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Aw. I. — Memoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d'lfitat, sur 
Napoleon, le Directoire, le Consulat, F Empire et la Restaura^ 
turn. Tomes I.— VI. 8vo. Paris. 1829. 

So much has been written about Napoleon^ the greater part of 
wtrich is so justly liable to the suspicion of falsehood, that a cor- 
rector and verifier of the various stories respecting him becomes 
ti?aluable a contributor to true knowledge as the reporter of 
Dew facts. M. de Bourrienne, however, appears in both characters : 
bis position was favourable for the collection of the truth, and his 
disposition fits him for the business of correction. His comrade 
It school ; his friend in after-life, sharing bis youn^ hopes and 
fean; a partner in his first successes, and then his intimate prir 
nte secretary ; a kind of third hand or other self for many years 
of conquest, glory and power — no one assuredly has yet entered 
tfae lists with such claims to be heard on the subject of Napoleon 
ta H. Fauvelet de Bourrienne. In order to encourage Bour- 
rieone under the arduous labour he continually imposed upon 
Um, Bonaparte would sometimes say, ^* Bourrienne ! we shall 
go down to posterity together/' The vanity of this hope was 
shown iu the answer — " Can you tell me who was the secretary 
of Alexander?" The author has, however, a good chance of 
reaching that goal which, perhaps, the secretary might have 
nussed. Undoubtedly, as long as the character and achievements 
of Napoleon are an object of interest to the student^ and it would 
be difficult to say when they will cease to be so, the work of 
Bourrienne will be referred to as. a most faithful depositary of in- 
formation respecting a great number of his acts, and moreover of 
Us motives and true character. Other books have given us Na- 
poleon in the field, or in the court; in the saloon, and in the pri* 
vacy even of his apartments: but Bourrienne shows him in the 
cabinet, in the private cabinet, the birth-place of all his vast con- 
ceptions, and the starting point of each of his great courses — the 
tceoe of his mental debates, and the asylum where he retreated to 
decide, to consider, and to give the first movement to his great 
designs. Night and day Bourrienne worked with him; early 
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2 Bourrienne'6 Ahrttoirs of Napoleon. 

and late« before and,aft^ duuier^^itb or wiUaout sleep^ his secre- 
tary was on the spdt^-rdiid bts ddsptfttheft^ translated his commu- 
nications, and opened his letters. Bourrienne was aware that he 
and. bis master were making history; so that he did pot« UHp so 
m^ny iincaDsMcioiis aetors in great scenes, let the opportQiiitlBs 
pass without taking accurate note of all that came under bis 
notice. In spite of the fatigue of incessant labour at all unsea- 
sonable hours, he let no day paw withont recording its events, 
or setting aside the materials for judging them aright. He 
thus became the possessor of an accumulation of documents of 
Unequalled interest, which have proved the groundwork of these 
Memoirs. With them ^s his companions, Bourrrenne, whether 
for greater quiet ot greater security, has now sought' a i^treat 
ia Itie chateau of tbe Duchess of Braacas, in the Netbedands, 
wb«re he has undettakm the taak of reading and corrocting the 
former histories of Napoleon, and of writing his own. He k, 
kowever, too modest to dignify it with^o higb-sounding a title; he 
only hopes that the future historian, when the time arrives to do 
strict justice to Napoleon^ will find in his work information upon 
the matters whiofa came within his knowledge; for it is only of 
tuch that he speaks: many great events pass without notice; bat* 
ties and conquests, and other important scenes, t^Le place with- 
out more than a casual allusioQ in the pages of these Memoirs, 
for the reason assigned, nz. that Bourrienne had not witnessed 
them, and possessed no authentic documents relating to them. 
Ijet, as he says, others do as much, and we would add " no more/' 
But why, it may be asked, sbould we repose more confidence in 
the professions of Bourrienne than in many others who have laid 
stmng claim to belief. We put the question for die sake of giviug 
the answer. 

'* My answer," says he, " is Very simple. I enter the lists the last 5 
I have read all that my predecessors have written 3 I have a deep con- 
viction of the truth of all 1 say j I have no interest in deceiving, no dis^ 
grace to fear, no recompense to expect. I neither wish to obsctire his 
glory, ifor to decorate it. However great Napoleon may have bcett, he 
wasa man, and had he not a man's weaknesses? 1 speak of him such 
at I have seen him, known bim — often admired, tometimts ooodemned 
bim. I tell all I have witnessed, heard, written, tbou^t under each 
jcircumstance. I have neither permitted myself to be enslaved by the 
prestiges of the imagination, nor by friendship, nor by hatred. I have 
not, moreover, introduced a single reflection which did not arise in my 
own mind at the very moment of the event which produced It. How 
many acts, how many writings were there which I could only lament ! 
'how many measures rnconsistent with my views, my principles, my cha- 
racter, in which the best intentions in the world were utterly powerless 
in resisting the obsteoles presented by a will of irott." 
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Ni^pelecm's iM«ter-pli9cion wt9 jbl baiiger of foture fame. Wbtt 
win history say?-^whiit will posterity think? — were the speeches 
ofteaest io his mouth: they becpme his principles of action. 
Ooiibdess tkis love of renown had been early in^tiUed into him bpr 
•one accidental instruction; it probably produced aoqie of b^ 
eirli^t Maps in life: and when he first felt ihat it was likely to .he 
patified, Mtben it first occurred to him that he was in a position 
m which all the world were beginning to talk of biin» we may 
conceive with what ardour this passion would grow — with what 
derooring energy it would arm his will : efiect would become a 
caose, and give that impetus to bis career which endured to the 
lenuDatiQn of bis existence. This observation is rend^^d parti* 
calarly necessary when tbe. historian has to.lalie into consi^ation 
the documents from St Helena, which nearly all proceeded from 
Us own mouthy and all of which were corrected either by his own 
pea, or under his own directioo. Tbe M^emoirs of St. Helena 
are neither more nor less than the ?iews which Napoleon wished 
posterity tOitake of his own character and actions; truth is only 
M> &r con^dered or managed that ij; may. not start up a refractory 
witoess against the wished for complexion of tbe case. M* de 
BoarrieuDe gives us olearfy to understand, that ian incon«stency 
between bis statements and those of the St. Helena MSS. is not 
to be held as fatal to his more authentic narration. '' He has 
often, in these documents," says M. de Bourrienne, ** recounted 
as zfact diat which was only an idea, and moreover an idea bom 
jo St Helena, the child of misfortune, and transported by his 
jDttgittation into Europe to the time of his prosperity." In shoit, 
it woidd seem from M. de Bourrienne's report — and he is not 
angular — to be a grand mistake if any one were to write the his- 
tofj of Napoleon after the proclamations and die bulletins which 
preceded from bis own pen, or what is more, from the confiden- 
tial and apparently unstudied ccmimunications of St. Helena. 

Bonaparte and Bourrienne were within a few days of the same 
ige, and entered the military school of Brienne about the same 
time. They became comrades, certainly not from any similarity 
ef diameter. The biographers of Napoleon have not erred in 
•ttnbutii^ to him, even in his childhood, a certain severity and 
love of solitude nnosual at his aee : the scenes of misfortune which 
hehadvritnessedin Corsica had produced an impression upon his 
niad which was fixed upon him by his removal to a Frendi school, 
vhers the boys perpetually reminded him that he was a foreigner, 
t w igbc i d at has cUalect, and tanated him with has country. '' J 
will do these Frenchmen of yours all the mischief I can,'' he 
woaU aay to Boorrianne, buaring with rage against his tor- 
and whan hisfriaQd sou|^t to aootfi him ;-^-^' but you, 
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Bourrienne, ycfu never laugh at me, you love me/' H^nce, pro- 
bably, the secret of their friendship. Though Boarrienne puts 

* many foolish stories to flight respecting the eariy life of his hero, 
he confirms the reports respecting his love of solitude, and his 
attention to studies usually beyond the reach of school-boys : 
every moment, out of the hours required by the masters, Bona- 
parte ^ould run to the library to read Polybius and Arrian, (of 
Quintus Curtius he made no account,) or seclude himself in some 
nook of the garden either for the purpose of reading or reflecting. 
For mathematics he also show^ an extraordinary facility, for 
Liatin and rhetoric as remarkable an inaptitude; so that Bourrienne 
and he struck up a mutual exchange of the resolutions of problems 
against themes and Latin exercises : in history and geography he 
was, however, strong : and at the age of fourteen years he was 
thosen among tlie batch of scholars to be transferred to the mili- 
tary school of Paris ; an election not made, as most writers have 
It, out of compliment to his acquirements, but chiefly a9 a matter 
of course, as he had attained the required age, and gone through 
the prescribed studies. M. de Bourrienne quotes a document 
which shows the opinion entertained of the young Bonaparte by 
the Inspector of Military Schools ip 1 784. It runs as follows : 

Report made to the King by M. de Keralio. 
" M. de Buonaparte, (Napoleon,) born the !5th August, 1769, height 
four feet ten incfaes ten lines j (French,) has passed his qttatrihne : of a 
good constitution, excellent health, docile in disposition, honest, grateful, 
aod of regular conduct. He knows tolerably well his history and geo- 
graphy. He IS very backward in the politer studies and in Latin, in 
which he has only just passed bis quatrihne. He will make an excellent 
. teaman ; ... he deserves to pass to the Military School of Paris.'* 

In spite of this favourable report, the master. Father BertoD, 

• opposed his removal to Paris, on the ground of his insufficiency 
in literature, and M. de Bourrienne learned that a counter-note 
respecting Napoleon was sent up from the school, in ^hich he 
was described a» of an overbearing disposition, imperious, and o^ 
stinate. 

When Napoleon removed to the College at Paris, he was for a 

time separated from his friend and school-fellow, Bourrienne: 

they, however, kept up a very active correspondence during the 

eight years that elapsed before they met again. So little, how- 

, ever, did Bourrienne dream that he was being addressed by the 

. future arbiter of the destinies of Europe, that no sooner had he 

answered his letters than he tore up the precious autographs. 

Napoleon was fifteen years and a half old when he arrived at 

Ae Military College at Paris; his first act was in dbaracfeer. 

Finding the institution established on a costly footing, and the 
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papils broaght up with a luxury inconsistent, "Ss he considered it»i 
both widi the profession of a soldier and the meaiiaof the paceittB 
of die youths, who were ordinarily the sons of poor gentlemen, 
Bonaparte addressed a Memoir to the sub-principal on the sub* 
ject, stating his views of the manner in which such an establish- 
ment should be conducted, in a st^le of good sense and manly 
confidence far beyond his years. The MemQJr has been pre- 
served ^by Bourrienne. The sentiments conceived at this early 
age were retained and acted upon at a later period in his Military 
School at Fontainebleau. A young man, or rather boy of six- 
teen years, who took the liberty of thinking for himself, and had 
the hardihood to express his thoughts with openness and energy,, 
was not permitted to remain lon^ at the school. His superiors, 
annoyed by the inquisitive turn of his mind, anticipated the epoch 
of his examination, and obtained for him the first vacant sub- 
lientenantcy in a regiment of artillery. 

In the meantime Bourrienne had gon^ to Germany to learn 
diplomacy: the revolution broke out in France: and it was only 
after spending some time in Poland and Prussia tliat he returned 
to Paris in 179^* Here he found Bonaparte, and their school- 
boy intimacy was renewed. 

*' I was not very well o£F, and adversity was hanging heavily oo bim. 
His resources frequently faile<l bim. We passed our time like two young 
fellows of twenty- three who have very little money, and less occupation. 
He was always poorer than I. Every day we conceived some new pro- 
ject or other : we were on tbe look out for some profitable speculation. 
Ai one time he wanted me to join him in renting several houses in the Rue 
MotUhobn then building, in order to underlet them afterwards. We found 
tbe demands of the proprietors extravagant : every thing failed. At tbe 
same time be was soliciting employment at the War-Office, and I at the 
Office of Foreign Affairs. It will be seen that, for the moment, I was 
the luckier of the two.** 

*' While we were thus spending our time in a somewhat vagabond 
fasbion, the SOth June arrived. We bad met by appointment at a res- 
taurateur's, Rue St. Uonorc, near the Palais Royal, to take one of our 
dafly rambles. On going out we saw approaching, in tbe direction of 
tbe market, a mob, wbicb Bonaparte calculated at 6ve or six thousand 
mcnj they were all in rags, armed with every description of weapon, 
and were proceeding towards the Tuileries at a great rate, vociferating 
all kinds of gross almse. Undoubtedly it was a collection of all that was 
nost vile and abject in tbe purlieus of the town. ' Let us follow this 
cmuHk,^ said Bonaparte, We got start of them, and took up our station 
00 tbe terrace of the bank of tbe river. It was there that he wit- 
nessed the scandalous scenes that took place. It would be difficult to 
describb the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. He 
ooold not understand such weakness and forbecurance. But when the 
iiiog showed himself at tbe windows whidi look over the garden, with. 
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tbe red cap wbldi one of tbe people bad jiwt plaeed on bw headi the itt- 
digMtlon of Napotoon broke cm% : 'CkecogMcmeP cried he loud cnovghy 
how is it that tbey have let in all that canaUU f why doa*t they aweep 
off four or five hundred of them with the cauDon ? the rest ¥rould then 
make off fast enough.'* 

'' In our t^te-k-t^te at dinner, which I pud fbr^ as I generally did, 
for I happened to be tbe richer of the two^ he spoke incessantly of this 
scene : he discussed with great good sense the causes and consequences 
of this unrepressed insurrection. He foresaw and developed with saga- 
city all that would follow : he was not mistaken. The 10th August was 
ifot far off."— vol. i. p. 48—50. 

Thus the future Emperor of France was a spectator of one of 
the first steps in the abasement of the monarch whose throne he 
iVas to occupy — a poor spectator in the crowd, without a sous 
in his pockety dependant on a friend for the price of his dinner, 
the sum for which be had pawned his watch having been some 
time consumed.* 

A short time before the fatal 10th August arrived, the day of 
the attack on the Tuileries, Bourrienne had received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of LiCgation at Stuttgard : immediately after it 
had passed, Bonaparte betook himself to Corsica. He only 
returned in 1 793. It was not until 1 79^ that Bourrienne met once 
ndore his young and ardent friend. In tiie meantime Bonaparte 
had written bis Sovper de Beaucaire, (which he had forwarded to 
Bourrienne,) and, as chefde bataitlon, had drawn the attention of 
France upon himself by his conduct at the Siege of Toulon., He 
bad likewise been employed by order of the government, at that 
tone in the hands of the terrorists, is examining tbe fortresses of 
Grenoa add the neighbouring country. When, at the fail of 
Robespierre, tbe terrorists were displaced, Bonaparte w«e p«t 
under arrest at Genoa, and bis papers seized : he made an ener- 

Setic defence of his conduct in a letter to the deputies, by whose 
irection he had been so dealt with, which appears to have in- 
finenced them. This letter to Albitte and Salicetti, the deputies, 
is pregnant with the character of Bonaparte : it may be seen in 
the Memoirs. He was set at liberty provisionally, until a report 
should be made of hi^ conduct to the Committee of Public Safety 
at Paris for their decision. Bonaparte returned to Paris inmie- 
diately, and shortly after, (Sept 1794,) tbe Committee of Public 
Safety proposed to him to take a comntanil hi La Vendue at 
brigade-general of infantry. Considering la Vend^ as a theatre 
unworthy of bis talents, and the proposal to change the arto, in 
^ich he had served with so much distinction, as a species of 

• He had pawned It w5tli Bourrienne'^ brorher, wlio, H seems, was a partner in an 
«st«lilishiDent of Hiis kind* 
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oQtrage^ he reAieed, and was in consequence struck CMit of the 
list of general officers in employment. The decree is signed 
by Le Toumeur de la Manche, Merlin de Donai, T. Berlier, 
Boissy, and Cambac^res, as president. Bourrienne and his wife 
returned to Paris in Maj, 1795, when Bonaparte and he resumed 
their usual habits of intimacy. Bonaparte's conversations chiefly 
taroed on ha» exploits at Toulon and with the army of Italy, and 
the injustiee of which he had been made the victim. Between 
this and the 15th Vend^iaire, when he was employed to put 
down the revolt against the Sections, occurs a space of time 
during which his destiny was, as it were, on the balance. His 
active spirit gave birth to numerous projects : they were none of 
them taken up, and he became disgusted and wearied with their 
Ciidure. He envied his brother Joseph his marriage with a mer-^ 
chant's daughter at Marseilles; and used to declare that, if hm 
could reside in a small house opposite to one where Bourrienne 
re8ide4.with his uncle, and keep a cabriolet, he should be the 
happeat man in the world. The design of passing to the Eaet 
to inatmct the Turks in gunnery, and to aid them against the 
Anssiaas, is referred to this period of his life. He drew up a 
note, explaining the grounds upon which he founded his project, 
aed die assistance he should require. This note, as given bjr 
Bourrienne, shows the error of those writers who have imagined 
tfaa^'fae proposed to volunteer into the service of the Porte: on 
tiie contrary, he stipulates for a missioH from the government, and 
a force of 2500 cannoniers. He proposed to Bourrienne to 
aoceBupany him, and even at that early time spoke of Junot and 
Maraoont as two young ofiicers who desired nothing better than 
to follow his fortunes. The project did not iqeet with the ap*- 
proval of the government, and Bonaparte continued to waift apon 
events. Of his character and manners at this period, our author 
has given a lively sketch from the pen of his wife, Madame dke 
Bourrienne : it is highly descriptive, and somewhat spiteful, bear* 
ing marks of a feminine pen, as if she were jealous of the fortunes 
of her husband's ambitious comrade. She speaks of his disposi- 
tion as coM and sombre: of his occasional gaiety, charming while 
it mws farouche;, of his selfishness in trifles, his indifference to the 
pleasures of othcFs, his insensibility to humour: these are qualitiea 
which afterwaixie showed themselvet on a greater scale. 

Before the 13th Vendimiaire arrived, Bourrieniie had retired to 
4Sens, the place of his halivi^. Bonaparte kept him supplied 
with the news of Paris: he had soon an important event lo 
communicate. Bourrienne has printed, irom die autograph of 
Napoieoo, a document, sent to him at the time by the writer of 
it, describing minutely all the arrangements of that event&tl cby. 
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It is remarkable, however, that he describes every order as pro- 
ceeding from Barras, his chief in command; and m his narrative 
he is excessively solicitous to throw upon the rebels, as he calls 
them, the blame of spilling the first blood. A few days before 
the 13th Vend^miaire, when Buonaparte was beginning to des- 
pair of employment, he wrote to Bo^rrienne — '* Seek out for me 
some little spot or other in thy pretty valley of the Youne; I will 
buy it as soon as I get some money. I want to retire ; but re- 
member I will have nothing to do with national property.'' Whea 
Bourrienne returned to Paris, it was no longier a small house, 
with his friends and a cabriolet, nor yet a little retired spot ia 
Burgundy that were the limit of his friend's desires; but a mag- 
nificent hotel in the Rue Neuve des Capucines, where, as second 
in command of the army of the interior, he had established his 
head quarters. 

At this time Bourrienne saw but little of Bonaparte: he was 
taken up with the important duties that hi^d devolved upon him; 
and it was not until the General's series of successes had begun 
in Italy tha^ their intercourse recommenced upon a footiug of in- 
timacy. Bonaparte sent for his old friend to join him as his 
secretary, but bourrienne had considerable difficulty in procuring 
a permission to depart from Sens, having been inscribed in the 
early part of the revolution on the list of emigrii; and without 
the direct and peremptory interference of the successful General 
of the army of Italy, he would have probably found it impossible 
to cross the frontiers. The obstacles were*at length surmounted, 
and Bonaparte one morning saluted his friend, as he entered 
his quarters, with Te voila dotic, ertfin ! Bourrienne, however, no 
longer thought proper to answer with the sign of intiqiacy and 
equality, the familiar tu and toi — a consideration at which Bo- 
naparte in private afterwards signified his satisfaction. This un- 
lucky practice of tutoying among intimates was the source of no 
small chagrin in the parvenue court of the young general* There 
were some rude and independent spirits who could not forget the 
former condition of equality, if not of superiority, and would not 
give the sign of deference required. Several painful instances 
occur. Lannes, for example, because he was inexorable on this 
point, and conse(]uently could not be tolerated, was first duped 
mto pecuniary difficulties, and then sent into honourable banish- 
ment, after a scene which, in the pages of Bourrienne, throws 
no favourable light on the character of the great man of ths 
story. Bourrienne arrived at the army of Italy exactly at the 
period of the treaty of Leoben, and he and his master immediately 
began to discuss the passing events in which the latter had so 
large a share. Venice was on the eve of its fall. *' Seest thou thi^ 
Constantinople, that flatters itself that it is the seat of a double 
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empire — and Venice, that boasts a stability of a thousand years — • 
tiar day wUl corned This was one of Uie General's first com- 
maotcations ; the last day of Venice was already at hand ; that of 
Coustantinople dofes not seem to be far distant. 

It was a busy moment when Bourrienne assumed his duties, 
tad Bonaparte determined to try a new mode of conducting his 
correspondence. He wished to show, that far more was written 
than there was any occasion for. " Open only the letters," said 
he, ^ that come by the couriers extraordinary, and leave all the 
rest in the basket for twenty days.'' It happened as Bonaparte 
had anticipated : four-fifths of the letters had been already an-; 
swered by events; others contained requests actually granted, of 
whkh the writers had not had time to receive intelligence; many 
•were filled with complaints respecting provisions, pay, or cloth- 
ing, orders respecting whjch had been given before the ar- 
rival of the letters. Generals demanded reinforcements, mo- 
ney, advances; on opening whose letters it was clear Jbat the pain 
of a refusal had been spared. When Bonaparte saw how very 
few of the letters that remained really required an answer, he was 
mightily amused at this new mode of doing business, and ap- 
plauded greatly the happiness of his idea. Bourrienne compares 
It with the Cardinal Dubois's mode of answering his letters, who 
Qsed to throw them into the fire and say, '' Now my correspon- 
dence is finished." 

Bonaparte was with his army settling the preliminaries of 
peace with Austria when the 18th Fructidor took pface; he was, 
Bowever, by no means a mere spectator of the event, which de- 
stroyed the rising hopes of the royalists, who, working upon a re- 
action of the feelings of the people, had begun once more to enter- 
tain sanguine expectations of attaining to the supreme power. 
Bonaparte from a distance threw his weight into the balance of 
the republic: he despised the directory, but he saw that he could 
diaw a greater advantage from them than from a royalist admi- 
nistration. He consequently sent Augereau to act as his ageut in 
the expulsion of the objectionable members of the councils, and 
promised the directoiy a copious supply of money, which, how^ 
ever, he never sent. He was ready to march upon Paris with 
£5,CNX) men ; and in several ways may be said to have guided this 
great movement of the revolution. The correspondence between 
the general and his agents at Paris, which explains his position 
and his conduct better than his own recollections of the event at 
St. Helena, has been preserved by M. de Bourrienne. The por-j 
tion of these Memoirs relating to the first war in Italy, the treaty 
ofLeoben, and the preparatioiis for the 18th Fructidor, throw 
light first of all upon the pretensions of Carnot, who, as minister 
of war, has absurdly enough run away with much of tliie credit 
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for the combinatioDA and movements made by tbe army of Italy 
under Bonaparte ; the character and aseiulness of the labours of 
Berthier are also justly estimated, as well as the exertions of Au- 
gereau, as Bonaparte's agent in the events of the Idtfa Fn]€tidor> 
and whom, after that day, the directors would gladly have opposed 
as the rival of the General, whom they were beginning to fear. 
Points — all of which have been more or less misunderstood by 
previous writers, 

Napoleoa at this time was only twenty-eight years of age ; the 
conqueror of Italy — the terror of Austria — the man upon whom 
all Europe looked as the arbiter of the destinies of France. His 
object was to become a director in spite of his being under the re* 
quired age. He did not succeed; the directors were well aware 
that when he joined them as an equal, be would soon become 
dieir master. Had he gained this point, the expedition to Egypt 
never would have taken place, and his advancement to the throne 
have only been the more rapid. The Egyptian expedition was nei* 
Iber more nor less than a scheme to keep himself m the eyes of the 
most fickle people in the world, during which time he might await 
die fortune of accidents for an opportunity to step into the posses- 
sion of the government, which he already regarded as his in rever^ 
sion. He felt that he had shown himself to be ^ man of the time } 
diat. sooner or later he must rule, however his opponents might 
for die moment be protected by the accidents of place and party* 
Lavalette, Bonaparte's aide-de-camp, whom be had sent to 
Paris, in order to keep him au courofit of afibirs, writes thus to 
him, ** I have had a long conversation with Lacuee : ' As for Bo- 
naparte,' says he, * let him never expect to reap the fruit of his 
kbours here; he is feared by the authorities, envied by the mili- 
tary, and misunderstood by the people, incapable of appreciating 
him. Calumny is getting ready her poisons, and he will be the 
victim of them. I should be glad of his prosperity. I would 
that he did not forsake the high destinies to which fortune has 
called him with so much constancy.' " This conversation, r&*> 
peated by the aide-de-camp, su^ deep in the mind of the Gene«- 
ral ; it may be considered the guide and key of his after-conducC 
His position at the moment of signing the preliminaries of peace 
was singular; the difficulty of it great; nevertheless vast events 
are determined by small circumstances, even to a proverb. listen 
to Bourrienne — 

'^ The earliness of the severe season (it was in the uortb of Italy) 
precipitated his resolutions. Tbe 13th October, on opening my win- 
dows at the dawn of day, I perceived tbe mountains covered with snow. 
The evening previous had been beautiful, and up to that day there was 
every appearance of a late and mild autumn. I entered the bed -room 
of the General, a$ usual, at seven o'clock in the morning* I awakened 
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kbi Mid told bim wtnft I hid jtestseeau He prtltDdM at fi#tt nM t4^ 
kliefe me, jninped oot of bed, and too to ^e window, to witness him^ 
mM Uie cbsnge so suddenly operated in tbe temperature, be prDnomGed 
tbcse words witb perfeet calmness-^^ Before the middle of Octoberr 
What a cooBtry ! OmtCy XDe wmt make peace.' During; tbe time i» 
which be dressed hiimelf hastily, I read the joonii^ to him-, as I did 
every ds^ ; be gave tbemr but H^e attention. He sbut himself up witb 
nein his cabinet, reviewed, with the greatest care, tbe state of eaea por* 
tion of bis army, and said to me, ' Now here are 80,000 effective men : 
I fieed ^m, I pay them, but I shall not have more than sixty thousand 
eu the day of battk. 1 shall gain it ; but in* killed, wounded, and prisoners 
I shall have twenty thousand less : how then resist all the forces of Au^ 
stria» which will march to the succour of Vienna. It will take more 
than a month for the armies of the Rhine to second me, if they are in 
eondition to do it $ and in fifteen days the snow will block up the roads 
and passages. There's an end : I shall make peace. Venice shall pay 
the expenses of the war, and tbe boundary of tbe Rhine. The directory 
and the lawyers may say what they please.* *' 

M, BourrieDne makes the very natural reflection, that fourteeD 
jears later be neglected to calculate the force of frost and snow 
with tbe same prudent precaution. 

This peace was made in opposition to tbe directory, and ru- 
mours have been current, and they find a plaoe in tiie English 
histories of tbe man and tbe period^ of offers of money, and even 
of a pnacipali^, macb by the Emperor of Austria to Bonaparte, 
all Mdiich Bonrrienne undertakes to denounce as utterly false. 
The cbaracter of the General was of far too elevated an order, and 
the estimatioain which his glory as a conqueror and a pacificator 
was held by the negociators, utterly preclude the supposition of an 
•ffer of a bribe, however princely; the report might have its rise 
io an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of Bourrienne himself. In 
tbe paA of Passeriano, the Marquis de Gallo approached the se* 
oetary and told him, that he had it in command to offer him an 
estate in Bc^mia, with house and title, and a revenue of 90,000 
iorins, on tbe simple condition that be would communicate to hin^ 
the Generars ulimaium. Bourrienne, however, only conmiuni^ 
cated the proposal to his master. It was at this period that Bo^ 
aaparte was dreaming of repre|iiptative governments. He would 
say often, ** I wkh the era of' representative governments to date 
from umP It was because at that time he expected to reach no 
Ugh^ elevation : afterwards he substituted the phrase, '' / vAsk 
to be the chief of the most ancient dynasty of Europe.*^ 

On hia return from Italy, the popularity of Bonaparte, at Paris, 
was carried to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. He knew bow 
to estimate it. 

"* 'Bourrifnne,* saht he, (29tb Jan. 1798,) ' I will not stay here 5 
there is^noslriag to dp^ they won't come to any understanding, (mean*> 
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ing ilmt tbey would not admit him into the Directoiy.) I see duul if I 
stay here I shall founder soon : every thing gets old 'here; my glory it 
already all gone : this little Enrope does not supply it in any quantity ; we 
must go eastward : all the great reputations cooie thence. However, I 
wish first to ran down to the coasts to see if there is anything to be done. 
I will take yoa^ Lannes and SnlkowskS. If the success of a descent upoa 
England should appear dubious, as I fear, the army of England shalL 
become the army of the East, and I will set ofiF for Egypt.' *' 

. Here is the secret of the Egyptian expedition. It is commoDly 
called an honourable exile, provided for him by the Directory. 
The Directors were, however, literally nothing in die affair, except 
in so far as they shut the doors against his admission to their order. 
Their ap|>rehensions excluded nim from office, but their feeble- 
ness was far too great to direct his movements : he was at this 
time the full master of bis own, and those of his army. The 
time had not come when he could step into the government; he 
saw that it was approaching, and he wished to occupy himself in 
the mean while in some striking enterprize M'hich would preserve 
his reputation in all its brilliancy. The expedition to Egypt was 
projected, contrived and executed by himself, without any further 
reference to the Directory, than the necessary forms of office re- 
quired. When he wanted a signature, he drove to the Luxem- 
bourg and procured it. In this interval the examination of the 
coasts took place. Bonaparte visited Etaples, Ambletense, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque, Furnes, Newport, Ostend and 
the Isle of Walcheren, where he interrogated the sailors, the 
smugglers, the fishermen and boatmen, from morning till midnight, 
made his objections, and listened patiently to their answers. " .It 
is too hazardous a blow," said he; ** I will not risk it: we must 
not play such a game with la belle France.*' I saw myself at 
Cairo, adds Bourrienne. He asserts that neither Bonaparte nor 
the Directory entertained the least serious thought of invasion, 
and that the '* immense preparations'* of the English writers exist 
only in their imaginations, and as some justification of the real 
alarms of England at the time. The tour lasted eight days, and 
Bonaparte returned to Paris to arrange his expedition to Egypt. 

A little time before his departure, Bourrienne asked him 
how long he proposed to stay in the East. ** A few months, 
or six years; everything depends on events. I shall colonite this 
country ; I shall bring over artists, workmen of every kind, womto, 
actors, &c. We are only twenty-nine years of age; we musi^de 
thirty-five — that is no age. These six years, if all succeed, will 
be sufficient to take me to India." Bonaparte considered that 
he ought to be provided with a travelling library as well as a 
moveable academy of sciences, for such was the body of savans 
that accompanied his army, and he accordingly drew out a list of 
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fke books he mshed to take with him. It contains curious indi- 
cadons of his leading tastes. Under the head of politics we find 
the OM and New Testament, the Coran and the Vedam. Bo- 
oapdrte never could spells and his penmanship was as bad as his 
orjbograpby. It was a riddle to make out this list of books— 
DoguescKn was written DucecKng, and Ossian was shadowed 
forth under the word Ocean. 

A conrersation which took place between Bourrienne and his 
master, immediately preceding their departure for the £ast» will 
serve to explain his motives and the circumstances under which 
be was acting. 

"We were going together, in his coupe, to tbe Luxembourg, in order 
to procure tbe signature to some necessary regulations. He was ex- 
tremdy tbongbtful. As we were going down tbe rue St. Anne, I asked 
Inm, without any object, and solely to break tbe long silence by saying 
somethiBg or other, whether be was still resolved to quit France. 
* Ya! I kave tried even/ thing ; they won^t have me at any rate, I ought 
to mertum them, and make myself king ; but we must not think of that 
fftt — the nobles would not consent to it : I have sounded them; the time is 
wt come — I should be alone. J will dazzle these gentry still T I answered 
Dothiog but ' Well then, we shall go to Egypt.' '* 

The idea of tlie abandonment of th^ expedition at the moment 
of departure, supposed to havcf been entertained by Bonaparte, 
-as weU as the mysterious visit of Barra^s, and other circumstances 
connected with the expedition which may be found in the narra- 
tives of some preceding biographers, are ranged by Bourrienne in 
the class of fables, along with the ostracism and honourable exile 
into which the Directory proposed to drive him. 

On board the U Orient, the occupations, and, even the amuse- 
Bienls of Bonaparte, were characteristic of the activity of his 
Bind. Every country that came in sight excited a crowd of his- 
torical recollections, and gave to his ideas a kind of poetical in- 
'ipiratioB. His intellectual intercourse with Monge and Bertliollet, 
sod the other most instructed members of his suite, was incessant 
and delightful. One of his greatest pleasures was after dinner to 
pidc out three or four persons to argue a proposition of any kind. 
One day he would suggest the question whether the planets were 
inkahited: at another time the age of the world; the probability 
t>f^ destruction of tbe globe, by water or by fire; ttie truth or 
tifabity t>f presentiments, and the interpretation of dreams. A cir- 
comstance which will not appear remarkable to those who have 
hfed with Bonaparte, says Bourrienne, is, that he always gave 
tbe preference to the disputants who had defended an absurdity 
vitfa talent, over those who had equally well maintained a rational 
pfopositioo. He himself invariably gave out the text of the 
discussion, and most frequently made it turn upon questions of 
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religion, the different species of gov»mmNA, and Ute strafegic art. 
He had an object io this beyond the temporary amusement it 
afforded ; it enabled him to sound the capabilities of his officers 
and compasioiM^-« knowledge which he laid ap for liiftare use. 

The musicians on board At JJOrient frequently. played upou 
dedc. Bonaparte, however^ did not at that time love music 
enough to tolerate it in his own apartment; for it is remarkable 
that bb taste for this art increased with his power, just as his love 
of the chase sprung up altogether after his elevation to the eoEfr- 
pire, as if, observes his secretary, he wished to prove that be was 
not only bom with the genius of command, but likewise with the 
instinct of those pleasures which are supposed to be truly royal* 

Bonaparte's carelessness of human life in the mass needs nojt 
to be pointad out; but how we are to reconcile it with his huma- 
nity in individual cases, of which instances are not rare? In the 
voyage to Egypt, as in all other voyages in a crowded vessel, a 
man fre<|uently fell overboard. The commander-in-chief had no 
repose till he was «aved. He invariably directed the ship to lay 
tOy and ordered the individuals who had exerted themselves to be 
well rewarded. One night the crew were A\ alarmed by the cry 
of ** a man overboard, which resounded from one end of the 
▼easel to the other. Bonaparte ordered the ship to be laid to. 
It proved^ however, in the end, to be nothing more ,than a quarter 
of an ox, which had slipped from the provision hooks. Bona- 
parte wisely ordered that on this occasion the sailors should re^ 
ceive a more than ordinary reward. *^ It might have been a man, 
and these fine fellows have not shown less courage and zeal than 
if it had." So spoke he who was on his way to immolate his 
thousands and his tens of thousands. 

Bourrienne is continually destroying the pretty speeches which 
die imitators of Plutarch have put into his mouth, and in some 
iastances, which he put into his own. In his first despatch to the 
Directory, Bonaparte relates that previous to disembarking on 
the coast of Egypt, a strange sail appeared on the horizon. In 
dread lest it should prove the forerunner of the English fleet, 
he exclaimed, accordii^ to his own report, '' Fortune! wilt tbon 
abandon me: I ask but five days, wUt thou refuse them?'' Tbe 
feet b, that when Admiral Brueys remonstrated on the danger of 
immediate disembarkation in a violent gale, and at so great a dis- 
tance from the coast, (three leagues,) Bonaparte ansvrered sharply, 
** Admiral ! we have no time to lose ; Fortune gives me but three 
days : if I do not avail myself of them we are lost." Bouriienne 
was constantly at hand, and all the details of the arrangements 
took place in his presence^ and be affirms that neither on this, 
or any odier occasion, did he ever hear Bonaparte appeal io his 
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e, dKMigli he often spoke o/'it; and that no strai^e siul did 
ippear at the time. The frigate La Justice, which Bonaparte 
speaks of as beii^ signalled, returning from Malta, had joined 
tke fleet at Candia. The storj is one of Bonaparte's own embel-^ 
lishmeDts. 

Speaking of the capture of Alexandria, the historian of the " Fa« 
milj Library,'' a little work which may be said to represent the 
Eoglisb opinions of Napoleon, writes that Bonaparte, after taking 
possession of the town, abandoned the place for three hours to the 
uahridled lictose of military execution and rapine — an atrocity for 
which there was only one pretext, &c. He then quotes a part of th^ 
General Order of Napoleon, running thus. " These people treat 
tbar wjmen d^erenilyfrom us, hut in all countries, he who vio^ 
l^es is a monster. Pillage enriches only a few; it dishonours m, 
destrojfs our resources, am makes those enemies whom it is our inr 
terest to have Jbr friends'* Such, remarks the biographer, was the 
text of Napoleon's General Order, and such the comment of ki$ 
Jirst actions. This is a grave charge, not only of cruelty, but of 
HQBecessary and mischievous cruelty; and they who may be in^ 
clioed to give Bonaparte credit for general want of sympathy, 
will scarcely believe in his want of judgment* ** Alexandria was 
not given up to plunder, as has been asserted and repeated :" for 
tkis ^ehave the testimony of Bourrieanje, who is by no means the 
ad?ocate of Bonaparte, be it observed, but on the qontrary» a^ wiU 
be seen, one of his severest judges. The pillage of Alexandria 
** would have been but a clumsy commencement of the conquest of 
E^pt, which possessed no fortified towns which it was desirable 
Id intimidate by a striking example. Could Bonaparte have ^iven 
np to be massacred the people whom he Mras all the time desirous 
of snatching from the domination of the Mamelukes? on the 
contrary, he niarked his entry into Alexandria by acts of lenit;y 
tnd kindness. Bertfaier, in his official relation, has spoken on thi« 
point the exact truth." Bonaparte and Bourrienne entered sid^ 
by side into the town, accompanied by others, through a narrow 
bne which only permitted two to walk abreast: they were fired 
upon by a man and a woman from a window : the guides in ad- 
vinee put an end to this annoyance, and the party passed* The 
town had surrendered, and neither violence nor plunder followed* 

In recording the circumstances connected with the battle of 
ijboukir, Bourrienne is enabled to do an act of justice to the 
i^resch admiral Brueys, whom Bonaparte has sedulously blamed 
^ disobedience to orders, that he might save himself and Ips 
fortune from the suspicion of having failed. It has always beep 
<loabted that he gave any directions to Brueys to quit the coMt 
^ sail to Corfu> as Bonaparte plainly asserted that he had; 
«m1 BoorrienBe makes the falsehood clear. Mulheureux Brueys, 
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qu'as tufak! exclaimed Napoleon, with an accent impossible to 
render, says his secretary, when he was informed of the destruc- 
tion of his fleet by Nelson, The misfortune was tremendous, in- 
calculable and irreparable. For an instant the firmness and cou- 
rage with which he was accustomed to regard events forsook him ; 
his brightest visions were destroyed ; he felt that he was impri- 
soned with his army in a desert, that he was blocked up from all 
communication widi France, and on this communication turned 
all his hopes and prospects. 

Bourrienne has frequent occasion to inform us that little reli- 
ance is to be placed on Bonaparte's bulletins ; and a memorable 
instance occurs in his despatch to the Directory, (to which we 
have already alluded,) describing this affair of Aboukir. Bourri- 
enne in his simplicity had written a despatch which told the truth, 
and attributed blame to no one, closing the communication with a 
demand for succours, as in a case of need. This suited neither 
the circumstances nor the taste of his master. He smiled as he 
read the manuscript, and returned it to its author, saying, " This 
is too vague, too soft; it is not lofty enough: you must enter a 
great deal into details, and speak of those who have distinguished 
themselves, and then you do not say a word of Fortune; and ac- 
cording to you, Brueys is without blame; (he saw no harm in 
blaming the dead.) Oh! you do not understand the men; here 
let me do it — write" — and then he set out with one of his pom- 
pous official epistles, beginning vvith the details of preceding 
transactions, and finishing with some insinuations against Brueys. 
and but a slight mention of the total destruction of the fleet. Of 
the great and fetal event he had to communicate, he says little 
more than ** Ce u'est que lorsque la fortune voit que toutes ses 
faveurs sont inutiles, (on account of his triumphant success in 
Egypt,) qu'elle abandonne notre flotte a son destin." Bourrienne 
tells us that Bonaparte laughed himself at the turn he had given 
to this unhappy aflair. He reckoned^ however, upon implicit 
faith, and that the influence of his name would incline opinion in 
his favour. He never hesitated to disguise the truth when it might 
have tarnished his glory. Not to do so be called niaiserie. 

The people of &e East have a logic altogether eastern, which 
it behoves others to understand before they have dealings Moth 
them. An instance in point is recorded among other events 
which fell under the notice of Bourrienne. Sidy-Mohamed el 
Coraim, scherif of Alexandria, was accused and found guilty of 
treason against the republic of France, to which he had taken the 
oaths of iidehty. He was condemned to die, or to pay 300,000 
francs; an dternative wliich a wealthy European in similar cir- 
cumstances, would have been happy to accept from the hand of 
power. ** You are rich," said Bourrienne to him; '* make this 
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aoiice." He chuckled, am) said, ** If I am^to die now, nothing 
CM sa?erae, and I sbaU give mj piastres for nothing: if I am not 
Id die, why give them?'' He carried his fatalism to die gibbet on 
the Ml of September, 1 796. 

•Napoleon himself has been accused as given in sotne measure 
to frtilism — a charge at which-Bourrienue kughs : • he takes more 
fnins to diow the absurdity of all the stories that have been cur- 
rent respecting bis conversion to Mahometanism. The anecdote 
cooceriUDg his behaviour in the sepulchral chamber of the Great 
PyreBud, and otiier similar stories, Bourrienne characterises as 
the coaU^le de la niaiserie. The 'feet is, that Bonaparte never did 
enter the Great Pyramid, and consequ€f»tIy he never could ex- 
daim as he entered, " Glory to Allah ! There is no Giod but God, 
ind Mahomet is his prophet.-' The truth is simply this — that he 
caased several persona to examine the pyramid, outside of which 
he remained, and ^hen they returned 4ie desired them to give an 
account of what they had seen : there were as few muphtis and 
Qiemas present. as archbishops or popes. Once, and once only; 
Bonaparte clothed himself in Turkish robes. *' He told me one 
^ to go down to breakfast, and not wait for him : a quarter of 
ta hour afterwards he came down, clothed in a costume he bad 
had made for him : he waa no sooner recognized than he was 
receired by all with loud bursts of laughter. He took his place 
^ composure ; but he was so uncomfortable- in his turban and 
his oriental robe, so awkward and restrained in an unaccustomed 
hiad of dress, that he soon went to undress himself, and never 
attempted to give a second representation of his masquerade." ' 

After the disaster of Aboukir to the revolt of Cairo,, the Com« 
nander-in-Chief had little to do,'and the time began to hang some* 
vhat heavily upon his hands. He was without news from France; 
and with difficulty satisfied the singular activity of his prgani^ation; 
Indie daytime he talked and talked (says Bourrienne) -strange 
thtn|8of his great designs, or he read and made note?; in the 
eienmg Bourrienne read to him ; and if the book happened to be 
the Life of Cromwell, he then expected scarcely to be permitted 
to go to bed at all. So interesting had the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of the East already begun to find the precedent of the 
Pmtector! 

The nusery of the retreat from Acre — when the plague was 
fatroying the remnants of his army, and the wounded and ex- 
hausted portions of it were dropping by the road — made a deep 
uiipiessiig^ on Bonaparte's feeliugs : he dictated to Bourrienne 
an Older that everybody should walk, and that all the horses, mules, 
and caioels should be given up to the sick and wounded. " Carry. 
^ fa il«r^Ai«r/' ffiiid he. Bourrienne carried it, and he hod 
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scarcely rekuroed to the General's tent wben Vigogne, bi^ yfi^* 
<c;ipal equerry, entered : '< General," said he, '' wbat nor^e da you 
reserve for yourself?" His barst of indignation was dreadful : in 
the first moment of bis passion he struck the equerry a violent blow 
OD the face with his whif>> and then, in a voice which his secret&ry 
calls *' terrible," he cried out : — ** Let every soul go on foot, fool ! 
/ the first. Don't you know the order ? Begone.'' There is no 
one so liable to be angry with others as he who is ill at ease with 
himself, and doubtless the sufferings around him sorely troubled 
a conscience not yet hardened by long years of successful anibir 
tion. The order was, however, humane, and the example he 
afforded creditable to himself, and encouraging to his soldiery. 

At Jaffa two incidents occurred, or are said to have occurred^ 
which have attracted great attention, and one of which was made 
for years matter of deep accusation. We allude not to the fwiil" 
lade of the Albanian garrison, but to Bonaparte's visit to the 
hospital, and to the scheme of poisoning the sick of the plagoe 
with the view of shortening their sufferings, and preventing them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

In his visit to the hospital at Jaffa, Napoleon is said to have 
^* breathed hope into the sufferers, and rebuked the cowardice of 
iheir attendants, by squeezing and relieving with his own hand the 
ulcers which no one had dared to touch." His latest English bio- 
grapher exclaims : — ** Pity that this act of true heroism must ever 
be recorded in the same page that tells the story of Jaffa." Sup- 
posing that die transaction reiflly took place, it may be doubted 
whether it comes under the head of true heroism or culpable 
rashness. On the life of Bonaparte depended the safety and 
almost the existence of his army, and any unnecessary exposure 
of it became a flagrant injustice to his faithful and suffering 
troops. The story, however, like so many others respecting Bo- 
liaparte, is a misrepresentation of what actually took place, and 
destitute of foundation in the main point of the ulcer-squeezing. 
He did not even touch the plague-patients. Bourrienne will set 
us right upon this as upon so many other disputed questions* 
We will give his hospital scene, which is sufficiently striking* 

*f Boiii4>arte took a rapid view of the ruined ramparts of the toven, 
and then went to the hospital. There were numerous patients, some 
who bad litpbs amputated, some wounded, many suffering from ophthal- 
mia, who uttered horrible cries, and some labouring under the plagoe* 
The beds of these last were on the right on entering the first room. I 
walked by the General's side. I affirm that I never saw bira touch a 
single plague- patient. And why should he have touched fliem ? They 
were in the last stage of the disorder. No one spoke a word. Bona- 
parte knew well enough he was not incapable of catching the contagiofi. 
Is Fortune to be brought on the scene again I She bad, in truth, but 
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M^Amniy Mtttof lai«i . . . . « BmHiiMirte tivmrad tlie wahit rnpl^p 
MAtef th» ytllM taf> of yv boot \rith a jockey* whrpf which he held in 
Ui kniy repciftki^ liiese woidr :-^^ The ^nrtiBcalibnr are dealroyed : 
IrIim hn iiecii oprnt ne «t JSft. ioan d*Acre. I oMMt retura inlo 
IgjitylopievBeve ii fra& the enoBiiM who are aboul to stuck it^ In a 
far km the Turks will be bei^ : lei att those* who £eeL te streoflh to 
nK,getvp$ they shall be oarritd on litters and horses.* There were- 
mtoAj sUty siek of the plague. All that has becar said of a greater 
suber is an exaggeratidn. Their deep silence, their utter ddjection, 
tUr general imbecility, annoonoed Uiehr iq;>ptooohing end. To carry 
dxai in that staite was eridently to inoculate the remains Of the army 
widitbepi^** 

Bonaparte ordered an immediate investigation into the state 
qCtfiese unhappy suflferer^: the report was» that none could live 
^bove foui?-aQd-twenty hours. . Their ease was deliberated upon» 
and it was decided that their death should be wticip^ted a few 
koinby a|)o^Mift. Bourrienne warrants the truth of die state- 
■ent, and defends the step as one of viisdom and humanity. 
Napoleon at St. Helena also avowed the act, and reasoned, as he 
kad done twenty years before, that were he in the same condition 
ke •* would have wished to be so treated — that he would have so 
acted to his own son." He confines the number to seven, indivi- 
duals, unnecessarily if there were more, for if tbe deed were good 
foi one, it was equally so for five hundred. 
^ When it becomes necessary to poison the indwellers of the hos- 
pkal to save them from the vengea^ice of a cruel enemy, it may be 
mpposed the state of the retreating army is not enviable. And 
jct Bonaparte preceded his return into the capital of Egypt with 
ott of his lying bulletins. '' I bring with me," said be« '' many 
pnsonen and many standards. I have razed to the ground the 
palace of Djezzar and the ramparts of Acre. There rests no 
bager stone upon stone : all the inhabitants have deserted the 
town by sea. iJjezzar is severely wounded." Bourrienne blushed 
to write such fafsehoods, and he made some observation as to the 
tsonnity of the lie. " My dear fellow,'* replied the Gkn^ral, 
^ you are an ass.^ — " It is painful," adds Bourrienne, '* to read 
ja numerous works, of the triumphant entry of the army of Syria 
JJrto Grand Cairo* Whoever said so, certainly was not there.** 

One of the debateable points of the life of Bonaparte is the 
iBDiediate cause of his sudden departure from Egypt* The true 
'"•tory of it is contained in a few lines : — 

" Afiter the battle (of Aboukir) which was fought the 23th July, Bo- 
'^tparte tent a flag of truce on board the English admiral. Our intercourse 
^ fall of urbanityvaiid such as might have been expected between two 
^iz€d nations. 'Joe English admiral returned some presents by the 
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flftg in exchange for wbat we bad sent, and tl«e GaxeHe'Ftimfme'at 
Francfort of the lOtb June, 1799. For (enrndmiks we had 'been wUkomi*^ 
netDsfrom France. Bonaparte ran through the jonmal wHii an eagertieas' 
it is easy to conceive. ^ Well/ said he to or, * my presetttiDient has not 
deceive<l me. Ittdyisbst, The misecaUe creatares ! AU^firmlsof 
our victories have vMiisfaed. J most go/ He called -Bcrtbier : he made 
him read the news: he observed that matters were ;going wrong in 
France — that he mvst 'go and see bow they were: that be, Bertbier, 
sb(^uld go with bim, and that for the moment be only, myself, Bertbier^- 
and Gantbeaiime, whom he sent for, should* be let into the secret : be- 
desired Beithier to keep it well, to show no particnkr elation of splnta,- 
not to change bis habits in any respect, to buy nothing, to sell nothing. 
He finished by saying be reckoned upon him, adding, ' I am sure o£ 
myself, I am sure of Bourrienne/ Berthier promised to be silent, and 
he kept his word': he Imd bad enough of Egypt : he was burning with* 
she desire of returning to France, and was afraid lest any indiscretioti* 
of his sbontd ruin the whole scheme. ' • 

' " When Qantiieaume came, Bonsparte gave bim the order to prepare; 
the two frigates, the Mmron and the Carrie, and tvro small vessels, the 
RevancAe and the Fortunei with provisions for four Of five hundred aie;^ 
for two months. He desired bim to remain secret as to the object of 
the armament, which he confided to bim, and to act with such prudence 
that the English cruisers should bave no suspicion of bis preparations. 
He fixed afterwards with Gantheaume the route be intended to take. 
He anticipated everything." 

This is the simple truth according to the General's confidential 
secretary and friend, from whom nothing was concealed. What,, 
then, becomes of all the stories that have been invented with rela- 
tion to it } Of one Bombachi, who brought important news from 
Joseph? and of the secret that Madame Bonaparte sold to 
Fouch6 for a thousand louis ? 

A circumstance connected with the departure is characteristic 
of the astucious genius of Napoleon. General Kleber, to whoiu 
Bonaparte destined the command of the army, was invited to i 
come from Damietta to Rosetta, where he was wanted to confer 
on matters of the utmost importance. Bonaparte appointed a 
rendezvous where he knew he should not be : he wished to avoid, 
the reproaches and the rude frankness of Kleber. He therefore 
wrote all he had to say, and gave as his reason for not being found 
at the place appointed, that he had been induced to start suddenly 
by the fear of seeing the English cruizers appear. " Bonaparte, • 
says his secretary, " knew well when he wrote to him that he 
should be gone before Kleber received his letter;" but the crook- 
edness of the policy pleased a genius naturally disposed 'to 
trickery. 

The voyage was melancholy, and afforded a striking contrast 
to the sanguine cheerfulness of the expedition on its way to the 
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lleite'were no longer any scientific dkcussions, no origt*^ 
I aad^^Niited debates, no more highly-coloured anticipatioos of 
AM was dark; both the view of what they had ic^ 
and the prospect before them. The fate of the army 
in Egypt was as uncertain as the fate of Bonaparte himself in 
France, or as the condition and fortunes of the country itself. 
He walked backwards and forwards on the deck, incessantly 
occopied with watching the execution of his orders. The ap- 
pearance of the slightest sail renewed his anxiety: the fear*of 
£riliog into the hands of the English never quitted him. - For thjs 
sake of diatraction, they were reduced to cards, which supplied 
the place of philosophical discussions. Vingt-un was the fa- 
nHmte game of the General, and even in this trifling amusement 
he showed his character. He loved vingt-un because it was of 
rt others the most rapid in its progress, and because it gave him 
an opportunity of cheating. He laughed a good deal at his 
roguery, especially when he was not found out, and the spirit of 
Ae courtier had afready made such progress in his suite, that 
they often voluntarily shut their eyes upon his small generalship. 
Gain, as it may be supposed, was not his object; at the end of 
the game he restored his winnings ; it was his fortune that he 
ocMild not bear to frown upon him any more in a game of carda 
thai/on a field of battle. Fortune owed him an ace or a ten as 
she owed him fine weather on the day of an engagement, and if 
she did not give it, nobody was to see it. Bonaparte also 
played at chess, and was a very poor player, in spite of its sup- 
pimd similarity to the game of war. 
Bad weather drove the two frigates into Ajaccio, ^he General's 

£tive place. Here it absolutely rained relations, according . tc^ 
\ own expression : every other child had been held to the font 
by him, or in some remote degree claimed to be held a cousin. 
The crowds of kindred virere amazing; but Bourrienne says^ 
** that he never took greater delight in counting his crowns at the 
bdght of his fortune, than he did on this occasion in pointing out 
the limits and situation of his father's small domains." The de- 
tention of eight days in Corsica was a severe trial of tempei' ; at 
length they sailed. 

" The voyage was prosperous and ondisturbed. till the nexA day f but 
m that day, just as the sun set, we signalled an English squadron of 
fionrteen sail. The English, having > advantage of the light, which ivie 
kid in onr faces, saw us hettar than we could see them. They recog- 
aised oor two frigates as Venetian built; but lookily for. us, tfai; nie^ft 
caoie on, for we were not far apart : we saw the signals of the EngOsh 
fiir a long time, and heard the report c^ the guns more and more to oor 
Ut; and we thought it was the intention of the cruisers to turn as <m 
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tbe lOBdHeatt Under tkett ciicu B MUu cit BooMptfle bad restoo to 
tiunk fbrtane, for it it very evident, lUt knd ilM Bn|;ttili WMtttiid onr 
two frigates of nomiog from tbe east and going to Fffanoa, they wovU 
hare shot ub oat fVom the land by sailing between us and |hecontinent> 
which to tbem was very easy. Probably they took us lor a eootny of 
prorisions going from Toulon to Genoa % and it was to this eonr aad 
the night that we were indebted for being let off withoot any worse coor 
sequence than thfit of being well frightened. 

** Daring the cruel night which followed this evening of fear and tri* 
halation^ the most lively agitation reigned on board the Mmmn, Gan* 
theaume especially was in a state of anxiety which it is imposatUe to 
describe, and which it was painful to witness \ be was qnito besi^ \km- 
self, for our disaster appeared inevitable. He pn^xMed to retnm to 
Corsica. ^ No ! no!' replied Bonaparte, imperioasly. ^ No ! tprttd aU 
mdl ; eoery man at his post* To the nortk-tast ! To the •artk-east^ saUf 
This order saved us, and I can affirm, that in the midst of a terror 
almost general, Bonaparte was solely occupied in giving orders; the 
rapidity of his judgment seemed to grow in the face of danger. Hie 
remembrance of this night will never be effaced from my memory : the 
hours of it were long -, none of us knew upon what new dangers the 
sun would shine. 

" However, the resolution of Bonaparte was taken ; his oilers were 
given, his dispositions made. Already in the evening he had resolved 
npon throwing himself into the long boat, ^which he had provided with 
tbe best rowers of Corsica) ; already he had fixed upon the persons ad« 
mitted to share his fate ; already he had indicated to me the most im« 
portant papers, and which it was necessary to save. Happily onr terrors 
were vain, and our arrangements useless. The first rays of the sun dis* 
covered tbe English fleet sailing to the north-east^ and we took the 
direction of tbe wished-for coast of France. 

" The 8th of October, at eight o'clock in the morning, we entered 
the roads of Frejus. The sailors not having recognizeid the coast 
during the night, we did not know where we were. There was at first 
some hesitation, in order to ascertain whether we should advanoe. We 
were by no means expected, and did not know how to answer the sig^ 
nals, which had been changed during oar absence* Some guns were 
even fired upon us by the batteries on tbe coast ; but our straightlbr* 
ward entry into the roads, tbe cvowd upon the decks of the twofngsteSy 
and our signs of joy, did not permit them to doubt long that we were 
firiends. Scarcely were we in the port, scarcely had we approached the 
landing place, when the rumour spread that Bonaparte was aboard one 
of tbe two frigates. In an instant the sea was covered with boats ; in 
vain we begged them to keep at a distance ; we were carried off and 
landed $ and when we told the crowd of men apd women who were 
pressing about ns of the risk they ran, they Idl cried, fFe prefer ik$ 
plagweto tJk AMstrians.*''^j^'iii. p. 19. 

. ^ So much for the fortune of Napoleon, which however we are 
disposed, yi^itli fiourriennei to call hb genius. 
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W9 oftcD tdk" says he, ^' of tiie hick which some people are 
■red wifth^ and which aeeonpanies them through life: without 
UtaeUag faith to this sort of predestinatioti, when I think of ^ numer- 
em and fariooa daogers which beset him, and from which in his different. 
CBterpraes he escaped, of the risks he ran, the hazards he faced, I can 
andewtand how it is that others entertained this bdief ; but hafing my-, 
self for a long time studied the ' man of destiny/ I have remark^ that 
th^ which be called his fortune was in fact his genius ; that bis good 
hdi lesnlted from his keen insight into things, from the calculations he 
■ade rapid as lightning', from the simultaneity of bis actions and bis 
eoneeplioiia, and from &e eonrictioai which he himself held that boldness 
isolien wirrfaw." 

The destructioo of the French fleet at Aboukir by Nelaon 
pat to flight scmie of Napoleon's grandest visions ; he had been* 
dreaming of dating an order of the day on the plain of the Pyra- 
nida, and tinree months afterwards from ** the neb and populotM 
citjr of London." Similarly, on landing at Frejae, he was mtoxi* 
cated with the idea of instantly proceeding to the army of Italy^ 
and striking a blow at the bead of it, the news of which should be 
received at Paris at tbe,sam9 time, or immediately after, with the 
iHelligence of his great victory, ovj^r the, Turk^ at Aboukir, bis 
lut feat of arms in Egypt* , The joy which thb conception gave 
him 3oiurrienne designates by the word mwretmnU The tnitb 
isp that Kapoleon's idea of glory was a c(mp*de-theatre — hoeua*^ 
pocus on a splendid scale — a trick which sbonld confound the 
calcnlalions of reason, and strike the imagination. When he 
kamt the miserable state of the French fortunes in Italy, he 
was obliged to give up the notion that had so pleased bis fancy« 
" The evil is too great : there is nothing to be done,^' said be, and 
set off to Paris. 

The revolution of the 18th and 19th Brumaire drove the 
Directota from their post, and established Napoleon and two bro- 
ther consuls in their at^d. Bourrienne will inform the world of 
the. maneenvres which brought about this inkportant. movemeiitU 
The aprings of moat political changes are faaae ; they were never 
of a nacaner kind than moved the nunda of the actors on this occa^. 
mm, A compouid of corruption and violence placed the foot of 
Napoleon on the fifit alep 6f the thrdne. The gtand ri^putation 
of Bonaparte wdn ovet the soldiety: lihe people Bad' become 
(BagHsted with the feeble and depraved individuals who governed 
theni:' the leaders , of the councils, and the other, persons of 
mftnenoe of the time, were either gained by the profound (jissi- 
aialatioa of die new Cromwell, or deterred by his threats, except- 
\»g, mdeed, an honest and obstinate few, who proved too small in 
iiunbar» or too Iktle akilled if the atrta of intrigue, to oppose an 
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efiSsctttal resislaiice.' Among iheee stands (Ustinguisl^ the 
upright and disinterested Beraadoite, at that time an imbendin^ 
republican, now the King of Sweden, the most ostensiMe remain* 
ing monument of the French Revolution. Napoleon himself^ 
however, had nearly mined his own canse by his maladroitness 
before the two councils : it required the cogent argument of the 
bayonet to repair his blunders. He was no orator; he could ad- 
dress his soldiery, and was master of a few energetic appeals 
which never failed to reach the hearts of his military auditors; 
but in a deliberating assembly of civilians he was utterly unequal 
to the task of eloquence, and even in imperial times did not nracb 
improve. The memorable •scenes, which took place on the 19th 
Bmmaire, before the Assembly of Ancients and the Assembty 
of Five Hundred, demonstrate the truth of this fact: hke most 
passages in his Kfe, they have been misrepresented; he was suc- 
cessful, and consequently was always enabled, the day after, to 
disseminate any interpretation which pleased him. Had he not 
been able to repair his blundering before the Ancients by his au- 
thority with the troops, it would have gone hard with him. The 
activity, the courage^ and the presence of mind of his brother 
Lucien served him equally with the Council of Five Hundred. 
Without his assistance it is probable that the career of his brother 
would have been closed. Bourrienne was a witness of the inter- 
view with the Council of Ancients : it is good to compare his cir- 
cumstantial narrative with the formal misrepresentations of history. 
In the pages of the biographer a well-turned speech supplies the 
place of the broken phrases really employed by Napoleon on this 
memorable occasion. 

** I went on the 19th to St. Cloud, with my friend La Valette. As 
we passed across the Place Louis XV., now Louis XVI., be asked what 
was going to be done, and what was my opiDion of the event that was 
about to take place. Without entering iuto any detail, I said to him, 
' My friend, we shall sleep to-morrow at the Luxembourg, or we shall 
and BBRB4' At that moment, who could be certain whidb of the two 
things would ha|^en ? Success has legitimized as a noble ienterprize that 
which Ihe most trifling circamstaoce might have turned into a culpible 
atteanpt. 

, ** The sitting of the Ancients, preuded l>y Lemercier, opened at one 
o^clock. A warm discussion, took place on the state of^ afiairs, on the 
dismissal of the Directors, and the immediate election of others. Con- 
siderable heat was manifested ^ reports wei*e brought to Bonaparte 
every moment^ and he at length determined upon entering to, take a part 
tn the debate. His entry was abrupt and angry — that aid fiot give me 
a favourable idea of what he was going to say. The passage by which 
we entered^ and led us right into the middle of the ball, was narrow : « 
we turrod our backs upon the door. Bonaparte had the president at 
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Uiii^5 -ke oodld not gei a front view of bim. I w«8 on the gea^mTt 
jfhtf oof coats .tovcbad*. Bertbkr was od bis kft. 
..'' All tbe speefsbes tbat bayebeea amioged since the etcet dtiffier horn 
cicb other, as they well boaj ; for .he delivered none, uaksa the brokoo 
GOOversatioD with the president maj be caUed such— -a consersation car«> 
lied on without any. dignity or self-possession. The only words that 
could be distinguished were brothers in arms — the frankness of a soldier, 
Jkt questions of tbe president followed one another rapidly 5 they were 
dear. Nothing could be more confused^ or more unintelligibly uttered', 
thin tbe ambiguous and crooked answers of Bonaparte. He talked 
without connection of volcanoes, seo'et agilatums, victories, violated cofh- 
tUMam, He even censured tbe eighteenth Fmctidor, of which be bad 
been the roofit active proraoter^ and tbe main support. He pretended to 
be unacquainted with coery thing up to the moment tbat< the Gomneii of 
AaqoUs had called him to tbe succour of hia oountvy« Then came 
Casar—Cronwell — Tyrant. He repelled over and over^ that is all I haoe 
§^ to say to you : and he had said nothing. He said that after his re- 
tOTD from Italy be bad been called upon to assume the chief authority by 
the wish of tbe nation^ and then by that of bis comrades. He pronounced 
tbe words 2i6fr/jf — equality; for which it was very clear he had not come 
to St* Cloud. He had scarcely uttered these words when a member of 
tfaeAndents, called Linglet I beJieve> interrupted bim bluntly, and cried 
oit, ' You forget the constitutionf At that hb oounteuance ligbted up; 
•ad we could mak« out nothbig moi^ than eighteenth Fructidor^tkiKtk^ 
Vtmal— hypocrites — intrigaers^I am not so — I am going to tell ym — 
/ jsiU abdicate power as soon as the danger which threatens the republic 
Ml he passed, Bonaparte, believing that all his allegations were ad- 
mitted as proofs, summoned up some assurance, and accused the two di- 
rect47rs, Barras and Moulins, saying that they had proposed to put him at 
tbe head of a party whose object it was to put down the men of liberal 
ideas. 

•* At these words, the falsity of which was revolting, a great clamour 
«rose in the ball. A general committee to hear these revelations wa| 
loodly called for. ' No ! No V cried others, ' no general committee 1 
coQspirators have just been denounced: it is fit that France sh9uld know 
erciythuig.* 

" Bonaparte was then invited to enter into the detail oi what he bad 
jou declared against Barras and Moulins, and the prapositton that bad 
been made to bim. , ' Yon ou^t to coooe$d .aothiiig.* These intarcu]^ 
^lOQs, apostrophes and interrogations threw him into confusion ; be 
^gbt himself lost. Instead of entering into explanations of what he had 
wen, he began to accuse afresh — whom ? the Council of Five Hundred, 
vbo wanted to re-erect the scaffolds, revolutionary con^mittees, therevo- 
^^^ofk again. The murmurs became more violent, and his discourse was 
•^ wore destitute of order and connection. One moment be addressed 
bioaelf to the representatives of tbe people, altogether stupified 3 at ano- 
^ to the scJdiers in the court, who could not bear a word; then, 
^thout aDy.trawtMHi, be spoke of tbe thunder of war, and added^ that 
^ was ac^oinpaoi^;by. tbe pod of War and tbe God of Fortune. Tba 
prtndent calinly repeated to him, that he saw no subject of deliberation^ 
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iftto to lel y faoM; thai all be tatd vmi vague. ' ExpUti yoiindf,* 
be ; * disclose the fkaU into wtaieh yoa were imrfte^ to eiiler */ B<nm«» 
peHeoDcemoiieieptsttdaUhe had •akl--*aiidb^ N« 

one caD form an idea of it withoat haviog been present. There was im* 
the slenderest oonnectioo in all that he stammeied oiit->*for so it moat be 
called— with the most inconceifable incohj^renoe. Bonaparte was o^ 
orator* It may easily be supposed that he was more accustomed to the 
roar of battle Uian the olamour of the tribune. His place was before a 
battery, rather than the chair of the president. 

" I saw the bad eflect that this wordy stuff was producing upon the 
assembly, and of the progressive want of possession in Bonaparte. I 
laid to him in an under tone, plucking him gently by tbe lappel of bl* 
ooat, * Go out, general $ you no longer know what you are saying/ I 
toade a sign So BerCkier to second me in engaging him to leave tbe 
place, when all of a sadden, after having rbUmdered out a few mofe 
vrords, he turned round, exolaiming« ' Let iho$e who Uke v^yfcUaw me J 
The sentinels at the door ofiered no resisUnoe to his going out; the 
person who preceded him quietly opened the two curtains which doaed 
the door, and the general instantly leaped upon his horse, which was ia 
the centre of the troops stationed in the court, tn truth, I do not know 
what would have happened if the president, seeing him retire, had said^ 
'-Grenadiers! let no person leave the haH.' I have a strong conviction^ 
tbat instead of sleeping next dliV at the Luxemboure, he would have 
inished his career on the Pkcede hReodhttion,"'^^. iii. p. 87. 

Tlie interview with the Five Hundred was ot a still more 
stormy character. Napoleon, in his proclamatiop, speaks of con- 
spirators armed with dagger and pistol, and represents himself as 
only saved from assassination by the interference of his guard. 

^' Les stylctff qui m^na^ioent les deputes sotit aussitdt- lev£s sur leur 
lib4rateur ; vingt assassins se precipiient sui: inoi et4;herchen^ ma poitrine ; 
les grenadiers du Corps L^gislatif que j'avais Uiss^s.k la port^ de la salle» 
accourent, et se mettent eiitre les assassins et mou LVn de ces braves 
grenadiers (Thom6) est ^rappe d*un coup de stylet (lont ses habits son$ 
perc^s. lis m'enlcvent." 

It is Imoiilitaing to find tbat att tfai* ia an iftvemion of the next 
day, and that the attempts at assas^nation were confined to die 
Ifariag of Thome's coat, wUdi wlis laid hold of -by some deputy, 
enraged at tbe profanation pf tbe halt by the entrance of grena* 
diers. 

The revolution of the igth Brumaire gave Napoleon all that 
was necessary for his final and permanent elevation : it put tbe 
reiqs of govemmeiit into his faanda. Up to that point he 
was an adventurer wbo^e fortune depended on the issue of a 
dirpw. Armed wi^ |hq autbonty of tbe state^ lua progresa waft 
aune^ ,a|eady to tise nbaokile contvool of ell tbe reoourcea of 
the country. Siiby»e^4iitly to the 18th Brumttre, Bempvte 
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diScmwA titles, whkh had laote or IfM refiiriiiM to ikm 
cwnimmtioa of hit pow^ in hiiDself and hk imn; but under 
mxmm wuuaes his actual power vvai pretty nntoh the saitoe. The 
desliiiction of the Directory was the last acclivity he had to saf- 
■KNiBt : the rest of his history is the elevated table^Iand of his life; 
va all know that it led to a precipitous descent. Bourrienney as 
&r as his work has hitherto appeared, bnly accompanies m to th^ 
assumpfioQ of the Imperial titU; and he ceased to be * secretaire 
iolime/ even before that epoch. Between, however, the elevatioa 
of Bonaparte to the Consulship, and the moment when Boui^ 
lienne quitted his service, occurs an eventful and inpcMtaiil 
period, respecting which the information in these Memoir^ is both 
copiotta and curious. It is more desultory aad unoonneoted tba* 
iIm previous part, which traces pretty closely the rise of Bona^ 
parte, step by step; hot it is more aoniising, yields more chanKS 
teristic anecdotes, and is more iHnstrative of the motives and 
actions of the historical personages who figure daring tb^ extra- 
ordinary period of the Consulship of Napoleon. Above all, how«- 
ever, they set before us in true and striking colours the portrait of 
him who played the first part in the great drama of the times. 
He has often been drawn, but he never sat for his likeness befotftv 
or at least, no artist had e^or such lona and tranquil oppottttaia» 
ties of catchii^ his resemblance. We will follow Bourrienne's 
method, and attranpt to paint by examples. But we warn our 
readers that die effect of M we can condense in a sknall space, of 
characteristic circumstances, must fall far short of the sure and 
gradual effect of Bourrienne's details. We have read all that has 
been written of Napcdeon in fatter yean, and yet it wonM really 
stem lio< OS that Bonapartei First Consul, has not yet been 
known. The period must be borne in mind; for, as Bourrienne 
remarks, age goes for much in men's histories. The Emperor and 
At Cooaoi are very different modifications of the same diaracter; 
the same substance in different stages of a chemical process. 
JBonnienae guarantees- the resemblance' of his portrait only be- 
twem 1790 and i€Q4. 

It.ii rare to find men governing ihemaelves by any abstract-nde 
or pfiocipie; we are most of ua cveaturea of chance, nearly aH 6f 
drcnmstance. In Napoleon, as in other great men, however, ont 
may d^ect certain dominating moving causes, whi^h may be seen 
to have shaped their course -dirough life. Whether these caused 
are the result of rejection, or wt^ther they arise from the infiu^ 
enoe of- dispositions implanted by nature, it will be found tha^ 
4ey do oot» as -in the instances of •common men> take their rise 
from circoflutaooes^ but* shape and mould the accidents of li£i 
vitfa the -iMMials'of advaoceaient. We hf^# seen why 8ono^ 
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parte went to Egypt; he was apprehensive of gvowiag stale : rs- 
•patatioBs.contiinially succeed one- another, and thoogh the ^ooa^ 

Jueror. of Italy was the idol of the moment, he knew that iti 
'ranee, glory suspended, like bright armour hung up, soon grows 
rusty. The impression of the necessity of continually renewing 
Ilia laurels, in order to preserve his influencci may not only be de- 
tected in this and many other instances, but we learn from Bour- 
rieane that he ^ade a principle of it, and that here is probably to 
he. found the secret of many otherwise perplexing points of bis 
Jiistory. He would say to Bourrienne, *' My power hangs by mj 
glory: my gkvy is derived from the victories 1 have gained. My 
authority would fall were I not to give it for a base, more glory, 
MMNre victories. Conquest has made me what I am — conquest 
alone can keep me so." He. considered that to be stationary was 
to be sinking, and hence his unceasing desire to march em aoturt. 
*' A new government," he would further remark, ** must dazzle 
and astonish : the moment its ickU ceases it is lost." There is s^ 
Mtle truth and reason in this principle of action, that we are dis- 
posed rather to consider it as a self^deceptive apology for. tkat 
.which was at the bottom of it, which was in fact the result of his 
.arganization — the bnain (Tactwite. It is absurd, observes our 
author, to look for repose on the part of a man who was motion 
ilself. . In the passion of activity we may look for the spring of 
Kapoleon's greatness : we may also look to it for the cause of his 
downfal at a time of life when age, luxury, and success all com- 
bined to retard that accelerating velocity which previously had 
carried him .through everything in triumph. We have already ob* 
served upon the simultaneity of his conception and execution, in 
other words, liis rapidity of performance, which will account for 
much, but not for all. In the anecdote which Bourrienne .tetts us 
of the conception of Marengo, there is felicity of combination, as 
well as facility of execution. This is the story vrhich Bourrienne 
jcalls the guerre des epwgles; the picture is admirable. 

• ** The !7tb of March^ in a moment of gaiety and good-bumour, he 
(Bonaparte) told me to unrol the great map of Italy, by Cbancbard. 
He stretched himself upon it, and maide me put myself by his side. He 
then, with great seriousness, began to prick here and there numeroas 
pins, with heads of black and red sealing-wax. J observed him. la 
sileDce, and waited the result of this inoffensive campaign. When he 
had finished placing the enemy*s troops, and arranged bis own in the 
positions in which he hoped to lead them, he said to me, * Now where 
do you think I intend to beat Melas,' (the Austrian general) ? ' The 
iJevil take me,' said I, ' if 1 understand anything about it/ * You 
are an ass,' said Bonaparte ; ' look here a little. Melas is at Alex- 
andria, his bead-quarters ; he will remain there till Genoa surrenders. 
At Alexandria he has his magazines^ his hospitals, his artillery, his re- 
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^ ¥mma% the Alps-heie (poisking eat tbe great Si^ Benuupd)^ Ic 
iA wftm Melasyl cut o£P Lis com luunicatioDs with Austria, and I meet* 
with him here in the plains of Scrivia,' (placing a red-headed pin at San 
J^ano.) Observing that I considered this manoeuvre of pins as a pas- 
tioK^ he coaamenced bi3 round of little abusive apostrophes, (sucb as] 
mBf, migaud, btfc, imbecile, &c. &c.) wliich were with him nothing but 
a kind of affectionate familiarity, and then set to work again upon' his' 
pins. Werrosc from the map after about a <juarter of an hour : I ToHe<f ' 
ir«p, and thought no more of the matter. But when, ibur monthv after, 
I'iMMt »yMif at 8an Jnliano, with hh pcntfblio aod hit dle8pateh«i/* 
wksdi I was obliged to gather upn the coufusioB of the day; -aad wheoi 
the sKoie eseniDg at ToKTe-dt-Gali6)itio, which is but a league theoo^ I 
wrote under his dictation the bulletin of the battle*-I frankly avowed my; 
adoHraiion for bis military cpnceptions. He smiled himself at the ex« 
actoess of his foresight.*' ^ 

. The man who could four months befonehand predict the posi*' 
ttOD and circumstances oft a great battle in a forei^ country/ 
■y^t lave afforded their due skate of praise, to: the insttuments. 
ef his sQcxees. It was not so ^th NapoleoD; .he cosldi spare oo 
aloiy; he was always jealous of: his genends andofteers. To» 
KctkiBmnp, who. by a mon^nt of inspired hrayery sawsd^iAO 
nriier won, this very buttle of Marengo^ he could. only- say, ** You 
■■de a tolerably good charge;" while he exi^erated the praiae; 
of ethers, whom no one else was Ukely to distinguish. From^tbet 
same gteediness of glory, or perhaps from somejmeaner paaaoo'/ 
be never eouM be brought to allow that he had enred. True^ 
grectpesa cao4i&>rd to be wrong, but there wsB a daab of qbar«> 
lalaoism in all the success of Napoleon that dreaded the Ughl** 




were Us mere slaves : he never looked at them, for, as he ob'^. 
served, *' they only say what I tell them.*' His dislike of discus- 
flioo affected even the tribunate; it was a part of the consular 
constitution which he bore with impatiencei and <|uickly supr. 
ptessed. . '^ What will they say at Faria?*' was an mcentive to. 
some of the m^inest as well as some of the finest of his actioiuu. 
It produoed great victories, and led him even to intercept notes of 
ifevitation to dinner, which at one tioie neariy occupied a bureaot 
finr itself. The extensive ramifications of his police are not to be> 
considered so much as the precautionary support of his gdvern-' 
Bient, as the means of satisfying his appetite for knowing all that 
was said about him : it was the motive of his walks about Paris 
with Bourrienoe, in a sort of undress, when he would enter sfao^s, 
and while his companion cheapened goods, he himself would in- 
quire what the good people thought of the farceur. He was 
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shop by an old wotoaa, and lie and his secretary oblrged to take 
to their heels, because the First Consul had spoken disrespect-' 
fully of biuiself. He was not content with one police^ or one 
establishment of spies; he set police against police: and wliile 
even the adroit Fouch^ was his minister^ he bad other sets of 
apiey upder the direction of Junot and other j^rsons* It may be 
aiippoaed that be reaped every morning a- prattjrhiirvest of £ab^ 
hwd in At shape of reoortfi. It was FoimM's ^mwmmmii^ to- 
tnck the secret agents witn fislae iaitelltgence> and put iato tfaenr* 
aioiilfas allegations which sometimes created no saiall coiifusioa in 
the camp. On one occasion Jnnot's report bore, that BourrievM 
himself Jeft the Tuileries at such and such an hour of the night ; 
that he betook himself to a certain hotel in the Faubourg of St. 
Geniiain, and there held divert discourses^ the burthen of which 
was, that.Bonapafte had vescJved to make himself kii^« At. 
the time uidieatcd, Bom-rienoe was wriUng under the dictatioa. 
of NapoleoB^ and* as die Consul wdl knew, bad never left his 
elbow. Jaaot was oondemned for a blockhead, aad Fou«h6» who 
eoofiissed the trkk to Bourrieaiie^ hmghed in hh sleeve: bot 
Beaa|mfte war not eared of hia partiality for poliee«report8« It 
aoawtfmes happened that the police was more noonvenient to ita 
auiater than to nis enemies, as may be seen in fiormrienne's ad^ 
CooBt of the curiouu traosaotion respecting the publication ot a 
pamphlet, which waa intended tot feel the way to the throne* 

'' In December, 1890, during the time that Foueh^ was enr the look 
oat for the Mai eentrivers of the attempt of the third Nivesa {the inlei^ 
nal machioe), a Mltle pamphkt, entitled * PAaAaaib mamaa CmBASL^ 
Caotrwau Ava BooirA«AATB/ was aent to the Firal CaaBpL . He waa 
absent when I reeeivcri il. ^ a^ it» and saw ttmt h^rcrfitaiy |iHM)Mr<^ 
wai openly preached. I bad np inforroatioQ respiting tbif [)^phlety 
but I was sure that it came, as it actually did, iropi the o^c« of the. 
minister of the interior, where it was distributed in great profusion. 
After reading it, I put it on the table : Bonaparte entered some seconds 
after, took it up, and pretended to run through it. • Have you read^ 
iWs r * Yes, general/ * Well ! wb^ do you think of it >' 'I think/ 
general, that it will do a great deal of harm ; it appears to me out of 
season, fbi^ it prematurely rei^eals your designs/ The First Coaisul took 
the pamphlet, and threw it on the ground, as he was in llie habit of 
doing with all the absurdities of the day wlien he had east a rapid glance 
over them, 1 1 way. not the only one who entertained tbi» opinion of the 
l^mphlet, for the day after, the prefects nearest ^ Paris sent up a copy 
to the First Consul^ with complaints of the evil effect which it had pro- 
duced. . . . After having looked at this correspondence, he said to roe, 
' Bourrienne, send for Fouchc j let him come here with all speed, to^ ren- 
A*f m^ an account of this affair.* Half an hour after, Rjuche made a 
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JrilfM look place; on the one band carried on witb the greateit 
wmAf and on tbe other with imperturbable coolnesi> and a touch of 
tie stfdooic * What is this pamphlet? what do they 3ay of it in Paris V 
'GeaenJ, there is hut odo opinion of it, which is, that it is extremely 
dsDgerous.* ' Well, then I why have you let it appear ; it is an insnlt ?* 
'Qmrrf, I •we tome delicaey 4o the author.' ' Delicacy! WhalL h it 
jmmma} Yom <m^ to throw him into tbe Temple/ ' Bm> geaena, 
jm bntim Lmmeu iu»< taken this pamphlet under hit pmleQiioii ; ikm 

efigmd fdbliciNtai took place by his oider; in short, it prooceded 
tbe mWstry of the iiiterior.' ' What it that to me) it was yovr 
4i9«it miiuster of the police, to arrest Lneicn, »nd lock him up in the 
Tf«fk}-*^idiot that be is ! . be can do nothing but Qompromise me/ 
4Acr otteriag theae words the First Consul left the room hastily, and 
dwed the door after him with violence. Remaining done with Fduchi^, 
1 took an opportunity of asking an explanation of the half^smile that 
vts playing about his lips daring B<H)aparte*t wrath i I saw clearly 
tkat be had aometfcing in resenre. ' Pot the author in the Temple !' said 
FmdietoDie} ' that wonld be a diffieidt matter. Abmrnd at the eieot 
ikii paanhlet wat likely to piodoee* aa soon as I tawH J Mtnt tAXiweieb; 
laihvir him tbt evtent of bis- impmdettco* lotlaad.of jantwenng n% 
ha went tQ aecfc the .«rigiQil m a n it mp t» ivhwh ha tbaw«d tno-t^and 
lAat do yea thuik.l saw } (OnmUims midmmdstiimMm ike hwrf ■iriYmg 

Oil the irery fubjectof this pamphlet, the First Cpnaulgaye ir 
atrikiD^ proof of bis love of espionage. He arrai^ed ^ oinner, 
with his. brother Joseph* for the ^xprets purpose of pumpir^ 
BounieQiie hipo^lf. JQsepb wa9 tba apy» tndi Bquqb^ v^s.pre- 
M9L Boitfrieniia talked freely pf tho piatter, aa to thfoae^ whoia 
kt< could cowi|ittiiicftte nothing tbfiy M nol kpWf fiwapurte 
vat yockfy imtrtmtpi. Th^ mxt day fionnioime obaorved* hit 
ar to be- exceedingly cold, aad heshovred his dit« 
» or rather kia loas of oonlideBoe, by saying, ** Leave my 
1 in tbe beakety I wUi open them myself/' 
"This. unexpected. sally surprised me; bat as I bad nothing to i^ 

Kmysdf wHh, ,1 determined to be amused with tbe distrust which 
se to show, without giving bis reasons. I put at the bottom of the; 
httka a}l the letters which I rec(^iz^d ^ comiqg from tbe rainisteix^ 
dl the reports whi9h came for the Cousul to my address, and I covered 
tlicin over with letters of no' consequence, or at least, which from ipy 
W>it of reading them, and the character of the addresses, I' judged to. 
beiach: requests for a choice of numbers in the lottery, in order to 
sfiil themselves of the First Consul's good fortune ; prayers that he would 
^(1 godfather to children ; solicitations for places ) announcements of 
Qwitges and births ; ridiculous eulogies ; disgusting anonymous pro^ 
iictwm, &c. Sec. 

" Tbe opeoiag of all these letters, to which he was not accustomed^ 
^ bis patience, and he opened very few. Often the same day, but 
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ilwtjrt Ibe DcsLt dMj, tbere come a fmh Icttei' req«iri^ 4Uiitti«v«r %i9 
the one of the nigbt before^ and compiaininff tb^ il hkid not been ^r^^ 
ceiTed before. Tbe First Consul broke tbe seals of abbiit twenty letterB, 
dnd left the restj for judging with tolerable accuracy" by the form, 
stamp and seal> that tbe^ letters required the answer to the former ones, 
I put them under all the rest. ' ' 

< '* Not wishing to carry this little piece of malice too har, nor remain* 
in tiie hl9t position in which the gossipping of Joeeph imd placed me, I* 
itsolved to put an end to it. The fbnrth day, after 4be tos i w c M of the' 
evening was done, which had been sulkily got thvoogh, and ittUvntpled* 
by unpleasant little sallies, 1 let Bonaparte go down and go to mmI. 
Half an hour after I went to his apartment, which 1 was permitted Uy 
^ter at all hours. I had a taper in my hand ; I took a chair, and pat 
the candle on the bed-side table. He rousied himself, as did Josephine. 
' What is there new?* said he to me, with surprize. ' Grenerai,' I an-' 
swered, * I come to declare to you that it is impossible for me to stay 
any longer with you ^ my place is not tenable without perfect confi-' 
dence. You well know how devoted 1 am to you 5 if you have to re-* 
proadi me with anything, let me at least know the eausfe : the situation 
I bav^been in for the b^t three days is too painful to me;' ^ What baa 
he done then?' demanded Josephine. ' That is no afiair of yours/ 
Then tumii^ towards me, he added, ' WeU then, I haiw reason to oom- 
plain ci 3^00. I know that you have talked of affairs ai mookent la a* 
manner that does not suit me.' * I can assure you that 1 have talked to; 
no one but to your brother. He put me on tbe track, and most un- 
doubtedly he is far too much au courant for me to inform him of any*-, 
thing. I talked of a thing equally well known to both one and tbe other : 
he has reported to you just what be pleased, but I cannot act in a simi- 
lar way towards him, accuse him as he has accused me, and betray the 
confidence be reposed in me. Ought I, general, in speaking freely to your, 
brother, to look to find in him an inquisitor.' ' Yes ! I avow it. After 
what Joseph reported to me, I eonsideicd it right to put my eotifideadf 
io quarantine/ ' It has lasted three days/ * Come, BtfaimoQe, it ia 
eQded : let us talk no more of it. Open my letters ; yoit will find tbeai 
sadly in arrear ^ it was too tedious a ousiness for ipe ; apd thea, I boib»-. 
how or other always fell upon fooleries.' 

" I seem to hear and see the good Josephine half-raising herself ia 
bed, and saying with the most amiable sweetness, ' What ! Bonaparte, 
is it possible that you could suspect Bourrienne, who is so attached to 
you — who is your only friend : how have you suffered them to lay a 
trap for him like this — a dinner arranged on purpose ! My God, how 1 
detest thy police !' Bonaparte then began to laugh, and said jokingly, 
' Sleep, sleep, and mind thy frippery ^ women understand nothing oJF 
affairs of government/ When I retired it was nearly two o'clock." 

But Bonaparte believed not in friendship, and he did nol 
tfiink he possessed even one friend : neither did he ; he was inca- 
pable of feeling it, and consequently of inspiring it. In the case 
of Desaix he may be said to have made the nearest approach to 
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it: bat oo looking into die able, but at'tbe saoie time unainbitiouy 
dmscter of Desaix, it becomes pretty obvious that the founds* 
tiaii of his warm feelings for that general ivaa laid in a high opi- 
oioo of his talents, joined with a conviction that they, would never 
become dangerous or obtrusive to bim. Bonaparte's favourite 
maxim was, that there are two levers by which men are to be 
flwved— ^/isar and iniere$$» This he vt^ould often repeat, and be 
made no acraple of avowing Jbis incapability of eitt^r loving or 
bmg loved t He has often said to Bourrienne — 

** FVieodship is bat a word : I love no one ; no, not even my brotbefs 
—^Joseph perhaps a little ; and then, if I do, it is by hf^it, because he is 
tbe eldest of n8« Duroc ! Ah yes ! him too I love ; bat why } his char 
laeCer pleases me. He is cold,' dry, severe 5 and then Daroc never sihed? 
tears. As for myself, I care littje about- it , I well know that I have no 
tme friends. As long as I am what I am, I can make as many friend^ 
io all appearance as I want. You see, Bourrienne, we must leave 
whiinperiDg to the women; it is their affair: but I — no sensibility for 
me, I must be firm 3 unless tbe heart is ^rm, no one ou^ht to meddle 
widi affidrs of either war or politics.*' 

But aithongh he did not believe in friendship; he believed in 
honour. It was tiie moral principle on which he seemed to have 
the greatest reliance; for it is a modification of the influence of 
opinion on the bnman heart, and to all the shades of this power 
he was himself feelingly alive. When he granted the interview to 
Georges Cadoudal, a man who avowedly by all means, fair and foul> 
•ought his hfe, he would not permit himself to bdUeve thatjie would 
betray tbe honcmrable confidence imDlied by a private audience* 
He took no psecautiony and when Uapp, who was in an anti- 
ckambor^ repeatedly pushed, open tbe door of tbe saloon, in which 
BoiMparte and Georges were walking up and down, Bon%- 
parte.aarepeaitedly closed it. Bournenne telU a singular story in 
point of a yoaag Pole wbom the First Consul distinguished in 
one of his visits to the College .of Louis le Grand, sumamed the 
Piytansrom. . He was a son of Oeneral Miackzinski, who died 
fighting aoder the colours of the Republic. When he left the 
csUege he entered the army, and was pointed out to Bonaparte 
as he .was reviewing his tioops on tbe plain of Sablons; be was 
then sixtenn or seinenteen. The First. Consul said to him, " I 
knew your father^ be vras a brave man; act like him: in si^ 
mondhs you shaU, be an officer.*' Six months passed : Miackzinski 
wrote to the First Consul to remind him of his promise. He 
waited a month; no answer. Then Miackzinski wrote again, as 
JMk>W5 : '' You told me to be worthy of my father; I will be so* 
You told me i should be an officer in six months: it is now 
isceii months ago. When you receive this letter, I shall be no 
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more: I do not choose ta serve a governaieDty the chief of 
vrhich breaks his word." Young Miackzinski kept hid. After 
despatching his letter, he retired to his room and blew out his 
brains. A few days afterwards his commission arrived. Bona- 
parte had not forgotten him; the delay had arisen in the forms of 
the war-off ce. Bonaparte was greatly affected by this event; it 
was precisely of a nature to touch him : with such men for soldiers 
he knew he could conquer the world. ** Oh these Poles !" he 
cried; ** they are all honour! My poor Sulkowski! I am sure he 
.would have done as much." Sulkowski was a favourite aide-de- 
-camp, who was killed in Egypt; the very soul of honour, brave, 
able, well informed, and devoted to his general. Bonaparte lost 
^our aide-de-camps during the short time he was in Egypt. One 
of them, Croisier, appearing to Bonaparte to lack the proper 
degree of boldness at the proper moment, he burst out against 
him in one of his violent and humiliating attacks of abuse and 
contempt. The word " coward" escaped him ; Croisier deter- 
mined not to survive it; he sought death on several occasions, 
but did not succeed till the siege of Acre. He was in attendance 
on Napoleon in the trenches there, when such a sharp look out 
was kept by the garrison, that if an elbow or feather showed itself 
above or beside them, it was instantly grazed by a bullet. Croi- 
sier watched his opportunity, and jumped upon the platform. 
•*' Come down, I command you," cried Napoleon, in a voice of 
•thunder; but it was too late, the victim of his severity fell at his 
feet. Murat, the chivalrous braver of all danger, had also his 
-mofnent de peur, which lost him the countenance of his general 
until displeasure could no longer resist the brilliancy of his 
achievements. It was at the siege of Mantua, in the first Italian 
-campaign, that Murat was ordered to charge a body of troops 
that were making a sortie from the garrison. He hesitated, and 
in his confusion declared himself wounded: he was renaoved 
from the presence of the general ; he was in every way discounte- 
nanced: m Egypt he was sent on the most distant and dangerous 
services; in short, he more than reconquered his character before 
the battle of Aboukir, on which occasion Napoleon himself 
was obliged to declare he was superb. The brave Marshal 
Lannes one day severely reprimanded a colonel who had punished 
a young officer for a moment depeur. *• That, man/' said he, " is 
worse than a poltroon who pretends that he never felt fear!'' 

We have sjpoken of Napoleon's sensibility to individual sufier- 
tng when it did not interfere with his military or political projects; 
411 that case he steeled himself against the weakening influence of 
iiumane-feeKngs, according to the maxim which we lately quoted 
•respecting -the jiecessity of a hard heart for him who meddles with 
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war or politics. From pc^cyor from sensibility, however, 
Banapwte was fond of the power of pardoning, and felt grateful 
la tkose abovt him who brought to his consideration those cases 
to which oMTcy might be safely extended. The instances are 



** I bad escaped/' says Bourrienne/ ** for a few moments to meet 
Mademoiselle Poitrincourt. On entering I found the First Consul in the 
cabroeC, surprized to find himself alone, as I was not in the habit of 
futtbig it without his knowledge. ' Where have you been then V said 
he. 'I have just been to see a relation of mine, who has a petition to 
ky before you.' * What is it about V I told him of the melancholy 
■faarion of M. Defeu (an emigr^ who had baen taken with arms in his 
JMnds). His first answer was terrible. ' No pity,* cried he, ' for the 
emigres; be who fights against his country is a child that wishes to 
murder his mother.' The fi|tst burst of wrath passed over, I began 
■gain ', I represented M. Defeu's youth, and the good effect it would 
love. * Well,' said he, * write, " The First Consul orders that the 
sentence of M. Defeu be suspended." ' He signed thb laconic order, 
which I sent off" instantly to Greneral Ferino. I informed my cousin 
of it, and was easy as to the consequences of the affair. The next 
■oning I had scarcely entered the First Consul's chamber before he 
snd, ' Well, Bourrienne ! you say nothing more of your M. Defeu : 
are you satisfied V ' General ! I cannot find terms in which to express 
ay gratitude.' < Ah ! bah ! — But I do not like to do things by halves ; 
write to Ferino, that I desire M. Defeu may be set at liberty imme- 
diately. I am making an ingrate — well ! so much the worse for him. 
Always apply to me in matters of this kind 3 when I refuse, it is be- 
cause it is impossible to do otherwise.' " 

We had been led to expect some elucidation of the affair of the 
Due d'Eo^iien from- these Memoirs; they, however,, communis 
cale DO new facts. At that time Bourrienne had left the service 
of Napoleon, and can contribute nothing to the history of this 
tragical catastrophe beyond some pertinent reasoning on the real 
au&or of it. He makes no scruple of loading Bonaparte himself 
with the entire atrociousness of the project. There is no doubt 
that he could be cruel when be thought it necessary to his inte- 
rests to be so; and that being poorly endowed with sympathy of 
any kind at any time, it. required but a shadow of danger to his 
political existence tojuatify in his eyes any act, however bloody, 
howeve r inhuman. The only probable motive which has been, or 
can be, attributed to Napoleon, is the determination to commit 
himself and his friends to an eternal opposition to the return of 
the Bourbons, and to strike a seasonable terror into the emigres, 
who were again, on occasion of the breaking out of the war, be* 
Waning to combine their intrigues against the audiority of him 
iiho was on the foini of passing* from the condition of Consul to 
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that of Emperor. The return of the Bonrbons, though it had be- 
come utterly improbable at the time when it actually took plmce, 
in the years of the Consulship was an event continually in the 
minds of men. It was even agitated in the interior of die Cos* 
sular palace itself. The First Consul's secretary and Josephine, 
his wife, were Hboth favourable to the measure; and Bonaparte 
himself was beset even in his private apartments with entreaties, 
or at least significant allusions, to the magnanimity of renouncing 
supreme authority in favour of the legitimate claimast. It ia 
well known that Louis XVIII., in a dignified but complimeo* 
tary letter to Bonaparte, claimed his throne at his hands. Tbe 
St. Heletia Memoirs communicate the fact, and give the «oh- 
stance of the First Consul's answer. In the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne we find an exact copy of the correspondence, and an 
account of the reception it met wittflfrom Napoleon. 

'* The First Consul was greatly agitated at the reception of this letter. 
Although he every day declared his resolution to have nothing to do 
with the princes, he was still reflecting upon whether it was necessaiy 
to answer it or not. The number of important affairs (20tb Feb. 1800) 
which occupied him at tbe tiiue, seconded his^indecision, and he was in 
no hurry to reply. I ought to say that Josephine and Hortense conjured 
him to give tbe king hope; thai that bound him to nothing, and would 
leave time to see if he could not in the end play a far higher part than that 
of Monck. Their entreaties were so urgent, that be said to me, ' These 
devils of women are mad ; tbe Faubourg St. Germain turns their heads ; 
they have made the royalists into Gods. But that is nothing to me ; 111 
have none of them.' Madame Bonaparte told me that she urged him to this 
step, lest he should think of making himself king, which always excited 
in her a presentiment of misfortune that she coald not banish from her 

mind In the munerous conversations which I had with the First 

Consul, be discussed the proposition of Louis XVIII., and its conse- 
quences, with great sagacity : he said, however, ' The partisans of tbe 
Bourbons are very much mistaken if they think I am a man to play the 
part of Mouck.' The thing rested there at first, and tbe letter of the 
king was left on tbe table. In the interval Louis XVIII. wrote a second 
letter. 

'* * It is a long time since, general, you ought to be aware, that you 
have acquired my esteem. If you doubt the force of my gratitude, 
cho<>8e your place, fix the lot of your friends. As to my principles, I am 
a Frenchman — Clement bv character, I should be still more so byTeasoa. 
No ! the conqueror at Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, of Italy and of Egypt, 
cannot prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But you are losing predous 
time. We have the power of ensuring the glory of France ; I say we, 
because I have need of Bonaparte for that, and be cannot do it without 
me. 

" * General ! Europe observes you, glory awaits you, and I am im- 
patient to restore peace to my people. 

' Loms.' " 
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TUs letter also remained for some Um^ unnoticed. At length 
Bonaparte determined to write »n answi^r. He made a rough 
copj; Bourriettne suggested some grammatical changes^ which 
were made. This disfigured original was then signed ; it was not> 
however, after the alterations^ in a state fit to send^ and it laid 
Smt some time longer on the tabl^; it was despatched at last. 
The substance was, that Louis ought to abandon all hope of a 
letom to his throne, for it was only by iparching oyer the bodies 
of a hundred thoosand Frenchmen that he cpuld arrive at it. 

Some days after the receipt of the lett^ from Louis XVIII. 
Bonaparte and his secretary were walking in bis favourite alley at 
Malmaison, which was only separated from his cabinet by a small 
bridge ; he was in a good humour, for afiairs were going on well, 
and be commenced a confidential conversation on the return of the 
Bourbons. His remarks prove that he had deeply weighed all 
the peculiarities of his situation, and had calculated the probable 
oonseqoences of the restoration of the legitimate family with his 
ordinary acuteness and more than ordinary coolness. He broke 
off the dialogue with — " My part is taken. Let us talk of it no 
more ; but I vrell know how the women torment you. Instead 
of agreeing with them, however, you ought to open their eyes 
and undeceive them about their ridiculous presentiments. Let 
them leave me alone, and attend to their knitting." The women 
went on knitting, remarks Bourrienne, he went on writing; 
Bonaparte made himself Emperor — and died at St. Helena. 

Josephine's horror at the idea of her husband making himself 
king might be explained by her fear lest it should engage him in 
tome project of founding a aynasty by means of his proper off* 
spring. Poor woman ! this was a melancholy privntiqui which 
cost her many tears and much physic ; she had an idea that medi- 
doe might restore her fertility. Her anxiety on this subject was 
fearful ; she seemed to have foreseen the event that actually took 
place. The necessity of having children was not an unfrequent 
mbject in the mouth of Bonaparte ; and Joseph, his brother, had 
the depravity, on occasion of Josephine's visit to the baths of 
PkHnbieres, to advise her in the coarsest and strongest manner to 
ka^e no measures untried which might possibly procure preg- 
nancy. The dialogue is reported at length from the mouth of 
Josephine, who confided her grief and indignation to ^e eai* of 
her-hnsband's secretary. The proposal to Josephine may be put 
on a par with the brutal attempt to carry off Marie Louise at Blois, 
IS related by Madame Durand and Bausset. Indeed the Bona- 
parte family do not appear to any advantage in the close view 
which Bourrienne affords us of dieir respective cliaracters and 
conduct. It was in their incapacity diat Bonaparte saw the ne« 
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cessity of offspring. France^ he well knew, wovld have tolerated 
none of his brothers in his place; on the contrary, he uaed to say, 
as first consul, that unless he lived thirty years, his principal 
generals would contend for the supreme authority and involve the 
country in civil commotion. " It is a pity," said the fatal Fouch6 
in confidence to Bourrienne, *' that his wife does not die; for 
sooner or later he must take a wife who will bear children. His 
brothers are revoltingly incapable ; his death will be a signal of 
dissolution, and the Bourbon party will make head." During his 
life, however, Bonaparte put an end to the hopes of that fEunily 
by the death of the Due d'Enghien ; he effectually put an end to 
the entreaties of the women. It is remarkable, and we have it 
on the authority of Josephine^ as reported by Bourrienne, that be 
could not bear to speak of this catastrophe, and that when he did 
so, it was in a vague and uneasy manner, which showed his dis- 
like of the subject. 

Bourrienne did not remain with Bonaparte until he assumed 
the imperial purple. It is possible that he did not find his old 
schoolfellofv duly penetrated with respectful awe. Bourrienne 
gives us to understand that he was no flatterer ; he appears to 
have been independent in his manner of thinking, and fond of 
putting his master in what he thought the right road. A general 
may bear this, and even a consul approve ; but when the temples 
begin to ache for the diadem, it is a signal of a great change from 
the man to more than mortal. It is felt, that no equal even in ia- 
dependence of thought ought to be tolerated, much less admitted 
into familiar intercourse. We are told that Bonaparte himself 
assigned as a reason why he could not keep Bourrienne in bis 
service, that people began to say that he could not do without 
him ; a saying the falsehood whereof he thought proper to prove* 
It is more probable, however, that the true reason of Bourrienne's 
quitting, was the one indicated above, namely, that he had become 
spoiled by power, and could no longer suffer near him a kind of 
comrade and friend rather than a servant. He had made attempts 
to subdue the pride and self-esteem of his old school-fellow. One 
morning Bourrienne entered the cabinet and found a workman 
placing a bell over his chair; the object of which was, that when 
Bonaparte wanted Bourrienne in his room of audience for a fact, 
or a date, or a paper, as often happened, he might ring for him. 
Bourrienne made the bell-hanger descend and leave his task; he 
then went up to Napoleon, not yet risen, and told him what he 
had done. The First Consul had the meanness to shelter him- 
self under a subterfuge; he pretended that the keeper of the 
cabinet had misunderstood him, that he had only intended to 
have the bell mended which ran through the cabinet^ and which 
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sened to call the attendant in waiting. This was not a cir- 
comstaoce to escape the memory of Napoleon : he always made 
Ben pay for degrading him even in his own estimation and by 
his own act. It is a remark of Bourrienne, that no man ever 
suffered hinoself to be entreated by Bonaparte^ or consented to 
any proposal with reluctance^ who was not made to pay for it. 
The qaarrel which ultimately led to Bourrienne's dismissal is 
an illustration of this unamiable trait in his character. Some 
note from Napoleon had not duly reached Talleyrand : irritable 
and impetuous^ he taxed Bourrienne with neglect, passionately 
aad erroneously : Bourrienne had caused it to be placed in the 
hands of the proper officer, but Talleyrand was not to be found. 
In ringing for the gargon de bureau, to ascertain the fact, the 
fmi Consul broke the bell-rope and wounded his finger against 
the marble chimney-piece, a small circumstance, which gave 
additional fuel to, his wrath ; he lost all sense of decency — shut 
die door violently in Bourrienne's face — and permitted hin^self 
to apjjy to bis secretary one of the grossest expressions of a 
language which abounds in terms of abuse. The secretary, in 
his turn, forgot himself, and opened the door only to repeat the 
phrase with interest: he then ascended to his chamber, and 
penned a note to the Consul, in which he begged to be per- 
mitted to retire from the performance of his arduous duties. 
During this scene Talleyrand was present, and looked on with 
his ordinary sang-froid. When Napoleon read the note, Duroc 
was with him : the comment was brief — il boude, said the mas- 
ter, — accepte. And until his passion had subsided, he permitted 
Bourrienne's preparations for departure to go on, and only inter- 
fered in diem to show a disposition to brutal unkindness. But 
Bonaparte had no one to supply the place of Bourrienne. 
J)oroc attempted it, and fairly declared he neither would nor 
could fulfil the duties of the post. For the moment, therefore, 
Bourrienne was to be retained, and his master employed those 
little arts of cajolery which succeeded with him in so many in- 
stances. Bourrienne was leaving the Tuileries, when he was 
told Napoleon wished to see him : he entered the cabinet — 

*' Hie First Consul met me smiling, and pulling me by the ear, said, 
' Are yon still in a pet V and he led me in this manner to my ordinary 
place. ' Come, place yourself there.* It is necessary to have known the 
man, to judge ot my position : he had, when he liked, a seducing charm 
wfaidi carri^ you along with him. I did not feel the power of resist- 
ing him. I could answer nothing, and I resumed my ordinary occupa- 
tioD.'* 

Napoleon, however, quickly placed M. de Menneval under 
the instruction of Bourrienne, under pretence of assisting him : 
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m soon as be conceived that M. de Menneva! was equal to 
the task, Bourrienne was dismissed with little ceremony, on the 

f round of some false charge of gambling in the fends ; and, by 
fapoleon's subsequent meanness regarding him, made to paj 
dear for a moment of excusable loss (rf temper. This, it must be 
remarked, is Bourrienne's own account of the story : his enemies 
have doubtless another version of it. We must, however, declare 
that the complexion of Bourrienne's narrative, both in this and 
other instances, is that of truth and sincerity. It would be idle 
to say that he was an exception to the universal rule of mankind : 
he has his own manner of viewing events; and his manner of 
telling them is coloured at least by that self-love and that desire 
to stand well with the world, which is inseparable from our na- 
ture. In the midst of his most elaborate efforts at candour, and 
it is true that he is laboriously candid, we can, we imagine, per- 
ceive some little self-seeking. It is only just, however, to say, 
that his work besirs innumerable marks of being written chiefly 
for the propagation of truth ; and that all the tests of internal 
and external evidence that we have been able to apply^ go to 
confirm the fairness, the accuracy, and the intelligence of the 
writer. 

The position of Bourrienne, in the cabinet of Napoleon, ne- 
cessarily proves the possession of no ordinary talents^-no small 
acquirements. Even after their rupture, Bourrienne was selected 
for the embassy to Hamburg, at that time a post of difficulty. 
And if there were any doubt of his capability to appreciate the 
character and powers of Napoleon, the Memoirs themselves will 
abundantly satisfy the most fastidious reader. They are in every 
respect the work of an able man, and we have given our opinion 
that they are also the production of an honest one. Napoleon is 
not represented in an amiable light : the question is — is it a true 
one? We may say of it, as is often observed of portraits of per- 
sons whom we have not seen — it looks a likeness — it bears all 
the strong marks of reality. 

Like most French books, the Memoirs of De Bourrienne ap- 
pear in livraisons, and they are not yet concluded : all that por- 
tion, however, has appeared, to which, in the narrative of the 
secretary, the greatest interest is necessarily attached; namely, 
that which relates Bourrienne's experience in the actual service 
6f his master. When he leaves the cabinet, he becomes an or- 
dinary observer ; and though able and acute in his remarks on 
passing events, he is no longer freely admittied behind the scenes. 
With the parts that have appeared, the work must, therefore, in 
a great measure, lose the character of a revelation. 
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Arr. II. — Walsteui. Tragedie en cinq Actes. Par ?• Clu 
Liadi^res: representee sur le 'Theatre Franfais & 22 Octobre, 
1828. Paris, 1829- 8vo. 
** Thst certainly do not ndanage these matters better in France," 
Slenie would bave said, if be bad lived to read ScbiUer's Wallen- 
stein, and then to " assist" at a representation of M. Liadi^res' 
Walstein, at tbe Tb6itre Franfais. Tbis is tbe second time that 
this great subject has fallen into French bands. The first who 
ventured to grapple with it, twenty years ago, was one perhapa 
as well qualified as any man in France for tbe task. Widi a 
vigorous and masculine intellect, an estensiye acquaintance with 
the literature of other countries, and those enlarged and tolerant 
principles of taste and criticism which that acquaintance infallibly 
bestows; — peculiarly conversant with tbe literature of Germany, 
himself a German in many matters of sentiment and opinion; — ^it 
wooU bave been difficult to name a Frenchman more likely to 
convey to bis countrymen a correct idea of the Trilogie of Schiller 
than Benjamin Constant.* Yet even be, though with a protest 
against tbe dramatic necessity which binds his free-will, and comr 
pels him, even while perceiving and admiring tbe better course, 
to take the worse, is forced to sacrifice to the Moloch of French 
criticism, and to take unwarrantable liberties with the original, 
which bis better judgment condemned, as be has himself, in a late 
essay on tbe subject, most candidly admitted. Still with all its 
defects, and the^ are numerous, bis play is both dramatic and 
poetical, for it is in substance Schiller's: Wallenstein, in bis 
strength or in bis weakness, is still shadowed out before us, 
though with a dimmer colouring and a more faltering band ; and 
as much is done for the poetry of tbe original as is consistent 
with tbe wretched medium through which it must be conveyed^ 
and the unavoidable mutilation which ensues, when a dramatic 
poem of three separate parts is cut down to the dimensions of a 
siagle five-act play. 

In M. Liadi^res' hand the subject takes a different form. 
Evidently incapable of appreciating in the slightest degree the 
great work, the name of which he has borrow^, or of under- 
standing the principles upon which Shakspeare and Schiller have 
constructed their dramas, be makes it bis boast that be has created 
a Wallenstein for himself, in which Schiller has neither part *nor 
bt, and which in fact bears no more resemblance to the Wallen- 
stein of history than M. Liadi^es' Alexandrines do to poeti^. 

* WtUsteiD, Treg^die en cinq actes et en vers, pr6c6d^e de quelques reflexions nu'r le 
IVitre AUeinaiid, et toivie de notes historiques, par Benjamin Constant de Rebecque. 
Fnit et Geneve, cbes Paschoud. 1809. 8to. 
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According to his view, the Wallensteia of Schiller and of history 
was a poor undignified, uddramatic personage, not capable of 
being produced on a respectable s^ge; but M. Liadi^res, with a 
truly Samaritan spirit, has '* clothed'^ the nakedness of the original 
character '^ with a dramatic colouring," given him " a little of a' 
chivalrous physiognomy," and fitted him with a decent French 
garment for the Parisian boards. True, some ill-natured people 
may be more struck with M. Liadi^res' intrepidity than with the 
success of his handiwork, and may be inclined to say, the new 
dress, after all, looks rather like a suit of shabby-genteel tinsel. 
But what of that? Has not his Trag6die been '* accueillie avec 
faveur par le public," and does not all the world know that from 
the judgment of a Parisian public there is no appeal? 

And yet we think most people in M. Liadi^res' situation would 
have paused a little before risking the experiment of an improved 
Walleustein. He has read the play, for he has done Schiller the 
honour of immortalizing some passages of his drama> by trans- 
ferring them to his own. He is also perhaps traditionally aware, 
that Schiller is in his own country admitted to be at the head of 
modem dramatic literature; that the verdict of his countrymen 
has been confirmed by the voice of Europe ; and that even in 
France there may be found clever persons who go the length of 
admitting him to be a man of genius. We suppose too he may 
be aware — at least the information is accessible enough — that 
this great work was most patiently and elaborately considered by 
its author ; that he had studied the character of Wallenstein and 
the aspect of his time while engaged in the composition of the 
'* Thirty Years War," long before the idea of applying it to 
dramatic purposes occurred to him ; that nearly seven years were 
spent upon its composition, during which his views underwent 
many modifications, and the work itself great alterations ; and 
that it was only after the subject had been tried in every possible 
Hght, both as to its main features and its accessories, that it was 
finally given to the public in its present form. Most persons, 
we say, who were aware of these particulars, would have paused 
a little to consider whether Schiller might not have the best rea- 
sons for treating the subject as he did, and whether after all the 
aspect which nature and the German poet had given to Wallen- 
stein was not more appropriate than the " chivalrous physiog- 
nomy" which M. Liadidres proposed to substitute in its stead. 
They would have endeavoured, by a similar course of study, to 
make themselves masters of that process of thought by which 
Schiller had ultimately been guided to his choice, and would have 
been certain at least that his views were wrong, before they set 
about mending them. For a Wallenstein, whatever M* Liadieres 
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maj think of it, is not to be created, as the French artiste made 
Us successfal pair of boots, in a fit of enthusiasm ; and the 
dunces are, after all, in favour of the vulgar opinion, that a little 
mind, with a little study and a little space, will hardly produce so 
good a tragedy, as a great mind after a long course of preparatory 
meditation and patient experiment. 

Such considerations, however, have no terrors for M. Li^ieres, 
who fears nothing in nature but Parisian criticism. 

" Take any shape but that, and his French nerves 
Shall never tremble.*' 

The Trilogie of Schiller, he informs us, is endurable only by 
the phlegm of a German; the slow march of the biographical 
tn^edy is too tedious for the exuberant wit and defective patieqce 
of a Frenchman; its episodes, its paining of manners, its mixture 
of characters, he regards as mere impediments to the main action ; 
tod therefore M. Liadiires comes to the conclusion that he must 
make root-and-branch work with Schiller's play; and as his pre- 
decessor, B. Constant, had reformed it indi£ferently well, that he, 
as the guardian of French classical taste, must reform it altoge- 
ther. How thoroughly he has done so, we may by and by 
perceive. 

It is not our intention here to enter into any comparison of the 
merits of what M. Liadiires styles the Biographical Tragedy, 
aad that which be himself patronizes by precept and example. 
We prefer leaving it, as M. Liadi^res professes to do, to time tq 
decide the question : in the mean time, as the decision must ulti- 
mately turn on the point which system has produced the greatest 
miraber of good plays, we think the comparison of M. Liadi^res' 
play with that of Schiller may contribute something towards its 
practical solution. 

14 . Liadiires' play is of course, according to the time-honoured 
nde of Horace and the French stage, a single piece in five acts. 
Schiller's, it is well kqown, consists of three parts, the Csunp 
of Wallenstein, the Piccolomini, and the Death of Wallenstein. 
With the two latter the English reader is, or may be sufficiently 
familiar from other sources. The first, however, is nearly un- 
known to the English public, having been omitted by both the 
translators of Wallenstein, though with a strong expression of 
r^ret that a portion of the drama so characteristic, so graphic, 
so essential for disposing the mind fully to enjoy what follows, 
should from its peculiarities be untranslatable* Without for a 
moment supposing that we are able to supply the deficiency, we 
sdll^ think that even an imperfect idea ic; better than none; and 
are not sorry that the appearance of M. Liadiires' drama gives us 
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an opportunity of incidentally directing the attentioa of our 
readers to the subject, and of introducing to Aem some of the 
more characteristic portions of this warlike overture in an English 
dress. It has been our aim in these to be literally faithful botb 
to the sense and to the rhythm of the original, and at the same 
time, if possible, to preserve something of the wild freedom which 
Schiller has infused mto his verses. 

The Camp of Waixenstein, besides its direct bearing on the 
progress and catastrophe of the drama, is extremely interesting 
m another point of view, as distinguished by a peculiarity which 
is rare among the later works of Schiller. It is a piece essen- 
tially of bustle, action, and strictly characteristic dialogue, encum* 
bered with no unnecessary or misplaced reflection. Herein, per-» 
haps, lay the chief defect of Schiller's dramatic character, that 
the passion and the energy that had been so conspicuous in his 
youth, had with advancing years been too much overmastered by 
thought and reasoning, till his plays, partaking of the sobriety of 
his mind, became, in parts at least, too didactic and philosophi- 
cal. It is in this respect that his inferiority to his great model, 
Shakspeare, appears so conspicuous. In Shakspeare's plays, 
from the earliest to the latest, we perceive no traces of any change 
in his habits of thought; we see no gradual decline of fire and 
passion, no gradual rise of reasoning and speculation; but a 
mind, from first to last, passionate or reflective, as the character 
and the occasion call for it ; — wild and stormy with the Moor, 
revelling in laughter with FalstaiF, in magic fancies with Ariel 
and Oberon, in melancholy musings with Hamlet and Jaques. 
Something of this intense power of adaptation and plastic variety 
was undoubtedly owing to his course of life, which, though a 
humble, was on the whole a gay and happy one. Not in calm 
study and solitary thought, not in sickness or sorrow, were those 
imperishable pictures conceived and executed ; but in the current 
of life, in the whirl and eddy of the world, in the centre of mighty 
London, in the neighbourhood of the court of the maiden ^ueen, 
in the society of the renowned in arts and arms, did his visions, 
now gay now gloomy, crowd upon him, and were fixed by his 
magic pencil at once and for ever. Schiller's career was different 
Want had in his best days been occasionally his portion, sickness 
his companion ; persecution had tried him with petty slights and 
domestic annoyances; the study of history and of philosophy, 
deep and extensive, while it had increased his acquaintance with 
man, had diminished his confidence in lofty theories and magnifi* 
cent pretensions; had exalted his veneration for system, order, 
custom, harmony^ and bent more and more the stormy energies 
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of die wfl] beneath die controul of the inteDeGtual and reflective 
povers. Even in his Don Carlos we perceive the growth of 
dme cosmopolitan sympathies, those more subdued modes of 
tkiBking, that temperance of feeling which study and experience 
had forced upon bam ; the tempest of his mind is not wholly past, 
bot it is passing, the waves are settling to their level, the sun 
leoks out again. But long before the Wallenstein was under- 
taken, the revolution is complete. Calmer views, juster notions 
of man and of the relations of society, have succeeded to and re* 
placed the visions of youth ; the world he sees is no longer to be 
shaken from its basis by the force of individual will, nor systems 
made and marred by a burst of enthusiasm. Time and custom 
keep their noisekss and unalterable course; the greatest, the 
Bo^ energetic of human beings, even while he believes himself 
Bost free, is chained by a thousand petty and almost invisible 
aecessities, controlled in- his actions by ^ actions of the most 
iaMgaificant of his feUow men, fettered in his very thoughts by 
ihe influeoce of habit and prejudice. Tranquillity is the result 
cf tins conviction ; for. why should a man cdsquiet his spirit and 
waste his energies ia labouring to remedy what the constitution 
ef things has made intemediable ? So enthusiasm dies away, fiery 
eaergy and determinatioii begin to appear but a lMq>eles6 struggle 
against fate, our sympathy with thoughts that breathe and words 
Aat bum grows cold and declines; and with die power of 
strongly feehag such emo6ons, the power of strongly conceiving 
and depicting them likewise disappears. The ^ifluence of this 
state of mind appears too visibly m Wallenstein. The wild, irre- 
fohr lorce which had overpowered the mind in his Charles, 
Fiesco, and Ferdinand, is entirely gone; and here in its stead we 
have the chastised and sober magnificence arising from harmony 
and arrangement of parts^ consbtency of character, truth ai^ 
piofuodity of reflection; but here and there also in the more 
active parts a languor, a want of force, a substitution of general 
itflectKm for those immediate and individual considerations whioh 
in the moment of peril and anxiety might be supposed to engross 
tbemiod of the speaker, to the exclusion of other ideas. Digni- 
fied and poetical, no doubt, Schiller always is; great in his con- 
ception of character, graceful in bis execution; for these qualities 
philosophical experience does not take away, but rather increases, 
concentrates, and refines. The empire of the mournful too 
lemains to him, for its province also expands with age; the loss 
of friends, the decay of hopes, the thousand chequered calamities 
of life, deepen and increase the experience of the feeling; and 
the poet who, even in early youth, could find or conceive such 
pictures of ^laffering as Schiller had dr$iwn, was hardly likely to 
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want tnateriab for Ms pencil when years had gone over hira. 
And thus it is, that while the character of Wallenstein himself 
seems sometimes to fade away in a haze of philosophical reflec- 
tion, so that we too often perceive that it is the poet himself who 
is speaking to us through that unsubstantial form, the mournful 
episode of Max and Thekla — breathed out from the full heart and 
unchanging sympathies of the poet — stands out in firm reality, 
bathed in the " purple light of love," bright with the glow of 
innocence and the romance of youth. 

It was fortunate for Schiller that the Camp of Wallenstein was 
a subject the best calculated for correcting this over-contemplative 
tendency of his mind. Here action, and action alone was admis- 
sible ; reflection and philosophy were out of the question. Hie 
military life of the time as displayed in the everyday routine of 
the camp at Pilsen ; its rude joys and griefs ; its dissolving prin- 
ciples of selfishness and oppression^ private envy and national 
dislike; its connecting principles of common admiration and fear 
of their great leader, the conviction that this life of pillage and 
riot depended on his fortunes, and the recollection of dangers 
flhared together ; the tricks, the squabbles, the intrigues, the bois- 
terous jollity of the camp, were to be pourtrayed with the literal 
fidelity of a portrait. And faithfully and vigorously has the task 
been performed. Schiller never was himself a soldier, but his 
father had been a surgeon in the Bavarian army, and perhaps he 
may have had his conceptions assisted by his early recollections of 
his father's campaigns. Certain it is, however, that his pictures 
of the inmates of the camp are distinguished by the same truth 
ami individuality which characterize the inferior agents in Shak- 
speare's dramas; with the common resemblance which similar 
habits and discipline produce, they combine a skilful discrimina- 
tion of the difierences produced by national character, rank, situ- 
ation, and temper. The Uhlan, the Croat, the Austrian, the 
Lombard, the Irishman ; even the peculiar character of different 
regiments — are marked by slight, but expressive touches, and their 
rough and soldier-like accents sound in our ears not as if they 
were dictated by the poet, but as if we were actually walking 
through the real camp of Wallenstein, listening to its jokes, its 
counsels, and its brawls, and jostled from side to side amidst the 
tumult and confusion of that motley — and yet withal melancholy 
scene. 

It was not, however, with the view of showing his own powers 
of exhibiting a literal copy from natui'e that Schiller prefixed this 
military introduction to his piece. It was to get quit of a diffi- 
culty which he foresaw in the management of the subject, and 
which seems also to have proved the great stumbling*block to M. 
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Liadidres, diough hk expediedt for getting rid of it is a little dif- 
ferent* 

Tbe odIj portion of Wallenstein's life, which was adapted for 
dramatic purposes, was evidently tbe short period preceding his 
narder, when, insensibly, but inextricably involved in the web of 
those intrigues which he had at first entered into only as a means of 
securing his own ascendancy and the permanence of his command, 
he takes tbe desperate step of joining the Saxons, and rearing the 
standard of revolt against the emperor. But in this closing por- 
tion of hb life, while the coils of treachery are drawing closer and 
doaer round him, Wallenstein is apparently but a weak and 
wavering being, always planning and purposing, never acting, or 
acting only by halves ; now with his mind seemingly made up, 
now shrinking at the thought in what a fearful light his treason 
will be viewed \ or watching in the movements of the starry heavens 
for those signals of action which his mind should have drawn 
from tbe visible and increasing peril of his own position upon 
earth. It was necessary then, during the large portion of the 
drama which would necessarily be devoted to the development of 
these intrigues and this irresolution, that Wallenstein should pre«- 
sove our respect, and that we should be in some measure pre^ 
pared to anticipate the change that takes place, when, after his 
niin is apparently sealed by his proscription and die desertion of 
his army,. he for the first time presents himself to our view, th^ 
fearless and unshrinking Wallenstein of former days. 
'' Tis o'er at last ; and now 'tis well ; tbe pain 

Of doubt hath vanished like an evil dream ; 

My breast is free, my soul is dear again ; 

Night most it be ere Friedland*8 star will beam.'* 
To accomplish this end with efiect only one of two methods 
seemed to be practicable; either that' which Schiller ultimately 
adopted, or to have presented Wallenstein to us during the more 
energetic part of his career, when stemming with his strong hand 
tbe onset of Gustavus. But this plan would have laboured under 
the unavoidable defect, that the early part of the drama would 
have been disconnected with the latter both in time, place, and 
bearing; and accordingly Schiller preferred the more novel and 
jodicious plan of prefacing his play with a military prologue, by 
which the mind should be prepared fully to appreciate the scenes 
diat follow ; which should be linked to the drama by its direct 
connection with it in time and place, and which should at once 
present ns with an outline of Wallenstein's character, and of the 

Kiition which he occupies at the commencement of the piece, 
us long before die scene rises on Wallensteita himself and the 
higher agents of the drlima^ we have cangbt in this prologue, as 
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oa an intervening curtain, the shadows of diose forms that are 
behind it ; have witnessed in dim reflection some movements of 
those spirits of evil and good that are impeiling him to the pre- 
cipice or withdrawing him from it, and traced by audden gUmpsea 
the colossal figure of Wallenstein himself as be moves predomi- 
nant among these troubled spirits, and li^ts up the military 
waste around him with a fitful and lurid splendour. Without 
seeing him, without hearing hko, we are made everywhere to feel 
his presiding influence in this den of thieves ; in peril, in revelry, 
in councU, his name is in the mouth of every group that glidea 
past us in this armed procession ; the ramparts of Nuremberg* 
the field of Lutzen, the memory of a hundred siej^es and batllea 
are brought vividly and constantly before our eye, till we rise from 
the perusal of this introduction with a deep feeling of admiri^tio« 
for that unseen and mysterious leader, whose watchMKund echoes 
from the Baltic to the Adige, who fetters all minds by the talisman 
of terror, and who is the object of universal reverence where 
nothing else divine or human seems to be respected* 

It is only too from the detailed picture of his Camp that we can 
comprehend either the possibility of Wallenstein's conceiving lu3 
daring project, or the rapidity with which the fabric of his miUtary 
power, which seems so colossal and compact, crumbles into ruin, 
and vanishes like a magical exhalation. For only with such in- 
struments, so destitute of the ordinary feelings which bind man lo 
man, would he have been darii^ enough to make ,the attempt, <Mr 
so speedily and totally forsaken when it faUs. 

*' His power it was that did bis heait pervert. 

His camp alone elacidates bis crime." 
We wander among its inmates, and our wonder ceases. For here, 
upon the plains of Pilsen, after fifteen years of rapine and war- 
fare, are congregated, locust-like, the outcasts of the earth ; the 
^representatives of every country, without a hearth or home ; a 
** peculiar people" with no relationship but the brotherhood of 
arms, no property but the ** universal sun,** no government but 
martial law ; linked together by no ties of birth, language, loyalty 
or patriotism, but only by those of common interest, danger, dis- 
cipline, terror, and toil. Fit tools are these Free Lances in the 
hands either of Wallenstein's own ambition, or the treachery of 
his enemies, beings to whom all work is equal which prolongs 
their short-lived existence and ascendancy, and to whom the names 
of King and Kaiser, Religion and Allegiance, are but unsubstantial 
terrors. " Strangers they stand," says Buttler, himself a soldier 
of fortune, 

'* upon the toil they tread. 

For Service is their only home and home. 
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Tbey figlit not for their country's cause — for thousands^ 
Like me, were born beneath another sky ; 
Not for the Emperor — more than half deserted 
From foreign services to ours^ and fight 
Indiierent if beneath the Double Eagle, 
Beneath the Lioo^ or the Fleur-de-L^s." 

The piece opens about the period when Wallensteio^ perceiv- 
bg the gradual decline of bis influeDce at courts bad summoned 
die different leaders of the imperial troops to a conference at Pil- 
sea, under pretence of discussing the practicability of the Empe- 
ror's orders to relieve Ratisbon in the depth of winter, but in rea- 
fity to take measures for securing their assistance in the event of 
his being driven to the step, which he was even then beginning to 
contemplate, namely, to seize upon Bohemia, which he already 
oferawed frona his armed lair at Pilsen, and to erect it into an 
iodependent kingdom for himself. 

Toe first scene presents us with a portrait of the baneful effects 
of pillage and oppression on the peasantry of the country, and the 
certainty with which one evil action gives birth to another. 

** SdUri TckU wkk Stalls and Booths ; Soldiers in aU colours and uniforms 
iirang about ; all the tables are Jilted ; Croats and Uhlans cooking at a 
Jtre; Sutler IVoman, seroing out xoine ; Soldier-boys throwing dice on 
a drum-head ; Singing is heard in the Tent, Enter a Feasant and his 
Son, 

SON. 

Father, no good can come, I fear. 
Of our stay with the surly soldiers here ^ 
They are saucy comrades each and all, 
And broken bones may next befal. 

FATHER. 

What then, ray boy! — they will not eat us, ^ 

Though they knock us a little about and beat us. 
See ! new recruits are come to join. 
Fresh from the banks of the Saal and Mayn, 
They have lined their pockets with gold and gaint. 
And well lighten them with a little pains. 
These lucky dice a captain left, 
By bis comrade's sword of life bereft. 
They fell to me, and to-day we'll try 
if they keep their old propensity. 
Bat like woeful wights we must play our part $ 
Your roaring fellows are frank at heart. 
And lightly led by the nose may be. 
For their gold came light, and it goes as free. 
If our goods from us by the bushel go. 
We must ndn them back by the spooniiil so ; 
▼ou V. NO. IX. m 
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If the 8okUie»'» tword keeps the Boor in trials 
The Boor is too ibarp a blade for htro. 

(Singing and shoMtmg in tie Tad,) 
Hark how the rascals roar ao<i shoot ! 
While the peasant's hide must pay for «H ! 
£ight long moDths have this raoble rout 
Driven os out^ both from bed and stall ; 
Far and near, goods nor gear, 
Bird nor beast have they left us here, 
'Titt Ibe starving Boor for hie bimgry maw 
Haa nothing left but his bones to gnaw. 
What worse forsooth was our lot before. 
When the bell in the land the Saxon bore ! — 
Yet these are the £roperor*s troops, they tell us — 

»ON. 

Here comes a pair, but their looks proclaim 
There's not much gain to be made of them. 

FATHBB. 

Ay ! these are your born Bohemian fellows ! 

Blades of Count Terzky's carabineers. 

Who have lain in these quarters now for years. 

Wont are they, where all »e itt. 

Strutting, swearingj^ swaggering still ; 

And seem to think we have cause to pride us. 

If they drink a glass of our wine beaide ua. 

But yonder, boy, on the left, I see 

Beside the fire three rifieroen. 

From the fair Tyrol they seem to me. 

Come, Emmerick ! — these look like our men : 

Give me your easy, rattling gull. 

Whose coat is good, and his pockets full." 

CTkey move towards the Tent,) 

As the worthy Boor is retiring with this praiseworthy resolu- 
tion, he is met by the serjeant-major of Count Terzky's Cara- 
bineers, a trumpeter and a Uhlan. The goodnatured Uhlan, 
decoyed by the peasant's tale of want, at once conducts him to- 
wards the tents to procure hkn some refreshoMOt; while the other 
two advancing begin to discuss the probable caasea of the arrival 
of the generals at Pilsen, and the appearance hi the camp of the 
imperial comnoissioner Qoestenberg. The character of the ser- 
jeaot-major soon developes itself. Solemn and formal, stiff as his 
own staff, filled with high ideas of his own dignity and that of his 
regiment, but with some grumblings at his services being passed 
over; with a kind of half reverence for the Bible as well as the 
Order-Book, an aversion to the brawling, boasting and coarser 
licentiousness of the camp» be is no bad representative of the 
better class of Wallenstein^ soldiery. This worthy and his noisy 
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coadjutor the trumpeter have aheady begun to perceive^ from the 
appearance of things in the camp, that ominous eveuts are ap- 
proaching, and at once engage in a conjectural speculation as to the 
reasons which have induced Wallenstein to summon the generals 
to Pilsen. Their dialogue is interrupted first by a little knavish 
episode which takes place before their eyes, in which a knowing 
sharpshooter dexterously cozens a dull-headed Croat out of a 
pearl necklace — an exploit the profits of which the trumpeter 
shares^ and at which the camp morality of the serjeant finds it 
convenient to wink; and then by the entrance of a gunner, two 
of Hoik's Jaegers, and one of the camp sutler-women* Some of 
tlie party soon discover that they had been old acquaintances. 

" FIRST JAEGEB. 

Sec! See! 
Well met! — a jolly good compaDy. 

TRUMPET BB. 

What soldiers may those green coats be 
Hiat strut sp smug and so daintily ? 

SERJEANT. 

They're of Holk*s Dragoons^ their lace TU dmmr 
Was never paid for at Leipaig fair. 

SUTLER -WOMAN (bnngmg wine J » 
Welcome, good sirs ! 

FIRST JABOBR. 

Why, blood and thunder! 
Gnstal of Blasewita, or I wonder ! — 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

The same rfattb, and thou I know 
Art long-legced Peter of Itsebo, 
The same who in one gay evening spent, 
In Glnckstadt town, with our regiment. 
All bis father's yellow-boys, and then — 

FIRST JABGBR. 

Sbooldered the rifle and dropt the pen. 

SUTLER-WOMAN. 

So, so! we are old acquaintance then ! 

FIRST JAEGER. 

And to meet in Bohemia once again ! 

SUTLER-WOMAN, 

Aye! here to-day, and to-morrow gone ; 
As the stormy breath of war blows on. 
And sweeps and shadces ns from place to place, 
I've wandesad many a weaiy pace. 

FIRST JAB6BB. 

Belike, old girU Tis the fste of war. 

B 2 
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SUTLER-WOMAN. 

IVe been up as high as to Temeswar, 

Where 1 jogged in the rear by the baggage ear. 

As we hunted Mansfeld fast and far. 

Before Stralsund I pitched my tent * 

With the duke, where iny trade to the devil went. 

I marched with the succours to Mantua, 

And back with the troops under Feria; 

Then met with a Spanish regiment. 

And took by the way a short turn to Ghent ; 

And now to Pilsen I ve wandered over, 

In hope old debts I might yet recover. 

If the duke would but lend a helping hand. 

See, yonder is my market- stand." 

After some inquiries on the part of the Jaeger, as to the mode 
in which the sutler-woman had disposed of one of her old lovers, 
she is called out by her niece to attend some of her noisy cus- 
tomers in the tent. After she goes out, the Jaeger is beginning to 
moralize on the transitory nature of beauty, though, as might be 
anticipated, he soon cuts short his meditations by administering 
to himself the sort of consolation he bad generally found to be the 
best antidote against the cares of life. 

*' FIRST JAEGER. 

That girl is not so much amiss ; 

And that aunt of her's — I mind, by Jove, 

When even the best of our regiment strove. 

And fought for love of her handsome phiz ! 

Strange to think of the folks we*ve seen, 

And how brief the time of their bloom has been, 

And the ups and downs that must intervene ! 

[Turning to the tetjeant and trumpeter. 
Comrades, I drink your health — we'll take 
A seat beside, if ye re nothing loth. 



SCENE VI. 

THE TWO JAEGERS. — SERJEANT. — TRUMPETER. 



SERJEANT. 

Thanks, brother ; room well gladly make. 
And welcome too, to Bohemia both 1 

FIRST JAEGER. 

Snug^s the word in your quarters here^ 
With the foe, i'faith we had cinder ebeer* 

TRUMPETER. 

Ye look not like it, ye*re spruce enough. 
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6BIUBANT. 

Aye ! aye ! Id Meissen and on the SaaU 
We hear strange stories of ye all. 

SECOND JAEGER. 

Pob ! brother ; nonsense all and stuff — 
The Croat bad swept the field too clean ; 
He left but stubble for us to glean. 

TRUlf PETER. 

And yet this collar of pointed lace. 

And these hose that sit with so tight a grace. 

These linens fine, this cap and feather. 

Don't look so like starvation neither : 

These show like luck at least, I say — 

I wish such windfalls came our way. 

SERJEANT. 

But then we re the duke's own regiment. 
And honour and high respect may claim. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

For us that's no great compliment; 

We too, methinks, bear Friedland's name. 

SERJEANT. 

Aye, aye ! Ye belong to the common mass. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

And are ye, forsooth, of a better class ? 

The difference lies but in the coat. 

And mine's as good as your own, God wot. 

SERJEANT. 

You're much to be pitied ; but then to be sure. 
You have lived all your days with the rascal boor. 
The fine conceit, the proper tone. 
Can be caught by the general's side alone. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

Much good your schooling seems to have done ! 
Like him, to be sure, ye can spit and cough ; 
In these to a hair ye have hit him off. 
But his spirit, his genius — these, Tm afraid. 
Are not to be caught on your guard-parade. 

SECOND JAEGER. 

By the Lord ! ask for us wherever ye will, 
Friedland's Wild Hunt is our title still ; 
And we shame not the name, for boldly we go 
Right through the country of fnend and foe ; 
Through the rising grain, through the ripened com. 
Who knows not the blast of Hoik's bugle-hom ? 
In a moment far, in a moment near, 
Swift as the deluge we're there or here. 
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As the fire breaks out at ibe midnight deep, 
In the silent boases when all men slee^ : 
No fight can saTe, and no flight aratl. 
Order and discipline both must fail. 
Then strives in our arms the struggling maidi 
In vain ; for war is a ruthless trade ! 
Ask where ye will, I tell but the truth. 
In Voightland, Westphalia^ or in Bayreuth, 
Wherever our troopers have once rode through. 
Their children^ and children's children too> 
When hundreds and hundreds of years are o'ef. 
Shall talk of Hoik and bis Jaeger corps. 

SERJEANT. 

Heyday! Does the soldier's glory lie 

In nothing but riot and revelry } 

Tis promptitude makes hire, address, and skill. 

Clear eye, cool judgment and rapid will. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

Tis liberty makes him — and that's enough — 

That I should listen to hear such stuff! 

For this did 1 run from the rod and the school. 

To be tied to the oar like a slave and tool ? 

Or 'scaped from the warehouse, the desk afid the pen. 

To meet my old plagues in the camp again } 

No ! I'd float with the stream^ and idly stray. 

And see something new upon each new day ) 

To the whim of the moment I'd yield at once. 

Nor backward, nor forward I'd cast a glance ', 

Twas for this to the Kaiser I sold my bacon. 

So by him let the care of my hide be taken. 

Order me on while the shot is pouring 

Over the Rhine, deep, rapid, and roaring ; 

Though every third man to the deuce is bbwn. 

Without more ado I am up and on. 

For this I*m his man 3 but I beg, d'ye see. 

That in all things else ye would leave ne free. 

SERJEAKT. 

Well ! well ! to be sure, if that's all your demand, 
The business, f take it, is done to your hand. 

FIRST JAKORR^ 

When I think what a fume and a fuss was made, 
By that plague of a fellow, Gustavus the Swede ! "— 
Why, his camp was a chapel, long pray'rs were said , 
At morning reveilUy and evening parade ; 
And if on a frolic we chanced , by the powers ! 
He would hdd forth hhnself from his saddle for hours. 

«BRJBAIfT. 

Aye ! he was a Tnhn of a goitfy stamp ! 
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Not a weDob to be seen in iits nioUy cMop. 

If sbe came, slapdash to Ae •church c^e must tramps— 

I could ^and it no more — I was off in a trice. 

8BBJEANT. 

Your Swede bow ^a-days is a thought less nice. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

So next to the League I rode quietly down, 

Who were mustering and marching for Magdeburg Town j 

There things were difierent as things could be, 

All went blithesome and merrily ! 

Wine and wassail^ women and play^ 

By my faith but that was a jovial day ! 

Old Tilly knew well how to manage the thing. 

He pinched his own carcase, but gave us our swing -, 

And so long as he had not the piper to pay, 

Live and let live was his easy way. 

But at last his lucky davs ran out^ 

He never got over the Leipzig rout ; 

His plans all foundered, his means were spent. 

And all to rack and to ruin went. 

Where we wandered, where we rapped. 

Friends looked frowBiDg, doors were slapped. 

Scared and hvnted firoin piUar to post. 

We found that our old respect was ioet. 

So service i next w<itk the Saxon took. 

Where the pay seemed to wear a more pvonisisg look — 

SERJEANT. 

And jc^ned him just m the nick to touch 
Bohemia s plimder. 

FIRST JAEOBR. 

No faith, not much ! 
Our bands were so tied, we had little to do. 
And durst not demean us like foemen true. 
We were plagued with the £mperor*8 castles to guard — 
We must ttaad upon trifles, and speak by tbe card 5 
The war in our hands but a child's play was. 
So our hearts, ye may think, were but half in the cause : 
With none, forsooth, must we break ^utrightj 
Small glory, in short — and the gain as light ; 
So sick of the business at last I grew, 
I had like to hajve handled the quill anew. 
When all of a sudden what sound should come 
To my ear but the beat of the Friedlander's drum ! 

SERJEANT. 

And how long will ye stick to your present post ? 

mUBT JASOBA. 

Ye jest 1— So l«i]^ as H€ rules the roast- 
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No fear, old boy, I tball long to flee ; 
Where better than here coald a soldier be } 
For war's the star by which we steer. 
And the cut of power is on all things here $ 
And the soul that life to the mass hath given 
Bears on in its sweep, like the blast of heaven. 
The meanest trooper in all our throng. 
So with heart of grace I can step along. 
And tread, like my betters, a burgher down. 
As our general treads on the princess crown. 
Here all goes on as in days of old. 
When the blade alone in the balance told ; 
We know but one crime that can't be forgiven. 
And that's to murmur when orders are given. 
What's not forbidden you're free to do. 
And no man asks, Of what creed are you ? 
There are bnt two things in the world I wot. 
What belongs to the army and what does not. 
And 1 walk by the martial law alone. — 

SERJEANT. 

Aye ! now you have it — I like your tone — 
You speak like a trooper of Friedland's own. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

He bears not his baton as 'twere a trade, 

A trust in his hand by the Emperor laid ! 

For him and his service when cared he a jot } 

What gain at his hands hath the Emperor got? 

The pow'r and the strength that he wields at command. 

Has he used it to shelter and shield the land } 

No, a soldier-kingdom is Friedland's game ', 

For this he would set the world in flame. 

And burn down all that oppose his aim ! 

TRUMPETER. 

Peace ! who dare venture such words to mutter i 

FIRST JAEGER. 

Whate'er I think, I'll make free to utter : 
The word is free — so the general says. 

SERJEANT. 

Why faith, that's true ; 'twas his very phrase ; 
I was close beside him : ' The word is free. 
The deed is dumb, obedience blind.' 
Aye, these were the very words, you'll find. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

1 wot not if these were the words that took place; 
But that was his meaning — so stands the case. 

SECOND JABGBR. 

Good luck will never desert hi^^ide. 

Though she frowns at times on the best beside. 
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Old 'Hily ontlived bis fame at last. 

Bat b^Death the Friedlaoder's flag to be ^ 

Is as good as a promise of victory; 

He bas spell-bound fortune, sbe must stand fast. 

We feel tbat we figbt, when bis banner's unfurled. 

By tbe side of the powers of anotber world j 

For friend and foeman have botb found out, 

Tbat Friedland deals in a devilisb way. 

And keeps an imp of bis own in pay. 

SERJEANT. 

Aye, Aye ! be's cbarmed, that's past a doubt : 

On tbe bloody day of the Leipzig rout. 

Where tbe Swedish fire the fastest poured, 

Calmly and coolly be rode about 3 

His bat through and through with balls was bored; 

Through boots and jerkin the bullets flew, 

I saw myself where tbe shot went through ; 

But pike nor bullet could ever get in. 

Where tbe damnable salve bad once greased bis skin. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

What marvel next bave we got to bear? 
An elkskin jacket be wears — that's all 
That guards bis carcase from steel or ball, 

SERJEANT. 

Not so! — Tis witches' ointment, solely 
Cooked and kneaded with spells unholy. 

TRUMPETER. 

No doubt! — ^Tbere*s witchcraft in't, that's clear. 

SERJEANT. 

They say, too, be reads in planet and star 
Tbe things that are coming botb near and far; 
But / know better bow things are done : 
A little gray man, at tbe dead of night. 
Through bolts and bars to bis room glides on. 
In vain bave the centinels challenged this sprite ^ 
And something of moment was sure to be near, 
Wben little Gray-doublet was seen to appear. 

SECOND JAEGER. 

Aye, Aye, be's sold himself to Hell, 
And that's the reason life wags so well." 

This spirited and characteristic scene is next broken by the 
nidden entrance of a young recruit, a bottle of wine in his hand, 
I tin cap on his head, and his heart full of joy at the golden 
prospects of a military life. It is in vain that a citizen, who has 
followed him to the camp, endeavours to persuade him to return, 
I9 recalling to his recollection the situation of his old grand- 
iBotfier and his forsaken sweetheart; th« soldiers* with brutal 
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jests, turn all his argumeoto into ridicule, msd the reerdit stands 
firm to his resolution. In the gaiety of his lieait he ^ings the 
pleasures of the life in which he is about to enter. 

*' Drum and fife. 

And warlike chime; 
Wandering life, 

From dime to clioie ; 
With war horse to ride. 
Stout heart that cau guide. 
Broad sabre beside. 
We hie far and wide ^ 
As light and as free 
As the finch in its glee. 
By thicket or tree. 
By sky and by sea. 
Huzza! by the Friedlander's banner Fllbe.*' 

The serjeant-major now advances, and reads him a lecture oo 
the duties of his new situation; the importance of the character 
he has assumed; and the prospects which are open to the soldier 
who happens at the same time to be a favourite of fortune. Tliis 
lecture is delivered with all due solemnity, though sometimes in- 
terrupted by the commentaries of the by-standers. We can afford 
room only for the commencement. 

" SERJEANT {advancing gravely and laying his hand on the 
Recruits helmet,) 
You have weighed, I hope, what your're going to doj 
You have domd the old Adam and put on the new. 
With the helm on your head, Ae blade on your flank. 
Henceforth you Cake jAace in a dignified rank. 
And a loftier spirit most study to bear, 

FIBST lAEOER. 

And of all things, comrade, your casAi donH spare. 

SEajEANT. 

Yon have paid your passage in Fortune's ship. 

And the sails are spread for your future trip ; 

The world's before you, to pick and to choose. 

If you play for its stakes yon must venture to lose. 

Your cit jogs on, far better for worse. 

In the same dull rmind, like a dyer's horse; 

But the soldier has all things to bope^ 1 trow. 

Where war is the watchword on earth as now ! 

Look here at roe, — in this coat I wear 

The Emperor's baton you see I bear 5 

All government on earth, yon know, 

From staff and baton forth nrast go ; 

The aceptre kself, so malestiod, * 

What isH Imt a bntoB after aH ? 
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He aMii wb* can bst once a oorporal bc» 
HaB hb foot on the ladder of sovereignty, 
Aod may mooDt step by step to its topmost height. 

FIBST JAEOEB. « 

Aye ! provided he can but read and wrlte.^ 

Tlie seijeant proceeds to enforce this lecture by the exdmpiles 
of Buttier, and of Walienstein himself^ one of whose early frolics 
at Altdorf is thus recounted with especial admiration by the 
Jaeger. 

*' He began with litllt end rose to great $ 
At AMorf, even ki hit student's gown» 
He bore trimself, by jcmv leave to tay. 
In such a riotous, Toystenng way, 
In a trice he had knodced his Fanralns down. 
And anger*d the Nuremberg gentry so. 
That wiU he, — nUl be, — to jail he must go. 
The jail was new built, and the magistrates ntant 
To give it its first inhabitant's name ; 
So what did be do, but wisely sent 
His dog before him the honour to claim ; 
And after the dog it's called to this day. 
That looked like a humoursome fellow, I say ; 
And of all the great deeds that our master has done, 
For fun and for frotic, I like this one.'' 

In the course of this lecture, the entrance of the sutler-wo- 
man's niece has produced a squabble among the hpt-headed 
dragoons, one of whom, presuming upou his prc^M^riptive rights, 
has thought proper to resent sonie attentions whicfa the Jaeger 
has paid to this toast of the eatnp. The dispute is scarcely com- 
posed by a general dance, in which all parties join, when the 
harmony of Uie scene is again interrupted by the sudden appearance 
of a new actor upon the scene, in the shape of a Capuchin, who 
pronounces a most strenuous invective against the proceeding in 
question, and against the general habits and conduct of the camp, 
seasoning his philippic with a peculiar condemnation of W aliens tein . 
The sermon which follows; the allusions to Walienstein which it 
contains; the different ways in which they are received by the 
Croats, and by tbe other part of the auditory; are characteristic 
and important, as marking the feeling of the religious party to- 
wards Walienstein, who had always been opposed to them, and 
their influence over the Croats and the ruder and more, undisci- 
plined members of this armed confederacy ; while the discourse 
derives additional interest from the circumstance, that it is almost 
entirely an actual anthotosy from the writings of the Jesuit 
Abraham de Santa Clara. Many of its puns and quibbles, as all 
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our Grermaa readers must be aware, are quite unlawnBlateable, li- 
terally at least; and we cao only approximate to them. 

'* Bag-pipers play a waltz, Jlrst slaw and then quicker ; thejirst Ught 
Horsenum dances with the Servant Girl; the Sutler*vxman with the 
Recruit ; the Girl runs off^ the Light Horseman after her 3 and lays 
hold of a Capuchin Friar who is just entering, 

CAPUCHIN. 

HasEza! Halloo! and Dudeldumdey! 

Rare doings these, and shall I be away ? 

Do you call yourselves Christians, when such are your works ? 

Are ye better than mere Anabaptists and Turks ? 

Do ye dare on the Sabbath to raise such a rout. 

As if the Almighty had got the gout. 

And to punish your wickedness couldn't look out ? 

Is this a time to swagger and shout? 

To banquet, dance, and drink about ? 

Quid hie statis otiosi, 

Why do ye stand with your hands across ye ? 

When the Furies of war on the Danube are loose — 

When Bavaria's bulwark is down at last, 

And the Swede in his clutches holds Ratisbon fast — 

Is it thus in Bohemia ye swill and snore, 

Filling your bellies and nothing more } 

You've been dreaming of bottles nmch more than of battles ; 

Clattering your gums much more than your guns. 

Jigging And swigging is all your concern — 

Ye snap up the oxen, but leave Oxenstiern. 

And yet 'tis a time of tears and drought. 

Signs and wonders in heaven are wrought ; 

And blood-red yonder, the clouds among. 

The mantle of warfare is downward hung, 

And the comet's tail, like a fiery rod. 

From the windows of heaven looks frowning abroad -, 

Earth groans beneath the wrath of God. 

The ark of the church is floating in blood. 

The Romish empire draws fast to its tomb. 

Rome will soon be in little room. 

Our native Rhine runs blood, not wine -, 

For cloistering there's nought but roystering -, 

Our bishoprics and abbacies 

Are shrunk, I ween, to very shabby sees ; 

From convent and ^om monastery 

The nuns are fled, the monks are gone astray ; 

Where bells were tolling, and mass was chaunting, 

There thieves are trolling, and robbers haunting ! 

And the Ckrman states, once so fair to sce^ 

Are estates of sin and of misery ! 
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Do ye aak me» whence all this proceeds \ 
It comes diytmr vkes and yotir misdeeds -, 
Of the heathenish H?es that ye lead in camp ; 
For master and men^ ye are all of one stamp. 
Sin's the magnet^ at whose command 
The iron's drawn into the land \ 
Where wrong is wrought there rain's near. 
As sore as the onion diraws the tear : 
After the U must come the V, 
Such is the order in A, B, C. 

Ubi erit victorut 9pe$, 
Si offoidUur Deusf Can good come to pass 
When thus ye turn tail on the priest and the mass, 
And in pot-houses only ye shew your face } 
The woman of whom the Scriptures spe^L, 
She found the penny she went to seek ; 
Saul met with his father*8 asses anew. 
And Joseph his worthy brethren too ; 
But he who thinks to meet in camps 
With the fear of the Lord or common ^ame. 
May seek long enough ere he find the same. 
Though he poke about with a hundred lamps. 
The soldiers were not so bad of old, 
For by th' Evangelist we're told. 
To the Baptist's sermon off they ran. 
Confessed and were baptized to a man. 
Qmdfactennu nos f Said they, 
Into Abraham's bosom which is the way } 
Et ait illis ; and what does he say ? 
Nendnem concutiaHs^ 
No man shall ye roughly handle > 
Neque calunmiam faciatis, 
Nor deal in backbiting and scandal. 
Contenii estate — gramble not — 
Stipendm vestris — at the pay you've got, 
And let evil doings be sent to pot. 

The law has said thou shalt not swear. 
Nor take the name of the Lord in vain ; 
But where will ye light on such swearing again 
As your own in Friedland^s head-quarters here ?' 
If for every thundering oath ye twang 
So glib from the tip of your blasphemous tongue, 
The bells in the steeples round were rang, 
The bellmen all might as well go hang ; 
Or if that for every evil prayer. 
That from your unwashed mouths ye vent, 
A single hair from your heads were rent, 
Ere night ye would show but a shaven crown. 
Though your poll were as bushy as Absalom's own. 
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Joebna of old ww t soldier Uks 

And King D«vid» we knoir, his PbiUstiQe sltw. 

But wbere in ^e Sortptiires, old or new* 

Have ye read tka^ tbey swore and bUsfdieBicd liko you } 

DoD't ye think, without straining your jaws, ye might try, 

' God save us !' instead of ' damnatioQ !' to cry f 

But with what liquor the cask we fill, 

With the same must it froth and ran ofer still ! 

Again, it is written*-Thou shalt not steal ! 
So neither we do, — ye may boldly say. 
For ye rob and plunder in face of dwf. 
With vukore claws, with wile or trick, 
FitNB the stroagest coffer the gold ye pick $ 
The calf is net safe the cow wkbia. 
Ye take the hen and the egg therda. 
Cantenti estate, the preacher said, 
Can*t you do with your rations of army bread } 
But why must the senrant bear the blame 
Of the ills that from the Blaster came ) 
If the members are bad, the head's the saaic;, 
Twould pmzle ns all ^s religioa to name.*' 

The soldiers who have patiently submitted to his abuse while 
it was directed against themselves, take fire instantly at this allu- 
sion to Wallenstein, and a tumult ensues, one party threatening 
him with violence if he proceeds, tbe other urging him to continue 
his sermon. He resumes, with aa allusioA to WalleoitMa's auda- 
cious boast at the siege of Stralsund, and to the weakness which 
made him turn pale at the crowing of a cock. 

" A braggart Braroarbas in sooth, 
Who would take all fortresses forsooth j 
And boasted, with ungodlv mouth. 
That Stralsund town should be his at last, 
Tbo* to heaven itself 'twere with chains made fast 

THUMfSTBB* 

Will no one stop his infernal bawl ? 

CiPQCVIV. 

A wizard I say, acon|uring Saul^-- 

A Holofeme^ and Jehu abhorred ; 

A Peter denying his Master and JxHd, 

And like him quite aback when be hears the aoek mow ! 

aoTB jABaasa. 
Be off. Sir Priest, or your boor la oome \ 

CAptrearjf. 
A fox as cunning as Herod I trow. 

TRUMPETER 4N9 BOTH JAEGERS. 

Die, villain, at once, or else be dumb ! 
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Fire away \ Fatber, there's nothing to ftn. 
Get on with. your sermon and let as bear. 

CAPTCHIN. 

A Nebeehadnezzar himself for pride, 

A heretic rank and sinner beside ; 

His name be tetls os is Wallenstein, 

And truly he is to «s all-a-stain, 

A stumbUng-block of which all conplain } 

And no peace can the Emperor hope to eommaml. 

Till of Friedland himself he bas freed the land.'' 

(He has hem graduaUy retreating •while protHmndng these 
last vDords, zohich he does in a louder voice, toBle the 
Croats keep of the other Soldiers.) 
Scarcely has the Capuchin retired, when a new uproar arises 
in this scene of tumult. The peasant, who had been introduced 
by the Uhlan into the tents, has been detected m the use of his 
Mae dice, and being seized in Jlagrante delicto, is about to be 
sammarily hanged^ as Bonaparte used to say, pour encourager 
Us auires. From this scrape he is rescued by the interference of 
a cuirassier of Pappenheim's corps, the regiment which, after the 
fall of that general at Lutzen, had chosen young Piccolomini for 
their cotonel on the field of battle ; while the attention of the 
camp 18 forther engaged by the unexpected and disagreeable in- 
leWgeiice, that eight thousand horse are about to be drafted off 
liom their pleasant quarters at Pilsen to join ' die army of the 
Cardiiial-lDfant in the Netherlands. 

" SUTLER WOMAN. 

What, what! must it always be up and away? 
I came from thence but the other day. 

SECOND CUIRASSIER (to the DragoonJ. 
You too, of Buttler's, must ride with the rest 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Send away the Walloons ! 

SUTUSR WOMAN. 

The pride of our crew ! 

FIRST CUIHASSIER. 

And to march with that fellow from Milan too I 

FIRST JAEGER. 

With the Infant I It'a more than flesh can endure. 

tmC09ltl> JABOER. 

WidL a pEiest ! Aat'a the Devil and all to be sure 1 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

So then from our Friedland they'd have us to pairt. 
Who loves of the sddier lo mach t« aMd», 
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With the haughty S|>amrd the field to take, 
The niggard, whom all of us hate at hettrt ! 
rm blown if I go— I*m for off at once. 

TRUMPBTBR. 

Why the Devil should we aller Cardinals dance ? 
To the Emperor it was that we sold our bacon. 
And not to the Spanish red hat I reckon. 

SECOND JAKOER. 

On Friedkmd's word and credit I ween, 
My service I took in the trooper line ; 
Wer't not for love of our Wallenstein, 
This Ferdinand never our faces had seen. 

FIRST DRAGOON. 

Tis Friedland that made us the men we are, 
We*ll follow no guide but his fortune's star. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Give ear now, good people, and listen to me ; 
There's more in this matter than you seem to see ; 
I look through a stone rather farther than you. 
And it's plain they've an end of their own in view. 

FIRST JAEGER. 

Attention there ! Hark to the word of command !'* 

The Serjeant now proceeds with due gravity, after clearing his 
brain with a glass of Melneck, to unfold to his auditors his aus- 
picious that the object of the court in drafting off this force was 
gradually to weaken^ and ultimately to break up the army entirely; 
and his conviction that every thing would speedily go to ruin 
unless Wallenstein was supported by them with heart and hand. 
His oration is received with general applause^ and almost all 
concur in resolving to stand or fall with Wallenstein and his for- 
tunes. One Arquebusier, indeed, ventures to suggest that, after 
ally they are the Emperor's soldiers, not Wallenstein's^ and that 
Wallenstein himself is but a subject as well as themselves ; but 
this heretical opinion is very speedily over-ruled ; and it is decided 
that the army must support its own dignity by refusing to obey 
the order for its march to Flanders. " The soldier,'* argues 
the first Cuirassier^ 

> " must learn his own value to know, 

And hold his head high as a soldier ought, 
Or better the business he never had sought. 
If for life and death I must hazard the throw, 
I take leave to rate myself higher too ; 
Not like the vile Croat, who serves but for pay, 
And stands to be shot at for so much a day. 

BOTH JAEGERS. 

Aye! honour is dearer than life, that's true* 
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FIS8T CUIBAMIXS. 

This sword of our's is no plouji^ nor mde, 

T'were folly to delve wi^ its iron hUm ; 

For US comes no 8eed*time» no harvests rise ; 

Forlorn and homeless the soldier hies, 

Wanderincr over the ftce of the earth, 

Warming hb hands at another man's hearth; 

From the stir and glitter of cities fair, 

From the mirth of the village he*s doomed to roam. 

The vintage gatherii^«-the harvest-home, 

He sees at a distance but may not share. 

No riches or gain can the soldier expect. 

Then what has he left him but self-respect ; 

He must have something he calls his own, 

Or on rapine and murder at once he*s thrown. 

FIXST ARaUSBUSISR. 

Aye, aye ! *6m a wretched life, we must own ! 

FIBST CTTIRASSIEB. 

Not I — by my faith — I'd exchange it for none. 

Far and wide through the world I've been. 

And aU in turn I have tried and seen ; 

In Spain, in Na]^es, in Venice I've served. 

But though Fortune still bilked me of what I deserved, 

Though merchant and knight have past in review, 

Thouffh I've looked on the craftsman and Jesuit too. 

Of allthe gay doublets I've chanced to see. 

There was none like my own steel coat to me. 

FIRST ABaUEBUSIER. 

Wen ! in that now I can't exacdy agree. 

riEST CUntASSIBB. 

The man that seeks in the world to rise 
Must bustle about him, and stir and poke. 
If he looks after honours and dignities 
He must bend his neck to the golden jcke ! 
Would he enjoy a father's blessing — 
ChildTen and grandchildren's caressing — 
Let him drive some honest trade in peace, ' 
I — ^I — had no mind for a life of ease. 
Free I would end as I have begun. 
Robbing no mortal, and heir to none ; 
And smile, from the back of my nag, to see 
The coil and turmoil that is under me. 

rnST JAXOBE. 

Bravo! I'mof your opinion quite. 

FIBST ABQUEBUSIBB. 

So ! to you then it seems quite proper and right 
To ride over other men's heads outright. 
^OL. V. MO. IX. p 
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FIB8T OUIBASSnB. 

Comrade! die times are bad, d^ aee. 

So the sword and the balance can't always agree ; 

But don% I praj ye, mistake me so &r« 

As to think tnat 1 1^ tn the sword alope. 

I*m just as hmnane as ray neiahbours in war* — 

Th<Migh I wdn^trsuiaBUt'to be drummed upon. 

• PIRST ARaiTEBUSIEH. 

And who*^ to blame but the $o!dier, pay, 
That the Boor is hi such a woeful wayf 
This war^ with its plagues and its wants severe, 
Is wearing now to its sixteenth year, 

FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Why, brother, the Lord above our head 
Can't please all people at once, I'm afraid : 
On^ prays for the sun of which others complain, 
One bawls fbr d^ weather, another for rain. 
You see but want and misfortune there 
Where lift, to my thinking, lies bnght and fair« 
The Boor and the Burgher are sunering I know, 
And sorry. I am that it should be so ; 
But how can I help their mischance ? for here 
It's just the same as in charging the foe, 
, Our horses gallop, and on we go. 
No matter who lies in our mid career ; 
He may be my brother^my own dear aon. 
My heart may break at his moaning cry, 
But over his body I must ride qd, 
Nor stop even to lead him aside to die." 

The resolution ultimately adopted by this council of war, is to 
draw up a memorial stating their determination to stand by Wal- 
lenstein, and their refusal to march to Flanders, which young 
Piccolomini is to deliver. ** Aye, aye," saya the seoond Jaeger, 

"Twill do. Let's all agree 
Piccoloqiini shall our spokesman be. 

AJLXi. / 

Piccolomini ^all our spokesman be. 

8ERJEANT*MAJOR. 

A glass before ye go with me — 

A heallbto^cootomfiili. * >• t ^ . , n* * 

suttER WOMAN ( servittg it out). 
No scores for this l-^I giv« it free. 
And hope good liick t» ycfw^pbtiB to seeJ 

CUIRASSIER. 

The soldier shall sway ! 

BOTH JAEGERS. 

The peasant shall pay. 
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DRA0Q0N8 AKP Eiri<SMEN. 

FkuriflbH^ gay shall the anny stand. 

TRUMBETSa JOStD SBBJXANT-MAJOR. 

And long shall Friedknd the army command. 

8E€0KD CUTRASSIER SttlgS. 

Arouse ye, brave comrades, to horse, and ride, 

Ride on to the field and to freedom, 
In the field is the worth of a man stiU tried, 

True hearts must be sought when th^/need 'em ; 
He can hope no aid from another's ha^d; 
By himself alone he must fall or stand. 
(Tie Soldiers advance fram the back ground during the Song and join 
in the Chorus, J 

BRAOOON. 

Away from the world has fair liberty fled, 

We meet but the master and mastered. 
And falsehood and conning are crowned instead 

By the race of the knave and the dastard : 
He who death in the face with a smile can view, 
The soldier alone is the freeman true. 

FIRST JASOER. 

The troubles of life he can cast aside. 

Shake hands with all care and sorrow. 
In the face of his fate he can boldly ride. 

He meets him to-day — or to-morrow : 
And if met to-morrow — ^why then to-day 

Let him taste life's pleasures while yet he may. 
(The glasses are refilled : — and emptied.) 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

From heaven itself comes his easy pay. 
He needs not to toil or to strain for*t — 

The farmer he gropes in the gromid away, 
And delves in earth's bowds with pain for't ; 

He delves and shovels till life is past, 

And digs till he digs his own grave at last. 

FIRST JABOER. 

The horseman and horse in bower and stall 

Are ffuests that are seldom slighted, 
When die lamps are bright in the bridal hall. 

He comes to the feast uninvited ; 
He woos not with gold, with vows, or sighs, 
But by storm he carries away the prize. 

SECOND CUIRASSIER. 

Why weeps the fair maiden, why mourns she so ? 

That her lover hath lef^ her behind him ? 
What home on earth can the soldier know ? 

What true love ere can bind him ? 
His restless £ate it hurries him on. 
Ere his heart can fix he is hero and gone. 

f2 
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PIRtT JAEOSR, 

(Taking the two next kim by the hand-^-tke otken do tk^like^ and 
form a semcircle,) 
Then rouse ye, brave oomrodcs ! to borae and away» 

Breathe free in the field, ye true-hearted ! 
Youth smiles around us, life snarkles gay, 
Then drink ere its foam bath departed ; 
And he that startles at life or limb, 
No prize in life's lottery was meant for him.** 
(Before the Chorus is concluded the curtain foils,) 



Such is the singular introduction by which Schiller has given 
us a key to Wallenstein's character, and prepared us to detect the 
fire and energy of that intellect which at first bums concealed 
under a covering of irresolution. M. Liadiires has gone more 
simply to work. '* Walstein peint tout entier, ambitieux, jaloux, 
inquiet, superstitieux, decid6 dans ses paroles, incertain dans ses 
actions, incapable de prendre un parti, lorsqu'tl a tout prepar^ 

four le succ^s, serait-il un personnage dramatique?^ And though 
e does not answer the question in words, be does in fact, bj 
throwing aside the superstition, the irresolution, even the ambition 
and jealousy of the character; furnishing him with new motives 
for his treason, surrounding him with other domestic influences, 
and thus, as he seems to think, strongly heightening the interest 
of situation and the dramatic effect of the piece. This is a notion 
which could have occurred to none but a rienchman. 

Schiller presents Wallenstein to us as a being of vast intellect, 
obscured only by the superstition which was the characteristic of 
the age ; of passions naturally violent, but controulled and ren- 
dered subservient to his ambition by a stem judgment; a deep 
student of mankind, familiar with every aspect of danger, and 
self-relying in all ; in whose heart the domestic affections, though 
banished as it were into a corner, still live on clear and constant ; 
whose trusting friendship is credulity itself; whose heart is still 
influenced by the memory of old attachments. The man so con- 
stituted, is placed under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
Warned by his former fall, he has, without actually intending to 
be a traitor, been extending for his own security the web of his 
intrigues in all directions. But a double evil has thus been done; 
the suspicions of his enemies have been increased, the integrity of 
his own conscience has been sullied; for though his hands are yet 
clean, the thought of treason has gradually become less fearful to 
his mind; it begins to haunt him against his will; he has rashly 
called up a spirit, and it will not depart from him, but floats be- 
fore him, daily more distinct, and beckons him onward with more 
earnest and seductive gestures. 
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At last the discovery of bis iutrigues drives him to the step 
which is the crisis of his fate. Return is 00 longer open to him; 
his own acts rise up like a wall behind him to cut off his retreat. 
Hie deed which had haunted his thoughts so long, but only as a dim 
wsA remote possibility, is now to be done, or he sinks into nothing- 
ness and niin. Bnt how dreafy is the forward prospect? Like 
the criminal Journeying towards the Upas, an irreversible sentence 
iiges him on, but he recoils at the waste through which he must 
pass, and sickens by anticipation at the gales which are soon to 
blow upon him from the poison-tree. For now he is entering on 
an untrodden field. He had braved the laws of the Empire and 
the ri^ts of his fellow-subjects with impunity; for conscience 
easily reconciles herself to political delinquencies. But the pri- 
vate ties that bind man to man are sacred and immutable, dis- 
tincdy written on his heart, and fenced by holy fears; and he 
knows that an unerring instinct prompts each human being to 
visit with aversion every outrage offered to them. Yet he is now to 
torn his arms against his Emperor^ his benefactor; to contend 
against the majesty of power consecrated by possession ; to fight 
i^nst all which habit ^.nd education have rendered sacred in the 
eyes of die people. Already in the melancholy appeal of Max he 
kas heard the feelings of reprobation with which his crime must 
be viewed by every noble mind; and a fearful looking for of 
jodgment here and hereafter weighs him down. Every better 
feefing rises up in arms against his design, and seems to wave 
him back, as with a flaming sword, from the piecincts of the 
sanctnaiy he is about to violate. 

Is it wonderful then that he wavers and falters; that he sees 
die inevitable gulf before him, but struggles at every step of his 
progress? Is there no theatrical effect in these shiftin^s and 
wavering; no moral lesson to be drawn from this paralysis of a 
great mind under the influence of conscience? 

Yet of this source of deep interest M. Liadi^res has entirely 
deprived himself. His Wallenstein does not waver, for the 
thought of treason has never occurred to him. When prompted 
to it by his followers and friends, he repels the proposition with 
indignation. He is merely the injured general who submits with 
tranquil dignity to the unjust commands of the Emperor. How 
then, die reader may ask, does he ultimately yield to the tempta* 
tion? He is influenced partly by the ambition of his wife, and 
pardy by a supposed insult offered to his family at court. Both 
these motives are absurd. To suppose Wallenstein influenced 
by any other ambition than his own, or acting meiely to gratify 
the vanity of his wife, is to suppose him no longer Wallenstein. 
The other motive, too, derived from his supposed indignation at 
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the insult to his wife is most infelicitously introduced. Schitler, 
in his Piccolomini^ bad introduced a conversation between Wal- 
lenstein and tbe duchess, on her return from court, as to her re- 
ception, which the duchess describes as respectful, but cold, 
formal, and chilling even its kindness. This cold respect aiid 
freezing kindness suit with the character of Ferdinand s policy 
and of his court; but M. Liadiires unaccountably represents 
him as receiving the duchess with insulting laughter and bitter 
taunts. 

** Au milieu de la foule obscure, delaisaee, 
Seule avec mon enfant, dent las yeux tout en pleurs 
A d'avides regards devoilaient nos douleurs, 
Je voyais TEmpereur et sa cour inhumaine 
Par des rires bruyans insulter k ma peine, &cJ* 

This improbable and ill-managed incident is made the maio-^ 
spring of Wallenstein's revolt. He who had resisted every other 
consideration, yields to this at once. 

*' RfinCf s^chez vos pleurs 
Vos voeux sont accomplis — ^plus de cris, de murmures. 

• • • • • 

Dans ma tente en secret pous pouvez introduire 
L'envoy^.Su^dois." 

If the general conception of Wallenatein's character is so fee- 
ble, and his motives to revolt so improbable, M. Liadi^res has 
shown still less judgment in the management of his catastrophe, 
which is as poor an attempt at a coup-de-th6^tre as we ever re- 
collect to have met with. Every reader of Schiller must recol- 
iect the overpowering effect produced ,by the fifth act of the 
Death of Wallenstein, where Walleustein, deserted by his army 
and followed only by Buttler, who like an evil spirit chn^s to his 
side, takes refuge in Egra; the scene with the countess, m which 
the recollection of Piccolomini comes suddenly across his mind 
as he gazes forth on the tempestuous night, and he wishes like 
him to be at rest. 

*^ He is the happy one. His course is run. 
For him there is no future more. His life 
Lies foldless all and clear before his eye, 
No spot lurks darkly still: no hour for him 
With evil-boding stroke can knell again." 

Then the presentiments of the countess; the recollection of 
the fate of Henry IV.; the snapping of the chain which had 
been the first gift of the Emperor m the war of Friuli; and the 
calm confidence with which, overmastering the depression pn>- 
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dttced by these onieBs, be retires to that rest from which he 
is destined never to awake; altogether form a conclusion hardly 
equalled^ certainly not excelled, within the compass of the drama. 

TThe whole of this ' M. Liadi^reis throws aside. Superstition 
irill not do with the French stage^ and all those allusions to the 
more mysterious influences of our nature, which to minds of sensi- 
bility are so striking and effective, must be scrupulously avoided. 
But M. Liadi^res goes farther. According to his emendation^ 
the death of Wallenstein is after all owing to a mere accident f 
Buttler, who bad instructed two nnirderers to despatch him, is 
melted by the expressions of regret which Wailenstein pours out 
for having injured him; he confesses his intentions; he runs out 
to countermand his orders. But Albert^ (the Piceolomiui of 
Ae piece,) to whom it seertns he had avowed hi* intention oi 
murdering his general, meets and kills him before his errand is 
accomplished; and Wallenstein, going out, is astfisskiated by the 
murderers, who know iK>t that Bultler had changed his mind. 
Id every way this is preposterous; the reasons which Wallenstein 
assigns for his conduct are absurd ; the supposition that Buttler 
should disclose his intention to Albert not less so* Or if h^ 
acquainted him with his resolution before, why did he not when 
they met a second time communicate the change which had taken 
phce? And even if all this had been more natural, the idea of 
so wantonly complicating the play with a mistake of this kind 
seems unaccountable. 

But if M. Liadi^res has made sad havoc with the finer features 
of Wallenstein's character, he has stilt more effectually destroyed 
die dramatic illusion resttltii^ from the episode of Max and 
Tbekla, whose sad story runs like a bright thread of silver tissue 
through this black web of ambition, selfishness, and treachery* 
Tbekla, in the haiids of M'. Liadi^res, is a poor timid, common- 
place French girf; who neither acts nor thinks in the course of 
die piece ; who is introduced from the first as the intended bride 
of Albert, and who, to the last, knows nothing of the fatal events 
which have occurred to interrupt her happiness. Nay, we think 
it highly probable that a very pleasant arrangement is made after 
all; for both of them are alive and well at the end of the piece; 
aeitber of them, it would ^eem, blessed with anv very romantic 
delicacy of feeling; and probably, like Chim^ne, l^hekla contrives 
to reconcile matters very comfortably with the son of the man 
who had been directly the occasion of her father's fall, and re- 
motely of his murder. Schiller's Max, driven forth by duty from 
all he holds dear^ rushes into the field, and finds the death he 
seeks; Albert's emotions are more selon les rigles. His father 
acquaints him that he is promoted. 
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Mert. Wakleiii At mon idole, H tEmfOPtm wituut^ 
U me combk dlicmneun, et moi— je les refuse. 
Oui ! toiM ces vains honneurs sont pour moi sans aUraits — 
£t voua pouvea k Vieime — apportar mes regrets ! 

What a sacrifice! 

. How differently has Schiller conceived the character and fates 
of these two hapless beings* whose destinies are bound up in 
those of the interested and savaze beings aiound them — who 
walk among them, but are not of tnem — and seem to us, from the 
first, inhabitants of another world, who must soon re-ascend to 
that heaven from which they had their birth! 

M. Constant has so beautifully and truly expressed the views 
of Schiller on this point in a late essay on the subject of hb owa 
imitation of Wallenstein, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
substituting some portions of hb masterly analysis of the charac- 
ter in place of any observations of our own.* 

• *'The admiration with which the character of Thekla is viewed in 
Gemumy, is connected with their manner of oonsidering love, which is 
very dirorent from our own. We look upon it only as a passion* of 
the same nature as others; whose e£^t is to mislead our reason; 
whose end is to procure enioyment. The Germans perceive in it 
something oi a relidous and sacred character; an emanation of the 
divinity — an accomplishment of the destiny of man upon earth, a mys- 
terious and omnipotent bond between two souls that exist only for 
each other. Under the first point of view, love is common to man 
and to the animals; under the second, it is common to man and to 
God. 

' '' Hence it foUows, that many tbinffs whidi appear to us unsuitable* 
because we perceive in them merely the effects of a passion, are in 
the eyes of the Germans legitimate and «ven respectaUe, because they 
recoffnise in them the operation of a celestial sentiment. 

*'lVker€ hve is but apauum, at in the FrtMck stage, it can interest anfy 
by its violence and its delirium. The transports of the senses, tlie 
raving of jealousy, the struggle between desire and remorse ; these 
constitute tragic love in France. But when love is, on the contrary* 
as in the German poetry, a ray of divine light, sent to warm and 
purify the heart, it combines force with calmness; firom the moment it 
appears, we see that it rules oyer all that surrounds it; It may have 
to contend with circmnttances, but not with duties; for it is itself the 
first of duties, and the guarantee for the fulfilment of others. It can- 
not lead to guilt, it cannot descend to crime, or even to stratagem ; for 
thus it woukL bely its nature, and cease to be itself. It cannot yield to 
obstacles ; it cannot be extinguished ; for its essence is immortal ; it 
can return only into the bosom of its Creator. 

'* It is thus that Thekla is represented in Schiller's play. She is no 
common-place girl, divided between attachment for a young man axxi 

* Melanges de Lttt^rature et de Politiquf . P«r Benj. Conttant, p. t%6. 
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to her &ihei; disgaisiog or repressing the feelioff by which 
the is ruled, ui^ she has obtained the consent of him who has the 
right of disposing of her hand; terrified at the obstacles which threa- 
ten her happiness; experiencipg herself, and impressing the spectator 
with a feeling of uncertainty as to the result oi her love, and the line 
of conduct she will adopt it her hopes are deceived. Thekia is a being 
ekvated above our common nature, to whom love has become exist- 
ence, whose destiny it has fixed. She is calm, because her resolution 
IB impregnable; confident, because she cannot be deceived in the heart 
of her lover; solemn^ for she feels that what \i done is irrevocable; 
open, becanse love is not to her a part of life, but life itself. Thekia, 
in Sehiller's i^^, is upon a totally difierent plan firom the other )>eT- 
lon^ies of the piece. She is a kmd of aerial being, floating amidst 
the crowd of ambitious beings, traitors, and savage warriors, who are 
Hupelled against each other by ardent and positive interests." 

M. Constant goes on to express his regret, that he had not 
bokliy ventured to transfer the character of Thekia, in all its 
parts, to the French stage; and seems to say, that if his imitation 
of Wallenstein were now to be recomposed, it would be on a very 
different plan from the former. 

Bat we must really come to a close. We did intend at 
&9t to exhibit some parallel passages, where M. Liadi^es has 
more immediately imitated or translated from Schiller; but in 
kindness to himself we shall not. For invariablyi if there be a 
Williant poetical image or masterly expression in Schiller, it 
evaporates in his hands. His mind seems to be a sort of filter- 
ing-machine ; throw into it any given quantity of poetry ; l^t it 
be stamped with all the strength of a great mind,, and waum with 
all the glow of fancy ; and he shall reproduce it in half an hour 
from his own slender scrannel pipe, ** weak as water and cool as 
a zephyr.*' 

Abt. III. — Ititieraire Descriptif de FE^pagne; trmihme edition, 
revue, corrigee, et considerabkment augmentee, par M. le Comte 
de Lat>orde. 6 torn. 8vo. avec un atlas in 4to. Paris. 1827 — 
1829. 
This is an improved and enlarged edition of a valuable work. 
It tt not, however, our intention to enter upon any examination 
of a publication so well known, or to compare the present edi- 
tion widi those by which it has been preceded. We merely use 
its title in order to give us an opportunity of laying before our 
leader some new, and, as we think, instructive details with respect 
to the present situation of the Spanish people. It is singular, in- 
deed, now little is known in this country of the state of industry, 
arts, and manufactures in the Peninsula. Most of the works 
that have appeared of late years on Spanish affairs have been 
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al&ioflt eDtirefy filled with tccosnts of manners and customs, or 
with political speculations, that have already ceased to excite the 
least interest. We have indeed one admirable work on Spain — 
the Travels of the Rev. Joseph Townsend — a work that will bear 
an advantageous comparison with any work of a similar descrip- 
tion either in the English or any other language. But Mr. 
Townsend visited Spam so long 9^0 as 17B0 and 1787; and, 
considering the extraordinary events of which she has since beea 
the theatre, it is obvious that many very material changes must 
have taken place in the industry and condition of the inhabitants* 
We therefore think we shall be doing an acceptable service to 
our readers, by laying before them the substance of information 
that has been communicated to us by an Englbh gentleman, just 
returned from Spain, who has travelled all over the country, 
whose pursuits brought him into contact with the best-informed 
persons, and on whose candour and veracity every reliance may 
be placed; supplying at the same time a few details derived from 
official documents^ and recent Spanish works not much known 
in this country. We shall confine our remarks to those subjects 
which seem to be of the greatest importance, and most clearly 
indicate the condition of the people. We begin with 

I. State of Agriculture — Condition of the Agriculturists. — ^The 
greater part -of the land of Spain belongs to the nobility, the 
church, and towns or corporate bodies. The destructive influ* 
ence of this vast accumulation of property in a few hands, and 
of the inalienable tenures under which it is principally held, 
have been forcibly described by Mr. Townsend, (vol. ii. p. M7,) 
and by Jovelkinos in his invaluable Memoir on the Advancement 
ef Agriculture, drawn up in 1 795. Throughout the principal part 
of the country agriculture is in the most wretched state imaginable. 
None, or next to none, of the lands in Leon, Castile, £strema- 
dura, and Andalusia, are inclosed; a circumstance which may be 
ascribed partly to the carelessness and ignorance of the proprie- 
tors, partly to- the poverty of the occupiers, and partly and prin- 
cipally, perhaps, to the destructive privilege enjoyed by the 
proprietors of the great sheep^ocks, of driving them from the 
provinces in the north to those in the south for winter pasture. 
The m^ta, or code of laws with respect to the migration of the 
flocks, is assuredly one of the most oppressive and ruinous that 
has ever been devised. Inclosures have been prohibited, that 
the migration of the flocks might not be interrupted; in some 
provinces it was even forbidden to convert any pasture land into 
tillage; and it was only so late as 1788 that individuals occupy- 
ing lands in the track of the flocks, were authorized to inclose 
kitchen gardens^and grounds appropriated to the culture of vines 
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wad seeds. Estremadora has suffered partaculadj from this 
iooiii|Ke.* 

Farms throuf^out Spain are small, ^th hardly an excepUon, 
sskI the farmers are in a state of unexampled miserj. Notwith- 
itandiog the lowness of rents, and the cheapness of living, — for 
di^ generally live vrorse than the labourers in the towns, — they 
aie unable to make the smallest advances on account of their 
fivming operations, ai|d are obliged to raise whatever funds they 
require by mortgaging their crops. This is not only true of tillage 
inmers, but also of the growers of ml and wine» who frequenUy 
cede the anticipated produce of their lands for less than three* 
fourths of its value. Farm-houses are rarely seen> except along 
ihe east coast. The farmers live in huts of the meanest con* 
stinction, crowded together in villages, so that farm buildings, 
often so expensive in other countries, cost almost noting. The 
operations of treading (thrashing) and cleaning the corn, are peiw 
formed in die open atr, and the grain is left in heaps in the field 
imtil it can be sold. The com speculators and proprietors of 
Castile bave caves (silos) dug in the rock or the earth, in which 
the grain is preserved until a market opens for it; being often 
kept in this way for five or six years without much loss. The 
iniplements used in husbandry are of the rudest description, 
especially in Old Castile and Leon, wherethe soil is sandy and 
easily cultivated. In Andalusia and along the coast of the 
MecQterranean, where the soil is more tenacious, implements of 
a better description are in use, but they aie still very rude in- 
deed, ccnnpared' to those employed in Britain. The use of /ois- 
men is nowhere . known in the country; but they have been 
imported ftem England into a £ew of the sea-*port towns, whence 
corn is occasiomdly shipped. 

Land is not supposed, to yield the proprietors more than from 
1) to 2 per cent. It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the rent 
of land by the Englidi acre, from the great uncertainty and ir<- 
regulanty of the measures. The term fanef^a t>x fanegttda^ is used 
to indicate the extent of arable land on which* a fan^a, or 90lbs. 
of wheat may be sown — an extent which Taries, not only in every 
province, but in almost every village. The law, indeed, fixes the 
fonegada at 576 square estadales, and the estadal at 12 square 
feet (Spanish,) but the estadal varies from 5\ to \5 feet, and the 
fenq^a from 100 to 625 square estadales. The aranzada is also 
a measure used for estimaUng vine and olive lands. It is fixed 
at 400 square estadales, but varies from 300 to 600. In some 
provinces it is estimated by the number of vine or olive plants, 
but this valuation is not more regular than the others, varying 
from 60 to 500 plants. The traveller tries in vain to find a 

* Minaifo, Dicciouario Geografico, &c. (oroe iv. p. 109. 
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rule by which he may compare the Spanish measures, pracdcatly 
in use. with the English acre. There are no books capable of 
guiding him, and the best^formed Spaniards can give no satis- 
fiictory information on the subject. In CMd Castile three anu»- 
zadas of vine lands pay, on an averase, a rent of i fanega of wheat $ 
and wheat lands pay from 1 to l| faaegas the fanegada. The 
ayera^ value of a fanega of wheat is 3s* 6d. Three aranzadas 
yield in good years about 72 gallons (Imperial) of wine» worth 
40s. or 50s. 

The tenant pays tithe, pnmicioSp /ruto&<i$)iles, Sfc.^ and when 
these are deduct^, he has little more than half the produce left 
to pay rent and labour, and support his family. Government* 
in order to encourage proprietors to cultivate their own lands* 
relinquish the frutos-^ivUes, or tax of 6 per cent, of the produce^ 
on such estates as are fanned by tbe owner. In fiiscay estates 
are more divided, and the provincial government grants a portion 
of the reserved land to every applicant, on condition of his build- 
ing a house, and cultivating a certain part of it. The rich irri* 
gated lands round Granada, Murcia, and Valencia, are let in very 
small portions, seldom exceeding 10 acres, but often not more 
than one or two. They yield two, three, and even four crops in 
the year, principally vegetables, maize, and red pepper; and arm 
far more valuable than the com lands of Andalusia and Castile. 
The fanegada lets, according to circumstances, at from !£•• 
to 24s. 

There are very few territorial families in Spain distinguished 
by their wealth. Even the great land»owners, such as the Dukes 
of Medina-Celi, Alba, Altamira, Ossuna, Monteilano, Friaa, 
Benavente, Del Infantado, San Carlos, Sic. whose rentals are said 
to amount to from 500,000 to a million of dollars, are mostly all 
embarrassed. The custom of the country compeb them not only 
to keep up numerous establishments, but to support all the do- 
mestics of their deceased relations, in addition to an army of 
their own; at the same time that it prevents them from employ- 
ing them in the cultivation or improvement of their estatea. 
Thus their revenues are wasted without any public advantage^ 
and contribute only to spread a taste for idleness. 

It may readily be supposed, from the preceding statements^ 
that the farmers have neither the means nor the enterprise required 
to undertake an improved system of husbandry; and though they 
had both, the want of a market for their produce, or of a motive 
to attempt improvements, would hinder them from being made. 
In the greater part of Spain the produce of the soil, even with 
the slovenly culture applied to it, is more than sufficient for 
the demands of the people. Canals for irrigation are more wanted 
than any thing else; but such is the general apathy and poverty. 
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tkit BO advance is made in the execution of nseful projects of 

tkk sort planned km^ ago, and recommended by several sncces- 

aive governments* The only agricnltural improvements worthy 

of notice have taken place in the provinces of fiiscay, Navarre 

and Arragon; each of which has its own separate administration 

and laws, and where, consequently, the oppressiveness of the 

government is less fell* The public charges in these provinces 

afe also much lifter; the Arragonese have long refused to pay 

fidi tilhee, ^ving on^ a portion equal to ^^ or ^ of the pro- 

d«ce. Agncttlture has miade very great advances in the Biscay 

provinces during the last six or seven years. Before that period, 

they drew more than half their supply of com from Castile; but 

now (1826) their production very nearly, if not entire^, equals 

their consumption. Widi the exception of the plain of Vitoria, 

theie 18 not perhaps another plain of a league m extent in the 

whole ptovince; hence their system of husbandry is only fit for a 

mountainous countiy. The plourh is but little used, the greater 

part of the work being done by the hoe and spade. Every inch 

of and>le ground in the vicinity of the roads seems to be carefully 

bbonred. The produce is rye, maize, wheat, barley, and oats; 

la good years Navarre exports a small portion of its produce. 

In Ike plains of Leon, Castile, and Andalusia, agriculture is 

•fanoat entirely confined to the grovKh of wheat. There is no 

rotation of crops. The wheikt is sown at the commencement of 

the rains, after a dight ploughing. On the banks of some of 

the rivers, in low lands and round villages where the wells are 

good, beans and other vegetables are cultivated, and occasionally 

maize. The latter, however, re<|nire8 too much water to succeed 

well in Castile. It is a rare cireumstaace to find even a single 

hovel between the farm villages, which in Castile are from one to 

two kagues asunder; but in Andalusia the traveller frequently 

passes over from 10 to £0 iniles without seeing either. The 

BMMt careful cultivatiott b to be found in the kuertas of Granada, 

Murda, and Valencia. Their extent is considerable; and the 

waters of the Xenil, the Segura, and the Xucar, rarely fail of 

affording a sufficient supply for their irrigation. These are; 

therefore, justly looked upon as die gardens of Spain and pro« 

dnce not only evtrj variety of fruits^ but every kind of vegetable 

and plant useful either as food, or as material for manufactures. 

The auM red pepper, cultivated in the kuerta of Murcia, is 

cdebrated over all Spain, and forms a very considerable article 

of trade with the interior. Rice is the chief produce of the 

kuerta of Valencia. Mulberries are extensively cultivated in 

diem both. 

There are several societies in Spain, assuming the tide of 
** Friends of the Country/' for the encouragement of agriculture 
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and the arts^ OHMt of dwm wete founded itt.th* raiga.of Chdriet 
III. and were warmly patronized by CampoaianeSy the aiost en* 
iightonaid mhiiater of whom Spain has to boast, and by Count 
Florida Blanca. Hitherto, however, they seeoa to haite rendered 
init little senrice, if we except that of Madrid, to whose ezertioas 
the publication of the famous Memoir of Jovellanos (Reforme 
de laku Agrmia) is principaUy to be aseribed. 

IL Foreign Com Trade — Obstacles <d the transwort of Graim 

Jhrni the interior to the aMut.-^^bBL 18^ grain and nour. were bath 
aUowed to be freely exported, and in 16^ this privilege was ex^ 
traded to all productions, (frutos) the growth of the soiL Them 
is in fact, no obstacle whatever, except the expense of carnage, to 
die conveyance of com from the interior. The usual d^cukies 
attendant on the transport of other merchandize are diminished 
in the case of com by the estSsbHshlneBt in- nsost dis^ds of 
poeitas/^ or p«blic granaries, where itmay be placed until it can 
be disposed of , <m- forwarded to its deetinadon, witboot paying 
tbe municipal duties of the towns. But in order better to uiider^ 
stand the com trade of Spain,, it may not be amiss to take a short 
survey of the different provineea. In the north we have GaUicsn, 
Aatmm, part of Lem, Santander, the Biscay provinces, and 
the kingdom of Navarre, which, taken one with anodier, kardiy 

. produce com Mifficiettt for their own consumption. Arragos 
produces more than it consumes; but the com district being im 
the centre of that kingdom, die canal of tbe Ebro enables the 
produce to be conveyed with so mnch fiaoility to Catalonia, that 
ibe price is g^enerally hi^ The northern and southern divisions 
of Arragon are momitamotts, and import com. Catalonia does 
not in d efi cient years produce, a supply for more than half its 
population. The kingdom of Valencia exports rice; but both 
that and Murcia import wheat Of the central |MPOvinces, Cuen^ 
and Guadalaxara are graatly deficient, and Bona, Segovia, Avila, 
and Madrid, may be reckoned as producing less than their con- 
sumption. La Mancha proikices an excess in fevourable seasons 
only, and the kingdoms of Granada and Jaen do not produce, at 
an average, com equri to the wants of their inhabitwits. Thus 
we have only a part of OU Castile and Leon, Estremadura, the 
western part of Andakiaia^ and the pnmnce of Toledo, left to 
furnish an^ztra supply to make .op tne deficiencies of the other 
parts of Spain, and to answer the demands of foreign countries. 
Prices in different districts vary according to their prodnctivenesa, 

* These potitos or granaries were originally cstablUbed during tlie rdsn of Charles 
in. and were intended to serve as depots in which the farmers were obliged to place 
a certain qoantity of grain as a reserve against seasons of scarcity. Previovslj to 
IJbc Frea«h invasion there were above 6000 of these establishments dispersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. When a scarcity occurred, the com in the podtot was 
told at a reduced price, and the money given to the farmers. 
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Mid prozifliity to markets. Widi tke exoeptioa of Gatdoani, 
Valencia, and Murda, corn is coB\iejed on the baeks of moles 
aad aases, or in small carts drawn by oxen. The provinces now 
Bentiooed import the greater part of their supplies by sea, being 
too distant from the exporting provinces to admit of importation 
in the ordinary way. The d^ecence of price ougbt» one abould 
think, to be in proportion to the distance, and the difficulty of the 
road. It may be remarked, however, that the quality of wheat 
faries so greatly, that in some markets it is quoted on die saiae 
di^ at 18s. and 34s. a quarter. This circumstance renders it 
impossible to trace the dTect of contiguity to mariLet in- the 
Boatbly quotations of prices given in the Madrid Gazette* The 
rate of carriage is also subject to perpetual cbaage from the 
greater or lesser ^uanti^ of goods, and tbe prospect of a return 
ktad. Under ofdmary .drcumatances, it may be calculated at from 
7s. to 9s« an English quarter, for a distance of %5 leagues, or IQQ 
faglish miles. Seville is almost the only shipping port for the 
esportatioo of the surplus produce of the kingdoms of Seville, 
Coidova, and Estremaduni. Cordova,* lu>weiier, yields bat little. 
It is Axim . tha country soutii and east o£- SeviUe, that Ae finest 
giain is pnicured; and were these immense and fruitfiil planii 
properly cultivated, the produce might mpply all Spaani But 
the population is so scanty, and possesses so little indus^, that 
dK price of wheat is there generally above tbo«vef a^'of tbe otbcr 
agricultural 'districts. In pro|Kirtion as prices advance at Seville, 
lapplies come from a gpreater distance, from the plains of Badajos, 
and even from Tmxillo and Caceres* Estremadura occasionally 
finds an outlet for its surplus produce in Portugal, ti» price of 
wheat being usually much Mgher in that cowitry; bat its free 
introduction is prevented. 

The kin^oms of Old Castile and Leon are iustly considered 
the grananes of Spain.. They have their outlets in the nordi 
^ various ports from Gijon to St Sebastian, the principal being 
Santander and Bilbao. The provinces of Burgos aad Palencia 
are the nearest points from which these ports get any con^ 
nderaUe supply; die distance being from ISO to 140 English 
Bules from each. The elevated and rich eompai, which e»> 
tend from Lonrooo to Burgos, and theace on each side of the 
Arfanoa aad Pisocrga, and. along the Canrion and tinmerons 
iAm streams which water the provinces od Palencia, Valladolid 
aad Zamora, yield immense quantities of wheat; and frurther to 
the west and on the soudi side of the Douro, die provinces of 
Toro and Salamanca may be considered as fiHming a portion- of 
tbe richest wheat-country in Spain, or perhaps in the world. 
Tbe crop is often so abundant for a series of years, that the pro*- 
dace of tbe fields at a distance. from the villages, is sometunes 
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allowed to rot on the groand, the expense of conveying it home 
being considered beyond its value ! It was calculated, that the 
accumulated surplus of four or five successive years of good crops 
in the silos and granaries of these plains, amounted at the close 
of the harvest of last year (1828) to 6 millions of fanegas, or 
1 1- million Winchester quarters. The ordinary cost of carriage 
does not exceed that already mentioned, viz. 7s. or 8s. a quarter 
for every 100 miles, but the means of transport are so defective 
and badly organized, diat vrhen any extracntlinary demand for 
exportation takes place, the rates advance enormously. Thoa 
in September, 1828, the usual price was 7s. or 8s., but in conae* 
quence of extensive demands from England and France, it rose 
two months after to 14s. and l6s. per quarter. 

The roads from Medina del Campo and Rio Seco, Valla- 
dolid, 8cc. to the ports are pretty good, but from Salamjuica 
and Zamora they are hardly practicable for loaded carts. The 
ox-carts carry eiach from SO to 52 fanmu, or 6i quarters* 
a stout mule 2j| fanegas, or half a quarter. There are a few wag- 
gons employed, which carry from 90 to 100 fsnegas, (18 or fiO 
quarters) but their number is inconsiderable. Taking Bofffoa 
atnd Palenda as the two central points whence the shippnig 
ports have to draw their supplies, tne average distance b about 
136 English miles. In order to deliver 100,000 quarters 
monthly m these ports, 5000 carts, with two oxen each, would be 
required; making the journey in 8} working days, including all 
delays for loading, discharging, and weighing, as well as for re- 
pairs, (the carts having wooden wheels only, and sobfect to con- 
tinual accidents) at six quarters each ... 90,000 

and 5000 mules msJdng four joumies per month, 

with half a quarter each -* - - - - 10,000 

Total per month 100,000 

To keep Palencia and Burgos constantly supplied, at least an 
equal number of carts and mules would be necessary to bring 
the grain from the more distant places; and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether such a number of carts, oxen, and mules, could 
be procured in the whole of the adj(»ning provinces, even allow- 
ing that every other kind of commerce were abandoned for the 
time. Perhaps, by a very great effort, 50,000 or 60,000 quartera 
might be dehvered monthly in the ports of Gijon, Bilbao, and 
Santander; but when we allow for the carriers required to con- 
duct the other business of ike country, it will be seen that even 
this would demand more exertion than could under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be accomplished. And in confirmation of what has 
now been stated, it may be mentioned, that during last January, 
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wiiea the greatest activity prevailed in the conveyance of wheat on 
acoNint of the exports to £ngland« about 3000 fanegas were daily 
debvered in Bilbao from the interior, being at the rate of about 
18,000 quarters a month, working on Sundays. 

We subjoin an account of the prices of the various sorts of corn, 
and of wine, and oil, for the year ending widi August, 1828, deduced 
from the official returns published in the Madrid Gazette; 

TaUe of the average prices of Com^ 6sc. in the various Provinces of 
Spaiuj during the year from Sept. 1827 to Sept. 1828. 

AT£BAGfi PRIC£8 IN BACH PROVINCE FUR 
THE WHOLE YEAR. 

ai ?> ■ 

FROTINCES. 



{ Goipuscoa 



North. <?^J^ 



jSMitander 
V GalUcia . . 



rSerHle . 

Soicfa. ' Cadis . 

(BAaUga. 



i Valencia ... 

i Catalonia.. .< 

''Aitagon ... 

Navarre ... 

Avila 

Soria 

Burgos 

ValladoUd . 

Salaioanca . 

^Estremadora 

Toledo 

La Mancha . . 

j\ (Cordova 

S/Soatli.^ Jaen 

"V (Granada ... 



£«t 



Nortli.*( 



Centre. 



Ihodrij sf erage for all Spain 



Hirttfysmige in the Msri-f ^"^ 
fciePiwtocesoftbe ^ ^ 

^^■ngeorifaritkM Provinces 

^"•■CioriiikadProvlncee 




^ TUi tsble it made np from notices published monthly In the Madrid Gazette, but the 
'"^ CMooc he coosidcied as accurate. Each province makes the return in the weights* 
▼<*. V. KO, IX, G 
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The Arrieros, (carriers, or muleteers,) have long been accus- 
tomed to travel only on certain roads, and hardly any reward will 
tempt them to go out of their beat. On this account corn from 
the mterior has usually to be loaded and unloaded three or four 
times before it reaches its destination. The honesty of the citf>- 
riers and muleteers is put to the proof every day, and it is huit 
justice to say, that goods entrusted to them are very rarely lost; 
though between distant places packages frequently pass through 
the hands of six or eight different carriers, without any receipt or 
road bill. The carriers are also th^ travelling merchants pf the 
country, supplying the markets of the interior with every kind of 
produce in demand* In Spain there are no extensive corn mer- 
chants as in England and other countries, whose operations, being 
conducted on a large scale, tend to equalize prices throughout 
the country, and from one season to another. The Arriero» 
engross this branch of commerce, contenting themselves with a 
moderate remuneration for the mules and servants employed. 
The merchants in the seaports speculate only on exportation to 
other countries, rarely on sales in the interior. The Arrieros, 
with their servants and families, living entirely by this petty traffic 
and the conveyance of goods, fonn a very large proportion of tb^ 
entire population. 

III. State of the Roads — Provision for their repair and con^ 
struction — Canals, — The caminos reales, or king's highways, are 
not numerous in Spain, nor are tbiey all kept in good repair. 
Taking Madrid as a point of departure, there ace two good roads 
to Burgos, one passing through Valladolid, and the other through 
Arauda de Douro. From Burgos the road is continued by Vitoria 
and I run to France. Both these roads ace in tolerable repair ^ 
even the line from Burgos to France, taking into account the 
mountainous nature of the country through which it passes. 
From Valladolid an excellent new road has been made by Pa-* 
lencia and Reynosa to Santander. There are two roads to 

meosurvs, and money used in it; many pronnces either send no return or do so very 
Irregularly : the paces vary rerj materially in different towns in the same pa)?incie. 
Sonne of the retucns indude Uie AJcabaia, at gat* duty, and others do not: and the 
CastUiau arrofro. Mndfanegd vary from 1 to 7 per cent, in different provinces. For these 
reasons an accurate table of prices cannot be obtained* Whenever two prices wero 
stated in the returns, the highett has been chosen as indicating the finest qnaKty. 

Wheat, barley* oats, lye, roaise, and garbanaaa, are all reduced to the CastiHaii 
Jimtgth of which five are nearly equal to an Englisk quarter. The prices are stated ht 
reals vellon, and consequently represent pretty nearly $kiUingt tterling per quarter. 

Rice u sold by the arroba of 25i| English lbs. Wine also per arroba of, equal to 
9| ImperiiU gallons; oil per anob*, equal to 9^ Imperial gallons. 

The prices of the different kinds of produce giren in the abore table are couridered 
bcbw the average of the last three or four years. 
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BfttM», one hj Miranda and another bj Vttoria. To the north- 
wat th^re is a camino real, throagh Gallicia to Corunna and 
Ferrol, bot in socb a state of disrepair as to be impassable in 
QameroBS places for loaded carriages or carts; but attempts are 
now making to improve it* There is only one eaitm» reial iead^ 
i^ to Eatrmadura^ and that is in so bad a state that it has been 
Iii&erto fonnd imposmUe to estabtisb a stage coach upon ft; bttt 
operations are now in progress upon this road also, and it is ex-** 
peeled that in the course of this year a cfiligence will be set on 
foot between Madrid and Badajos« To the sooth there is only 
one cmmm» real over the Sierra Morena to Seville, throagh 
AndiipHr and Cordova. The whole Uile is in a pretty good state ; 
bat ibe portioB from Seville to Cadiz is not upon the same foot- 
ing as tbe rest. 

There are two great roads froaa Madrid to the east, one 
dvovgh the province of Cuen^a to Valencia; but it bas long 
bees in such a wretched state as to be entirely aliandoned to the 
muleteers and ox-carts of the villages. The other, which is in 
abetter condtdon, goes far to die sonth of the direct line, passing 
through Albacete and Almanza in Murcia. This is the route ci 
die diligence to Valencia and Barcelona, and of the heavy wag- 
gons for these cities. The direct line to Barcelona is by (iuad»- 
lasare and Saragossa; bat aldiough there is a camno real in this 
ArectioB, it is in such a state as not to admit of carriages travel- 
linff beyond a walking pace, nor of the passage of loaded waggons. 

in Catalonia the roads are comparatively numerous and excel- 
lent, and there are stage coaches between most towns of conse- 
quence. Tbe road from Saragossa to Barcelona has lately been 
put into better repair, and a diligence wi^ established upon it in 
the beginning of the present year. 

In some places lines of road of some leagues in length have 
been completed man^F years ago; b«t they are neariy useless, in 
amseqaence of die origimA plans having been abandoned from 
want of fimds and industry. Tbe odier roads which are traced 
upon tbe map may be divided into three classes, viz. — 1st. Roads 
micb bav« origimdiy been made and covered uHlk road metal. 
My. Roads across the plains and dirougfa the vallies, formed by 
Ae tracks of the country carts> and wUch bai^ only, in a few 
pbees, been artificially constrwted. And 9dly. The mute* roads 
or paths, worn by the feet of the mules travelling over the moun^ 
tainadnrkig a long series of years. 

Tlie fiiat class have almost all been nedected, and are with 
dUktdty passable by lightrloaded carts. The second being to- 
tally witfioiit bridges, ara rendered impassable by the rains. The 

g2 
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third are numerous, and are well adapted for traversing the moun- 
tainous ridges which, crossing the country in every direction, 
render all conveyance by carts or waggons difficult, and often 
impossible. The course of these roads, through mountainous 
ranges, involves the necessity of crossing many torrents; and in 
numerous instances, indeed, the road, if so we may call it, lies in 
the bed of the torrent. Hence, during the rainy season, they are 
very dangerous and are subject to much interruption. 
; A new road has very lately been completed between Leon and 
Gijon, not, however, without having experienced the most deter- 
mined opposition from the land-owners of the Asturias, who 
.dreaded the facility which it would give to the introduction of the 
cheaper corn of Leon and Castile, and the consequent deteriora- 
tion of the value of their estates. The portion of this road in- 
tended to connect Leon with Valladolid is not yet completed. 
The r6ad already mentioned, through Cuen^a to Valencia» is at 
present under repair, and is expected to be opened in the course 
of two or three years. 

The revenue applicable to the construction and repair of the 
roads is derived, 1st, from chains or toll gates; and 2dly, from 
local taxes. Upon all the practicable roads, tolls are established 
at the distance of ten or twelve English miles. They are farmed 
in the same way as in England. Ihe tolls levied vary somewhat 
in some^df the provinces; but the following may be considered 
as near the. average: — 

Carriages and waggons with four wbeeb, ^ (farthing). 

§itto ditto two ditto, -j^th of a penny, 

ach horse or male pays in addition, ^ to |tbs of a penny. 
Each single horse or mule, the same. 
A pair of oxen in a cart, 1 ^d, to 2d. 

• It is believed that government derives a greater revenue from 
the tolls than it expends upon the roads. The local tax is only 
levied in such provinces as are traversed by new roads, and is 
paid eith.er by an additional postage on letters, or by an additional 
duty on wine, oil, and other articles consumed in towns and vil- 
lages. Sometimes both are levied. The principal lines of road 
are under the superintendence of a Board established in Madrid, 
under the presidency of the Minister of Finance. It directs re- 
pairs, upon reports made to it by the different provincial inteu(^ 
ants and postmasters. The intendants are charged with the reco- 
very of the toll dues and taxes. No funds seem to be appropriated 
to roads of the second and third class, although small sums are 
levied from travellers upon them. The general board has pub- 
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Itthed abstracts of its operadoDs during the years 1826 and 1827» 
from which it appears that the sam expended in 1 SdO in repairing 
and improving 3^00 miles of old road and 17 bridges^ and in 
constnictiug and repairing 175 miles of new road and 18 bridges, 
was ^£92,400. In 18£7 £S9/iAO were expended. 

Nothing, perhaps, can more strikingly evince the backward 
state of Spam, as to the means of internal communication, than 
this return. Though about three-and-a-half times as large as 
England, the outlay on account of old and new roads does not 
certainly amount to ont'twentieth part of the sums expended for 
the same objects in this part of the United Kingdom ! 

In Biscay and Navarre the roads are under the superintendence 
of the provincial administration ; and, as might be expected, are . 
more numerous, better constructed, and more carefully managed 
than in the rest of the country. The merchants of Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, &c. have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
the roads in their vicinity, haying, in the first instance, raised. the 
fands by shares, the whole of which were afterwards bought up 
by the deputation, or junta of the province. 

The subject of canals is intimately connected with that of 
internal communication. No country in Europe experiences the 
want of this means of transport more than Spain, and looking at 
the map merely, one would suppose, that in none were there 
greater facilities for the construction of canals. But the luiture 
of the country, the imbecility of the government, and the ignorance 
and poverty of the people, oppose almost insuperable obstacles to 
their formation. Still, however, some advances have been made; 
and die government of Ferdinand may, in this respect, be advant- 
ageously contrasted with that of Charles II. During the reign of . 
the latter, a company of Dutch contractors offered to render the 
Man^anares navigable from Madrid to where it falls into the 
Tagus, and the latter from that point to Lisbon, provided they 
were aJIowed to levy a duty for a certain number of years on the 
goods conveyed by this channel. The council of Castile took 
diis proposal into their serious consideration, and after maturely 
weighing it, pronounced the singular decision, *' That if it bad 
pleased God that these two rivers should have been navigable, 
he would not have wanted human assistance to have made them 
iiich ; but, as he has not done it, it is plain he did not think it 
proper that it should be done. To attempt it, therefore, would 
be to violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the 
imperfections which he designedly left in his works."* 

• Clarke'f LeMn on iht SptmUk IMm.— p. f84« 
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But suck undertakings are no longer looked opon as un/ni; 
a«d wtBKxy kave been pcc^ected since & accession of tke Bourbon 
dynasty, though few have been oenpleled. The canal of the 
£bro IS the only one at present so far advanced ae to be useful 
for the purposes of trrigi^on and navigation; but it is only per- 
tiaily completed^ and during dry seasons it suffere from the want 
of water. The most important project of this sort at present on 
foot is the canal of Castile. Its main branch is intended to lay 
open the country between the Dovro and Reynosa, and facilitate 
tke transport of grain from the campt of Castile. It passes by 
Valladohd^ Palencia, and Aguiiar del Campos; a smaH part of it 
has been ezecvted and is now in operation. A branch of this 
canal is to peneitrate to Rio Seco, whilst another is intended to 
extend to Burgos. The sandy nature of the soiU and the deep 
channels of the rivers intended to feed it, (the Canrion, Pisuei^, 
and Arlanza») oppose serious obstacles to its completion. The 
king has lately charged a company, at the head of which is the 
captain-general of Castile, with the execution of this undertaking; 
and it is probable that tke late extraoMlinary exportation of gram 
for England and France, the advantages of which it has been 
productire, and the prospects which it opens, will afibrd facilitieB 
for the arrangements and operations of the company, which it 
could not kave met with at any other period. Another com- 
pany has undertaken, what tbe Dutch contractors formerly 
ofiered, to render the Tagns navigable from Aranjues to Lisbon, 
the free navigation of this river h^ng been stipulaled at die oo»- 
gress of Vienna. It proposes to establirfi 8team4M>ats of a small 
draft of water upon it, and anticipates the completion of the plan 
in about two years. 

The Gruadalquivir was once, it is said, navigable, for ia(hbot- 
tomed vessels, as fer as Cordova; at present vessels only reach 
Seville. The floods to which this river is subject-*^the waters 
suddenly rising sometimes upwards of twenty feet in perpendicn- 
lar height, must, it is to be feared, nullify any attempts to render 
it navigable. There are, however, several projects of this soit 
on foot; but none of them is likely to be speedily executed. 

IV. Populatioft. — In most of die seaport towns there has of 
late yeairs been a considerable improvement in the buildings and an 
increase of population. In the northern provinces the houses are 
at present fully occupied, and rents have advanced considerably. 
In passing through OM and New Castile, Andalusia, 8lc. the 
traveller is apt to suppose that the population is decreasing, 
even where it is, perhaps, increasing with considerable rapidi^. 
This arises from the eircumstaaoe of the houses being chiefly 
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bulk of 8BD-dried bricks, which last only a few years, so that the 
vilhges have a ruiooos appearance^ atid seem to be half deserted, 
h Madrid and Valladohd rents are low; but this is not so much 
a proof of a diminution of population, as of the poverty of the 
people. In Seville mid ValeHcia> which are surrounded by walls, 
an increase of population would be speedily f6lt; land would 
cause a demand for houses and a rise of rents. But rents in both 
these cities are low, and there are numerous houses to let. In 
Granada there is an evident improvement in th6 streets and build- 
ings. Tlie inhaUtants of this city, indeed, and of Granada in 
general, are distin^iabed for their industry; and in consequence 
above 400,000 individuals h&ve been added to th<e poptilaUon of 
the province since 1 788, being an increase of about two^hirds 
the number then existing in it. The increase in Valencia and 
Catalonia has been similar. 

Bnt independently altogether of llie conclusions to which an 
individual may come in travelling tfarongh the country, or of die 
returns as to particular provinces^ there is the best evidence to 
prove that the population of Spain has increased very considerably 
during the last forty or fifty years, and particularly since the peace 
of 1815. According to a census made by order of govern- 
ment in 1787 and 1788, the population of Spain, amounted to 
10,043,968. A census was again taken in 1797, when it was 
found to amount to 10,541,221. It is, however, believed that 
the numbers given in this census are underrated ; for, as certain 
taxes affect corporations and districts of the country proportionally 
to the number of inhabitants, it was for their interest to make 
defective returns. In 1821, the Cortes made an efibrtto obtain 
authentic accounts of the number of inhabitants, which they esti- 
mated at about 11| millions; but very little dependence can be 
placed on the returns made to them. More recently, however, 
this subject has been carefully investigated by Doctor Minano, 
in the article Espctna, in the fourth volume of his Diccionario 
Geo^i^co, 8fc. de Espana y Portugal. Having obtained many 
origmal documents, and compared together the official returns as 
deduced from conscription lists, tax tables. Sec. Minano estimated 
the population of Spain in 1826, at 13,732,172. We prefer, 
however, subjoining the following estimate of the population in 
1827> as given in Hassers Historical and Statistical Almanack 
for the present year; die character of the compiler warranting die 
conchtsion that it is the most correct hitherto published. 
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InhabHAntft. 



Kingdoms and Oerman 

IroTinces. Squar^ Bfiles. 

Madrid 61.88... 

Toledo 412.86 486,tOS 

Goadalaxara 91.60 157^8 

Cuen9a 531.51 S8«^77 

LaMancha S54.96 f57,210 



Inbabitaiiti ttt 
a Square Mile, 



f97,8l« ^ at an averager 

wIk>I« 



361.13 6ll,76f. 

191.81 J67,537. 

163.1f f«l,S79. 

1«0.93 153,479. 

J77.38 311.755. 

81.56 153,482. 

... 126,581. 



Burgot 
Soria . . . 
SegoYia . 
Avila... 
Leon . . . 
Palenda 

Torb 92.81 

ValladoUd 152.44 243,607. 

Zamora 74.82 92,821 . . . . 

Salamanca 264.94 272.982.... 

Asturias 173.45 464,565.... 

Galicia 748.10 1,585,419.... 

Estramodura 674.33 556,780.... 

Scfille 423 970,087.... 

Cordova 195.75 327,256.... 

Jaen 209.25 276,905.... 

Granada 452.81 1,097,093.... 

Murcia 370.69 493.195.... 

Arragon 693 856,219.... 

Valencia 361.59 1,255,095..*. 

Majorca, Minorca, &c . . . . 82.69 242,893 . . . . 

CoUlonia 573.20 1,116,461..., 

Navarre 115.31 288.244.... 

Biscay 59.63 144,875..., 

Goipuscoa 29.25 135,838 . . . . 

AUva 50 91 92,807.... 



of the 
kingdom. 



.16M 



Totals. 8,446.90 



13,953,959 



Minano's estimate for 1826, was, 

Lay Inhabitants 13,490,031 

Clergy 127,345 

Soldiers 100,732 

Sailors 14,064 



13,732,172 



The actual })opulatioo of Spain may consequently be esti- 
mated at rather more than /bt/r^ee/t millions.* 

The increase during tne present century cannot be com- 

* It is singular that M. laborde should not, when treating of the population of 
Spain, in the 5th volume of the new edition of his work, published in tlie course of the 
present year, have si^d one word as to the account of the population now laid before 
the reader. Even if he had not seen the work of Minano, he might have learned from 
the 'tables published by M. Balbi, that the population was very little, if anything, under 
14,000,000. M. Laborde, however, reckons it only at 12,000,000, and the deUiled 
statement which he has published, carries it only to lOJSOfiQO. This it must be eon- 
lessed is a very slovenly and careless mode of prooeediag. 
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pirtd at less than three millions^ being aboat a fourth of the 
totiloomber of inhabitaats in 1800. And the fact of so consi- 
denble an increase having taken place, notwithstanding the 
slmoet insuperable obstacles in the way of every sort of industry, 
the mulUpUed abuses which infect every department of the 
poblic economy, and the spoliations incident to a prolonged 
tod bloody contest, proves how rapidly Spain would advance, 
were she subjected to a government strong enough to enforce 
the administration of justice, and enlightened enough to put 
dowB flagrant abuses, and to release industry from the trammels 
aod burdens by which it is weighed down. 

Don Antonio de Capmany has the merit of having clearly 
demonstrated the fallacy of die often repeated statements with 
respect to the immense population, and flourishing commerce 
and manufactures of Spain, m the reigns of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, tbe Emperor Charles V. and Philip II. He has shown, 
from contemporary authorities, that at the period when Spain is 
Slid to have been most populous* she was very often subject to 
the most dreadful famines, and that there was then the same con- 
sttot complaint with respect to the idleness of the people and 
the miserable state of agriculture that there is in our own days.^ 
It is admitted, indeed, that both industry and population declined 
during the reigns of Philip III. Philip IV. and Charles II. It 
ii, however, certain that the progress of Spain, since the accession 
of the Bourbon dynasty in 1701, and particularly during the 
reign of Charles III. has been more than equal to her previous 
M&De,i and that were she now subjected to a vigorous govern- 
ment like that of Charles V. she would be capable of greater ex- 
eitions than those which distinguished her in the most brilliant 
period of her history. The truth is, that Spain has sunk to her 
present state of utter insignificance, not because she has absolutely 
declined, but because she has not made the same progress as 
others. The bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance of ner govern- 
ment, and her vicious institutions, have gone far to extinguish 
every germ of improvement, and have held her in a comparatively 
ttationary state, while all her neighbours have been making 
Prodigious advances. Look at the immeasurable difference be- 
tween the England of this day and the England of the age of 
Qaeen Elizabeth ! Had the latter been as powerful as George IV. 
ve apprehend she would have looked upon the armadas and 

* See the Qoettiones Criticas of Don Antonio de Capmany. — pp. 1 —73. 

t Snibe Sapptemental Voloroe added by Don Andres Muriel to the French Trans- 
^ of Coie^t M enoin of the Spaniab Princes of tbe Hoaie of Boarbon, particuUrly 
*^ Ci^ Utndu of Count Florida BUnca. 
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manifestos of PhiKp II. with about as much contempt as we 
Aottld look upon those of his hnbecile successor Ferdinand. 

V. Taxes. — The alcabala in its original form of ten or four- 
teen per cent, on the sale of every article consumed in the 
towns and villages no longer exists^ being now paid in the shape 
of gate duties or octrois (derechos de puertas). These duties 
are levied upon the same articles, and the amount of duty on 
each has been varied according to circumstances; rn a few in- 
nances it has been diminished, but in the greater number much 
increased. The same duties are not imposed in the different 
towns ; almost every one having a peculiar rate for itself. In ge- 
neral the rate is fixed by the ayuntamiento or council of die 
town ; but his majesty's approbation is necessary before it can 
be carried into execution. Most foreign manufactured goods 
pa^ about thirty per cent, ad valorem, some as much as sixty. 
Wme pays a duty which in many places b equal to cent, per 
cent, upon its value ; and oil from thirty to seventy per cent. 
The alcabala presses severely on every class^ but chieily on the 
poor, and is die object of universal complaint. The ayuntamietito 
receives a certain ner centage upon the amount collected at the 
gate of the town ror local objects ; the rest goes into the Royal 
Treasury. In small v91ages it is levied only on necessaries, 
as meat, fowls, eggs, oil, com, 8cc. In tcxwns which are not 
walled, or have no gates, a tax called "die equvcalentt is levied, 
that is, the inhabitants are assessed in such a sum as the alcabala 
would probably produce, calculating from die revenue afforded 
by other towns of the same size. Tne alcalde and ayiintamiento 
are responsible for its payment, and they divide the sum very 
arbitrarily amongst the householders, according to their estimate, 
(influenced, of course, by every sort of partiality,) of the products 
each ought to consume. 

Next to the alcabala, tithe is th^ most oppressive tax in Spain, 
and the most complained of. Formerly it was exacted with 
the greatest rigour, and from articles (amongst others from las 
malas mugeres, de h one ganan con su cuerpo-^hey de partida. 
3rd tit. 50, part %) which might have been considered beyond the 
reach of clerical rapacity. Senor Arguelles estimates the value 
of the tithe at 600 millions of reals; and according to treasury 
documents it amounted in 1808 to 620 millions. In 1820, how- 
ever, it was estimated by a commission appointed to inquire into 
the subject, at only 335^694,000; but it b generally believed 
that this estimate was as much below the truth as the former was 
probably above it The clergy, as Mrili be immedtiAely seen^ do 
not get the whole of this revenue — perhaps, hardly the half of it. 
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Tbe pttUk taxes Hiay be divided into two dasees, tkote whicb 
aftct the laity, and tkose wUcli affect the clergy only. Aaiougeit 
die direct taxes on the former are the — 

Fmioi dviles^ ^^ JBf ** ^^^^* ^^ ^ produce of all rented lands. 

Medms AnmUas. The first half-year's rental of all entailed 
bods on the accession of the heir» 

Lanzas. A composition tax in lieu of the troops which the 
aoUes and mi^KNraaQS were formerly bound to furnish. 

Smbsidio del cammerdok A tax of lOOfiOOL levied upon tbe 
nerchants. The finance minister fiixes the proportion which 
inch iBtendancy must pay. Tlie intendants then fix the propor*- 
tioa jMjable by each town; and the ayuntamientos assess the 
iadividmls. It is so unequally divided, that merchants of the 
first class pay 40/. in some towns, and only 20L in otheiB* It is 
generally believed that the amount really levied under pretence 
of this tax is double the nomintd amount; there being no means 
of checking the misconduct of the ofiicers. 

The bulk of tbe taxes on the laky is divided into two great 
clastes — the reaiae generaki and the renta$ pn^mciaks* The 
fcimer are collected throughout all Spain» with the exception of 
Biscay. They indnde the revenue derived from the post-office, 
the itmnp dulies, customs, &c. toige^r with the royal mono- 
poliee of anit, tobacco, and gunpowder. The reutui ptovifteiales 
are coUecied only in the provmces belonging to tbe crown of 
Castile, and do not^ therefore, affect either Biscay, Navarre, 
Catalonia, Anragon, or Valencia, which have peculiar and less 
burdensome taxes. The aicabala is included under this deno- 
mination, as is the hearth tax and many otheiB» During the five 
^ears froan 1614 to 1818, the provincial rents product at an 
aterage, 042,587,018 reals a year. 

Tl^ tax denominated pqja y uiawiliQ, is appropriated to the 
support of the army. Previously to the reign of Philip V. the 
iakabitants of the different provinces in which the troops were 
ynrtered, were obliged to furnish them gnUuitously with various 
articles of subsistence. But in ITlQy Uiis was changed into a 
oioney contribution, at certain specified rates for officers and 
mttL Nothing however, can be more unjust and unequal than 
this tax, for it unposes a heavy burden on the places where troops 
in stationed^ from which the other parts of the country, though 
perhaps richer, where they are not, are enturely exempted. 

The revenne derived from tbe tobacco and salt monopolies is 
my considerable. Every one is allowed to buy any quantity 
of tobacco he chooses, provided he buys it in the government 
aimtcoe; hut salt is the subject of assessment. The intendr 
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ant fixes the consumptioD which ought to take place in every 
town under his charge, and the total quantities are delivered to 
the alcaldes, who fix the specific quantity for which each indi- 
vidual must pay, whether he use it or not. The landowners, 
fanners, 8cc. are charged with a quantity proportioned to the 
number of individuals in their employment^ and the cattle and 
sheep which they possess. 

The provinces of Navarre and Biscay, and some others, pur- 
chase by an annual contribution, which does not amount to above 
160,000/. an exemption from a number of petty taxes. The 
cruzado, or bull granting permission to eat meat on Fridays and 
four days every week during Lent, is in general demand all 
over the kingdom, and is supposed to yield from 300,000 to 
500,000/. 

The contributions of the Clergy are 
The Subsidio, or voluntary gift of 100,000/ annually. 
The Excusado, or tithe of the tenth house or farm, originally 
appropriated for building and repairing churches. Pope 
Pius V. allowed Philip II. to apply the produce of this tax 
to his wars against the infidels. It is now applied to the ordi- 
nary expenses of the state. The King has the choice of the 
houses or farms, and naturally selects the most valuable, the 
tithes being paid to a revenue officer instead of the curate. 
This tenth may be considered equivalent to -^th or -f th of all 
the tithes of the parish. 
The Tercias Reales is a tax of two-ninths of the tithes received 
by the clergy; this tax, or King^s sliare of the tithes, has existed 
from a very remote epoch. 
The Noveno. Another ninth part of the tithes annually paid 
to the clergy. This portion was originally placed at the dis- 
posal of the Pope, but has been appropriated by the King. 
The Novales. Tithes on land newly brought into cultivation. 
The Diezmos Exentos. The tithe of all lands originally exempted 
from clerical jurisdiction. The whole of the above taxes are 
farmed. 

These, however, are not the only burthens imposed upon the 
clergy. It has for some time been the practice to oblige them to 
pay two years revenue upon their appointment to a new benefice. 
The payment is n^ade during a period of four years,. being the 
half of each year's income ; and on the expiration of this term 
the incumbent is sometimes removed to another living, to undergo 
the same depletory operation during another four years. In con- 
sequence of this policy, the Spanish clergy, formerly so wealthy, 
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ire DOW, ID many cases^ iDclifferently enough provided fof^ and' 
are datlj becoming of less consequence in the estimation of the 
people as well as of the government. 

There are the best reasons for believing that from the French 
invaiioo in 1808, until the commencement of 1828, the revenues 
have hardly ever exceeded the expenditure^ exclusive of the interest 
of the debt. In the beginning of last year, however, considerable 
refonns were introduced into most departments. Th^ following 
estimate of the expenses for the year commencing Ist April, 1828, 
00 the reformed plan, was published in the Gazette as official ; 
bat it is impossible to determine as to the degree of credit to be 
gifen to it, except that the charge on account of the interest of 
the debt does not amount to a third of what it ought to be. 

Departmeut of the War Minister £2,650,550 

Ditto Finance ditto .... £794,110 

Diuo ditto .... 651,030 . . 1,445,140 

Ditto of Grace and Justice (Interior) ' . . . . 145,1 19 

DiUo Marine 400,000 

Ditto State (Estado) 108,930 

Ditto Royal Household 505,900 

£5,255, 639 



He revenue of 1828 is stated to have amounted to 5,988,410/. 

Besides the expenses classed under the several heads above- 
iDentio«ied diere are numerous local expenses under the direction 
of societies and commissions, of which no account is given. 
Neither is die pay and clothing of the Realistoi, forming a body 
of from 250,000 to 300,000 volunteers, included. The money 
for these purposes is levied, as already mentioned, by a tax on 
the articles consumed in the towns and villages, and is distributed 
by die ayuntamientos or local communities. 

It is hardly necessary, after what has been previously stated, to 
nj diat taxation in Spain is in the last degree defective. It 
has, in fact, almost every fault which can vitiate a revenue system, 
and render it a curse to a country. It is grossly unequal and arbi- 
trary; no one can ever previously tell what sum he may have to 
contribute; and from the highest functionaries downwards there 
» the most flagrant corruption and abuse. No fewer than 1000 
mperior officers, 2050 inferior ditto, and 13,600 subalterns, in 
all 16,650 individuals, are employed in the collection of the cus- 
^duties; and as they receive only a miserable pittance, they 
^r contributions for their own pockets ; and take bribes, from 
a peony upwards^ whenever they have an opportunity. It ia 
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jdain^ therefoffe, iimi tke ostensible revenue of six millions ateiiing 
costs the coiuitrj a vast deal more. Manj weUriafonned Spaniards 
are of opinion that were the total amoant of taxes estimated at 
twelve millions^ it would be rather under than above the mark ! 

Notwithstanding die apparently flonrisliing state of the Spanish 
revenue, as represented m the Madrid Gazette^ it is certain 
that down to the pcesent moment the salaries of the twiployes 
are in arrear from fonr to six months, and are vary irregularly paid. 
Of ^ troops the guarcb only receive their pay regularly^ that 
of the other regiments is always in arrear, thoog^ they are better 
paid now than formerly. The fundholden do not fare better. 
It is seldom that more than one quarter's interest is paid in the 
year, with the exception of the French loans. According to the 
budget of the Cortes for 1822, the ways and means, or total le- 
venues, were estimated at 562,800,000 reals^ and the expenses at 
664>812,d21, leaving a deficit of 102,012^ 321 reals, or 1,065/XX)/. 
To cover this deficit, the Cortet eadeavoiured to organize a direct 
tax on the profits of agriculture, trade, and msfaufactures, some- 
what after the plan of the income tax imposed in this coinitry 
during the late war. But as soon as the Cortes were overthrown, 
die ancient order of things was re-established, and taxation again 
placed on the footing already mentioned. 

At present, therefore, Spain may be described as in a state not 
only of dedared bankruptcy, inasmuch as the existing gorem- 
ment has disavowed the loans negotiated by the Cortes, but as 
being, even if she fcad the desire, totally mmble to make good her 
engagements. In fact the whole revenue of die state would do 
little more than pay the interest of the debt. Ami to drake any- 
radical or material improvement in the state of the finances 
wouM require a total dmnge in almost alt the public institutions, 
and in the entire system of taxation. Such a change, in short, as 
Napoleon might have introduced, supposittg he had succeeded in 
his attempt to subjugate Spain. 

Taking into view the poverty of the inhabitants, the want of 
industry, the stagnation of commerce, and the cessation of aH re- 
mittances flrom the colonies, Spain may justly be considered as 
being at diis moment the heaviest taxed country of Europe. 

VI. New Mtnitif'actrtres.^^lHtimeTom manufactures of various 
kinds have been estabKsbed in Catalonia within the last ten 
years. Those of silk and cotton are the most extensive, and are 
in a thriving state. The silk manufactures of Talavera, Seville, 
Granada, and Malaga, are comparatively insignificant. In Va- 
lencia only is any attempt made to rival the CJatalans in the pro- 
dnction of the silk articles diat are still demanded in Spain. 
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ItiftCstiiDated that there are in all about iG^OOObaods, 9,i prnftgaH 
emplojed in the different operatiom of spinning, twists^r, and 
weaving silk. 

There are niuBerons manufactoriea of coarse do^ patiu^ parda^ 
especially in Arragon and Catalonia. Foreign coarse diOtna are 
either entirely prohibited^ or so high a dutj laid on Uftem as to 
binder their importation. In Catalonia there are manulaQtoriei 
of fiae cloths, as there are also at Guadalaxara and Aleaiy in Va* 
lends. The finest clodis in Spain are made in the letter ; the 
establishments are numerous and flourishing, and occupy about 
10,000 hands. The establishment for the manufacture of fine 
dolhs at Segovia has been idk| for some years, but an EngUsfae 
company has lately taken the works^ anc^ intends coan»encing 
operations on an extensive scale. The machinery at Segpvia is of 
uffiiiih workmanship ; that of Alcay was brou^l from Holland. 

hi the northern provinces tanning is the most active hsanek 
of manufacture; they supply the interior, in which tipere are 
xeiy few tan works ', a few exist in Andalusia. In the north, 
the taaners are almost all Basques, from tin) French side of the 
Pjreneesy who, having fled to Spain to av4Md the conscriplitn, 
mtrodaced this valuable branch of industry. la Andakisia the 
tan works are porincipaUy in the hands of iiSnglishmen. 

Several paper and hat manufactories have also been established 
vidua the last few years, and have had a reasonable degree of suc-» 
cesB. There are several manufactories of arms. prineipQlly on- 
account of govemment> but very little is done in cutlery ware. 
Potteries are numerous, though in general none but wares of the 
coanest kind are oroduced. In Cata1onia» indeed, imd the 
Qorthera part of Valencia^ a somewhat bettec description oC 
potteiy is made, but the art is still in it» infancy. There is a 
rojal mannfactory of porcelaia at Madrid, oa the plan of the 
French one at Sevres, the produce of which is very superior; but 
Ule its prototype^ it costs nmch more than it produces* The 
ben manufacture o^Gallicia, which at one period employed a 
brge portion of Us inhabitants^ has not been able to sustain the 
competition of the Germans and Eofglish, and is now of little im* 
portance. 

VII. Iron Mamfactures f^ Bkceuf* — It would appear from- 
^report made to the deputati<m or junta of the province oS 
Biscay in i8^7« on the state of the iron manufactures, that they 
^ then vecy nuich depressed, hardly in any instance pay- 
n% the expenses. This report was, however, made in the viow 
of inducing government to prohHtiit the introduction of aay irom^ 
except that of Biscay » into the other provinces; and i| may. 
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therefore, be fairly presumed that it is a good deal exaggerated. 
In 18£8 the iron manufactories were in considerable activity. 
They are very numerous, but none of them is on an extensive 
scale, generally employing only four or five workmen. There 
is only one smelting manufactory at Bilbao, and both funds 
and workmen seem to be wanting to conduct this operation 
on any considerable scale. The importation of cast iron utcrnsils 
is prohibited, which affords a fine field, had the Spaniards 
talent and industry to take advantage of it. With the excep- 
tion of the Biscay provinces, iron has not been wrought to any 
extent in Spain. The principal supply is from the moun- 
tain of Sommorostra between Bilbao and Santander. The 
works commenced at Pederosa in Andalusia, by a company in 
Seville, have not, hitherto, been attended with any success, in 
consequence, it is said, of mismanagement. On the opposite 
side of Andalusia, at M artulla, another company has recently 
been established, which has brought machinery from Germany 
and England, and is expected to conduct its operations upon a 
scale not previously attempted in Spain. 

In almost every village in the three Biscay provinces there are 
manufactories of some kind of iron ware. Horse shoes, coarse 
locks, fusils, and bedsteads, are the leading articles, with which 
they supply the interior. A number of mules pass daily through 
Vittoria for the interior, carrying each about SOOlbs. weight of 
horse shoes. Government has an establishment in Valencia for 
the manufacture of musket, pistols and sabres. There is another 
at Durango, carried on by private individuals. 

There is a general complaint of the increasing scarcity of 
wood for fuel, and of its consequent advance in price. The 
coal mines nearest to Biscay are in Asturias, at Aviles and Gijon, 
but coal is hardly used in the manufacture of iron. It appears 
from a report made by the intendant of Asturias in January, 
1828, relative to a demand by the company for the navigation of 
the Tagus, for permission to import foreign coal for the use of 
the steam vessels they propose employing, that these mines are 
of great extent and very rich. The lowest price at which coal 
can be put on board at Gijon and Aviles, varies, according to 
this report, from I5s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. per ton of 20 cwt*, benig 
about double the price of English coal. 

The inquiries made by a committee of the junta of Biscay in 
1827 show an extraordinary variety in the cost of extracting the 
ore, as well as in the proportions in which ore, labour, fuel. Sec. 
enter into the cost of iron — a discrepancy which shows, that the 
ni^Qufacturers are as yet very little advanced in their business. 
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Fcreve^lOMbs. <^iroD 

Hie ore is valiied differently at from 14^ per cent, to 27^ per cent. 

Foci 52J- . . . 68^^ 

Workmen and labour ^1 • • • lOf 

Rent of buildings 6| . . . 10| 

The exportation of iron ore is prohibited, but considerable 
quBtities are notwidistanding sent to France. It does not ap- 
pear diat any of the manufactured articles are expoi'ted. A small 
quotity of iron in bars is exported to Bayonue and Bordeaux. 

VIII. Circulation of haemal Bills of Exchange — Currency.^—- 
There are no substitutes for ca^h in ordinary transactions in 
Spain, but there is a considerable circulation of internal bills of 
eiditDge. These, however, do not pass from hand to hand as 
Msi,- except by special arrangement. Every merchant of any 
coodderadon is more or less engaged in the purchase and sale of 
btBs. The trade of a banker, as it is understood in England, is 
onkiiown. All merchants in good credit call themselves bankers, 
io bonkiDg business, and have agents and connections in the dif- 
ferent towns to facilitate their operations. The danger and d^- 
ctthj of transmitting money is the cause of this extensive trade in 
bills, as diose who have payments to make, prefer paying a pre- 
fluom on the amount rather than risk the conveyanc'e of specie. 
Tliis practice is so general that a different exchange exists be- 
tween towns only a few leagues distant. Most of the banking 
bosiness is thus done by merchants, who instead of discounting 
hilbjboy tbeta; giving a premium, or taking a discount, according 
to the greater or less demand for, and supply of, paper in the 
market. The brokers who arrange these bargains receive 1/. per 
1000/. from each of the parties. Merchants are not in the 
practice of charging a commission. The rate of exchange varies 
h»i ^\ per cent, gain, to 2} per cent. loss. In January last, 
paper on Valladolid and Santander brought in Madrid a premium 
of 1| per cent, whilst that on Valencia, Granada, 8cc. was at about 
an equal discount. The solidity of the house offering paper affects, 
of course, the rate of exchange to the extent, perhaps, of 1 or 2 per 
(C8t Three-fourths of the bilb in circulation are at short dates, 
or payable within a month after date. Those at tw6 days sight are 
allowed eight days grace, unless the word fixed be added. The 
aame grace is given to bills which run from the date. Bills 
^WB on Spain from foreign countries have fourteen days grace : 
B» Bilbao inland bills are allowed twenty days grace when they 
*e at more dian four days sight. There are in most towns 
jBifiiidi^ls who employ their spare cash in discounting bills, but 
^ general they require several indorsers. Interest commonly 
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varies from 3 to 4) per cent, but vihtn noney is much iM^mnted for 
f peculation it adtrances to 7> 8, and 9 per cent.; even 14 and 18 
per cent, have been paid on such occasions when* the borrower hap- 
pened to be in doubtAil circumstances. Good houses calculate 
on getting their IhHs discounted at 3 and Si per cent, but it is 
not generally, the practice to have recourse to duoounts. Mofe 
money is employed in this way, in consequence of the small xe- 
lum yielded by property in laiid and houses. lotereat is under- 
Mood to be fixed by law at 6 per cent, on mercantile transadtoosy 
and at 3 per cent, on nior^;age, but it m evaded with the utmoat 
ease : in mercantile dealings, indeed, no attention seems to be 
paid to it, nor is there any penalty inflicted on those wko take 
more than the legal rate. There are no bankers with wfaom 
money may be k>dged at interest, and generally the merchants do 
not enjoy a great decree of confidence. People prefer hoarding 
Iheir money to running the risk of losing it by entrusting it to 
imother; or. they lend on mortgage, taking a premium in addi- 
tion to the 3 per cent, allowed by law. The money in circulation 
consists of gold and silver coins of very various values, and cop- 
per. Dollars are rarely seen, especially in the north and near 
the sea coast, in consequence of the premium they bear in France. 
Payments, vihen large, become a serious matter, and occasion a 
great deal of trouble in counting, examining, and weighing the 
coins. 

Travellers are allowed to carry out of the country a sum for 
their expenses, which must not exceed 20/. in gold coin only; 
carriers and others of that class being allowed to carry a much 
smaller sum« The exportation of dollars, whatever, may be the 
pretence, is totally prohibited, under the penalty of coniSscation 
and imprisonment. Every person passing the frontiers is exa- 
mined at the nearest custonnhoas^, where he either produces his 
purse or .declares, the amount, of money in his possession, and 
j-eceives a permit. Should he have more than the legal quantity 
it may be seized. 

IX. Cotutmg Trade — Impartg and Exports* — ^The transport 
of Mdt from Cadiz and Torrevieju for the fisheries of GaUicia, 
Asturias, iuc. is abnosC entirely in the hands of Swedes; but willi 
Ibis exception, foreign vessels are not permitted to enspige in tbe 
coasting trade of Spoin^ The nordiem fisheries onploy a great 
many hands, and enjoy a superior degree of protectipn,.in conse- 
quence of one of the partners being at present mimster.oC Finanop. 
.The sardine fishery is very successful; the parties engaged ia 
it endeavour to exclude competition and substitute their produce 
focforeign fiah^ The berrings pf the n^rth are not now admitted^ 
the sardine being abundant enough to supply ibfiix place. There 
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b ako a wirii to incrowe the number of Spanish sailorr; Mm 
boldness and skill of those of the north being justly^ perhaps* a(« 
tribnted to the fisheries, in which a considerable portion of the 
Unbkaots is engaged. 

No official commercial documents had been published ia 
Smhi for a long period previously to 1828; but the Balanza 
Mtramtil for the year 1806 was then compiled and given to the 
piUic, with tlie promise of a similar account annually.* The 



**Iktii»li«iriiigTaUe is likeii inm thi* aceoant, the Mmt being oan^eKtod ints 
(^Seml Vq/btg cf IwforU and EqicrU during the Year 1826. 



Africtt ••.....«.•;..••• 

Asia 

United SUtes 

ISngland 

Fnmce « 

GemMtti J . » • 

HoUaod 

Prussia 

Emia 

PemMik 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Switzerland 

Sardinia 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spaaiah Anerican Colonies 



Exports. 



540 

'45,925 

657,800 

450,550 

«6,670 

56,185 

5 

4,0S5 

11,585 

6,210 

55 



85,740 
146,160 
550,575 

£1,799,485 



In^Kwts. 



— T 

11,090 

$14,660 

68.940 

957,595 

726,170 

%50MO 

155,525 

2,060 

155,800 

50,070 

87,080 

51,255 

8,950 

UQ395 

146,500 

204,090 

754,090 

£5,775,475t 



AoMQDt of inportations fron the diSRncnt stataiiin Eoropa, tbe 

Voited States qi Americt, Asia, and Alnca ^^018,785 

Ditto ditto from Spanish American Colonies and Phillip. Isles 754,690 

5.7»5,475 

A«Qant oC.exportatio^ to the former ^£1,469,112 

Ditto ditto to the latter 550,575 

• -^ 1,799,485 

. Qpltnce agpuiist Spain *. ,^ , . £1,979,990 

' tobacco is set 

»andiroin the free ^rp- 

> one-third more 

( declared in the 

^^_ ^ -^ — , -.JtL. 

f jBltttO ia gM bimI tilfcr, coined wid i. btf>, {odrnM. 
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only other oflBcial statement of exportations and importations was 
published in 1803 for the year 1792. 

X. Indigent Poor — Mendicky. — In every considerable town 
there are numerous establishments devoted exclusively to the 
support of the poor. Hiese derive their funds principally from 
legacies of lands and rents, partly left by private individuals and 
partly by bishops. They consist of hospitals for the support of 
the indigent, houses of refuge, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, 
and seminaries in which poor children are fed and educated. 
Most of these establishments are under the management of the 
clergy. In the nortliem provinces, where the legacies for the 
support of hospitals have been comparatively uninfiportant, they 
are principally established and supported by public subscription, 
deficiencies of revenue being made up by collections in the 
churches at certain festivals. 

The convents also support a number of poor; but the money 
devoted to this object by the wealthy communities of friars is tri- 
fling. The Franciscan, Dominican, and Capuchin orders chiefly 
distinguish themselves in this work ; and thejse are all begging 
fraternities, depending on their success in this degrading profes- 
sion for their own support. Such, however, is its profitable na- 
ture, that they not only provide for themselves, but keep open 
table for a ceitain number of poor. The Capuchins of Seville 
feed forty poor persons daily in addition to their own numeroiu 
brotherhood. 

The only contribution towards the support of the poor that 
can be considered as coming directly from the public funds, is a 
portion of the revenue collected by the vicar-general of Crusades. 
Upwards of £30,000 derived from this source, is annually di- 
vided amongst the different hospitals of the kingdom. It is im- 
possible to lay any general view of the state of indigence in Spain 
before our readers, as with the exception of a few of the establish- 
ments supported by private subscription, the rest give no account 
either of their revenues or the number oiF persons they support. 

Notwithstanding the establishments referred to, the number of 
beggars is very great, and is nowhere greater than in the large 
cities where those establisbments most abound. In this respect 
there has been no improvement since Mr. Townsend visited 
Spain. Begging, indeed, is in the provinces subjected to the 
crown of Castile anything but disgraceful; and it is still cus- 
tomary for the students in some of the universities to go on beg-' 
ging tours during the vacation, exercising their profession with 
the greatest effrontery. 

In some towns in the provinces not belonging to the crown of 
Castile, begging is prohibited; vagrants being placed in die hos- 
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where they are fed and employed somewhat in the maDner 
ef die chtffty workhouses in Engkmd. 

In Madrid, during the year ending Ist December, ]8£7> there 
were lfi40 marriages. The 

Birtiis lor the same jear were, > . « . • 

legitiaMte J ^'^^^ 

Bkl^tioiate 1,071 



5,412 



Deaths, in private bouses 9,111 

Ditto, in three principal hospitals 1,748 



3,855 



The number admitted into the foundling hospitals during the 
same year is stated at 1,071; and so dreadful is the mortality 
that only 817 are reported to have lived long enough to be bap- 
tized.' The general impression is, that at an average, from half 
to two-thirds of the children sent to the various foundling hos- 
pitals throughout the kingdom, die in the course of the first year 
from want of care, bad management, &c. 

There are several hospitals in Madrid which do not return the 
number of deaths ; nor is there any return from the numerous re- 
ligious communities which exist in that city. 

The number of patients admitted into the three great hospitals 
daring the above year was 15,304, of whom 13,718 were dis- 
missed cured. 

The sacred and royal Monte de Piedad of Madrid has relieved 
from purgatory since its establishment in 1 724 till November, 
18e6, 

1,030,395 souls, at an expense of .• £1,720,437 

1 1 ,402 „ from the I st Nov. 1 826 to Nov. 1 827 1 4,276 



1,041,797 £1,734,713 



The number of masses celebrated to accomplish this pious 
work was 548,921,. consequently each soul cost 1 -^ masses, or 
34s. 4d. 

XI. Wages of common Labourers. — Considei:able differences 
exist in the rates of wages paid to labourers in different parts 
of Spain. In the industrious provinces of the north they are 
ffiiierally a third lower than in the idle provinces of the centre. 
In the latter the population consisting almost entirely of small 
proprietors, fanners, &c., the arrieros are not easily induced 
to labour; and the indigent poor {>refer eating their dinner in 
hospitals or convents to earnmg it in the sweat of their brow, 
lo Biscay, and generally throughout the north, the inhabitants are 
poor but industrious, and the rate of ws^es moderate. There is 
bat little difference between wages in the towns and in the coun- 
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tffj ; it is genarally a little lower in die latter, perkap* in tlie 
ratio of 6 to 7. Tbe following ia an approufDatkm of iIk 
average rates of labour throughout the year: — 

Superior. Inferior. EnglUh Money. 

Farm Labourers frit. . . b^rU. U. 5d. mA tStL 

Labourers on the Roadt 6 l$.tyL 

Masons and Carpenters 9 .... 6 If. lOd. and is. S|i. 

Woollen Manufactories and Paper Ditto ^\ iq .... 6 Si. and U. a J«L 

Labourers in Royal Tobacco Factory at^ 

Seville, viz. fjSoo men and f ,000 wo- > 10 .... 4 Ss. and lOd. 

men j 

Ditto in the Mines at Adra, about 10,000 . . 6 U. i^d. 

Silk Spinnmg Factories in Valencia (women) 5 .... 4 If. and lOiC. 

8Uk Weavers in ditto (men) 94 ....5 4f. lOd. and la. 

Coopers (rery scarce) SO 4t. 

Working kounfiom 7 mike wtoming till 10 m^i 



The arrieros or carriers^ divided into the two classes of masters 
and servants, form the most numerous of the working classes. 
The servants receive from 3 to 4 reals per day» {7 id. to 10^.,) 
and have their expenses paid when on a journey. 

The number of working days in the year may be estimated at 273 

Sundays 52 

Religions festivals « 24 

Only half-work on 32 demi-ditto 16 92 

365 
Labouring servants, boarded with their masters, receive in 
town and coantry from 2i| to 4 reals, or from 64^. to lOd. per 
day. 

Tbe rates above mentioned are about as high as the average 
of those paid for similar descriptions of work in England; but 
' when the quantity of work done is taken into account, they are 
decidedly higher. Piece-work is little known in Spain, because 
it lays ^e employer under the necessity of exercising the most 
lifaremitting vigilance, in order to secure due care in its execu- 
lioii; and work done by the day may be moderately estimated at 
from a fourth to a third less than would be performed by English 
workmen. One hour a-day may be said to be lost in smoking 
and lighting cigars. Government has lately made it a mle in all 
their estabhshments,such as the tobacco factories, 8cc., to engage 
such workmen only as will tindertake to labour every day, Sun- 
days not excepted. There are only five or six holidays allowed; 
tad on festiviu days mass is peifbrmed in the workshops in the 
morning. Many private mining and manufacturing estabitdi- 
mentA follow this example, except that they do tiot enforce 
Working on Sundays. The bishops evince no grefat relubtamce to 
sanction these innovations. 
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XII. Ordmary FoU of the Peopk^Prkei ^ ihe Artieki 
Mtf m iiie.--^The food of Ae kbouring classes throughout most 
pirt of Spain consists of baoon, bread, garbanzos (Spanish peat) 
ad beans, green veg^abks, wine, oil, and garlic. 

These articles form what may be denominated, the absolute ne- 
oeanries of life. The men take a little bread and wine, or more ge- 
nerally brandy, in the morning. The women and children, a soup 
of bread, garlic, and a little on. Dinner, served according to the 
emtom of the province from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., consists of a 
mp of bacon and beans or bread, or a dish of greens dressed in 
oil tod wine; the latter is never mixed with water ; from ^ to 4 
is the Merieiufay consisting of bread and wine; and at 9 or 10 at 
oigiit, soup of garlic, oil, and bread, with some vegetables and wine 
is scrred up. The poor rarely eat meat, and only occasionally 
idi» except upon the sea-coast. It may, however, be observed, 
that the ^ins of the labourer rarely exceed the demands of the 
week. When some Iqcky accident gives him the command of a 
few extra shillings, they are spent in adding somethfaig better to 
Us food. Eating is, in fact, the principal enjoyment of the lower 
dass of Spaniards; they also drink con8ideriii>ly, though rarely to 
Btoxication. The prices of the subjoined articles vary almost in 
wy vill^e. The following are the highest and lowest rates : — 

Bacon (fat), 4)^. to 7d. per lb. 

Bread, coarse fd. to Id. per lb., fine Ijd. to 2d. per lb. 

Garbanzos, 2d. to Sid. per lb.. Beans, id. to |d. 

Wme,ld. to Sd. per bottle. 

OU, Id. to 2id. per lb. 

SaltfiBb,2|d.to3]ld.perlb. 

Beef and mutton, 3id. to 5d. per lb., neither good. 

The bread used throughout Spain is not fermented like French 
sod Eoglish bread, but is simply flour, water, and salt, baked, 
nrf fired in the usual way. 

It is not easy to form any approximative estimate, of the pro- 
PpitioD of each of the above articles used by the people^r of the 
'vtribotion of the money which they annually earn. They have 
oot the most distant idea as to what tbey respectively pay for food, 
diiAing, fuel, 8ic. They can only tell what the rent of their apart- 
>>Qts amounts to; and this, for a family of four or five, varies, 
^ccordiog to the locdity, from thirty to sixty shillings per annum. 
J^ caves nmnd Granada, occupied by «ipwards of 5,000 of die 
■M>itants of that city and suburbs, rent at from ten to eighteen 
"UKngs a-year. Clodies cost the men very little. Many of them 
^^ the same dress ten or twelve years. The capa or cloak 
•ften serves two or diree succeesive generations. At Vdlado|id» 
^"vre living is cheap, we have heard it estimated by those well 
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acquainted with the circumstances, that a labouring fiamiiy of 
four persons might subsist pretty comfortably for about tenpence 
a-day. 

The workhouse returns give an annual average expense of from 
fourpence to sixpence per day, for men, women, and children. 

XIII. State of Crime. — Assassination and highway robbery 
are the crimes most complained of. 

The administration of justice is extremely slow and uncertain, 
occasioned partly by the privilege of appeal on the most trivial 
grounds, and partly, as many allege, and we believe truly, by 
the corruption of the judges, who are notoriously subject to the 
influences of wealth and power. The consequence is that, in 
most instances, individuals prefer submitting to an injury rather 
than risk a suit. 

The system of legislation, with respect to criminal matters, is 
as bad as possible. A person robbed or assaulted is bound not 
only to prosecute, but, if unsuccessful, to pay all expeuses; and 
is» indeed, forced to lodge a sum of money with the alcalde be- 
fore any steps are taken in the business. In cases of murder and 
assassination witnesses are afraid to come forward, as it very often 
happens that they are imprisoned, until they establish their inno- 
cence. But even when braving all these dangers, individuals 
boldly denounce a crime, there are at least ^ve chances to one 
that the culprit escapes from prison, or compounds his felony 
with the judges; and in that case the accusers have every thing to 
dread from the vengeance of the criminal. The banditti are nu- 
merous and powerful ; not only over-awing those amongst whom 
they live, but keeping all the petty alcaldes in their pay ; so that 
they are enabled to prosecute their murderous career with impu- 
nity. Even when a robber or assassin has been convicted and 
sentenced, there is no certainty that punishment will follow. 
Thus, from execrable laws, still more execrably administered, it 
is commonly said in Spain, that not one crime out of ten is ever 
brought before the courts. We believe, indeed, that this propor- 
tion 18 over-rated; but if we take it at one in three or four, we 
shall not certainly be beyond the mark. 

The late chief of a gang of banditti, which kept the south of 
Spain in terror, is now protector of the diligence from Aranjuez 
to Seville. We have been told, that the produce of a year's rob- 
bery by himself and a numerous party, amounted, all deductions 
made, to only fourteen dollars. The great expense was incurred 
in bribing the alcaldes, and inferior officers and soldiers. In the 
south and east the carriers and muleteers pay a regular contribu- 
tion to the banditti who infest their routes; by this means ensuring 
their own safe passage, as well as that of the goods and pas- 
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XBgen entnisled to their care. This contribution costs from two 
to ten pounds a quarter^ according to the number of men and 
mules employed. These conventions are very rarely broken. 

Besides the ordinary courts for the trial of those accused of 
robbery and murder, military tribunak were organized three 
years since in Gallicia, Estremadura, Valencia, and Murcia, 
which had a good effect. They were, however, suppressed last 
jetr; and since then the robbers have become as numerous as 
efer. It must, indeed, be confessed, that the military courts were 
aomewhat arbitrary in their mode of procedure; the soldiers em- 
ployed rarely waiting the slow forms of the law, but shooting on 
the instant, every tmef-looking person they met upou the moun- 
tains! Since their suppression, parties of realistas, (absolute 
volinteers,) have been employed to protect the roads ; but they 
are quite as much dreaded by travellers as the regular robbers. 
He establishment of the reatistas dates from 1823. They are 
entirely under the direction of the priests, and consist of the very 
drtgi of the population, comprising all the most worthless vaga- 
bonds to be found in the country. These apostles of despotism 
amount, as has been already stated, to between 250,000 and 
300,000. They have liberty to carry arms, and to enjoy the plea- 
lures of the chase, while an industrious and honest man, espe- 
cialiy if he have a little property, has no such privilege. 

It is not customary to publish any account of the robberies, 
which occur almost daily. «But to show their frequency and the 
boldness with which they are undertaken, it is enough to men- 
tion, that the diligetice from Madrid to Barcelona, though es- 
corted by several soldiers, was robbed at least ten times m the 
course of last year. The mail-coach from Madrid to Bayonne 
met with the same treatment either four or five times; the rob- 
bery being, in more than one instance, accompanied by the death 
or wounding of the postillions. 

The only return of cases, prosecutions, and sentences, which 
appears ever to have been made by the supreme courts of justice, 
was published in the Madrid Gazette of November, 1827. And 
notwithstanding it is, in many respects, exceedingly defective, it 
possesses great interest, as affordmg some. means of comparing 
the state of crime in Spain with its state in other countries. It 
will be observed, that two very important tribunals, those of 
Am^on and Valencia, have sent no returns.. 
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Law Suks ami Crimmal Cases, r^ular and summary, brought' 
before the different Courts of Spam during the year 1826, witk 
tne nmnber still pending^ 





CIVIL. 


CEIMINAL. 




OOVKTS. 


BeguUar. 


Su.^.\ 


Regui0r. 


Summmnf. 


1 




Termi. 


Pcod. 


Tennl. 


Peod- 


Tennl. 


Paid- 


Termi- 


PttA 


^ 




aattd. 


iBf. 


Bited. 


i»t- 


Bated. 


lUf. 


aatML 


l»t. 




Supreme Court, Madrid 


95 


unkn 


none 




1,078 


246 


unknown 




CMdleria Royal, Vai-) 
ladolid ] 


2,184 


*^ 


73 


none 


2,766 


unkn 






279 


Granada .. 


«,310 


26 


2,897 


12 


2,092 


40 


3,398 


none 


140 


Valencia .. 


no return 
















Navarre . . 


f,f60 


none 


7,340 


none 


817 


none 


unknown < 




RojalTribunal,Gallfcui.. 


9iS 


321 


1,157 


unko 


2,005 


unkn 








SeviUe .... 


645 


59 


3,423 




2,306 


unkn 


1429 unkn 


66 


Atturias . . 


71 


96 


695 


3 


491 


39 


166 


7 




Estremadara 


85 


16 


3,14S^ 


5 


972| 518 


unknown 


a 


Caulosia .. 


2791 


36 


56 


131 


1,747 


139 


166 


3 




Arragon .. 


DO return 




151 












Total .. 


8,850 


1 595 


18,783 


14,274 


982 


5,059 


10 


493 



Id tbe abore return the crimes of le§ser magnitude, usually de« 
cided by the corregidors and alcaldes of the towns and villages, 
are not inchided; nor even those, as to which the inferior magis- 
trates thought it necessary to consult the superior courts before 
passing sentence. 

Sentences awarded by the Courts in the above Criminal Cases, 
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Cbm^kaikn^ of Crimes far which the preceding iSent^nces fHre 

amtT4^d. 



• CMIBTB* 


1 


1 


^ 


Si 


1 
J 

1 

(3 


'1 


1 


1 


9 
0^ 


J 


J 

PQ 




• 

1 


Jb 


£ 


11 




SnneCoiiit* 

CWacofVaUadoUd 
Onmada.. 
CNKaarNanuTe.. 
l^ibuMlofSeriUe* 
Aslorias 

Gallidft* .. 
C^flffffriii .. 


S95 

3^58 

76 

175 
^4 


7 
6 


5 


708 
34f 

15* 

193 
378 


1 


13 

• f 

1 
9 


4 
4 


39 
IS 


30 
41 
£5 

is 

id 


192 

7 
170 


is 

4 
«7 


S9 
"i 

ti 

56 


502 434 416*3 

451 98.. 

136.. .. 14 .. 

49.! !! W V, 

194.. « 16.. 

ies 6*7 *96 8 

16to|lo|43 64010 


370 
90t 
414 

384 
373 

339 


Total .. 


liSS 


13 


5 


1773 


1 


16 


5« 


144 


369 


«78t 



3 Courts not classified; 3 do retorn; 6 regalar; 11 Total Courts. 

The number of criminals in the above Tables does' not corre* 
vfonA with the number of crimes in any instance ; nor does the 
total of the latter, adding the corresponding numbers for Madrid^ 
Gallicia, and Seville, omitted in the classified returns, correspond 
with the total cases, in which punishments appear to have been 
awarded. No explanation is given of these discrepancies. Se- 
veral of the Tribunals have made their returns without any regard 
to classification. Valladolid and Catalonia present the greatest 
▼iriety of crimes; but this is a consequence merely of the re- 
turns being more minute. 

No Dotice is taken of the numbers condemned to be executed, 
whoee sentences were carried into effect. 

It is stated, that of those condemned to death in Madrid, four 
were absent (per contumacej ; one was absent in Gallicia, and 
fifty-four in Catalonia. The other courts do not. make this dis- 
tinction in their returns. 

But, notwithstanding the defects in these returns, the view 
which they give of the state of society in Spain is such as, fortu- 
nately, cannot be matched in any other country, not even in Poc- 
tngal or Tipperary. That there should, in a population of only 
fourteen millions, be, in the course of a single year, 1,£25 
murders, and 1,773 attempts at murder, accompanied by stabbing 
and wounding, exhibits a ferocity on the part of the people* and 
an imbecility on the part of government, without a parallel, we 

* No returns have been made from these three Courts. 
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shall oot say irf the history of civilized nations, but even amongst 
savage hordes. The population of England and Wales differs 
very little from that of Spain; and during the years 18^ and 
]18^7» there were seventy-four individuals, being at the rate of 
thirty-seven each year, convicted of murder, and of attempts at 
murder by stabbing, shooting, poisonmg, &c. Hence it results- 
thirty for every single individual convicted of these crimes in riiis 
part of the British empire, there were eighty-one convicted in 
Spain! Such are the comparative fruits of good government and 
of tyranny and misrule. Surely if there.be any truth in the 
remark of Hume, that when human affairs have sunk to a certain 
point of depression they naturally begin to ascend in an opposite 
direction, the regeneration of Spain cannot be far distant. 



Art. IV. — Collection des Romans Grecs traduits en Fran fats; 
avec des notes, par MM. Courier, Larcher, et autres Hellenistes. 
14 vols. ^ l6mo. Paris, 182£— 1828* 

Why did not the /Sreeks, in their classic ages, invent romances ? 
How is it that the fathers of poetry, history, and philosophy — the 
masters of painting, sculpture, and architecture, were ignorant of 
the novel? These are questions that have long exercised the 
ingenuity of the learned. The fact being only too true, that 
romantic fiction was unknown in Greece till after the Alexandrian 
age, it was necessary to investigate and probe to the bottom a cir- 
cumstance so mysterious, not to say anything wQise of it. Tfie 
history of the people, therefore, their moral character and political 
institutions, were all eagerly ransacked for pegs to hang a theory 
upon; and if in the course of conversation, a novice timidly insi- 
nuated the counter-question — Is it not equally surprising that the 
polished Greeks were ignorant of the table-cloth? — that the country 
of Archimedes was not the birth-place of the steam-engine i the 

?[uerist was answered with a shrug, and his speculations went no 
urther. . Without meaning to defend for a moment so irreverent 
a mode of quashing the inquiry, or presuming to set up any sys- 
tem of our own, we must be allowed to say, that the fashionable 
theories on this subject contain somewhat more of the superficial, 
the unphilosophical, and the fallacious, than we are accustomed 
to meet withm bounds so narrow. M. Villemain, an able and 
elegant writer, has, in the very ingenious " Literary Essay" pre- 
fixed to the Collection before us, reduced to shape the floating 

* This Collec^n is not yet finished ; two volumes (the sixth a&d seventh) remain 
to be pablished. It is very neatly got ap, and tlic engravings are respectable. 
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idetsof the learned, and his dogmas appear to have been received 
with general acquieecence. 

'^ In a conntry/' sajs he, *' so happilj bom for die arts, fiction 
ntonilly demanded verse, and the people were unwilling to de* 
scmd from the beautiful fables, so welt sung by the poets, to 
redtations in prose, which could have contained only vulgar lies. 
Let QB remaiiL besides, how busy and how public was everything 
a tbe Hfe of die little but glorious nations of Greece, vrhere idle- 
ness and sditude were unknown. The state was tasked, so to 
speak, with the daty of amusing the citizens. All Greece crowded 
to die Olympic games, to hear Herodotus read his history. At 
Atkeos, the funds of the theatre were provided before those of the 
fleet; aod die affairs of the republic, after being settled in assem* 
bbtfr, where every free man took a part in the discussion, were 
ivgiila;ly dramatised into a comedy by Aristophanes. Religious 
festivals, gymnastic sports, political deliberations, meetings of the 
academy, orators, rhetoricians, philosophers, all followed each other 
is uiUDtemipted succession, and kept the citizens always ani- 
■ated, and always in a crowd. Two celebrated writers have 
reproached the nations of antiquity with knowing nothing of the 
dieaniy or melancholy temperament. True: they were far too 
busy for that; they spoke and acted in the open air; they enjoyed 
m^ just as they enjoyed life ; and in this vivacious kind of exist- 
ttice there was no languor and no satiety. In other respects this 
form of society afforded few materials for pictures of private man- 
ners, or for romantic fiction. Civilization, although prodigiously 
polisbed and conupt, was more simple than with us. Domestic 
siarery was one great cause of uniformity; and the public life of 
the dtizensy open to the eyes of all, precluded the probability of 
soj striking singularity in character or fortune. The infeHor 
coeditioa of the women, in fine, and their retired life, weakened 
ike power of that passion which plays so great a part in modem 
romances." ^ 

The substance of the above theory simply is, that the early 
Greeks did not diink of writing romances, because they found no 
niaterials for romance in their own manners, character, and for- 
taoes. Shall we be thought too fond of contradiction, if we 
^^ture to affirm that no people ever existed in ancient or mo- 
dem times, more essentially and substantially romantic than 
4e Greeks? Shall we be accused of unbecoming levity, if we 
tuoard a smile at, the vulgar idea of the " stem simplicity of re- 
publicanism/' and endeavour to show that no monarchy in the 
^orld ever held forth to the observant romancer, characteristics 
QK>re striking, more picturesque, more poetical, more romantic, 
^ the democracy of Athens — even of Sparta ? Accustomed ^ 
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to ^iew the ^urly Greeks ki their legislttive cdpidties, we forgei 
at length that they were men; their images are enshrined in otjw^ 
minds like marble statues in a temple; they only exist for us*s» 
personifications of an abstract idea« We never see them but in 
the forum or the ranks; we never hear them but in the thunder 
of eloquence or arms. The word ** citizen/' when applied to 
them, is a mere political term ; it does not comprehend m its aig^ 
nificatioB the idea of father, and lover, and husband, and brother* 
aod son. We never follow them when the crowd has dispersed; 
we never trace them to their homes, and families, and occupa* 
tions; we never watch diem in their domestic manners, their 
religious rites, their ceremonies, superstitions, exercises, amuse- 
ments, quarrels, loves, follies and crimes. The laws of Solon or 
Lyourgus we know; but although the association would seem t& 
be the most natural in the world, we are never led to consider the 
irregularities which these were intended to punish and repress* 

The tribes of early Greece, inhabiting a rough country, whose 
ungeoial soil was only thinly scattered with oases of fertility, had 
little inducement to form strong local attachments. A wild aod 
lawless race, they were engaged in perpetual strife, and liable 
every day to vicissitudes which might sweep them from their 
habitations. Such occurrences they struggled bravely to aveK; 
but bore with fortitude when they did take place. To the owners 
of a mere shelter from the weather,*" which might be procured as 
easily in any other part of the country, dispossession was of little 
consequence; and having no furniture either of luxury or oonve* 
aience, and no lands to leave bearing in their bosoms the suate* 
nance of future months, they abandoned widiout much regret the 
eheds which were endeared by no early associations, and which 
had never been looked on as '' a continuing city." 

On the sea their mode of living bore the same wild and un« 
settled character. Piracy was the business of their first navi* 
gators, and plunder their lawful spoil. Each tribe considerad 
the rest as its natural enemies, and to destroy their men, and steal 
iheir women and goods, were considered actions not more reprb^ 
hensible than the hunting of a wild animd. Thns Ulysses in the 
Iliad openly avows his profession of piracy ; and inquiring in tarn 
into the fortunes of Kunneus, asks him, as the moat natural 
'ii ■ 1 1 ■ I 1 1 ■ ■■ - .1. ■ I > p. ■ I I 1 1 II I 

* Nee robustot erat cvrvi Bod»ntor acMri 
Qabqaam ; nee icibat ferro molirier arva ; 
Nee noTft defodere io temm Tirgulta ; neqae aids 
Arboiibai veterei decidere fkicibu' ramoi. 
<iaod 8ol aiqiietnibns dederant, q«od tana cfctm 
SpoDte sua, satis id placabat pectora donam: 
Olandifens inter evrabant corpora qnercos 
PlenuBqiiB. L^eracliUv. 
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t(uUi occurred to him» :vvhether the town in which he 
lived bad been pillaged, or whether, when tending the cattle, b^ 
kd been alily kidnapped and carried on board the vessels. In 
ibe same manner, after Telemachus and his companions had been 
hospitably entertained by Nestor, the old gentleman did not con- 
sider it in the least degree unpolite, to ask his guests whether they 
vqre merchants or robbers. Even in the days of Tbucydides, the 
historian tells us, there were some countries in Greece whose 
iahabitants lived both by sea and land in the barbarous manner of 
eariier times.* 

Emerging, in the natural progress of society, from a state of 
tttter barbarism, the early Greeks at length walled their towns, and 
learnt from the Phoenician and Egyptian traders the art of making 
Vioiwy. The cities of Chalcis, Corinth, and Mycenae, rose into 
opulence, and Pelops with his Asiatic arts and gold carried a half- 
dvilizatioD into the country, a considerable territory of which 
received the name of Peloponnesus, or Pelops' Island. In the 
disorders which followed the Trojan war, owing to the deaths of 
so many princes, these advantages were painfully maintained. 
The cities, however, were now worth more blood than heretofore; 
and the iidiabitants, instead of deserting their homes, entrenched 
themselves more securely within their walls. Battles thus assumed 
a more ioiportant character; the wars were prolonged; piracies^ 
robberies and rapes renewed, and adventurers of all kinds were 
thrown loose upon the boiling surface of society. On this soil 
the Greek character grew; in these wars were educated the fathers 
of die Ten Thousand; the very sterility of the ground conduced 
to the formation of a fierce and lofty spirit — for as Herodotus tells 
US, ^ it has not been given by the gods to one and the same coun- 
try to produce rich crops and warlike men." 

While future legislators were scanning anxiously the troubled 
itfpect of the times, and brooding over ^ germ of unborn laws, 
a power of another description went abroad among the nations^ 
to moderate where it could not controul, to direct the enerjiies it 
TiwuM not crush, and to, refine and spiritualize the passions of men^ 
MingUoi^ in that strange form of society, with the cry of the new* 
mi^ widow, .the shout of the avenger, and the shriek of the 
timid virgin^ rtting upon the stillness of night, there was heard 
die voice of the AOIAOS, singing the birth of nature and of man» 
the attributes of the immortals, the laws of honour and of war, 
die heroic deeds of the chivalry of Greece. Wandering among the 
ictors on that bloody stage, without joining in the action, fol- 
knriug free and anharmed in the track of conquest and defeat^ 
■ ■ * ■ ■ — f 

* Tliocj4* lib. v;. ^tiybo, Gaograpb. I. xvii ; and Plutarch in tlie Life of Flaniaiiu. 
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and admitted as a >¥elcome guest into the palace as well as the cot, 
the bard fully repaid the hospitality, protection, and reverence of 
his countrymen with his xoXXa ^eXxrripia. But the bards were 
not merely the authors of ** many soothing tales;" they were the 
inventors, if we may believe Herodotus, of the popular religion. 
" These were the men," says he, when talking of Hesiod and 
Homer, '* these were the men who made a theogony for the 
Greeks."* They were therefore the first poets, the first philoso- 
phers, the first priests, and the first teadiers of morality in one ; 
and Homer, when he sung at the festival of Latona, at Delos, 
represents the very deities as delighted with his songs.f In these 
stirring times of valorous contention, the Iliad was produced ; 
and the advantages difiiised over the nation by poetry seemed to 
be reflected upon the poet. The muse loves to *\ ride on the 
whirlwind ;** and the immortal strains of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
and our own Milton, were all heard in the midst of moral storms 
and earthquakes. 

What was the condition of the Greek women in the Homeric 
age, or earlier, and of what account they were held in society, 
can only be gathered from that poem which is in all probability 
the most correct, as it certainly is the most extraordinary picture 
of manners that ever was exhibited. In times of lawless contention, 
the weaker become the prey of the stronger, and if women do not 
conquer by their beauty, they have nothing to hope for from their 
arms. Thus, in the Iliad, we find ladies torn ruthlessly from the 
embrace of their parents or husbands; and at the division of 
booty, we see Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax, and the others, very 
coolly appropriating the high-born damsels, Astynome, Hippo- 
damia, Tecmissa, and their companions. The captives, however, 
are not, it is to be supposed, without their revenge on the hearts of 
their ravishers, and at length become themselves so much recon- 
ciled to their fate, that the only chains they wear are those of love. 
But in spite of this apparent inferiority of the sex, the heroines 
of the Greek poet are all important and strongly marked charac- 
ters; and, in fact, the whole story of the Trojan war hinges upon 
a lady's frailty. Helen is not simply a lovely and bewitching 
woman; she is adorned with very high qualities of mind as well 
as person, and in the midst of her guut exhibits a feeling of 

* EvrtfW9» BiC. C: Herodptus wys, in the same paissge, that these poets were not 
more than four hundred years earlier than himself. 

t The hjrmn alluded to is said hy some to be an interpolation of Cjii»rbua» the Chian 
rbapsodist, who was the first who sung Homer's works in Sicily. " When any one bom 
of the sons of men," says the peot, addressing Latona, Apollo, and Diana, " comes 
hither, a weary traveller, and inquires — Who is the sweetest of the singers that resort 
to your festival, and whom you most delight to hear? .then do you make answer and 
say. It is the blind roan wIk» dwells in Chios: his son s excel all that can be sung." 
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honour and deikacy which , redeems her from. hate. Hecuba a^ 
AndFotnache are tl^ very beau ideal, of a mother and a wife; and 
the latter in the story of her fortunes^ recited to dissuade Hector 
from ^oing to battle, displays equal art, judgment, and tenderness. 
The important station held by women in society may also be 
deduced from the story, whether true or false, told by Herodotus, 
of the cause of that deadly enmity which existed for so many ages 
between Greece and Asia;* and Lycophron, agreeing with the 
historian, traces the origin of the savage wars which led to the 
conquest of a world by " Macedonia's madman," to the abduction 
of lo by the Phenicians.f 

Such was the remarkable ground-work of the Greek chara^cter; 
and in tracing the after detaik of the picture, we shall be struck 
with the analogy and fitness observed extending throughout. In- 
dividual valour being the chief dependance of the state, was prized 
as the first of virt,ues; \yar, therefore, in which this quality is 
nourished and exercised, continued to be a magnificent pageant 
qualified to attract and excite the coldest imagination. Individual 
instances of severity, in repressing the licentiousness of the sol- 
diery are on record, — such as the banishment of two individuals 
by Philip of Macedon, because a singing woman had. been found 
in the camp; but in general it was the policy of the leaders to 
make war appear a desirable refuge from the restraint and com- 
parative monotony of civil life. Even the Spartans were allowed 
more liberty in the camp than elsewhere: they were permitted to 
wear fine clothes and costly arms; and Xerxes was astonished to 
hear from his servants, that they had found the Lacedemonian 
guards at gymnastic sports and curling their hair. They alone, 
however, of all the Grecians, as we learn from Plutarch, 
had no stage-players, no jugglers, and no dancing or singing 
women. Impelled still more by sentiment and the excitement 
of poetical associations, than by instinctive valour, a brilliant 
speech from the general sometimes effected more than the most 
skilful position he could have taken; and the descendants of the 
men who had caught enthusiasm from the lips of the aoiaos 
were led on to triumph, from the midst of shame and defeat, by 
a lame Athenian poet, whose qualifications for the captainship 
consisted in the beauty and power of the verses in which he ex- 
horted his soldiers to die for their country4 'ITie prayers, sacri- 
fices, and vows, offered up before the onslaught^ had something 
deeply affecting to the imagination. What are the drums and 
bugles of modem times to the hymn to Mars, pealed forth by a 
i^ole army the moment before rushing upon the foe ? The gods 

* Lib, t. t Cassandra; ▼. 1^81. t T^rtaeat. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. '1 
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tbemseltes prciided oter the battle, and tlie leader* 
commaadd^ of the soothsayer. At the battk of Platam, when the 
Spartans had eought in vaiB for a favourable omen, Pausaniaa 
commanded them to lay dowa their bucklers at their feet, and 
await the will of heaven. In this position they sufiered diem- 
selves to be charged without resistance by the Persians, till at 
length the sacrifi^^s appearing propitious, the signal was given, 
and the Greeks rushed upon Uieir enemies with the enthoaiasai 
and the certainty of men who felt that they were the agents of the 
gods. Tlie Spartans were also in the habit of propitiatii^ the 
muses on the eve of a battle, that they might be animated to per- 
form deeds worthy of transmission to posterity in the songs of the 
Koets. Another remarkable and very ancient custom was to have 
ghted torches, flung by the priests of Mars before the army, as 
a signal of encounter; from whence Lycophron has taken his 

•* " envenom'd Discord, who then Ao€k 

Her balefal torch within two eontraents." 
The same poet mentions the sounding of sheik in the Trqjan 
war; although the scholiast contends that trumpets were then in 
use. Still more famous is the ** Spartan flute," which so often 
led on the flower of Lacedemonia to conquest and glory. An 
admirable description of the eflect of this instrument, and die 
manner in which it was used, is ^ven in Plutarch's life of L^- 
curgus. ^ It was at once a delightful and terrible sight,'' sai^s 
he, '' to behold them march on, keeping pace to the tune of 
their flutes, without ever troubling their order, or confounding 
their Yanks, then* music leading tiiem into danger cheerful and 

* unconcerned r for men thus disposed were neither likely to be 
possessed with fear nor transported with fury; but they pro- 

' ceeded with a deliberate valour, full of hope and good assurance, 
as if some divinity^ had sensibly assisted them." The single com- 
bats, which sometimes decided the fate of their wars, were alao as 
stirring and romantic incidents as can well be imagined. We 
picture to ourselves the sublime stillness of the two armies- gaz- 

^mg breathlessly on the heroes 'on whom their destinies depended; 
and we feel that such a spectacle must dwell in their memories, 
with all its fine and magnificent details, while memory endures. 

In civil life the manners of the Greeks were not less striking 
and picturesque. In Athens society was not cast in a mouM, 
where pride, birth, and profession had their fixed and immova- 
ble place. The highest afiairs were open to the meanest citizens ; 

;the desires and ambition of all ranks were under a continued 
stimulus^ and worth and genius, struggling successfully amidM 
the stirred-up mass of society, asserted their native dignity and 
assumed their proper pUce. The public games, aldiough of a 
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h^pb iiid ojKciliiig nature^ wfaentlteir celebnitioir occurred, wore 
«ot by any means liie constant source of amusement, which 
M. Vilknatun would seem to insinuate. The Olympic, Pydiian, 
sod Istfamimi, took place only every fifth year, and the Nemean 
etery Ibird year^ The exercises were partly of a physical and partly 
«if ao intdlectual nature.' The Pythian solemnities are said by 
some ta have been instituted in honour of Apollo; whose praises 
WGre Bmg by contending poets; and they add, tbat:it waer not till 

• much later period that horse-racing and wrestling came to form 

• part of the entertainment. At the Olympic gaoves Euripides 
and Xenocles conteiuted for the- honours of tragedy; Cleomeneft 
t^eoitedthe -verses of Empedocles, and Gorgias of Leontium offered 
publicly to pronounce an extempore oratbUjiDiv whatever subject 
mi^it be proposed to him. Here^ also, tw Greeks crowded 
aroond Herodcrtus to hear has travdied wonders; and the young 
Thucydides^whSe he listened,, feeling his heart stirred with pro^ 
phedc, but as yet mysterious, emotions, is said to have burst into 



Women, at one period, were prc^bited from appearing- at 
these gamea, under the barbarous pendty of being thrown head^ 
long Aom a rock ; yet we read in Pausanias of Cynisea, the 
ffaMigbtsr of Arohidamus, contending with honour at the Olympic 
gam^ and subsequently of several JVfacedonian women bemg 
MUidy ercmntd at Olympia. Among the Spartans, the £emales 
Bad games of their own, at which they/ appeared, naked, to con* 
tend in running, wrestUng, throwing quoit^ and shooting darts. 
Tk^ also daa^ and sung naked at the solemn ieasta and sacri- 
fioea, wiiite -the young men stood round them; and all this, we 
aie told, without the slightert violation of true. modesty. In 
dMir sosgs diey rallied the youths of equivocal valour, and 
lavished encomiums on the brave* The men were thus stirred or 
shamed to deeds of. the most extravagant daring; and the wO)> 
laen diemselves became inspired viritb the same lofty and gene^ 
nMu sentiments which animated the men. When the wue of 
lieonidaa was toU that the Lacedemonian females were the only 
women in tlie world who governed the men, she replied widi a 
truly. ^Spartan, spirit, that there was good reason it should be 
so— for they were the only women in the world who brought 
ibrtfi men. It required a Lycurgus, however, it would seem, to 
watch over and > administer in person these singular laws;. for in 
aftertomes immodesty became the national characteristic of the 
-Spartan women^ who were branded by Euripides^as Plutarch says 
•inkis life- of Numa, with the epithet ofoaf^^pMrng, Whether 4his 
degeneration nny have been aided by the pra^ice of allowing 
their young ladies to go abroad bace^faced while .the matrons 

i2* 
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were , veiled — thm ce versing the custom of the odier Grecian 
states — we leave to the gallantry of the reader. The mysteiy at- 
tending the Spartan marriages had in it something exceedingly 
romantic and touching to the imagination. These took place 
by stealth and in the silence of night* When matters were 
arranged by means of the female friend who acted as the 
l^vii^wTpa, or match-maker, the lover stole into the chamber of 
his mistress, and the union was completed. No signs appeared 
in his conduct of what had taken place; he lived in public as 
usual; and if he was seen at any time stealing towards the habi- 
tation of his mistress-wife, he was exposed to the rude raillery and 
laconic, jests of his comrades. A higher flush no doubt fvas ob- 
served upon his Spartan brow, when in some public assembly he 
was conscious that those mysterious eyes were fixed upon hun« 
whose glances of love had perhaps never met his in the light of 
day. No indications, however, were seen in his manner of a 
wandering heart ; their meetings continued to take place, in se- 
crecy and solitude ; the inventions, the stratagems, the escapes, 
the doubtSy hopes and fears — the thousand feelings and adven- 
tures of forbidden love — continued to the last to lend their sti^ 
null us and charm to this romantic union. 

In the other states of Greece the affairs of love and marriage 
were carried on with pomp and publicity. The enamoured youth 
betook himself to the groves to carve his mistress's name upon 
the trees; in allusion to which the satirist in Euripides declares 
that he would continue to despise the sex, even if all the pines on 
Mount Ida were filled with their names. In Lueian's time the 
practice seems to have extended to the walls; and " Beautiful 
Venus Cnidia," or some such inscription, might have been seen 
on places where, in London, we put " Hunt's Matchless,^ and 
'* Try Warren's Blacking." The home of the beloved was no- 
thing less, in the imagination of a Greek, than the temple of 
Cupid; and thus the idolatrous honours lavished upon the god 
v^re divided with the woman. Her doors were decked with 
flowers and garlands, and sprinkled with libations of wine. If a 
garland was found untied, it was a sign of the passion being re- 
turned ; and if one was woven by the lady herself, it was a. sure 
indication of a *' love^kk mind." 

When nature failed to move the object of dieir attachment, 
Ihey had recourse to love-potions, spells, and magical incanta- 
tions. The love-potions resembled the dangerous philtres with 
which we are not altogether unacquainted in our own day — de- 
priving the victim sometimes of reason and sometimes of life. 
The superstitious practices were generally absurd, but always 
nicturesque. The Romans probably received them from the 
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Greeks, as Virgil in the following passage closely rcfsemUea 
Tbeocritas: — 

As fire this figure hardens made of clay, 
And Uus of wax with fire consumes away, 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be, 
Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. 
Crumble the sacred mole of salt and com, 
Next in the fire die bays with brimstone burn. 
And whilst it crackles in the sulphur, say, 

* This I for Daphuis bum, thus Daphnis burn away.* 

To quench the flame which it was the purpose of this and similar 
practices to kindle, they had recourse to various potent herbs; 
and Pausanias mentions the river Selemnus, which falls into the 
tea ttear Argyra in Achaia, the waters of which were supposed to 
have the property of affording the only relief which an unsuocess*- 
fol lover can expect — forgetfulness. If, however, the course of 
true love did run smooth, the troth of the parties was plighted by 
their kissing each other — a ceremony not uncommon, it is true, 
but exceedingly agreeable and poetical. Joining the right hands 
was also practised; but this was the usual mode of ratifying 
all agreements. Among the Thebans the compact between 
lovers was held so sacred, that the ceremony was performed at 
the pionument of lolaus, the friend of Hercules. The Athenian 
Tiffins were looked on as the peculiar charge of Diana, and be- 
fore they dared to marry, it was their custom to present baskets 
full of little curiosities at the shrine of the goddess, to gain leave 
to depart out of her train. The Boeotians and Locrians offered 
sacrifices to Euclia, supposed to be a name of Dia^a, before 
marriage ; and the same deity was carefully propitiated in all the 
Buptial solemnities, to which^ it is to be supposed, she had a sb*ong 
antipathy. Among the various ceremonies performed at this in^ 
lereating period of life, the Greeks had also the beautiful and 
significant custom of sacrificing to the Fates and the Graces.. 

The bride was carried to the husband's house at night, that her 
bloshes might not be seen; she was arrayed in her richest ap- 
parel, and adorned with wreaths of various herbs and flowers; 
torches were carried before her; singers and dancers mingled in 
die procession; and when she entered her new home, which was 
hong with garlands, the choicest fruits were showered upon her 
head.* After the banquet her feet were washed, and she vras 

* " Along the street the iiew-inade brides are led« 

With torches flaming, to tlie nuptial bed; 
The joothrul dancers in a circle bound 
T» the soft iQte, or cittern's silver sound : 
Throo^h the fair streets Uie matrons in a row 
Stand in their porclies and enjoy the show.'* — Pupi. 
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li^led to the iMi{>tial dMimber widi ilunerouB lordi^s; 'wUle the 
company^ remaining without^ made the house resouod with the 
praises of the happy pair. 

In the heroic aged adultery was visited with the mottt dreadful 
punbhments, among which was the teariag out of the offender's 
eyes. Much later, Zaleucus, the Locrian Uwgi^ry having been 
moved by the prayers of the whole city so far as to spare one of 
his son's eyes, who bad been condemned to this expiation of his 
crime, made up the number required by law with one of his own. 
In Athens, Hippomenes, the archon, caused his daughter, 
Limone, to be yoked to a chariot with her adolteroi^ lover till 
the man died, and afterwards shut up the Survivor with a horse^ 
and starved her to death. Hyettus, Draco, and Solon delivered 
the ofienders to the tender mercies of those that caught them in 
the fact, who were allowed to cut them in pieces, if tfiey thought 
proper, without being called to accounts In sicknessi braoches 
of iliamn and laurel were hung ovdr the. door, the former to keep 
away evil spirits, and the latter to propitiate die god of physic* 
Some of the hair of the dyine person was cut off, and sacrificed 
to the infernal deities; his mends took leave of him with kisses 
and embraces.; and evil spirits and phantoins were driven frooi 
his pillow at die moment of departure, by the sound of brass 
kettles. The dead body was decked with ohaplets of flowers 
and green boughs, and sprinkled with ointments and perfumes. 
It was carried to die grave surrounded vridi torches even in the 
dajtime, and attended by mourners beating their breasts, tearing 
their hair, and heaping dust upon their heads. The corpse of a 
young man, dying in the flower of his age, could only be buried 
in the morning twilight; for it was thought a kind of impiety to 
reveal so strange and dreadful an event in the light of day. xhe 
mourners walked slowly, declining their heads upon their hands, 
and repeating vrith tears the interjection t^ t, t^ i. Lamps were 
kept burning in the ^bterranean vaults of the dead, or herbs and 
flowers strewed upon their grave. If the body was burnti oint- 
ments and perfumes were showered upon the pile, libations 
, ponred forth by the surrounding friends, and the remains of the 
Itbieral^fire extinguished with wine. 

The public games, as has been mentioned above, did not oc- 
eur very frequently; the theatre was not continually open; d^ 
seniite was not always full: but each of d^se absorbed a certain 
portion of time, and the remainder was divided amongthe endless 
customs and ceremonies of the age and country. These, if the 
above hasty sketch is not grievously incorrect, partook largely of 
what is called the romantic ; and we are prepared to show, were 
it necessary, that many other circumstances concurred to render 
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doceo — dtoof^ guikleas of the circuliUiiig library — the very, 
tenple of romance. After the Trojan war the surviving chiefs, 
carelesa of returning to homes phindered in their absence by ene«- 
aiesy or abandoned to ruin in consequence of family misfortunes, 
spread tbemaelves abroad in the unknown countries around, to 
seek for fortune in new adventures. Diomedes, for instance^ re- 
Mired to Apulia^ and Teucer to Cyprus ; while Menelaus and 
Ulysses, in the good old fashion, took to piracy and robbery. 
The relation of the wanderings of these early adventurers opened 
a new world of wonder to the Greeks. A very small part of Asia 
was known to Homer, for be appears never to have heard of the 
Syrian or Median empire. Africa and Ethiopia lay to the south, 
and a country^ inhabited by people resembling the Scythians and 
Tartars, to the north; in the east the sun rose from the ocean, 
and thefe in th^ west it set. Italy, adjoining Greece, was an un- 
discoveredi country; and behind it, the unfathomable wilds of 
Gaai, Germany, and Spain, must have resembled an Hn£IPOS» 
ix endless continent* The circumstance, therefore, of the sun 
fimg 4md settifig iu the ocean, must have been learnt from the 
early traveUera and navigators, who first deeply embued the Grreek 
aund — already predisposed by natural and national character-^ 
with die love of adventure and of the marvellous. Menelaus, in 
addition to the account of wonders mentioned by himself in 
Lybiay brought back at second-hand a description of the Elysian 
fiekb and " ends of the earth" — supposed afterwards to be the 
Bay of Cadiz, and south-east coast of Spain. A thousand other 
stmnge and excitiqg stories were told by every succeeding adven- 
tnrer; and in the days of the travelled and accomplished Hero* 
dotttSj we find the Greeks turning from the transmitted tales of 
their ancestors to listen with the same or more avidity to contem- 
porary accounts of that strange, mysterious world, of which they 
believed their country to form the centre. 

We have said enough to show that the confinement and infe* 
rioffky of the womeui allnded to M. Villemain, have been greatly 
ex^gen^ted; and indeed so much more liberty were they al- 
lowed dwn the women of other countries, that their character, 
we are informed, (Athensus, lib. 10^) suffered by it. In Greece, 
Imt instance^ the matrons and virgins drank wine — a licence that 
was rarely permitted to the sex elsewhere. Plutarch reproaches 
the Persians and other " barbarous nations^' with the Severity 
with which they confined their women — concealing them from 
itrsngers— cloistering them up at home^-and carrying them 
abroad in covered coadies or waggons. The GredLS, notwith- 
standing, were assuredly of a very jealous disposition, and many 
of the precautions they took to secure die honour of their females 
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were at oih^e foolish and unjust. It will not be asseiled^ we pre-' 
sume, that the Oreek women enjoyed less liberty ^n the 
Asiatics, from whom the art of romance writing, as 8on>e authors 
say, was borrowed. The very strictness of the laws enacted by 
Solon and other legislators for the prevention of private assigna- 
tions, exhibits pretty clearly the state of manners ;* and as for the 
weakness of the power of love among the Greeks, hinted at by 
M. Villemain, it is one of those hardy assumptions whicb, if 
printed in italic letters or followed by a point pf admiration, wonM 
pass current for a jest. 

Notwithstanding that there existed, as we have seen, no cir- 
cumstances of character or manners to prevent the Greeks from 
inventing romances, the glorious ages of Greek literature passed 
away without giving to the world a siude narration of ihe cla^. 
The Cyropedia of Xenophon and the Atlantis of Plato, although 
styled by some modems rather affectedly, romances, have very 
Kttlein common with this species of composition; and although 
fhe^e might have led eventually to the romance as the word b 
general understood, the series extended no further. 

The Milesian tales, written or collected by Aeistidbs, who is 
placed by M. Letronne at one hundred and seventeen years before 
Christ, are the first Greek romances of which we possess any sure 
indications. They are cited by Ovid (Fast. ii. ver. 412 and 443); 
and their character is not less clearly indicated by the passage in 
Plutarch, where it is said that Surena, the conqueror of Crassua^ 
finding the Milesiacs of Aristides in an officer's baggage, reproached 
the Romans with being unable to abstain, even in time of war» 
from reading books of such infamy. Aristides found imitators 
both among the Greeks and Latins ; Lucius, Lucian, Apuleius, 
and others, openly characterising their works as Milesian tales. 

Pakthenius of Nicea is the next He is described by M. Vil- 
lemain as " un abreviateur assez maladroit ;" and by Schoell^ as 
an original writer of some pretensions to be included in the num- 
ber of the classical Greek authors. Parthenius was made prisoner 
by Cinna in the war of Mithridates, and carried to Rome, where 
he became the master of Virgil. He is supposed by some authors 
to have lived till the time of Tiberius ; although the passage in 
Suidas, on which this conjecture is founded, may relate as well to 
the emperor's love for the author as for the man. He must also 
have reached the great age of a hundred and seventeen at this 



' * The 0ra6oiii of Lysiat will prove that rach Uwt weie not jDoneceisary for ihp wo- 
men of Greece ; bat we believe it is pretty ^nerally understood, that licentious intrigue 
prevails every wliere in a tolerably equal ratio with the severity of the legal code for Its 
preveiltion. 
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old ¥pfaeii taken prisoner; and if the fact was so^ he would hardly 
Wve been omitted by Lucian (who names him once) in the list of 
long Irvers given in his Maxpi^m. The only one of his works 
wlndi has come down to us is a collection of tales addressed to 
Cornelius Oallus, the elegiac poet. They are mostly of a mehn* 
cbcdy cut, and very short The learned remarks of M. Le Beau 
die younger have proved that the materials are derived from other 
writers ; but» to say the truth, die inquiry was not worth the trottUe. 
Murder, suicide, and more particularly incestuous love, are themes 
that must be very delicately treated to inspire interest. The sub- 
ject of the frontispiece to the Collection before us, and the best 
executed of the plates, is taken from one of these hbtories ; and 
the leader, on referring to the page> will not merely be surprised 
at the depravity of taste which must have prompted such a choice, 
but shocked at the outrage so wantonly offered to human nature. 

CoMON, a contemporary probably of Parthenius, was the author 
of fifty narrations, of which abstracts are preserved to us by Pho- 
tius, the patriarch of Alexandria. As stories they are aeoerally 
uninteresting, and the graces of style which the palriar<m speaks, 
of are of course lost in their meagre remains. The following is a 
favourable specimen. 

THB TWO SHEPHERDS. 

^ Two shepherds, feeding their flocks on the Lyssus, a mountain in jthe 
Epbeslan territory, observed a swarm of bees in a deep grotto of imprac- 
ticable access. They tied a stroug cord to a basket, in which one of 
tjbem placed himself » and was lowered down by his companion. At the 
bottom the shepherd found not only honey, but a great quantity of gold, 
with which he filled the basket three times successively. At length, 
when the treasure was exhausted, be called out that he would now get 
into the basket himself 3 but the words had hardly escmied his lips when 
a sospicion of treachery on the part of his comrade flashed across his 
nhuL Sending, therefore, a heavy stone to make the journey in his 
stead, he gave the signal ; and just as he fieared, when it was near the 
lop, basket, stone, and everytlung were dropped into the gulf. No 
dumce of escape presented itself for the .deserted shepherd, till Apollo, 
appearing in a dream, desired him to cut himself in several places with a 
sharp stone, and lie extended without moving. In this position some 
vobures, taking him for a dead body, darted upon their supposed prey, 
and fixing their talons in his hair and clothes, carried him on^ and depo- 
sited him in safety in the valley at the bottom of the mountain. He 
went immediately to the magistrate, and told his story ', the guilty shep- 
herd was seized, confessed where he bad hidden the money, and sun- 
mitted to the punishment of his crime. Half of the treasure was conse- 
cfat^ to Apollo and Diana, and the other half delivered to the injured 
aian; who, thus miraculously saved and enriched, became one. of the 
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wtabhieifc ihet ^ k Bri U in te«pnilitr^MdniiieA|yii«lt«r od the caoWtttaC 
the hf9am in Biemory cf bis dcUvwance." 

From tliM period till die nkkHe of ifae tecoMl century the 
gooiiiff of GfieMBk romance 8lept*-^r ratber, like the shepherd in 
the Above story, it lay dbfigured and motionless in the dark* 
Tfae precise era of Lvciam, £ke tb«t of -all the other Greek 
romancers, is a matter of dbpute* Suidas, the only ancient 
aotbor by »whom he ia menti(Maed« md^es him live in die time of 
Trajan and after^ but Dodwell aMm^ to prove that he was not- 
born till the year \Sd. He was destined ibr the profession of 
sculpture ; but renouncing the arts at an early age, he left hia 
native country, Syria, or perhaps Assyria, and lepaiied to Greece. 
At Antioch be studied rhetonc, which he taught afterwards ia 
Gaul; but in tfae seimel, giving himaelf up to pkilosophyi lie 
ceaided at Athens. JKejecting all the then fashionable systems* 
his aim' was originality; but from his sneering throughout hia 
wvi^gs at the dogma of, the. immortality of the soul» it is thought 
that lie had some leaning to Epicureauism. In bis old age be 
held. an honourable employment in Egypt; some say the govera- 
nitnt of ia part of the province, and others the post of registrar ift 
a superiof tribunid. As to his death, Suidas mforms us that he 
was torn to pieces by do^s, in punishment of the furious zeal with 
which he opposed Christianity ; but the story is very doubtful. 
Lucian, in fact, was too pleasant a fellow for any such fate. His 
works were read, as M. Letronne informs us, by the very Chris- 
ttans Aemselves, who pardoned his want of troe religion for the 
sake of liis satires on paganism. 

With a strong perception of the humorous, in vdiich he is aur- 
psjssed only by Aristophanes among the ancients, and distinguished 
by strength and originality of mmd, together with much grace 
and flexibility of style, Lucian stands- almost alone in a period 
when the jrapid decline of Greek literature was already in pro- 
gsess. A bare ctttalogise of his writin|pi would 611 more spaoe 
than wa oouU mSord^ but at any rate his *' True Hialory," and 
** Lucius, or the Ass," are the only woiks wfaich entitle bun to a 
place in the present sketch. The former of these pieces, if Mei«* 
ners is correct in supposing Antonius Diogenes to have been 
posterior to Lucian, is l^e most ancient specimen we have of ima- 
ginary travels. M. Villemain supposes it to have been intended 
to turn into ridicule the fabulous narrations of the same kind 
>vliich already existed ; but it does not go further in exaggerated 
absurdity than the work of Diogenes, the priority of which be ad- 
vocates. It was probably, therefore, nothing more than a laugh 
(of that description whidi is vulgarly called a horse-laugh) at the 
real travellers of the age, and their wonderful adfiratures* Prc^ 
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tD the iianwfeft n^ted in tbe OU wd-1^ 
Bendered the yrofk no d(Mibt more piquant at a line iviinn 
tfe minds of men were divided between true and fidse letigion* 

" Lncius, or tbe Ats/' a MUesian tale, is sitppofted by PhotiuB 
Id be abridged horn the real Lucius; but M. (Jouyrier ai^uea that 
anptification waa more in ^mr author's manner than ahffidgmeotx 
and Aat at any rate, with a fertile and ingenioua mind like bis^ 
there could barre be^i no need of borrowiog. M.. fietin de Balb» 
ift of opinion that the worfi i>ek)ng8 to neither one nor other, but 
n moce ancient than either ; and ihe German trandator denies 
that snch a person as-Lncius e^^isted at all.* Sohcdl, however, 
informs us, that, independently of the piece in question, a work 
did exist called " I)ivers Metamorphoses," and bearing the name 
of Laeius; and from one of these acheotures, if we may hazard 
a conjecture, it is not improbable that Lucian may have Uiken.hia 
kint» and dilated and extended^ rather than abridged the original* 
However this may be» the work is. allowed to be a miBterly pet^ 
feanance — a '' gem " as Sdioell calls it, only dimmed by the too 
gieat freedom of some passages. * From *' Lucius" Jue &ige took 
his epiaode of the Cavern in Gil Bias; and Apuleius and 
Macohiavelli the foundation for both their " Asses.'' The bean^ . 
tifol lale of Psyche in Apuleius is also indubitably taken from the 
Greek, but belongs apparently to a higher antiquity. 

Passing over tibe " True and Perfect Love' of Athenagoras, 
which has been ascertained to be a modem fabrication, we arrive 
at the Babylonics of Jambuohus, of which Photins has given us 
an analysis. Jamblichus was hora temexis the end of the reign of 
Timn, and was a Syrian both by faarth and descent. His work, 
as M. Vttleaiain remarks, seens to have resembled the romance 
«f the sixteenA century ; in which, after abductions,, combats, and 
inciediUe adventures, the hero marries a beautiful princess, and 
hecomea an en^>eror, or at least a king himself. An interesting 
wtiact ia given by Le Beau (MemoMes de TAcad^des Inscript* 
U nxiv. pp. 57—63) in which we find some curious details on. 
ventriloqnism* 

Tl^ '* Ephesiacs, or Loves of Abroconins and Anthia," of Xn*. 
noraoM otr Ephbsus^ met with the hard fate of Lucius of Patras 
—its existence was denied. In the fifteenth century Angelo Po* 
hnano quoted a passage from this romance, but the incr^hility of 
the learned was still manifested two centuries after. At length, 
ia I7d6, ao Italian translation was published by Antomo Maria 
Salfinij and in the. same year the Greek text appeared in print.' 

* In tbe DiographU: UniTerselle we have the life of this doubtful personage. He 
*>StHbsafd, born at Patnur in Achaia, flourislied towards the middle of the second 
, Mod-deBfjIiUd tlM Snperer Antiniue wUb- his joyous veckaU. 
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£?eQ tfais^ however, was insuffident; for eight yeaN after we find 
Lenglet du Fresnoj, in his pseudonymous work on the custoois 
of the Romans, asserting that ** neither the original Greek nor any 
other version was known." Xenophon b mentioned by Suidas, 
but his time and history are unknown. The Baron di Loculla 
places him in the age of the Antonines, and others, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Peerlkamp, on the other hand, one of his 
editors, considers him to be the earliest of die Greek romancers, 
and fancies that he is able to detect the imitations of the rest 
The same author affirms that Xenophon is an assumed name, and 
further, that no Greek romancer, with the exception of Heliodo- 
rus, has written in his real name. Mr. Dunlop, in his History of 
Fiction, mentions three Xenophons, who lived about the time of 
Chariton ; but Chariton, as in the course of this articte we shall 
see, must have lived in — or after — the fifth centui^, at a distance of 
no less than three hundred years from the time in which we have 
placed Xenophon on the best authorities we can find. The three 
Xenophons, according to Mr. Dunlop, were Antiochus, Cyprius, 
and Ephesius, and their works, " Babylonica," " Cypriaca," and 
** Ephesiaca.'' Of these only the last^ the subject of this notice, 
has been published. The story of die Ephesiacs is common- 
place, and yet improbable ; but the style is simple, and the action 
busy without confusion. 

The honour, if honour it be, of inventing imaginary travels, is 
contested with Lucian by Antonius Diooenbs, from whose work, 
" The Incredible Things seen beyond Thule,*' Photius has pre- 
served au extract. The patriarch conceives that the author of this 
piece must have lived soon after the dme of Alexander, and that 
his '' Incredible Things'' are the sources of all the Greek romancers. 
M. Villemain, who apparendy has not given himself too much 
trouble, in his very elegant essay, accepts the date given by Pho- 
dus, and represents the ** True History" of Lucian as a satire on 
this and similar producdons. Meiners, however, with more 
industry, traces the ideas and even the expressions of Diogenes 
to Jamblichus and Nicomachus the mathematician, and thus shifts 
his position to the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century. The romance is a tissue of extraordinary adventures, 
in the course of which die personages, by walking sufficiently fiar 
to the north of our earth, step upon the moon. A love passage 
between Dercyllis, a Tyrian girl, and the Arcadian Dinias, runs 
'' like a golden thread" through the recital; and at last all the 
personages meet at Tyre, where the lover commands the history 
to be written on tables of Cyprus wood. Alexander^ in addid(Mi 
to conquering the world, had the good fortune to stumble upon 
these precious documents, deposited in the tomb of Dercyllb, and 
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tlutt the *' IiicredibleThings seen beyond Tiiule" are reserved for 
die incredulous gaze of posterity. 

Sometime between Lucian and Aristenetes, whom we are about 
ta speak of — a trifling space of two hundred years — the '* Letters*' 
of Aijciphrom appeared, a work which has little claim to be in« 
eluded among romances, except on the score of its dealing so 
largely in the staple commodity of such narratives, love, ihef 
aflbrd a good picture of the Athenian manners, supposed to be 
taken from early dramatic poets, whose works have not come down 
to us. 

Aristbnetes, the imitator of Alciphron, is supposed by some 
to be that friend of Libanius who perished in the earthquake 
which destroyed the town of Nicomedia. This event happened 
m the year 358; but several authors, notwithstanding, place the 
date of the work towards the close of the fifth century. The 
*• Erode Letters," as Schoell remarks, certainly do not warrant the 
praises bestowed by Libanius upon Aristenetes the Nicean, sup- 
posing him to be their author; and this circumstance, together 
with an historical allusion, which would seem to involve an 
aoacbronism, has induced Mercier, Bergler, Pauw, and Efois- 
sonade to suspect that the name of the fictitious personage 
(Aristenetes) who writes the first letter, has been taken by the 
transcribers for that of the author. The work is divided into two 
books, one of which contains twenty-eight letters, and the other, 
supposed to be incomplete, twenty-two. The letters contain 
short amatory stories — such as the description, by a young man, 
of the manner in which he was forced to decide a dispute between 
two women who loved him — tales, in the manner of Boccaccio, 
of the tricks of wives to deceive their jealous husbands, &c. 
The style is declamatory and affected, and the work destitute both 
of genius and taste ; yet edition after edition has been brought 
out, and vast learning and industry expended upon the idle task 
of note- writing and commentating. The learned M. Bast, who 
occupied himself for many years of his life with Aristenetes, was 
to sensible of the worthlessness of his author, that he wrote in a 
copy of Abresch's edition, the following lines from Voltaire, to 
serve as a motto : 

" An peu d'esprit que le bonhomme avoit, 
L*esprit d'autmi par supplement servoit : 
II entassoit adage sur adage, 
II compiloit, compiloit, compiloit.'' 

1b 1797, Felix Nogaret published an imitation of this fortunate 
author, with the title of *' L'Aristenete Francais." 

In the campaign of Hungary, in lo26, a soldier of Anspach, 
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iwler the Mtrgmve Casiarir of Braadenbufgfa, asaxattng at the 
pillage of the library of Matthia3 Corviniit, at Buda, beiog 
attracted by the rich bindiDff of a maouscript, carried it offl He 
sold the prize afterwards to VioceDt Obsopoeus, who published it 
at Bale, in 1534. This was the celebrated romaoce of HeuolDO* 
Rus, till then unknown in the west — the most ancient monufneat 
which has reached us in a complete state, of redtak of adven* 
.tures, (to follow the definition of Bishop Huet,) " supposititious 
yet (irobabl^ concocted artfully aud in prose, for the amusement 
and instruction of the reader." 

" Till this period/' says the Bishop, in his treatise on the Ori- 
gin of Romances, '' nothing had been seen better conceived or 
better executed than these adventures of Theagenes and Cba^ 
riclea. Nothing can be more chaste than their loves; in which 
the author's own virtuous mind assists the religion of Christianitj* 
.which he professed, in diffusing over the whole work tliat air of 
AonneUU, in which almost all the earlier romances are deficient. 
The incidents are numerous, novel, probable, and skilfully un- 
folded. Tlie denouement is admirable; it is natural, it grows 
.out of the subject, and is in the highest degree touching and 
j>atbetic'' 

' '*' Bn teste fabnkuse histoire des Amours de Chariclee et de The- . 
mgenes,*' opines the old translator. Jacques Amyot, '* oultre I'ingenieiise 
.fiction, il y a en qoelqaes lieux de beaux discoars tirez de la pbilosophte 
natureUe et morale: force dictz notables et propos sentencieux: plof- 
sieurs belles harangnes ou rariifice d'eloqueoce est tr^s bien employe, et 
partout les passions hamaiues pelntes an vif, avecques si grand honnestet^ 
[lie Foo n*en scauroit tirer occasion ou example de mal faire : pour ce que 
le toutes affections illicites et mauvaises, il a fait Tissue pialheureuse, et 
an coDtraire des bonnes et honnestes, la fin desirable et heureuse.** 

*' The romance of Heliodorus," says M. Schoell, " is well con^. 
ceived, and wrought up with great power; the episodes are to the 
.purpose, and the characters aud manners of the personages skil- 
fuUy sustained." " No one can doubt," observes M. Villemain, 
/^ that Heliodorns, when he wrote the work, was at least initiated 
in Christian sentiments. This is felt by a kind of moral purity 
which contrasts strongly with the habitual license of the Greek 
fables; and the style even, as the learned Coray remarks, con- 
tains many expressions familiar to the ecclesiastical writers. This 
style is pure, polished, symmetrical; and the language of love re- 
ceives a character of delicacy and reserve, which is very rare 
among the writers of antiquity," 

When Racine was at Port Royal learning Greek, his imagina- 
tion smothered almost to death by the dry erudition of the pious 
• fathers, he laid hold instinctively ^n the romance of Heliodorus, 
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m the oaij prop bgrtvfatch be mi^t be prasefvad fdr the Ugb 
dertiDj even dien perhaps stiadowed dimly forth in his youthftfl 
nind. A tale of love, however, surprised in die hands of a Chris- 
tian boy, fined his instructors with horror, and the book was seized 
and tfaityim into the fire. Another, and another copy, met the 
same fate; and poor Racine, thus excluded from the benefits of 
the common typographical art, printed the romance on his me- 
JBory. A first love, wooed by stealth, and won in difiiculty and 
daoger, is always araon^ the last to loose her hold on the afieo- 
tioDs; and Racine, in nper age, often fondly recurred to his fer^ 
Indden studies at Port Royal. '' From infanc^,'^ his son tells us, 
''he had conceived an extraordinary passion for Heliodorus; he 
admired both his style and the wonderful art with which the f^bie 
18 conducted.'* 

It must not be disguised, however, that Huet, a courtier of 
Louis XIV., and the contemporary and admirer of Mademoiselle 
de Scoderi, judged after the models of romance which were fa- 
shiooable in his own century ; that Amyot, it is probable, like 
aU translators* identified unconsciously the reputation of his 
anginal with his own; that Racine formed his opinion of dte 
work at a very early age, and under peculiar circumstances; while 
both Villemain and Schoell state the per contra, widiout pre- 

alice or partiality. Poetry, battles, captivities, and recoj^itions, 
op the piece; there is no picture of the mind, no history of 
the character carried on with the developement of the action. 
The incidents point to no particular era of society, although 
the learned in history may perceive from the tone of sentiment 
throughout, that the struggle had commenced between the pure 
and lofty spirit of Christianity, and the grossness of Pag^p ido- 
latry. Egypt, as Villemain renaarks^ is neither ancient Egypt, 
nor the Egypt of ibt Ptolemies, nor the f^pt of the Romans. 
Athens is neither Adiens free nor Athens conquered: in short, 
there is no individuality either in the places or persons; and the 
▼«guc pictures of the French romancers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury give scarcely a caricatured idea of the model from which 
they were drawn. By way of a specimen of the story and manner, 
we copy the following very striking picture, in which the reader 
wiU recognize the original of more than one of our modern tales 
of (£a6/ene. Chariclea, in search of Theagenes, had arrived with 
Ciiaaiiis at a field where the bodies of many slain were lyuig» aad 
where an old womanhad related to them the story of the batde:- 

" The rising moon shed a brkht light around, for she was only m 
the third day of her wane, while Calasiris, weakened with watching, 
and way-8ore wiflj his journey, lay asleep. Chariclea, however, unable 
to rest for her cares and sorrows, beheld a hateful and unholy spec- 
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tmdb, which is Derefrthdeas fsmilisr to the BgfpAn vrove^ The M. 
,wo0ym, thinking she should have ample time tx> perform her mftgical 
conjurations, dug, in the first place, a grave, and beside it kindled a 
large fire; then placing between these two the dead body of her son, 
she poured some honey from an earthen cup, which stood upon a trf- 
pod, into the grave, and afterwards some milk and wine. She then 
took an image made of paste, in the likeness of a man, which she 
crowned with laurel and rennel, and threw also into the grave; and 
catching up a sword, waved and slashed it around her like one in a 
phrenzy, mumbling the while an invocation to the moon in some foreign 
and barbarous language. That done, she inflicted a wound upon her 
arm, and catdung the blood with a branch of laurel, sprinkled it upon 
the fire with many ceremonies. At length, stooping to the ground, 
the placed her mouth to her dead son*8 ear, and bv I know not what 
conjurations, constrained him to spring up and stand upon his feet. 

'* Chariclea, who had watched the preliminary process not without 
fear, was struck with horror at this result; and sbe awoke Calasiris 
that he might witness what passed as well as herself. Althotigh unseen 
themselves, owing to the obscurity in which they stood, they yet could 
see very clearly everything that was done by the hag, who was near 
the blazing fire; and as the distance between was not great, the^ heard 
her distmctly when with a loud and strong voice she began to intem>- 
^te the corpse. The question she asked was, whether her surviving 
aon would return safe and sound from the* wars? but tlie dead man 
made no answer : he merely signed with his head, in such a manner as 
to leave his mother in doubt, and then fell on his face upon the ground: 
Immediately, however, she turned him again on his back, and continued 
to question him, singing in his ear still more violent conjurations, till 
at length he rose once more on his feet, and she repeated her interro- 
gation, commanding him to expose his meaning plamly, and to answer, 
not by motions of die head, but by word of mouth. 

'' While the old woman was thus engaged in her necromancy, Cha- 
riclea supplicated Calasiris to approach , her, that they also might aA 
some tidings of Theagenes. Tnis Calasiris refused point blank, saying, 
that to bim the very sight was forbidden, akbough'she, Chariclea, might 
be excasaUe, inasmuch as she was constrained to witness the spectai^ 
in spite of herself. To take pleasure, he continued, in such magical 
Goiyurations, or to assist in them, is a thing forbidden by the priests 
and prophets; for although their power of divining and predicting the 
things of futurity proceeds from lawful sacrifices, and holy and devout 
orisons, yet the wicked and profane, who grovel thus upon the earth, 
and are always gathering aoout a corpse, like this Egyptian woman, 
can only derive theirs from some fortuitous circumstance. While Cala- 
siris was still speaking after this manner, the dead nuin, in a moumful 
and broken voice, which sounded &9 if it came from the earth, answered 
his mother thus with a groan : * I have pardoned thee, mother, from 
the first even till now, and have sufiered thee to offend against human 
nature, in violating the holy laws of destiny, and troubling by magical 
conjurations the things which it is forbidden to meddle with. This I 
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haie done, because the dead still continue to revere, as £ar as possible, 
thcff parents. But since thou pertinaciously destroyest my reverence by 
thy importunity — not only attempting from the outset things unlawful 
aad dsmnable, but persevering in them from evU to worse, and extend- 
ing in iDfinite progression thy crime and its forfeit — since thou not only 
compelledst my body to arise and make signs of the head, but also to 
itter speech — neglecting withal my obsequies, and hindering me from 
mingliog with the other spirits of the dead, that I might attend to thy 
bebtttsr-listen now to what I have hitherto vvithheld ! Neither shall thy 
SOD retam from whence he* is gone, nor shalt thou escape a violent 
destb— the fitting termination of a life consumed in things so abomina- 
ble; sod soon, soon shall that bloody issue arrive, reserved for the fate 
of aU who give themselves up to magic. Besides thy other crimes, 
tboa bait not hidden carefully those mystic secrets which should only be 
tnisted to the custody of the darkness and silence of night, but hast 
(treaied, in the presence of witnesses, the mysteries of the dead. One 
of these witnesses is a prophet, and thy fault is the less on that account ; 
but the other is a young virgin, who has heard and seen what thou hast 
comtraioed me to — a girl ravished and transported with love, who goes 
vnKkriog over the world to seek her lover, with whom, after infinite 
labour and innumerable dangers, she will at last live in glorious and 
nyyal state in the extremities of the inhabited globe.' When the corpse 
bad ottered these words, it fell down suddenly upon the earth. 

" The old woman, understanding that these witnesses must be the 
straugerB to whom she had spoken, rushed furiously sword in hand to 
Nck tbem. Trampling in the midst of the dead, and certain of finding 
tbem among the bodies extended around, she determined to put them to 
<leatb as the spies who had neutralized, by their presence, her magical 
• dianas and conj orations. She threw herself with such furious and in- 
cautious haste among the slain, that in stumbling she transfixed herself 
opoQ a pike planted perpendicularly in the ground; which piercing her 
body through and through, she fell dead upop the earth ^ thus promptly 
Milfa'Dg, with just and proper cause, the prophecyjpf her son. 

Heliodonis was born at Emeaa, in Pheoicia, and flourished in 
ihe re^as of the emperor Theodosiiis and his son. Amyot tells 
u^ that when he first printed his translation of this romance, he 
Itttw nothing about its author; but whale visiting subsequently 
I ^ Vatican library at Rome, he obtained from an old manuscript 
some details of his history. He found that he was Bishop of 
Tiieca in the time of Theodosius the Great, and that he had also 
*ntten in Iambic verses " on the manner of making gold," for 
4e same emperor. " Ainsi rescript Georgius Cedrenus." This 
^'ork undoubtedly is the Iambic poem on Akhymy, " on the 
<5<^ sciences of the philpsopbers," contained in a hundred and 
ai^4UQe verses; the author of which, notH'ithstanding the tesli* 
■«y of Georgius Cedremw, has never yet been cl^ly aacer- 
««ed, Heliodonis is also mentioned by Socrates, the ecclesi- 
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iMtical historiao, m bavkig been Bishop of Tricca, a towa.ia 
Thessaly, now vulgarly called Triccola. la the ecclesiastical 
history of Nicephorus Calistus, a story is toM of him, which, if 
true, would exhibit on tlie part of the Thessalonian church, some- 
what of that fanatical spirit which in Scotland expelled Home 
from the administration of the altar. Some young persons having 
fallen into peril through the reading of such works, it was ordered 
by the provincial council, that all books whose tendency it might 
be to incite the rising generation to love, should be burnt, and 
their authors, if ecclesiastics, deprived of their dignities. Heiio- 
dorus, rejecting the alternative which was offered him of sup- 
pressing his romance, lost his bishopric. I know not which most 
to admire, says Amyot.. the severe austerity of these worthy fathers, 
or the affection borne by the bishop to the composition of his 
youth ! The story, however, is nothing more than a romance 
itself, as Bayle has shown, by proving that the requisition to sup- 
press it could neither have been given nor refused at a time when 
the work was spread over all Greece. Boileau, notwithstanding, 
does not lose the opportunity of joking on the circumstance, 
which he applies rather maliciously to Fenelon and his Tele- 
machus. Heliodorus was also a strict disciplinarian, and a true 
son of the Church, and to him his diocese was indebted for the 
introduction- of the custom, respectable in the eyes of the ortho- 
dox of that period* of displacing priests who committed the sin of 
living with their wives after ordination. 

Achilles Tatius, or Statius, comes next in merit to Helio- 
dorus, and probably next in chronological order. He is placed 
by many writers in the second or third century, and by the Bio- 
graphic Universelle between the third and fourth. Huet, Char- 
don dela Rocfaette, Coray, and Jacobs, however, have detected in 
his romance various imitations of Heliodorus ; Schoell places him 
without hesitation after the Bishop of Tricca ; and Villemain fol- 
lows tacitly the chronology of Huet. The proof of the era of 
Achilles would be materially affected by the collateral evidence 
of that of Musaeus, the author of the poem of Hero and Leander, 
which the former has imitated; but unfortunately the learned 
vary in their calculations on this subject not less than a thousand 
years; and in fact the elder Scaliger identifies the poet with 
Musaeus of Athens, in the earliest ages of Greek literature. The 
two questions reflect some light upon each other; but the argu- 
ment is too dry, and, to say the truth, too unimportant, for our 
present purpose. Internal evidence, however, is always interest* 
ing in such cases ; and we may say that the sentimental delicacy 
exhii»ited in Hero and Leander, more especially in matters of 
physical love, sets entirely aside its claim to a very high 
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qwty; while the utter pagftiiism of TatiiM^ without the positiiw 
cntknce of hiB imitatioos, would reader it difficult to believe him 
to have been even so late as the time of Heliodorus* 

Some critics, such as Huet and Saumaise^ have even preferred 
the " Loves of Leucippe and Clitopbon" to those of Theagenes 
»d Chariclea ; but Villoison, Coray, Wyttenbach, Passow, Ville- 
mun, and Schoell, restore the pre-eminence to Heliodorus. '' The 
book," says Villemain, ** is written under an influence altogether 
ptgao, and in constant allusion to the voluptuous fables of my^ 
thdogy." Pictures of the utmost licentiousness, and traces of 
trerj thing diat is infamous in ancient manners, are seen through*- 
sot; unchaste in imagination, and coarse in sentiment, the author 
has made his hero despise at once the laws of morality and those 
of bre. Clftophon is a human body, uninformed vntb a human 
soul, but delivered up to all the instincts of nature and the senses. 
He neither commands respect by his courage, nor affection by 
his constancy. Struggling, however, in the writer's mind, soum 
fiber ideas nuiy be seen wandering through the gloom, and some 
pare and lofty aspirations contrasting strangely with the chaos of 
animal instincts and desires. His Leucippe glides like a spirit 
aoKmg actors of mere flesh and blood. Patient, high-minded, 
resigoed, and firm, she endures adversity with grace; preserving 
tbroughout the helplessness and temptations of captivity, irre- 
proachable purity, and constancy unchangeable. The critics, 
while visiting with proper severity the sins both of the author and 
the man, do not refuse to render full justice to the merits of. the 
work. It possesses interest, variety, probability, and simplicity. 
" The romance of Achilles Tatius," says Villemain, '^ purified 
as it should be, will appear one of the most agreeable in the ooU 
lectioQ of the Greek romances* The adventures it relates present 
t pregnant variety; the succession of incident is rapid; its won^ 
ien are natural; and its style, although somewhat afiected, is not 
wanting in spirit and efiect." Photius also, as rigorous in morals 
as a bishop ahould Jbe, praises warmly the elegance of die style, 
observing that the author's periods are precise, clear, and eupho- 
nous. 

Achilles Tatius was bom at Alexandria, and, according to 
Soidas, became a Christian add a bishop before his death. 
Photius, however, who speaks of him three < times, never once 
awBtions either his see or his Christianity; Huet doubts very 
Mch of the alleged conversion; and the internal evidence of the 
ramance woald seem to prove that at least a considerable tioM 
Blast have elapsed between its composition and the regeneration 
of die author. Suidas confonnds him virkh AchiUes Tatius, the 
■rthor of the '* IntrcNiiiction to ik% Phenomena of Aratus ;" but 
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this lexicographer is not accustomed to discrimitmte very nicely 
between persons bearing the same nane. The astronomer lived 
at latest m the first half of the fourth century, since FirmicuSy 
who lived about the middle of that century, quotes him. 

EuMATHius, or EusTATHius, is the author of the romance of 
'' Ismenius and Ismenia." " He unites in himself/' says Villemain, 
''every thing that is bad and vulgar in his predecessors;" and 
M. Courier tells us, that of all the plagiarists of Longus, Euma- 
thius is the most miserable. All that we know of this persooase 
is, that he was bom in Egypt* and that he was not the Ardb- 
bishop of Thessalonica who wrote commentaries on Homer. His 
work exhibits all the intellectual poverty which characterised the 
Lower Empire, and richly merits the following sentence of Huet, 
with which we shall dismiss it : '* Nothing can be more cold, 
more flat, more tedious, more destitute of grace, probability, 
invention, and contrivance. The hero speaks throughout the 
vi^rk, relating his adventures, we know not why nor to whom, 
without art or arrangement. Ismenia loves first, declares herself 
first, and makes all the advances without reserve, shame, or 
address; while Ismenius receives her proposals without replying 
to them, and even without feeling them. No one knows what 
becomes of Callisthenes, the faithful friend of Ismenius; he em- 
barks in a vessel, where the author forgets and drops him. In 
fine, the whole piece is the work of a learner, or of some miser« 
able sophist who deserved to be a learner all his life." 

The *' Loves of Chereas and Callirhoe" was produced, ac- 
cording to M. D*Orrille, at the epoch at which we have now 
arrived, and after Lon^us, of whom we shall presently speak. 
Charfton of Aphrodisias, a Carian town, is the name by which 
the author was willing that he should be known to posterity; but 
the name is supposed to be an assumed one. The secretary of 
the rhetorician Athenagoras — for such is the degree he claims — 
must have lived, if such a personage existed at all, long before 
our author thought of wnting romances; but a young lady of 
that age being die heroine, it was not unnatural that Chariton 
should have been willing to be supposed her contemporary. This 
romance — not at all so execrable as the preceding one — althou^ 
by no means remarkable for its invention, is smooth and easy la 
Uie story. Villemain has said no worse of it than that it is '^ a 
work which the learned Larcher has translatedi without being 
able U> render it amusing;" and Larcher himself, in his preface, 
resolves vrith great good sense to ^* say nothing about it." In 
fact, it is by no means easy to say anything about a book which 
is too dull for praise, and loo harmless for censure. 

In the foregoing sketches we have pursued as strictly as pes* 
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nUe tbe chronological march of the series, in so far as our own 
judgment enabled us to steer amidst the conflicting opinions of 
the learned; but the romance of Long us — mentioned by no ancient 
aatbor, and yet apparently imitated by many, belonging to all 
ages by its graces of truth and nature, yet identified with none — 
appeared to demand a peculiar place. All writers agree in 
ani^ning to ''Daphnis and Chloe^' a date subsequent to the 
Etmopics of Heliodorus, but some misapprehension has existed 
moog the superficially learned with regard to tlie evidence of 
tbe style. The French version of Amyot, deformed as a trans- 
boon by numerous mistakes, but beautiful as an original compo- 
ntion by its naivete, had given the general reader an idea that 
the simplicity of the subject was reflected in the language of 
the original. The fact, however, is precisely the reverse. The 
diction of Longus, as M. Villemain says, ** is curiously elegant, 
iogeoiously concise, and nicely synmietrical." The art of compo- 
sition v^as never more laboriously or more skilfully applied; 
eveiy word is placed in its proper position with the most deli- 
cate care; the adaptation of terms — the relation even of sounds 
—all are so exquisitely adjusted as to make the same writer 
observe, that the effect of the whole is rather coquettish than 
graceful. This very care, however, this laborious elegance, in- 
stead of identifying the author, as on a hast^ glance it would 
seem to do, with the classic ages of antiquity, proclaims the 
sophist. The singular circumstance is, that neither Suidas nor 
Photius so much as allude to the work or name the author; 
which, unaccountable as it may appear, would almost induce us 
to imagine, in spite of the thing being pronounced ** impossible" 
by M. Villemain, that the romance really was produced in the 
midst of " the bad taste and wearisome scholastics of the eighth 
century.*' The imitations mentioned by M. Courier rather tend 
to strengthen this suspicion than otherwise ; for if the work was 
really pillaged by Achilles Tatius, Xenophon of Ephesus, Nice- 
tas Eugenianus, Eumathins, and the whole host of scribblers 
from the second century downwards, this would prove incon- 
testably that it was intimately and popularly known: and why 
ill the writers and critics of so vast a space of jtime should have 
conspired to preserve an inviolable silence on the subject — to 
conceal the author's name — to refrain from the slightest allusion 
to his piece, is utterly beyond comprehension. We must confess, 
however, that it does require some stretch of faith to believe 
diat a Longus was produced in the eighth century — a period 
which affords no name better known than that of the chronicle- 
ptsker Syncellus. But if this were granted, it would be easy to 
unagine that such a man would be acquainted with the literature 
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of his language from the earliest tithes, and mote etpectatly with 
those productions of romantic fiction, which he was destined to 
imitate and surpass. Moreover, without a particle of invention 
himself, and gifted rather with an ingenious industry directed by 
an acquired and fastidious taste, than with natural grace or power, 
he would be thrown upon these for his resources; he would 
gather even from the weeds of the garden of literature those mi- 
nute events which would become visible to the eye only when col- 
lected and arranged in his cell ; and the future examiner, by a 
natural mistake, would trace the theft to the poor rather than to 
the rich — just as we may say of the pulpy end of the grass-flower, 
it tastes or smells of honey, and not of the fragrant stores of the 
bee, they taste or smell of the gras6-flower. 

The circumstance of Longus being a Liatin and not a Greek 
word, would make the subject seem still more puzzling; and in 
fact M. Harless is perhaps not incorrect in supposing, that the 
name originated in a mistake. The celebrated Florence manuscript 
— a little ink spilt on which by M. Courier was the cause of an 
inundation of that liquid in France and Italy — has no author's 
name whatever. The title runs simply Aeafi^auSv tptcnxoSv Xoyoi S*, 
the last word of which may have been taken by a copier for the 
name of the romancer. 

'' Daphnis and Chlo^" is the romance, far excellence, of phy- 
sical love. It is a history of the senses rather than of the 
mind — a picture of the development of the instincts rather than 
of the sentiments. In this point of view it is absolutely ori- 
ginal; and the subject, pleasing, but dangerous and seductive to 
the youthful ' imagination when treated by the masterly and sel- 
dom indelicate pen of Longus, becomes philosophically inter- 
esting. Unlike the sensual vulgarities of modem Europe, which 
can only betray the heart by brutalizing the mind, there is a charm 
about its freedom — a purity in its very ignorance of virtue. Vice 
is advocated by no sophistry, palliated by no seductions of ciiv 
cumstances, and punished by no sufferings. Vice, in fact, does 
not exist, unless ignorance be a crime, and love an impurity. 
Daphnis and Chloe have been brought up together, free denizens 
of the fields and groves, and streams of the Lesbian paradise; 
their eyes have rested from infancy on the same objects; their 
ideas have been formed by the same train of circumstances; their 
tastes, feelings, habits — all have sprung from the same root, and 
grown under the same influence. Their hearts understand each 
other, the poetry of nature has entered their souls, and is re- 
flected in their eyes; but poor, at least in the wealth of the world 
and its acquirements, humble in station, solitary and ignorant. 
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sentiiDeiit fiiids oo passage into language, and no voice but the 
?oice of nature is heard in their hearts. 

" Paul and Virginia" is nothing more than Daphnis and Chlo6, 
educated bj a refined and cultivated mind, and spiritualized and 
parified by the influence of Christianity. Taking the difference 
oftime, dimate, knowledge, and faith, into account, the parallel 
is complete. If St. Pierre had made his lovers shepherds in 
the island of Lesbos, under a Pagan regime, his work, instead of 
being one of the most exquisite and delightful of all modem pro- 
doctioDs, would have been a tissue of metaphysical mechanism 
aod absurdity. Even in the faults of the two works there is a 
s^ng analogy. The infidelity committed by Daphnis carries 
Us ignorance to a pitch of exaggeration which is absolutely 
repulsive; while the ill-timed and extravagant prudery of Vir- 
ginia in the catastrophe, in the hands of any other writer than 
St Pierre, would have surprised the reader into a smile. 

"The expressions of Longus," says Huet, "are full of fire and 
yivBcity; he produces with spirit; his pictures are agreeable, and his 
images arranged with skill. The characters are carefully sustained ; 
the episodes grow out of the story ; and the passions and sentiments 
ve dejncted with a delicacy sufficiently in keeping with pastoral sim- 
plicity, but not always with the rules of romance — as for instance^ 
where Daphnis is made to commit an infidelity through ignorance. 
I^robtbiHty is almost never violated, except in the machinery^ which is 
employed without discretion, and which injures the denouement of the 
piece, in other respects good aqd agreeable." 

Here the series of prose romancers closes, and a dreary period 
ior hterature of all kinds soon after ensues. The Greeks at 
length had no time for fiction in the terrible realities of their 
situation. The muse, whose loudest, noblest notes, are usually 
heard stirring amidst the ruins of dynasties and empires, in 
Greece was silent. " Arms and the man" was heard echoing 
throughoettbe Roman empire, when the mistress of the world tot- 
tered on her throne; rising with the smoke of blood amidst the 
forious contentions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines of Italy, the 
<kep and solemn voice of Dante astonished the nations; and in 
England, when the state was shaken to its very foundation, the 
mhlime strains of our own Milton floated on the storm. No poet, 
however, arose in Greece, to ennoble the era of her struggles, and 
wnsecrate her degradation. In the fifth century, indeed, the 
Dionysiacs of Nonnus, appearing in an era of abundance without 
^lity, startled the critics into admiration. Gustavus Falcken- 
^^9 a philologer of the sixteenth century, placed the author 
10 £e sauie rank with Homer; and the elder Scaliger nsounted 
^ even a step higher. Nonnus, however, soon found his level. 
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Poliziauo and Muret gently and tenderly lowered him from bis 
dangerous eminence, to place him wider Homer; and Nicolas 
Heinsius, Peter Cunaeus, Joseph Scaliger, and Rapin, taking base 
advantage of his unsettled state, dragged him to the very bottom 
of the list — from whence he rebounded, in the opinion of M. 
Schoell, about half way. A little later, too, Proclus sung hymns 
to the Sun, to the Muses, to Venus, Hecate, Janus, and Minerva; 
and his voice, though faint, retained still some dim associations 
with antiquity; and Musaeus, still later, celebrated the loves of 
Hero and Leander in hexameters, which would not have greatly 
disgraced any age of Greek literature. Here, however, ends the 
list, for with one or two exceptions, the crowd of court sycophants 
and laureats, which infested the lower empire, had no pretensions 
to^the name of poets. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, tired of heroic deeds 
celebrated in shallow verses, and of the praises of great men, 
sounded in flat epigrams, the rhymsters began to revert to those 
romances which had consoled their fathers, by the charm of no- 
velty and incident, for the loss of better things. The idea was 
conceived of writing poetry and romance, and thus of producing 
epics of common life. By this time the perception of the pro- 
sodial quantity was lost, and the poets substituted for the irregular 
and severe iambics of the ancients verses of fifteen syllables, 
of which the penultimate was always accented. These irregular 
iambics were called political verses, and are said by a popular 
critic to be deficient neither in elegance nor harmony. 

Theodorus Prodromus, who made use of this vehicle for 
insinuating a romance, lived in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Gaulmin says, that he was a Russian by birth, but it is 
tolerably certain that, at least, he passed the greater part of his 
life in Constantinople. He lived by his pen, but although he 
possessed considerable erudition and surprising industry, he 
did not live very well. In his farewell to the Byzantines on 
the occasion of his quitting Constantinople to follow the Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond, he talks of leaving a city where his literary 
labours had met with no reward. This complaint, taken con- 
jointly with the high reputation he enjoyed among his contempo- 
raries, and the respect which was paid him, as is shown by the 
title Cyrus {Kvp6s) which he received on all occasions — would 
seem to prove that the profits of Greek authors, as well as their 
genius, had suffered a decline in the twelfth century. Prodromus 
was a ihonk, and after his profession took the name of Hilarion« 
" I write not like such,'' said he, speaking at one time of authors 
distinguished by elegance of style, " I am altogether illiterate, 
and one of those poor monks who possess nothing.'' M. Ville- 
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I politely coBtnKUcts this avowal of ignorance, affiiming that 
tbe monk bad both erudition and rhetoric ; but he might have 
nved himself the trouble: for of all the conceited and selfsuffi- 
dent authors we have had the misery to know and the amusement 
to read of, Prodromus is the most preposterous. He took good 
are that the hypocritical cant we have quoted should deceive 
nobody into a belief of its truth; as virill be seen by the following 
passage which is preserved by Cbardon de la Rochette, and which 
we willingly give a place to, not only as affording a rich speci- 
men of literary vani^, but as containing some detaik respecting 
die author. It b translated from his diatribe against a person 
wbo had accused him of heresy on account of his excessive attach- 
ment to letters; and this, apparently, must have been written 
after he had become the '^ poor and illiterate monk." 

•* I am not," says he, •' of low extraction; manv people might envy 
me my birth. If I do not enjoy great strength of body, I at least ex- 
hibit DO deformity. I have received lessons from the best masters; I 
ba?e learnt grammar ; I have studied rhetoric — not that which is vo- 
mited by your cold Simocateses and their imitators, but the rhetoric 
(^ Aristides and Plato. Were I not afraid of beinff accused of pre- 
sumption, I would add that there is nothing in the philosophy of Aris- 
tode, in the sublime conceptions of Plato, in the theory of numbers, or 
io geometry, of which I am ignorant. I have composed so many dis- 
courses, that it would be difficult to ascertain their number. I speak 
widi fluency; but I have one defect which I will not attempt to dis- 
semble — it 18 that my tongue stutters, and sometimes repeats the syl- 
lable. Some people correctly imagine that this is occasioned by the 
difficulty it finds in following my fertile imagination; it hesitates, as if 
micertain on what to fix— whereas, when reading the works of another, 
it experiences no embarrassment at all. If I can judge of myself, 
however, my tongue, notwithstanding this defect, does not come off 
worst in dialectic discussions ; on the contrary, it seems to hurl a thun- 
(lerbolt against my opponents — or if by any chance it should hang 
back, my band comes to its support, and my pen finishes the business. 
All this, however, I have saia, not from vanity, but simply to show 
how little I have derived from all these advantages. Still I have no 
WQtiments unworthy of that philosophy in whi(£ I was brought up; 
and far from murmuring against providence, I believe that if it has 
not sent me heaps of gold, it is because it knew that I might be turned 
away by riches from Sie love of wisdom.*' 

Of the romance of this modest author, called the '* Loves of 
Rodanthe and Dosicles,'^ we quote the following judgment of 
the leame<^ Huet. 

" Theodoras Prodromus," says he, " is hardlv to be preferred to 
Bmoatbins. He has more art than he, but still very little art: He 
never can get out of anything without the aid of machinery ; and bis 
actors preserve no propriety or uniformity in their character. Wish- 
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ittg to outdo Homer m the nmnagemeBt of his subject, he does not 
ooatent himself wsith begmning the narrative in the middle of the action, 
and then relating quietly all that has gone before; the last part only is 
told to DosicleSy and the commencement hinted at obliquely. He has 
besides the practice of refining too much, and he has contrived to con* 
fuse his piece by attempting to introduce a story within a story.*' 

Prodromus is the author of many other works on almost every 
subject, some published, and some still slumbering in manuscript. 
Requiescant in pace/ 

in the middle of the twelfth century Constantine Manasses, 
the author of a Chronicle written in political verses, produced a 
tale in the same style of composition, called the " Loves of Arist- 
ander and Callithea." Some fragments of it are preserved in the 
'' Garden of Roses," of Macarius Chrysocephalas, and it is 
trusted that no more may be found. 

^ICETAS EuGENUNUS has the distinguished honour of being 
die last and worst of the Greek romancers. His work, divided 
into nine books, and written in political verses, was at tirst set 
down to Prodromus; but the title being luckily found, that 
author, unhappy enough already, was absolved from the charge, 
although still left in the situation of an accomplice before the 
fact. The title of die Parisian manuscript runs thus: '^ A Poem 
by the Lord Nicolas Eugenianus, or an imitation of the late Phi- 
losopher Prodromus." 

'* It would be impossible," says M. Villemain, " to extract from it 
a faithful picture, a true sentiment, or a single natural or livelv expres- 
sion. It IS a piece of dead literature, the image of a society destroyed 
by ignorance and servility. There are sounds, phrases, forms of style, 
appearances, and, if the expresssion be permitted, the shadows of 
thoughts ; but there is no soul, no life. It puts one in mind of the 
warrior in Ariosto, who, being killed in batde, continued to fight 
for some Ume from habit before nodcing that he was dead. It pre- 
sents no curiosides in manners, not one of those ingenious traits, which 
in the other works serve to balance and redeem their faults, and which 
even now excite interest. It deserves, in short, to be damned without 
hesitation or reserve.*' 

We have thus completed the task we had assigned to ourselves, 
of placing before the reader in a popular form all that is known 
of the Greek romancers and their works; and now looking back 
upon the meagre skeleton sketches which have been the result of 
our inquiries, we are only surprised that that all is so little. The 
procession glides past like the pageantry of a dream, crowded 
and confused, yet formless, empty, and indefinite* Names in- 
stead of persons are before our eyes, and words instead of things 
meet our grasp; and like the later romances which ai^ only 
*' shadows of thoughts," the authors are only shadows of men. 
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The cufious reader will be struck with the circuBittMioe, that by 
hi the greater number of those persons wer^ of the Asiatic <;oast 
or adjacent isfainds; and his thoughts will be carried back to the 
fact which he has observed in the literary history of Greece, that 
the brightest and best of those names which have filled the world 
with their renown* were all derived from the same quarter. Ex- 
cept the two Atheniansi Thucydides and Xenophon, there was 
scarcely a single Greek historian of eminence bom on the European 
continent. The same thing may be said of the majority of the 
philosophers. Thales of Miletus, with his scholars, Anaximander, 
and Aoaxamenes, of the same place — Pythagoras of *Samos— ^ 
Heraclitus and Hermogoras, of Ephesus — Chrysippus of Solis 
— Zeno of Cyprus — Anaxagoras of Clazomene — Xenophanes 
of Colophon — Cleanthes, the stoic, of Assus — Metrodorus, the 
Wend of Epicurus, of Lampsacus — Theophrastus— rXenocrates 
— Arcesilas — Protrarchas — with a host of other names of power, 
all crowd upon the memory. The greatest masters in medicine, 
die famous five in epic poetry, and indeed almost all the poets 
were from the same quarter. This soil, however, so wonderfully 
luxuriant in genius, was exhausted before the cOmancers appeared. 
The free-born muse cannot breathe in the atmosphere of slavery; 
or rather, where she is, tyrants cannot breathe. Greece was sunk 
not merely in political slavery, but in that worst slavery of the 
senses, which chokes and destroys every noble and lofty sentiment. 
The reveller was in her palaces, his head crowned with flowers, 
and the music of his songs rising wildly above the unheeded voice 
which everywhere proclaimed " Delenda est Carthago T 

It is curious, notwithstanding, to trace in their writings the 
yearning which they still felt for the classical glories of antiquity, 
aldiough to this it is owing that the greater number of their ro- 
mailces are so worthless. Their scenes and incidents belong to 
the Greece of Homer, rather than the Christian era. Piracies, 
robberies, and abductions, are their staple events; roving banditti,' 
easlaTed damsels and stolen children, who turn out to be the sons 
of princes, their personages. But this ancient form of society 
receives no impress of antiquity. Destitute of the taste and in- 
dttttry of the leading novelists of the present day, who have 
BMide the historical romances so interesting and so true, they fill 
u^ the antique mould with modern character* A strange com-^ 
Bttxture thus takes place of the old and the new; the romancer 
kas Bo distinct and definite iiliage before him ; and the reader is 
constantly reminded that the book is only a fiction. In their 
ciNuiMsters they deal entirely in generalities; their heroes and 
heroine* are nothing more than the forms of abstract ideas, per* 
bonifications of adventure, misfortune, and vicissitude. We are oc- 
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casiooaUy , indeed, amused with the rapid soccessioo of the events, 
but seldom interested in the actions; for the latter come before us, 
not in their individual character, but in the character of their 
class — seemine to say like the persons of a Chinese drama, ** I 
am a pirate — I am a robber — iam a hero." The only attempt 
to paint the moral history of passion is in the romance of Longus; 
but even this is of a nature to be more interesting to die phjrsi- 
cian than to the philosopher. 

While withdrawing a melancholy gaze firom the picture sug- 
gested by the fore^ing pages, of the decline of Greek literature, 
and the utter extinction which followed, our thoughts uncoo- 
sciously stray into speculations on the future. 

« Who shall awake the Spartan fife?" 
exclaimed a poet of the last century. 

" Who shall awake the Spartan fife, 
And call in solemn sounds to life 
The youths, whose locks divinely spreading, 

Like vernal hyacinths of sullen hue, 
At once the breath of fear and virtue shedding 
Applauding freedom lov'd of old to view?* 

The Spartan fife is already awakened ; its shrill notes are echoing 
at diis moment among the isles of Greece, and the barbarian 
quivers both with rage and terror as its portentous music pierces 
into his heart. The war-pipe is awakened, but the harp sleeps — 
for ever ? Should Greece once more assume her place among 
the nations, what are the prospects of her literature? When she 
awakes from her death-like slumber, will she arise in all the 
charms of her prime — 

" severe in youthful beauty?" 

Will the Songs of the AOIAH once more soothe her ear, oi^ the 
groves of Academe wave over her head? Some romantic mis- 
conception, some amiable and beautiful forgetfulness, prevails on 
this subject. To the eye of youthful enthusiasm, or the equally 
simple and single-hearted gaze of a genuine lover of learning, this 
*' home of their soul" appears in me situation of the Sleeping 
Beauty of the orientals. Like her, she is seen in their glorious 
dreams, arising untouched by time and change, to look round on 
the same hills which echoed to her infant songs, to catch inspi- 
ration from the same heavens which shed their blessed influence 
on her youthful head — to bask in the light of eyes beaming with 
the same expression which once gladdened her heart; to see the 
same forms of character, manner, habit, life, by which her own 
had been nourished and established ; and to recognize the same 
images, perpetually renewed, in the antique and enduring mould 
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of eastern society. Alas, that so beautiful a picture should be 
only a dream! Greece may indeed awake from her political 
lolijection and moral barbarism ; she may become refined and 
civilized, and as free as such societies can be; but the character 
of ber refinement, and civilization, and freedom, must be essen- 
tiallj different from what it ever has been. The circumstances 
which formed the original Greek character, the rude beginnings 
of which are slightly touched on at the beginning of this article, 
ciB never more recur. The world is in a different position — a 
position from which it cannot be moved by the successive falls of 
siogle empires, or by anything short of a simultaneous fall of the 
whole, or a new deluge. Strange and struggling contradictions 
tie seen in every form of society, which might appear to point 
to a series of remarkable, and not vastly distant, convulsions. 
Straight before the Greeks, as they look into Asia, uniting with 
the pure and sublime theism of tlie Turks, we behold the most 
noiistrous intolerance, ignorance, and barbarity. To the left, 
among the Russians, together with the benign doctrines of Chris- 
daoitv, we find an almost brutal depravity. Behind, in Italy, we 
see the descendants of the masters of the woHd rioting in all the 
delicacies of refinement, eulogising the virtues of their fathers, 
bat imitating only their crimes and excesses, and perverting a 
merciful rel^ion to the purposes of ignorant atrocity. In fine, 
watching the awaking of the Sleeping Beauty, there are France 
and £ngland, with a civilization as exquisite, and as depraved 
and corrupt as that which preceded and omened the downfal of 
the Ronum empire. . Educated in these schools, and tutored by 
such masters, is it probable that regenerated Greece will ever 
igain become what she was in the ages of her glory? 



Art. V. — Ideen tiJer die Politik, den Verkehr, und den Handel 
der vornehmsten Volker der alien Well. Von A. H. L. Heeren. 
Vierte u. sehr verbesserte Auflape. (Ideas upon the Polity, 
Conunerce, and Traffic of the pnncipal Nations of Antiquity. 
By A. H, L. Heeren. Fourth edition, enlarged.) Gbttingen, 
1824-29» 3 vols, in 7 parts. 8vo. 

Tms excellent work, by Professor Heeren of Gottingen, is not, 
we believe, yet completed. The eariier editions comprehended a 
sketch of the Persian empire in its full extent ; a geographical, 
hiMorical and commercial view of the Scythian tribes ; of the 
Indian nations (derived from Greek and Sanscrit sources) ; and 
the great trading city of Carthage: a volume on the polity, &c. of 
tncient Greece was also included. A view of the commercial 
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relatioiiB by which the world was bound togedier under the 
nniversal dominion of Rome, wiH form a useful and necessary 
appendix to what has been already accomplished. The fourth 
edition, which is now before us, contains numerous additions and 
improvements, the rapid sale of the earlier impressions having 
given the author frequent opportunities for re-examining his opi- 
nions, and perfecting his work. Neither translation nor abridg- 
ment of this book, nor of any part of it, has appeared, as far as we 
know, in Great Britain; but a translation of the fourth volume 
(of an earlier edition), containing the polity and commerce of 
Greece^ has been published in the United States of America. 
The translator (Mr. Bancroft) has also introduced to the notice 
of the American student. Professor Heeren's useful little Manual 
of Ancient History, which the English booksellers have reprinted 
for the benefit of ourselves. 

A complete translation of this great work of Heeren would 
hardly meet with success in England. It is true we are a classical 
people ; we all learn Greek and Latin — at least, all do so who 
wish to be called gentlemen, and aspire to distinguished ecclesi- 
astical and civil posts; — but we are still Car from having the neces- 
sary preliminary knowledge for relishing long dissertations on the 
moral| political and commercial condition of those nations whose, 
history and language we profess to make our study. Professor 
Heeren's work is also too long to be translated. The author, 
whose speculations are nearly always ingenious and amusing, does 
not seem to possess, or to value, the art of presenting his ideas in 
a condensed form. He spreads over the surface of many pages, 
facts and conclusions that might be confined to a few ; and he often 
tortures a solitary passage of an ancient writer till he has wrung 
from the unwilling witness the knowledge which it is supposed to 
conceal. These partial defects do but slightly impair to a careful 
reader and inquirer the general merit of the work, which is one of 
the best commentaries on the Greek historical and geographical 
\vriters. It has already guided many a bewildered student to a 
knore rational and useful perusal of ancient documents, by throw- 
ing a clear and steady light over darkness and obscurity; it has 
hiade the study of a Greek historian a delightful and instructive 
occupation, by illustrating remote facts from the stores of more 
recent experience ; and it transports us across the wide interven- 
ing space to an intimate acquamtance with departed people, by 
directing our attention to the physical and unchangeable circum- 
stances which determine the condition and the commerce of 
nations. 

The last edition of Professor Heeren's Ideen comprehends the 
Persian empire, with all the principal nations included in it ; the 
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Ifldiiiu; tbe Ethiopians of Mero^; the Scythian tribes, and the 
CartfaagiQiaiis. The portion which relates to Greece has not yet 
been reprinted. 

Our remarks \vit| at present be chiefly directed to a short exa- 
miDatioD of the Persian empire, and the great commercial state of 
Carthage. 

It is surprising that in studying the original Greek writers, or 
b readiog the modem compilations from them^ our attention is 
so little directed to Asiatic history and geography. Nearly all 
oar knowledge of Persian history is, indeed, contained in the 
Greek writers, and in the Jewish annals; but it cannot be reduced 
to a coonectad form without great labour; nor is it intelligible 
vitbout an accurate knowledge of the physical characteristics of 
these countries, and their subsequent political condition. The 
first Cjrus and his successors subjected to the dominion of the 
Persians, till that time a comparatively small and obscure people, 
the natftfis comprehended between the Indus and the ^gean 
sea— betwVen the Caucasus and the Indian ocean. The penin- 
sula of Arafl^was protected by its deserts. 
. From the tnBe of tbe great Persian conqueror, who was knowci 
to the Greeks by the name of Cyrus, till the death of the third 
Darius (an interval of about 200 years), there was seldom a ces- 
sation of hostilities between th^ Greeks and Persians in sonue 
part of their extensive empire. The struggle commenced with 
the invasion of the Lydian kingdom by Cyrus: it ceased when 9 
Macedonian had seated himself on the throne of the Persiaq 
monarchs. Tbe opportunities which the Greeks had for pro- 
coriog information about the Persians, were such as Europeans 
have occasionally had about the persons of Asiatic kings : the 
dextrous Greek, renegado, adventurer, doctor, or prophecy-ex- 
pounder,* often contrived to insinuate himself into the favour of 
the grand monan^ue; he was, perhaps, as skilful a scribe as the 
Jew, and a better surgeon than the Egyptian.f Several curiout 
Greek works on Persia are either entirely or partially lost^I but 
Plough remains to aid a Judicious critic in investigating the polity 
and the commerce of this widely extended empire. The annak 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, with the book of Esther, and the writinsg 
of tome of the later Hebrew prophets, contain also much valuable 
Btibrmation. 

• S« Herod. Pib. vii. 6. t Ibid. lib. ili. H9, 

t The twenty-three beolcs of Ctenas ; Dlnon, Clitarchos, &c. The Persian history 
•f Ctenat waa in great part derived from the written records of the Persian court 
(IbfJIfM Bmai)muU) ; and it may be proved to the satisfaction of all who have care- 
^7 exaouued Herodotus, that parts of his narrative also are founded on written evf- 
we, which the Pertians akme coold laniiih. Ptrsian Chronicles are mcsitioiMd in 
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The plan of one of these volumes should be briefly stated, as it 
will, perhaps, better show than anything else the variety of useful 
matter that is contained in them. 

The jBrst volume of die new edition, that on the Persian Em- 
pii^, commences with some general remarks on the investigation 
of the political constitutions, the religious observances, and the 
commercial relations of the remote ages of antiquity. For him 
whose thoughts have not been directed, during the ordinary course 
of education, to these interesting topics, a new field of curious 
and endless inquiry is opened, and the hitherto comparatively 
barren and unwnling perusal of ancient records is invested with at* 
tractions that are strong and permanent. It is here that the author 
takes the earliest opportunity of stating an important principle to 
be attended to in these investigations,, the close connection be- 
tween the political and religious systems of remote times : the 
further we can succeed in tracing towards their origin ^e forms 
of social life, the more powerful we find to be the wpnings of 
religion. Interchange of useful commodities, which must have 
its origin and its continuance in the mutual wants^^man, and in 
the variety of useful products so widely dispersed%7as often che- 
rished and protected by religious institutions. 

This introduction is followed by a general geographical de- 
scription of the continent of Asia. The only sure and solid basis 
on which investigations like these of Heeren can be founded, is 
an accurate knowledge of the physical character, and the products 
of the various countries that are comprised within his plan: to 
know well these facts is to possess a key to the interpretation of 
many obscure passages in Herodotus, Ctesias, and other writers 
on Asiatic history. A better acquaintance with this branch of 
geography may yet explain what is obscure and doubtful. 

"Die author enumerates those products which have in all ages 
been the staple commodities of Asia. By referring to the coun- 
tries of which they are now the genuine growth or manufacture, 
and observing from ancient authorities how faf they were diffused 
in former ages, we demonstrate the existence of an extensive 
commerce in the remotest periods of which written evidence re- 
mains. The cinnamon of India, that we now use, was an article 
of luxury well known to Herodotus and his countrymen, who re- 
ceived both this spice and its name from the merchants of the 
world, the adventurous Tyrians. Since the route round the Cape 
of Good Hope has become the high road to the Indies, the 
European nations procure at a moderate cost a commodity which 
once passed through many hands before it reached the consumer. 

The geographical distribution of languages in Asia, and the 
varieties of the human species in that immense continent, are sub- 
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jects of curious and pleasing inquiry. In the Persian empire in 
Asia, which extended from the coasts of the iBgean to the Oyus 
lad die Indus, the author recognises three great leading languaj^s, 
to which we maj assign certam great natural boundaries. The 
mountain ranges and the coasts would often exhibit in a sipall 
q>ace numerous varieties of the human species, and many diver- 
sities of languages : the wide-extended plains would present more 
nnity and relationship. Between the ^gean and the Halys the 
ancient Phrygian language was the ruling dialect, which it is coa-, 
jectured might have some affinity to the Armenian. But more 
than a dozen nations,* or national varieties were found also within 
these limits: on the coast might be heard the varied forms of the 
flexible Greek ; in the interior the barbarous dialect of the Carians 
and other tribes, indigenous or foreign. 

But east of the Halys, extending on one side to the Tigris, and 
on the other from the Caucasus to the Indian ocean^ were found 
the numerous dialects of the Semitic tongue. The. condition of 
the various members of this great family was determined by their 
geographical position. In the fertile plains of Babylonia they 
raised imperishable monuments, and cultivated the productive 
soil; in the Arabian desert they became robbers, or the carriers 
of commodities across their extended wastes ; and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the Tyrian, who occupied the centre of the 
then known world, collected in bis warehouses the products of 
India, Africa and western Europe* 

The dialects of the Persian may be supposed to have com- 
inenced at the Tigris, and to have extended to the upper waters 
of the Indus. We are now waiting with tippatience for further 
inforaiation on the Zend, the sacred language of the Medes^ on 
the Pelvi and the Parsi, the last the tongue of Cyrus and his con- 
quering hordes. From a comparison of the vocabularies as far 
«« they are now known, a close relationship between these three; 
dialects is inferred, though there is sufficient difference to JMStify, 
as in naming them as three varieties. The dialects of this language 
^re diffus^ as far as Armenia, where the interpreter of Xeno- 
phon, in the memorable retreat, addressed the natives in the Per- 
*i»n language.*!- When the army proceeded further to the west, 
they found on the shores of the Euxine the savage barbariana, 
who must be placed in a general class with the almost innumera- 
ble varieties of the Caucasian tribes. 

The relationship that probably exists between the Zend and 
the Sanscrit, between the sacred language of Persia and India* is 

* Herod, lib. i. 98. t Anab. lib. iv. 5. 10. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. L ' 
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probably reserved for tbe labours of our own age to establish and 
confimi* 

From diis general view it follows, that tbe author's pkn con* 
templates the Persian empire in its full extent, as the sulnect of 
his inquiries into early Asiatic history and commerce. But two 
mitions were comprehended in the Persian Asiatic empire, wbicb 
had an historical existence before their masters, and while under 
their dominion were the principal merchants and manufacturers 
of A)sia. The Phoenicians and the Babylonians re<][uire, therefore, 
a separate discussion. In the chapter on the Scythians the learned 
inquirer collects all that can be known of the contemporary tribes 
of central Asia, and of the directions which certain branches of 
commerce took through their extensive steppes.'* 

The next great division of this volume comprehends a geogra- 
phical and statistical view of the Persian monarchy in its satrapies 
or provincial governments. It is preceded, according to the 
general plan of the author, by a brief notice of the original writers 
from whom our information is derived. Some of these authori- 
ties, which are principally Greek and Hebrew, have been already 
referred to. 

It was under the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, tbal 
the first attempt was made to consolidate the unwieldy empire of 
Cyrus, and to give to it a kind of political form and existence. 
But the twenty great divisions^ of Darius were not so much re- 
gular satrapies, as a classification of the conquered people accord*^ 
ing to national stock and language. The end and object of the 
arrangement was the better collecting of the revenue K>r the pro- 
per support of the king and his household.]: In presenting Uien 
a geographico-statistical view of .the Great King s dominions, it 
wrill be found useful to join to the testimony of Herodotus that of 
Strabon, Arrian, Xenophon, Ctesias, and other writers occasion- 
ally. But in making use of such a writer as Strabon, for example, 
it is necessary always to bear in mind what is the particular period 
that we wish to illustrate, and to examine with caution the fiicts 
stated by an author who lived subtequent to the Persian dynasty. 
We may make for the purpose of geographical description three 
great divisions of the Persian Asiatic monarchy: the first will 
comprise the countries between the ^gean sea and the Euphrates ; 
the second those between the Euphrates and the Indus ; the third, 
under the name of Persian India, does not admit of precise limits, 

* Founded prindpallj on Hoodotus, lib. iv. c. 24, &c. 
t Herod, lib. iii. c. 89, &c 

I And the fixing of the quota or contingent that each people was bound to supplj lor 
the wart and foreign expeditions* 
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bet expresses in an indefinite manner the connection between the 
grcit monarch and' the nearest people of northern India. In de* 
scribing these separate provinces the author combines with geo* 
graphical facts much useful information on the religious rites, the 
aatoral or artificial products, and the commerce of the many na* 
tions contained in the king's dominions. One obvious advantage 
that arises from extensive conquests, is the general preservation of 
peace over a larger space, and the consequent facilities given to 
commerce. A great part of the traflSc of Asia is necessarily a 
caravan trade, iwhich would increase rapidly in so extensive an 
empire, when it could be traversed in safety.* In the decline of 
the Persian monarchy, indeed, the provincial governors had be^ 
come almost independent of the kmg; and even in the better 
periods, wars between the satraps were frequent enough to pre- 
lent obstacles to peaceful commerce. 

But the maritime trafiic of Phoenicia, perhaps, was rather 
improved than impaired under the Persian dynasty. The mer* 
chants of Tyre were under no apprehension of attacks from the 
wiH tribes of the deserts, who had more than once carried their 
nin^gies over the best parts of Syria. They were left to pursue 
their gainful commerce on the condition of furnishing the best 

Srt of the. king's navy. Driven from Sicily and the western 
editerranean by Greek competition, they appear to have turned 
themselves with increased ardour to the boundless East, where a 
richer commerce and less opposition would reward them for their 
enterprise and industry. 

Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian kings, stood in an ex- 
tensive plain at the foot of Tmolus, on one of the tributary 
streams of the Hermus. Under the Persians it became the head- 
quarters of the king when he vimted western Asia, and the chief' 
residence of the Satrap of Lydia. It continued to be, as it was 
Id the time of Croesus, one of the great commercial emporiums of 
Asia, the resort of Greeks from the coast, and of the nations of 
the interior. Here the luxurious Persian found in the slave- 
Buirket the male and female captive suited to his taste, together 
with the eunuch, whom the dexterity of the Greek qualified to be 
sn inmate of the harem.t 

From Sardis there was a royal road| to Susa, beyond the Tigris, 
^re the king generally resided. This route is minutely de- 

' See Anab. i. 9. IS. t Herod. lib. viii. 105. 

t In a Supplement at the end of toI. i. part Hi. Heeren bai enuroerared tbe chief 
^fma foates of sndent Aai«. llie ooRHoerdal inJatkma of tbe Penian king's sub- 
Jtcu caoDot be better shown than bj mentioning a few of the principal roads. These 
**< Ittd down bv Heeren, in tbe Map of Asi&wbicfa aocompanies bit book : be Ims also 
■•Aed soM of the probable sM-tracka. 

h2 
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scribed by Herodotus,'* who gives us the number of royal stations 
or posts. To have a ready couununicatioo with western Asia, 
and the Greek towns on the coast of Ionia, was essential for pre- 
serving the integrity of the monarchy, and the dependency of one 
of its fairest portions. On tbis route, at certain intervals, about 
a day's Journey distant, horses and men were always kept in readi- 
ness. When the royal conunands . were issued, the messenger 
fi^m the first station carried them to the second with all possible 
speed ; from the second they were as speedily transmitted to the 
third, and thus forwarded to their destination. " There is no 
human thing,'' says Herodotus,^ "that can be compared in speed 
with this system of posts — neither snow, nor rain, nor the burn- 
ing sun, nor the darkness of night prevents the postmen from ac- 
complishing their prescribed distance with all possible speed." 
Some critics have converted this royal posting establishment into 
a regular posting system for the benefit of all the people, which 
opinion is at variance with what we learn from Herodotus, and 
entirely inconsistent with Asiatic notions. In their political sys- 
tems the king is everything. We may compare with this Persian 
system of conveying information to the remote parts of the empire, 
the posting establishment of Kublai Khan,| who sent his orders 
from his royal city of Cambalu with astonishing rapidity to all 
parts of his dominions. 

One of the most impottant commercial roads in the king's do* 
minions, was that which connected Tyre with Gerra, on the Per- 
sian Gulf. To determine its direction is not possible at present, 
but there can be no doubt about the beginning and the termination 
of the route. 

- That the Phoenicians had commercial posts on the Persian 
Gulf, that they navigated these waters, and either formed a direct 
communication with the Indian peninsula, or received its pro- 
ducts from other merchants who met them at this convenient en- 
trep6t, are facts that may be considered as completely established. 
The two little islands of Tylos and Aradus (the present Baharein 
isles) bear the names of two Phoenician cities; and a late travel- 
ler has found other Phoenician appellations along the coasts of 
this bay. Tradition^ assigned these shores as the original seat of 
the Phoenicians, and their settlements on the Mediterranean were 
supposed to be colonial establishments, which, enjoying a more 
fortunate situation, attained to an historical importance above the 
parent states. Gerra, on the main land opposite to Tylos, was 

* Lib. ▼. c. 5t. There ii an error in bit reckening, or the CbdU lies with the eopjitti. 

t Lib. Tfii. c. 98. 

X Marco Pub, Kerr's collection, toL i. 

§ Herod, lib. i. 1 ; ▼it. 89. Strtboo, lib. xvi. p. !f66. 
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one of their principal de|^t8, fironi which the Arabs of the desert 
carried the commodities, probably, to the strong post of Petra in 
Arabia Petnea; here the road from Gerra would intersect the 
caraTan route from southern Arabia, which is that which now 
connects Mecca and Damascus. From the dep6t of Petra, the 
caravan would take a northerly direction till it approximated to 
die southern limit of Judsea ; here the merchant might make his 
choice between the markets of Syria and E^ypt, as he was now 
approaching the boundaries of both countries. Another route 
(irom Gerra to the mouth of the Euphrates, and along the river* 
to the great city of Babylon, may be rendered probable, though 
not perhaps demonstrated; following the course of the stream 
from Babylon, the merchant would arrive at the fords of the 
Euphrates near Circesium, or Thapsacus; and hence his route 
through the Syrian desert, past the springs of Tadmor, (the 
Roman Palmyra,) to the coast of Phoenicia would be compara- 
tively easy. Though it is difficult to say how much Indian com- 
merce took this direction before or during the Persian dynasty, 
we have some indications of its very early existence. When 
Joseph was Sold by his brothers, he fell into the hands of a caravan 
of Ishmaelites, who were carrying spices on their camels from 
Gilead to £gypt.t This passage can hardly refer to the direct 
route across the desert from Gerra. 

Another important commercial road must not be omitted, 
which connectCKJ Babylon and Susa with central Asia andnorthern 
India. Babylon, a rich manufacturing town, celebrated for its 
fine fabrics of linen or cotton and woollen cloth84! for the cutting 
of precious stones, and the manufacturing of fashionable walking- 
sticks, had a ready communication with the neighbouring political 
capital of Susa. The great road to India ran north from Susa 
for some distance to avoid the sandy wastes on the east, and. was 
therefore, to a certain extent, the same as the royal road already 
mentioned that ran from Susa to Sardis. But on the borders of 
Media it took an easterly direction through Ecbatana,§ the capital 
of diat province, and crossed a mountain chain at the long and 
narrow defile commonly called the Caspian gs^es.|| It then 
was carried through Parthia, through the town afterwards called 
Atexaodria in Aria, and making a bend towards the south 



* It is • mistake to suppose that an extensive coraroerce was ever carried on up the 
river by water, the navigation against the stream being tedious and almost impossible. 
.See Herod. lib. i. 194. The transmission of goods from New Orleans op the Mississippi 
had no existence worth recording till the introduction of steam-boats. 

t Genesis, xxivii. 95, 

t Herod, lib. i. 195. 

$ Hamadm, \\ Lat. tb"" N. Sec Plin. vi. 14. 
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dircmgh the territories of the Drangv towards the Cboes^ ml 
the odier northern tributaries of the mighty Indus. But frona 
Alexandria in Aria another road branched out to the north, 
and led the enterprising merchant to Bactra on the Ox4is, to 
Maracanda, (the modern Samarcandt) and towards the Jaxartes, 
or Sirr, the limit of commercial adventure^ and the frontier of the 
Tartar tribes. The diligence with which the author has collected 
the passages of ancient writers, and the excellent illustrationa 
whidi he has given from our present knowledge of Asiatic geor 
graphy and commerce, are deserving of the highest conmiendation. 
Our information about central Asia is, however, yet too incoaft<> 
plete to enable us to comprehend fully many curious notices 
scattered through the Greek historians and geographers. At 
Bactra we find ourselves in a spot consecrated by the earliest tra- 
ditions as the original seat of civilization and the arts of social 
life: we stand in the commercial centre of Asia, at the ''con- 
fluence* of nations/' where men from the extremities of the ood- 
tinent might exchange their respective wares.f 

From Bactra one route led to the nations on the northern 
waters of the Indus, towards the modem kingdom of Caubulj 
another ran in an eastern direction towards the Indians of Cteaiaa, 
who border on the great desert; this description corresponds t* 
the province of Little Bucharia and the central wastes of Gobi. 
The track from Susa to ^ rich gold deposits of Asia is thus 
clearly laid down, and we have now arrived at the native country 
of some of those strange and marvellous stories which embellish 
the narratives of Herodotus and Ctesias. 

Professor Heeren is among the first, perhaps he is the very firsts 
who has demonstrated the full value of the information to be 
derived from these two writers. Amidst the wild, extravagant, 
and, sometimes, apparently silly stories of Ctesias, he detects 
die small grain of truth, which the knavery or ignorance of the 
Asiatic traders often concealed from the Greek doctor. Froi^ 
a passage in Elian's History j: of Animals, apparently founded 
on the authority of Ctesias, the author is led to conclude the 
existence, at that remote period, of a caravan trade between 
Bucharia and China. ** The Indians bordering on the ^^eat 
deserts go in companies of two or three thousand, armed : diey 
return in the third or the fourth year to their homes with the 
gold they have procured."^ Every circumstance in this short ac- 

• Sec Heeren, lib. i. «. 217. 

t Buchara or Bokhara is now, what Bactra once was, the centre of the Asiatic cara- 
van trade, 

X Book iv. tr. 

$ Gold only is mentioned as the object of this expedition; but Silk might and would 
be procured if they really visited China. The precise antiquity of the Silk trade has 
not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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is fiivoiirmble to the atitlior's siippofitioo, and M'heo tbe 
Batare of Asiatic commerce is understood, there is nothing int- 
probable in the hypothesis. Tbe caravan trade of Asia in its full 
eoitent bad just the same facilities for its origin and continuaoca, 
at aaj petKid to which hbtorical records carry us back, as it hus 
at the present day. That Bactra or Maracanda might contain 
iD^beir markets all the products of Asia, even in the time of tbe 
first Darius, is a possible and a probable fact; whether the evi- 
dence adduced to support it be satisfactory is quite another 
question. It may be remarked that an examination into the ex- 
tent of ancient navigation requires much more care and caution 
tban the discussicMi of the caravan trade ; for the conveyance of 
goods across the wide plains of Asia, does not present us with a 
bi^ory of progress and improvement like that of maritime com- 



We bate indicated a few of the principal commercial routes in 
Persian Asia to show the nature of Heeren's work, and to invite 
attention to a furdier prosecution of this curious inquiry. 

Tbe remarks of Heeren <hi the remains of Persepolis and 
ibeir connection with early Persian history, have excited much 
diseuasion, and brought on tbe author some literary abuse. Of 
tbe three historical classes into which these ruins may be distri- 
baledi it is only the oldest, which belongs to the ancient Persian 
dynasty, that have any connection with his subject. 

After giving a groand-plan''^ of the remains of Persepolis, or 
Tsekil'lmnar, and a general description of their present condi- 
tioQ, be attempts to elucidate their age and character by reference 
in our written aathorities. It is here that we find the value <^f 
the scanty fragments of the Persian history of Ctesias whidi 
Photiira has preserved in his MuriobibloH; lliey present us with 
sduie information of a kind which Herodotus could hardly obtain, 
and which is peculiarly appropriate for explaining the design of 
tbe bniMings of Persepolis. Under the early Persian monarchs 
Persepolis was the religious capital of the empire, to which the 
Idags repaired at certain periods to perform devotional rites ; to 
die eyes of the genuine Persian it would always appear as their 
true and national metropcdis. Here the monarchy after his death, 
repoaed in a tomb bewnout of the native rock, and in whatever 
distant part of his empire he might die, his body was conveyed in 
solemn procession to the city where his ancestors rested. The 
chief attendants of the king, his faithful eunuchs, accompanied 



* Plates of the rainfl of Persepolis and the uiscriptions may be seen in Chardio ; and 
sone Toi^ attempts in the Unkersa] History, toI. iv. The deigns by Ker-Porter are 
said to be the most correct and complete. 
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tbeHbody of their master, and closed their often evenlfiil lifis m 
watching at their sovereign's grave. 

.One of the two sepulchres which are hewn ia the mountttn 
roek near the ruins of T$chU'MiiHir, our author believes to he 
^ the tomb of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the most kind and 
benevolent of the Persian monarchs. Near the close of bis life, 
he visited the original and native seat of the Persians^ where it is 
probable he died, and was buried; his faithful servant,* Baga- 
pates, watched over his tomb for seven long years, till death pot 
an end to his weary vigils. 

In. the last edition of his article on the Babylonians, Heerea 
has added some valuable matter on the site and ruins of ancient 
Babylon. Its positionf near the modem village of Hillah is in- 
disputably fixed, and the doubt about the existence of the Tower 
of Belus is completely removed by its being identified with the 
huge mass of the Birs Nimrod, situated ou the wesiX side of the 
river. Babylon has been like an immeBse brick-field, from whose 
inexhaustible stock the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon probably 
drew their materials, as Balsora and Bagdad have done in more 
recent times ; but enormous ruins still remain and tower over the 
desolation that is around them, perhaps the most ancient remnanta 
of the architectural labours of man.§ 

After discussing the statistical geography of the Persian empire^ 
we come to the consideration of its origin, its political form, and 
religious institutions ; under the first head are included the prero- 
- gatives of the king, in whose sacred person was centered, according 
to Asiatic usage, every power that could affect the life and pro- 
perty of his people. The religious institutions, that we are ao- 
Juainted with, were probably confined to the PasargadsB, the chief 
^ersian tribe, and to the Achsmenidas, its leading family, which 
furnished Persia with her kings. Many Persian tribes un- 
doubtedly retained their primitive usages, while the nobler families 
adopted the rites of the Medes with the same facility with which 
diey put on the dress of the conquered nation.|| A sacred caste, 
called the Magi, distinct and set apart like the Levites of Israel, 
possessed the management of ecclesiastical affairs ;% they taught 
the doctrines of Zerduscht, the benevolent Bactrian lawgiver, 
whose humanizing precepts inculcated many beneficial truths. 



* Ctcsias, Persies, cap. 19. , Edition Biihr. 
t See Rich's two Memoirs, 1815. 1818 ; and Ker-Porter's Trarels. 
X Major Renncl placed this tower on the east side. 
i Genesis, xL t, 3, 4* 
jj Herod, lib. i. 155. 

1 That the Magi mentioned in Herodotas, Ctesias, and Xenophori partially tav^t 
the doctrines of Zerduscht cannot now be doubted. 
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iBd cncoonigecl die useful aits of life imder the uaoie aod tbe 
coreriog of reUg^ous duties. 

Ad examination into tbe provincial goveraments, tbe finance 
sjiteai (wbich was less complicated tban ours), tbe resources for 
war, and tbe mode of raising the necessary supplies, concludes 
die volume on the Persians. Tbe student of Herodotus and of 
Grecian bistory in general, as far as it is connected with Persian 
>fiuis, will never understand what he is reading, till facts are 
presented to him in that point of view from which tbe author 
coBtemplates them. 

Between ancient and modem Asiatic monarchies of great extent 
die common features of resemblance are so striking, that modem 
Alia, with its physical and moral character, is the best school in 
wbich to study the Asia of Herodotus and Xenophon. Professor 
Ueereo has incidentally drawn many useful illustrations from this 
soarce. 

Within the limits of the empire of Darius was included tbe 
fertile Delta of Egypt, and the banks of tbe Nile as far south as 
Sjeae. The volume* on Egypt contains a mine of useful and 
cwiotts information illustrative of the architectural remains, the 
physical character, and the ancient political condition of this land 
of wonders. To examine it satisfactorily would require more time 
sBd knowledge than we at present possess ; and the best Egyptian 
aiiti||uarians are still waiting in daily expectation of receiving new 
additions to what they have already learned. 

I1>e connection between Egypt and tbe country of the Ethio- 
pisag, and the progress of religious colonies and architectural 
luMMvledge down the stream of the Nile, are placed by tbe learned 
tsthor among those historical probabilities that approach to ra- 
ixMud certitude. His ingenious conjectures receive fresh confir- 
ntation from every traveller: the holy shrine of Ammon,t the 
*ovite of the religious and social systems that spread to the 
vtters of the Mediterranean, stands unveiled to our wondering 
^* The author's enthusiasm carries us along with him, and 
^ abnost believe we see tbe original seat of Egyptian learning 
uid commerce, that received their maturer growth in a more 
btonred soil and climate. 

The commercial intercourse that connected Egypt with tbe 
i^ns of southern and eastem Africa, must one time have bad 
'or its centre the far-famed Meroe;! the traffic between this em* 

* The itsdent omoot BBdenitend Herodotat, book ii, without its aMistanoe. 

T Heeitn, toI*!!. part 1, on t|i# rains of Naga, the ancieot Meroe. His ibnner 
^jpothoat is ooafirmed bj Cailliaad'si recent discoreries. 

t On the oNBo stiMin of the Nile, the Astanos, near the modem site of Chandi, 
Ut 170 N. 
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porkim aad Axum and Azab, the feilter near ^ atraits of Bafbef- 
mandeb, indicate a connection with sonthern Arabia^ and die 
African regions in the neighbouihood of Cape Grardafoi. 

But the most interesting and the most extensive bnHM:h of 
African traffic we rauet contemplate in the poKticai and com- 
mercial history of Cardiage, perhaps one of the most original and 
complete of Professor Heeren's researches. 

The same enterprising people who sailed on the Indian oceas 
and collected the valuable wares of the East, na^gated the western 
Mediterranean and the waters of die Atlantic. On the nordiem 
coast of Africa, on a peninsula in the recess of a spacious ba^, 
bounded by Capes Bon and Zibib, a colony of Phoenicians bnik 
the town of Carthage.* It was not, however, the only settlement 
on this coast : Utica, north of Carthage, claimed a higher anti- 
onity ; and the two towns of Leptis, as well as Adrumetum and 
Hippo, are said to have been original and independent Phoenician 
settlements. The eastern limit of the Carthaginian possessions 
in Africa, when diese several towns assumed a kind of consolidated 
form with Carthage as the leading member, was determined on 
tfie east by their proximity to the territory of Cyrene ; the tower 
of Euprantfis on the eastern coast of the greater Syrtes was die 
bmmdary line. 

' To assign any definite western boundary is impossible, for they 
appear to have had trading posts ail along the coast as Air as the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and, probably, at one time thus formed a 
commercial and military route into Spain. On the island of Sar- 
dinia the Carthaginians kept a military force; their possession of 
Corsica is doubtful ; but in the fertile Sicily they succeeded to 
the possessions of the parent state of Phoenicia, when she with- 
drew from the commerce of the western world. Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Malta were occupied by the Carthaginians as conve- 
nient posts for refitting their ships, and as depdts for mercantile 
commodities, from which their jealous and exclusive system kept 
away all foreign merchants as long as they could. Coins and in- 
scriptions prove the existence of a Grreek colony in Malta, but its 
history and its fortunes are unknown. But die great mart for 
Carthaginian wares, and in the later periods of the state, die scene 
of their foreign conquests, was the extensive peninsula of Spain. 
In the southern portion, and in the favoured province of Anda- 
lusia, the Tynans had long carried on a lucrative commerce with 
the natives, by which they obtained a plentiful supply of the 
precious metah. The town of Gades» situated beyond the pilhurs 
of Hercules, and on the shores of the wide Atlantic, was their 

* B. C. 878, according to the usual chronological reckoning. 
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1 eiBporiuBi, and a convenient point. to set'onft fimn m tmf 
ploring the coasts of Europe and Africa. Tin and amber were 
commodities with wbich the Phosnicians Mipplied the Greeks in 
ihe tine of Herodotus,'* who tells us the nannes of the places 
6oai whence they were said to be procured ; it is inferred from 
ik that the Scilly islands and the Prussian coast of the Baltic 
vereiisited by these adTcnturoiis merchants. But tfaoogh the 
hei is not impossible, perhaps hardly improbable, as nothing 
■ore tlian the skill necessary for a coasting voyage was requisite 
for sccompUshing this, we cannot admit the proofs of this naviga- 
tioB to be conclusive. Tin mi^ht be procured from the north- 
vestem angle of the Spanish peninsula, and the amber of Prutsia 
■igfat pass through the hands of many semi^barbarous traders to 
tke nations who dwelt on the northern coasts of the Adriatic bay. 

Respecting Carthaginian navigation south of the Straits of 
Gibrtkar along the African coast, we possess a very curious do- 
csiieot. At an early period, on which the chronologersf are not 
igreed, Hanno, the chief magistrate, conducted sixty vessels and 
30|000 colonists to form settlements on the ooast of Fez and 
Morocco. On his return he suspended in the temple of Cronus, 
at Carthage, a copper tablet, contaimng a brief statement of the 
«wit8 of this voyage and the fimits of his navigation. For our 
copy of it, which is in the Greek language, we are indebted, pro- 
iMbly, to the curiosity of some Greek merchant. 

Of this singular relic Heeren has given a . translation, with 
ioaie few remarks^ The remotest southern point where a colonj 
vu left, was the little island of Ceme, which one modem geogra- 
pi»r places near the island Fedal, and two other critics at a place 
caiied Arguin. The latitude of Fedal is about Sdi"", and that of 
Almoin about ^Vj thus wehave a difference of IS^ in the posi- 
^ assig n ed to Cerne. Heeren is inclined to place Ceme near 
Mogador, (Lat. 3 1 i% or at Santa Cruz, one degree further south. 
B^ad Ceme it was only a voyage of discovery; its limits, ac- 
<^<in&| to the respective systems of Bougainnlle, Rennel, and 
Gosseira, are stated in the Supplement to the Encydopaedha Bril^ 
tunica^ 

Bat con te aap or ary with the expecUtion of Hanno,|| there was 
another voyage of discovery undertaken by Himilcon along the 
^tst coast of Spain and France, and as far as the Scilly inlands. 
It is ooly in the half-^finisfaed poem of Festus Avienus (a Latin 
poel of the fourth century), entitled " Ora Maritima," that we 

•Botkfil.clyip.ii5. 

t HeereA Btkwk proUble that these plmnUtioiis were made about B. C 450. 

I Vol. n. parti. Appendix. 

S Aiticb— Africa. | Plinjr, Jib. ii. 67, quoted by Heenea. 
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-find these curious ftiets^ which the author telb us he derived from 
Punic annals of an ancient date. 

From the description in Diodorus'* of a romantic island lying 
in the Atlantic, which the Phcenician navigation had reached, and 
Carthage afterwards regarded as a place of refuge from that des- 
tiny which she foresaw, our author ufers that the delightful island 
of Madeira was known to these people. He goes still further: 
he recognizes in some lines of Festus Avienus an appropriate de- 
scription of the island of Teneriffe and its volcanic mountain, 
which fear had dedicated to Cronus, the tutelary God of Cartha|;e.t 

The extensive maritime commerce of Carthage had received 
considerable illustration from various writers before Heeren on- 
•dertook to develope and explain it still further. But he is the 
first who has placed in a clear and striking light the connection of 
this city with the nations of central Africa, and widi the caravans 
-that traversed the wilderness from Thebae in Egypt towards the 
west If we compare the position of tlie modem towns of Tri- 
poli, Tunis and Algiers with that of Carthage, and consider die 
nature of their commerce at the present day, we cannot doubt 
that similar circumstances must long ago have produced corre- 
sponding results. The commodities of central Africa, of the desert, 
and of the region of Biledulgerid, contain the elements of a cara- 
van trade, extending from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Niger. Central Africa has furnished in all ages slaves, 
male and female, for the inhabitants of the Mediterranean coast; 
gold and ivory also are the products of this remote land. The 
Sahara contains inexhaustible deposits of salt; die region of 
Biledulgerid abounds in dates, an article as important in African 
traffic as grain is in these northern countries ; and in the native 
•tribes of the Sahara we find the active and enduring inhabitant of 
the desert, whose nomadic life qualifies him to be the carrier of 
the sandy wastes.;): 

On the sure and solid basis of an accurate knowledge of Afri- 
can internal commerce, and its unchanging and unchangeable 
character, Heeren estaUbhes, by die aid of Herodotus^ princi- 
pally, its nature and direction when Cardiage was at the height of 
its prosperity. Those who are accustomed to investigations of 

• Ub. Hi. c 19. t Vol. il. ptrt 1. 106. 

t Some critics deny that the Caoiel wm known west of the Nile before the Anb 
conqoesto. If this be admitted, the extent of the ancient African caravan trade will 
appear donbtfal to some, while others will be ready to deny its existence altogether. 
Inat the Camel was nsed in African traffic at a very early period, and before the tine 
of Herodotus, may be rendered certain by direct evidence: the existenoe of an exten- 
sive inhind commerce, proved by other and independent testimony, will strengtheo 
the argument in faTonr of the Camel. 

§ Ub. iv. c 181« &c« 
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this kind, know very well that it requires much laborious exa- 
mioation, and many words, to state all the reasons in favour of aa 
hypothesis, which itself can be exhibited in small compass. It 
will be sufficient then to mention briefly the results. 

There is no reason for supposing that Carthage had a direct 
diare in the central trade, but her immense consumption of slaves 
and other African commodities required and demonstrate her re- 
mote participation in it. From Tbebe in upper Egypt a route is 
traceable (in Heroddtus) through the ancient. Ammonium, (the 
modem Siwah/) and through Ausila, to the Garamantes, whose 
position is the modern Fezzan. motirzuk, the capital of Fezzan, 
is now one of the great stations between Tripoli and the interior: 
b the country of the Garamantes, then, we believe that the road 
from Thehse intersected that which led from central Africa to- 
wards the site of modern Tripoli. From Mourzuk, or some spot 
not far distant, (probably Zuila,) the road seems to have run, in 
the present route of Tripoli, towards the tribes on the smaller 
Syrlis, who were within the limits of the Carthaginian empire. 
Thus, through Thebae in Egypt, and through the territory of the 
Garamantes, Carthage might receive the products of this exten- 
sive continent : that she did possess them is undeniable. 

The political institutions, the naval, military and commercial 
resources of Carthage, and the history of her struggle with the 
ruling city of the Italian peninsula, present some of the most in- 
teresting and instructive of all subjects of ancient investigation. 
Her own annals are lost, with the exception of a few scattered 
fragments preserved in the language of other nations ; and it is 
only in the writings of Greeks or Romans that we can attempt to 
trace her origin and her fortunes. From Herodotus, Polybius 
and Aristotle,* Professor Heeren has collected the scattered no- 
tices that exist, and he has combined with them facts incidentally 
noticed by other writers. The results of his labours deserve a full 
and complete examination, which must be deferred to another 
opportunity. 

* JasUnas. the epitomizer of Trogus Pompeiiis, is the only writer who preseots « 
continoous bistorj of the early condition of Carthage: his narrative nfoet possess some 
vahie, prindpttUy on thia account. 
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Akt* VL— -U CoUezhne di tvdti i Poem in Ungna Napot^anm* 

(Collection of Poem* in the Neapoliuia lan^uftge.) £8 vol. 

ISmo- Napoli, 178S— 8, 
t* CoUezione delk Open m dialetto Napoletan^, edita da G. I>e 

Simone* (Collection of Works in the Neapobtan dialect.) 

VoL !•— III. Napdi, 1826- 8vo. 
3; Poesie SicUiane delC Abate Gioiraani Meli. (SiciHaa Pe^nw 

by tke Abbi G. Meli.) 7 vol. I^mo. Palermo, 1814. 

Italy has been, from the oldest times on record, a land of many 
races and of many tongues. Whether this be owing to its geo- 
graphical position — holding out inducements to early colonization 
and foreign invasion — or to the nature of its configuration and 
surface, a long narrow peninsula divided by lofty ridges and rapid 
streams into many distinct regions, the fact is certain that the 
inhabitants of Italy in the extended acceptation of the name^ 
(meaning the whole country between the Alps and the two seas,) 
never acknowledged a universal oral language. Before Rome's 
palmy days, the Veneti, the Gauls, the Liguri, the Etruscans, 
the Osci, the Samnites, the Brutii, the Siculi, and the colonies 
of Magna Grsecia, all had peculiar idioms. Although Roman 
conquest spread far and wide the use of the language of Latium, 
which became every where the language of government, of cor- 
respondence, and of the educated people, yet the old provincial 
idioms were not thereby obliterated, and they can be traced as 
having been spoken even under the Caesars. Latin was to the 
Roman empire what Arabic was afterwards to the vast and 
motley nations which acknowledged at one time the sway of the 
Caliphs. Even in Italy, it is more than doubtful whether, in the 
provmces remote from Rome, Latin ever became the common 
familiar language of the people. Cicero says himself, that the 
use of Latin was confined exiguis JinibusJ^ Italy proper was 
considered by the Romans to extend northwards only as far as 
the Rubicon, and from thence along the chain of the Apennines 
to the river Macra, on the boundaries of Liguria. Within these 
limits it would appear as if Latin finally superseded the for- 
mer idioms; and it is remarkable that in modern Italy also the 
same line marks the boundary on that side of the oral Italian. 
Although the language of Rome had become, under the Caesars, 
the universal literary idiom of the empire, yet even the classical 
writers of the countries north of the Apennines appear to have 
yielded to a certain influence of the aboriginal dialects, and 
Patavinian, Veronese, and other idiotisms, were easily discernible 

• ProArcbia. 
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to the pnctiaed critics of Latianu That Latin was spoken and 
piOBoiuiced differently in the various provinces, and bj the various 
daves of people, we have Cicero's authority for bel^ving. Hiat 

Et orator recommended the urban pronunciation, cerPa vox 
urn generis urbUque propria, alike removed from rustic 
ooaneness and from foreign petulance and impertinence.* 

After the repeated invasions of the northern tribes, Teutonic, 
Gothic and Scythian idioms mixed themselves with the spoken 
(fadects of Italy, e^ecially in the great plains between the Alps 
Hid the Apennines, where at last the Longobards permanently 
settled. In central Italy^in Tuscany, Latium, and the Apennine 
diatricti, as far as the Abnizzi, the invaders did not establish their 
izcd residence ; the language of these regions, therefore, wbidi 
ffOB the proximity to Rome had already merged into Latin, was 
le» disfigured with barbarisms, and gradually transformed itself 
into diat modern dialect, the legitimate offspring of the Latin^ 
ubich was afterwards called Tuscan or Italian, whilst in the 
aorth the spoken dialects, that were ori^nally foreign to the 
Lstin, became still further estranged from it by fresh Transalpine 
admixtures. This accounts for the peculiar features that pervade 
aU the dialects of northern Italy, with the exception of the Vene-^ 
tiaa, (Venice was a sort of colony of Rome,) such as truncated 
terminations, abundance and harshness of consonants, nasal 
sounds, and that unharmonious pronunciation of certain vowels^ 
especially the u, which Alfieri, himself a Subalpine, so strongly 
reprobated, all features which separate by a strong line of demar- 
catioD the dialects of the north from those of the rest of Italy, 
and give to the former a distinct foreign appearance. 

To the south of the Apennines we have Tuscany and the" 
Roman states, where the spoken idiom bears to the written on^ 
an affinity similar to that existing between the written and the 
oral French or English. The country people and the lowet^ 
oiders, especially in the Roman provinces, make use of vulgar- 
isms, and have peculiarities of pronunciation, which are not, how- 
e?er, sufficient to constitute a separate dialect; but in the city of 
Rome the language of the educated classes is remarkably pure, 
and the pronunciation soft and liquid. The Florentine has been 
called the Attic, and the Roman may be called the Ionic of 
modem Italy. The oral Italian extends as far as the frontiers of 
Naples, it even penetrates into the Abruzzi round the shores of* 
tiie bke of Celano and as far as Aquila, where it is spoken nearly 
the same as in the Roman territory. In short, from Abruzzo to 
the frontiers of Bologna and Modena, and thence to the Gulf of 
La Spezia, the people may be said to acknowledge one common 

* Dc Ormtore, lib. iii. cmp. It. 
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idiom, ioterspereed here and there by provincialisins, at occurs 
in every country. 

But matters alter as we advance into the kingdom of Naples ; 
there we find ourselves again in a country of dialects, unintelligible 
to the unpractised Tuscan or Roman, as well as to the foreigner 
who is acquainted only with the written Italian. The Neapolitao, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, and the Apulian, (Pugliese) 
in. the provinces towards the Adriatic, are languages as old as, if 
not older than, the Tuscan. Galiani, in nis treatise on the 
Neapolitan dialect, demonstrates its antiquity, and its formation 
from the Latin and Greek dialects that were spoken in southern 
Italy under the Romans, mixed afterwards with Provencal, Nor- 
man, and other ultramontane idioms introduced at the various 
invasions. Matteo Spinello wrote in the 13th century his History 
of Frederic II. in a language which, although resembling at times 
the infant Italian used by the courtiers of that monarch, cannot 
be styled otherwise than Neapolitan. This dialect was used at 
the court of the Anjou kings. We have a letter written in Nea- 
politan by Boccaccio, while at the court of Joanna, to his friend 
Francesco Bardi, where it appears that that great Tuscan writer 
so much relished the humour and naivete of the dialect, that he 
Iras for some time in doubt whether to write his tales in it; had 
be done so, the fate of the Neapolitan language might have been 
materially altered. As it was, the Neapolitan continued to be 
used at the court of Alfonso and the other Aragonese kings ; and 
when in the Kith century Tuscan obtained the supremacy as a 
literary language, as the language of good society all over the 
peninsula, the vernacular idiom of Naples still continued to be the 
common medium of conversation in that kingdom. In the seven- 
teenth century it was cultivated by poets of no despicable parts, 
and thus became a written language, whilst its cognate the Pugliese 
remained confined as a mere vulgar dialect within the narrow 
provincial limits of the Adriatic districts, its literary productions 
being only a few trifling ephemeral compositions. The Pugliese 
is, however, introduced in the Neapolitan farces as the Yorkshire 
or Somersetshire dialects are on the English stage; it is best 
spoken in its vernacular purity by the people of Bisceglia. In 
some villages of Puglia, dialects of Greek and Albanian are also 
spoken. On the gulf of Taranto an admixture of Sicilian is per- 
ceivable, and it continues throughout Calabria, the dialects of 
that province forming a medium between Neapolitan and Sicilian. 

During the last century, when Naples became again a sepa- 
rate kingdom under a branch of the Bourbons, and the national 
spirit seemed for a time to revive the Neapolitan language, which 
bad been neglected for a long period under the accumulated 
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Msfoftuaes of the country, again resumed its rank as the laa- 
m^e of poetiy, of wit and humour, alld of the popalar drama. 
iWIite King Ferdinand, the first native King of Naples since 
the time of the Aragonese, delighted from early habits in the 
oonMiiy of his countrymen, and showed a strong predilection 
for nieir vernacular tongue, the raciness and broad humour of 
liludi be particularly enjoyed. He continued to speak it to the 
end of his long life.* The French invasion, however, and the re- 
adtoqiB, proscriptions, and miseries of all kinds that followed i|t 
Ae close of -last century, had the effect of silencing even Neapo- 
Btan garrulity, and the popular dialect felt the influence of the 
efilday. ^ 

Since the peace and the restorations of 1814-15, attempts 
bave been made in the north as well as in the south to . revive 
the cultivation of dialect literature. This bias has been depre- 
cated by many, and especially by Tuscan writers, as being anti- 
oatioaal, and as tending to keep the Italians disunited at^ time 
vhen other circumstances seemed to countenance a general ap- 
proiimation of principles and feelings in the various popul.ations 
of the peninsula. The long occupation of the French had« by 
the forced and overbearing intrusion of their language, awakened 
the patriotism of the Italians in favour of the beautiful idiom of 
their great classical writers, of the lovely Tuscan language; and 
NqMrfeon himself at last consented that in those provmces of 
Italy which he had annexed to the French empire, extending to 
Boone inclusively, Italian might be used in the courts of justice, 
sodio the acts of government, simultaneously with French, whilst 
io the two kingdoms of Italy and of Naples^ the former had never 
oeased to be the ministerial language. But French was the laii«* 
gBtge of the rulers, of the court and. its adherents, the fashion- 
able langa^^ in short, — while the official Italian, at all times dis- 
torted, and^ften ungrammatical, out of the limits of central Italy, 
hecaiDfe sadly disfigured by a large infusion of Gallicisms.* Af* 
ter.the overthrow of the French empire, a reaction in this as in 
other matters took place, and Lombards, Venetians, Genoese, 
«d Neapolitans, all feeling ashamed of the barbarous jargon 
thej had so long made use of, acknowledged the necessity of a 
return to pure models of writing and of speech. All confessed 
^ the conventional gibberish current till then was not Italiain. 
Bat the question was, where to look for a living specimen of the* 
itttioaaHanguage. That of the old classics appeared somewhat 

- ' ' — ' ■ ; -7. 

* Such words u pncaimd, trattamenti, ehittmtsa, burb, contabilita, ammgiare, jnm-, 
'"*i dkman, tnd phrases like vtngo di dire, sul camfio, arrivare for accadere, and 
^ ofTik • ....-- 



other vile barbariinis oTukc coinage, were (hen current in Italian docu- 
■€tt» wdA coneipoBdenoe. 

▼01, V. NO. IX. M 
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cfamped and. uBnuinigeable .for modem prose« The wfiteit gt 
tli<ii,«ighteeoth century, awst.vahiaUe for the importanoe qF tbeuv 
subjecis and the perspicuity with which they bad treated chem» 
Tvere, with few brilliant exceptions^ infected with peologitsms, 
with foreign idioms mad constructions. What waa. to^be d<Mi«? 
The only part of Italy where an idiom analogous to th%t of the 
classics was tiie oral language of the people, was Tuscany; 994 
we might add» Rome. That idiom suited all the purpoae^* 
satisfied all the social wants* of an tatelligent and refin^. 9^P^^* 
hrtion; hem was the living fount from whi<di to draw. To Tua-^ 
eanyilherefove, to ita writers and. to its |>eop]ie, the most judicious 
among the Italians turned their attentiou, as Alfieri had done* 
before them, and the lesultbaa certainly been beneficial to Italian 
Ittertture and to the spoken Italian used by the educated classes, 
ail «ver the pcAinsula. An opposition, however, manifested it-* 
self to this acknowledgment of Tuscan supremacy, especially at 
Milan; aiMl.k was headed by the talented but irascible Monti, 
and 'hy hia soii-in4aw Perticari. They were offended at the 
assuased superiority of the FloreHitines, a superiority which the, 
lalter asserted, with perliaps too much self-complacency, wUlst 
their antagonists stoutly maintained that the Italian language, the 
lamgoage of Dante and Petrarck, was totally different from the. 
ond Tuscan, which last could only be considered as one of the; 
nuiq^ dialects of the psninsiila. " It was from all the dialecta 
that the writers of the Idtb and i4th centnries formed the written 
language, and ftom alK the dialects it ought to be recruited atill» 
to supply new wants/' The Lombards, dierefore, proposed to. 
Ais e£fect an amphic^onic council of all the learned of Italy,, in 
Older to compose a new dictionary; that of La Crusca beiag. 
wholly inadequate to tlie increased wants of a modem nation^ 
besides being replete with Fiofentine idioti^ms. 

We hy no means intend here to discuss this much debated 
pMUt, which has excited so much literary animosity in the penin- 
sula, but which luckily seems now somewhat cahned. We have, 
already stated the sober facts conceding the origin of the written. 
Italian, and its indnhitaible aflinity with the oral Tuscan. That 
the.uorthem and southern dialects of Italy are at least as old as 
either, is also an indisputable truth, as much as that they hare, 
remained greater strangers to the formation of the literary idiom» 
owing to the circumstance of the first great writers beii^ chiefly 
Tuscans, and also to die superior harmony and elegance of the 
Tuscan language. It is also undeniable that the substance of 
the dialects is, in a great measure, a oormpt Latin, and that 
therefore .they have all a considerable affinity with the Tuscan 
and the written lulian; although, owing to the disfigure^ orthp-,. 
graphy and pronunciation, this affinity is not at first 90 evident 
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Am aoiile futian scbohr maj %^ able 'to' mik^ b«t Che tXMttMig 
if toost ^fedeet wor^s when written; fodt he wilt not onderstani 
faiilar conversation carried on ill any dialect, unless he reside 
for some time in the particular state where it is spoken, and 
unless, being gifted with an accurate ear, he studj attentively the 
proattncfation of the natives. We speak from experience, having 
bestowed tioie and puins on the subject.' To give our English 
readerv an idea of the state of the matter, we woaM refer then! 
tD the difference existing between the written English, and tb^ 
on! English with its local vulgarisms and idiotisms as ased by 
moas classes, and the lowknd Scotch ^ spoken and written by 
Bams and otber Scottish writers* Some of the Italian dialects, 
especially the northern ones, are even farther removed from tbtf 
Tvcan or halian, than the Scotch is from the English. The 
Provencal and Languedocian, considered with reference to the 
Freach, might fumid^ also a ftt comparison. ' 

Gkmlani and other patriotic writers deplore the Mteotiotf 
bestowed of late on the diafletts, such as pubhshing eollectioas of 
veiks in tbe vernacular idiom of each state, as £as been dott€^ 
at Milan, Venice, Naples, and other Italian cities; they com^^ 
ptfe diafecta to the copper coin wbidi is necessary to the vulgar 
fcr BWHite transactions, whilst the literary Italian is like gold oi^ 
dver currency, necessary in all important affairs, and the valuer 
of which is by all acknowledged. Bnt ^e dialects of Italy ai*e» 
pet ail vulgar; tfiey are speketf by aH classes of people from tfael^ 
iifabey, they form the medium o(F intimate and familiar coitver'^ 
Qtk>o, and, as Gioftiani himself confesses, eveii educated ^^pie 
ft«Bi the ^Ka^ct states, while fbilotfally conversing with one' ano-*' 
Aer in tbe Italian they have learned at school, " if excited hf 
ptnion or feeling, if inspired by Iotc, pity, or benevolence, resoft 
BitoraMy and unconsciously to their vemacnlar dialect ;'' and^ 
vbyt because th^ can express themselves more forcibly and 
"Monilly in it, fr#m its being their native Umguage. A Roman 
WTuscan, in a similar ease, would continue to speak Italian. 
Vm Ae fall of the Venetian republic, pleadings at Venice were* 
Qrtied on in dialect— popular plays are still written in Venetian; 
«ll^ are in Milanese at Milan, in Piedmontese at Turin.' 
fbeme King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, preferred speakihg- 
^MnoaiQ^ at Co«irt to both Italian and French. AtOetiba 
tbvtonmoii lamgniEige for commercial business is the Genoese^^^ 
pnats often preach in tte same dialect; the same happens wifh- 
tbe^riects of 'Naples and of Sicily. In each of those states 
^Wre is one city or district where the vehaacular idiom is spoken- 
^ a oeiten refinement, and from whence writers have derived ' 
t^ tnodeh. AH ibe above-mentio«ed dialects have diclionaricfs,' 
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'ftnd all have been illustrated by poets» aome before, but most of 
them after the general revival of Italian letters in the lOth century. 
Cahno used the Venetian, Ruzzante the Paduan, Maggi the 
Miftinese, Cortese the Neapolitan, in their respective dramas. 
•After these a host of writers, both in the 17th and in the last 
century, whose works are now before us, have enriched the 
dialect literature of their respective countries. £pics, lyrics, 
satires, tales both in verse and in prose, have been the fruit of 
their labours. Tasso's Jerusalem has been translated into most 
of the dialects. Partial translations of Dante and Ariosto have 
been attempted, Petrarch has been imitated, and even an amus- 
ing parody of the Iliad has made its appearance in broad Neapo- 
litan, by a wit of that country. 

As matters now stand, it is impossible for a stranger, or a tra- 
veller, whether he be from beyond the Alps or from central Italy, 
to enter into the feelings of the people of the dialect states, to 
understand their character and disposition, to rdish their wit and 
pleasantry, to transact business widi them in thorough confidence, 
to enjoy their society and kind offices, unless he understand their 
yemacular idiom. This may account in part for the deficiency 
of knowledge observable among foreigners concerning Italian 
domestic society, and for the enormous absurdities we are often 
doomed to read^ in the lucubrations of tourists. In contingencies 
of a graver nature, in times of popular movements or of military 
iindertakings, the importance of an acquaintance with the ener- 
getic familiar expressions of the people is obvious. Those who 
have commanded Italian troops during the late war can bear wit- 
ness to the efficacy of appealing to the feelings of men through 
^ir maternal language. Nor are the Italian dialects destitute of 
intrinsic merit; each has a peculiar expression of humour, and 
features indicative of the national character; some are most feli* 
citous in their figurative expressions, and poetic in their imagery^ 
With regard. to sounds^ the Venetian is soft and musical, the 
Sicilian and Genoese are accented and emphatic, the Milanese 
and Piedmontese have a soothing tone of good-nature, whibt the 
Neapolitan bears an expression of irresistible drollery and far- 
cical humour. Even those that appear most harsh and uncouth 
in their orthography, sound pleasant when spoken by females. 

It was our first intention to have treated of the principal Italian 
diidects and of their literature, but we soon found that we should 
unavoidably exceed the limits of an article; we have Aerefore 
bad to choose, and have taken in hand the dialects of southern 
Italy, whose peculiar character and greater affinity with the Latia 
and Greek distinguish them from the northern ones, which have 
a more considerable Transalpine or Northern admi^^tore. The 
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two Kterary dialects of the south are the Neapolitan and the 
Sicilian. Partial collections of works in the former have been 
pabliriied at different times, from which we shall give extracts 
aad notices of the principal writers. 

First on the list, by order of date, appears Giulio Cesare 
Cortese. His works engross three volumes^ and consist of both 
itne and prose. Cortese was bom at Naples, in the latter part 
of the l6th century, of gentle lineage ; he repaired early in life to 
the court of Ferdinand de Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
where he became a general favourite, and soon enlisted himself 
among the votaries of the Tuscan muse. Having fallen in love 
with a maM of honour, born of princely blood, he constituted 
himself her faithful knight, forgetting however first to ascertain 
her iodinationa. ''He followed her,'' says the commentator of 
his works, ** wherever she went, persecuting her with sonnets and 
mtAi^als." The lady was haughty, and probably not poetically 
mdtoed, and slighted the poor swain, who one day findilig her 
ikne near a window in^a gallery of the palace, made her a decla- 
ntioQ in fonn^ entreating her to be courteous to her poor Cor^ 
te. She resented his presumption, and was moving hastily 
iWiy, when the lover in despair seized her by the arms to detain 
hvi but she, nought perplexed, freed herself, and taking off one 
of her high-heeled slippers, gave him a soundidrabbing for his 
guns. After this eclat^ Cortese bid adieu to the court and to 
Roie&ce, and returned to his native country, where he appeared 
90 dejected and sad, that his friends could hardly recognise him. 
Partly to assuage his grief, and partly to revenge himself, he eon* 
ceifed the idea of writing a satirical poem, but instead of court 
^sek, be took for his. heroines the vajasse or menial female 
servants of tradespeople of his own city. He wrote his poem in 
^oioa rima, and completed it in five cantos, styling it La Vajas^ 
<ocif. It was first published in 1604, and went through sixteen 
editions in the coufse of the fourteen years that follow^. 

** La Vajasseide'' is a low burlesque poem^ describing chiefly 
ihe grovellmg and profligate habits of the Neapolitan populace, 
^ as such we deem it untranslatable. As a picture of low 
ufe in those times, it contains some humorous and curious 
fetches. Action, properly speaking, there is none, unless we 
call by that name a sort of petticoat conspiracy entered into by 
4« vajasse, in order to oblige their masters to consent to their 
*>"ying, and give them the customary dowry. One couple 
tt marr^ in the first canto, and in the second the bride is put 
jf^hed, on which occasion we have a description of the Geneth- 
^ mysteries, after having been initiated into those of Hymen in 
^ preceding canto. Another marriage follows in canto 3, and 
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here we have an amusmg account of m low Nea{K>litan weMm^, 
with all its finerjr and tfappingv, and its more aubstantiai prn^n* 
BOOS, especially in culinary stock, erf which these people are 
seldom forgetful. In the troumeau of the bride we find the foi* 
lowing articles ennnerated : a kettle» a spit, a saucepan, a tripod, 
a bucket, a washidg-tub, a broom, a platter and a basket fuH of 
wooden spoons, a distaff and spindle, and plenty of hemp and 
flax. The bride was dressed in a govm of j^&llow stuff, her face 
painted or rouged, for this vile custom seems to have been of old 
established among all classes at Naples; she wore glass ear-rings, 
and a mantilla in the Spanish fashion. A large company of reb>* 
tives and friends assembled in the sqmure of the district to witness 
'the game of the gander, usual on such occasions* TbcrpoM 
bird's neck being well rubbed with soap, the yoasg men try (o 
twist it and pnll it off. Meantime a pickpocket steals m silk 
btig of one of tbe fair spectators, but instead of money finda it 
filled with apples, chesnuts, and a piece of sausi^e. At last, in 
Ae 4th canto, the principal couple, Ciullo and Carmosina, obtain 
the master^i consent to their wedding, and we have a third mar* 
rii^e described; -but certain sorceries of a wanton, wbo asseited 
prior claims to the bridegroom, have the eft?ct of retafding* tike 
happiness of the married couple, until at taftt, by the assistaace 
of Micco Passaro, a bravo and bully notorious in those times, 
the charm is broken, and matters end to the satisfaction of all 
parties. The language is congenial to each themes, and adsMTa^ 
bly calculated' for the meridian of tbe Lavinaro and Pnorto, the 
St. Giles and the Wapping of Naples. 

Annexed to each cauto are notes and explanatiotis, also in broad 
Neapolitan, by Bartolomeo Zito, a brother academician and friend 
of the author, vrhose commentaries are perhaps the most cater* 
taining part of die volume. In the midst of much turgidity and 
mystification, we find numerous references to old cnstoms aad 
superstitions prevalent at Naples at that time. The commen* 
tator compares his bard to the great Italian poets with an air of 
assumed credulity that is quite amusing. According to faim tbe 
Vajaiseide is at least equal to the .£neid, ^e Jerusalem and die 
Furioso, and the Neapolitan idiom by far the most expressiine 
and poetical of all languages. In speaking of its numerous dimi* 
nutives, be ascribes their abundance to the lovingness of the Nea* 
politan* women, who have a termination for each shade of afiectioit 
and endearment; thus from Dominico they construct Micco and 
Miccariello, or Mineco and Menechiello, and also Mecouccio 
and Menecuccio, and lastly the augmentative Menecone, Of tbe 
poetical inspiration peculiar to the Neapolitan sky we have a 
atgh-sounding encomium; not only Virgil, Cicero, Boccaccio> 
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l§mOr are all mbpam^'d in the cau^e of F«rUi/9nMe» but 1«|8 
kaawft charfM^l^fs m^.a^ao enlisted as wUw6ses» ^uoiaa Ar<;hiiu 
a native of Antioch, who qn furriving at Napl^ b^Oie ^uddeojy 
« |ioet, and a certain JuOiciua QUius.Caiidius, who felt the same 
woaderful influeQce; " in short," says Zito^ " ther« is hardly, aqy 
oaa in tkia city of Naples who dqea not paint black aud white, 
«&u write aoiMthin^. whether good or bad/' It would seepn 
•thrfffore ^at the c^ic^A^ $cfib^idi was as pcevalent at NapJ^a 
at the beginning of the seventeenth oeotiiry, aa it.is now in 
JUaodon ia the niAeteenth. 

Besides the commentaries, Zilo wrote a regular defenqe of the 
Vifjasseide against the Amdemci Scatenati, who had written an 
^tiabonto review of it in pure Tuscan, criticising it severely, ,%i^ 
tal^ng the author to task for hexing violated Arjstotle's rul^! 
Zitos vindioatioQ was apparently as serious as the criticism; aod^ 
^ heighten the joke, was written in broad NeapoUtsA* B^ut m 
Ihtatnctiires of the Ac^demiciaas had expended from thq poem 
.li» the. language in which it was written>aiHl the leai:ued critics 
had aaaerled that the Neapolitan idiom was ." unfit fqr. po^tqr* 
baiog oliaciii:e« destitute of power» vulgar, irregular* a^d barr^' 
Zito U>o|l up the d^enee of his native dialect* proving ft t.Q he 
ai^ither barren nor destitute of energy; and iq his zeal be.^:jm- 
.chidea by saying .that the Neapolitan contains the crean^ of the 
(niek and JUatin, the former ^eing its.mpther and the .ialiter. its 
nurae; and that even, in the time of Cicero and of Poo^p^y> 
Naplea had a dialect formed of those two languages* and differant 
Aom the Latin of Rome. 

In speaking of the charact^ of Micco Pasaaco, iptrodufced bgr 
•Cortese as a aort of popular umpire and settler of disputes, , the 
coaaicptator adverts to the prevalence of professional bravoe^^ a 
xiass of asen-'Who had been encouraged by the practice, of public 
igbta given for. the amusement of the people, in tim?fii not very 
feauile from those of Cortese, and under the Anjou and Ara([o- 
aeae Junga; and he quotea a letter of Petrarch to bis friend Gjo- 
asnni C^onna, in which the f)Qet ei^presses his horror at seeing 
aien*a blood spilt in a Christian city, in th^ public squiMre of 
Carbonara, for the entertainment of the court and. the nobility, 
and in the midst of the applause of the . spectators. This was 
under the first Joanna, and her husband Andreas of Hungary. 
Petrarch was led to the spot where he found the court assembled, 
and healing a great shout of applause, bq turned round and saw a 
handsome youth transfixed by a sword, staggering, and at last 
falling at his feet. — Cortete^ Op, vol. ii. p. 177. It is worthy of 
remaHL, that this< abominable custom was put an end to under the 
Spanish dominion, which, with all its oppressions and exactions. 
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had at least the effect of checking feudal barbariani and its 
eoncomitantSy civil strife, public fights, and the insolence of 
braToes. — Cortese, Op. vol. ii. p. 178. 

The last-mentioned race has furnished Cortese with the su^ect 
of another poem in ten cantos, under the title of '* Micco Fas- 
saro Innammorato,*' in which he relates the exploits, the afiected 
insolence and real cowardice of that city bnUy, his enlisting with 
a Spanish detachment that was sent by the viceroy against the 
•banditti of Abruzzo, another plague of southern Italy derived 
from the old system of coudoUieri and mercenary bands, and 
which no government has as yet been able totally to eradicate* 
These outlaws in the l6th century ravaged whole districts and 
towns, put their prisoners under ransom, and tortured those who 
could not or did not pay promptly the sum demanded. The 
atrocities committed by these villains are related by our poet, 
such as mutilating men, burying them alive, baking others in 
ovens, spitting children, tying the living with the dead, in short, 
all the enormities which minds diabolically inventive can imagine, 
and which have been renewed in our days (1799) in the same 
country, under the double excitement of fanaticism and of civil 
war. The Italians in general are not a cruel people, yet the 
southern extremity of the peninsula might, we fear, if we consult 
history, be suspected of forming an exception to this remark. 
But to return to Cortese. The personal adventures of his hero 
•are low and grovelling, his intrigues widi abandoned women, and 
the jealousies of the latter are at last concluded by his marriage. 
Some of the descriptions, however, in Micco Passaro, are of a 
higher sdle than those of the Vajasseide. 

Cortes^ wrote another poem m six cantos, called the Cerriglh 
IncantatOf full of sorcery, enchantments, 8cc. The combat 
between the two champions, Sarchiapone and Cesarone, is de- 
scribed in the following stanzas, remarkable for their construc- 
tion, the words being almost all verbs and all sdruccioti, a sott of 
dactyles consisting of three syllables, with the accent on the first, 
and which serve admirably the purpose of imitative harmony, in 
expressing the various motions and changes of position of the 
combatants : 

Se V6d^n6^ s*affront&n5 e s*acc68tlLn6, 
RidSn6, se salut&nd e se chiammlln6, 
Se tocc&nd le pratt^cbS e se m6str&h6 
Ntrepp^t^ ; p6 8*arraggi&nd e se DthiammUnd, 
Se votano, s allargano e se scostano, 
Se stregneno, se mmesteno, e s*arrammano, 
Se zollaoo, e le coppole s*amiiiaccano, 
Scmenano, se parauo, e se sbiaccaiio. 
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yftbba<riwio». p6 1 aozwio, e ge. tiN W ir^ 
Se «tixz«io^ 96 ferauMo,^ e se scoriMniOj 
Md shiaUooy e ^e posaoo, e retinmo^ 
P'accidere, e pe* bcncere p6 toraaoo^ 
S*acconciaDo^ p6 passano, e se mmiranOj 
S appontano, s annettano e pd s'oraano : 
Pd jettaDo li fodere, e sferrejano, 
Se pesano^ se pogneno e stroppejano. 

Certigko, Canto VI . 
The principal merit of Cortese lies in the fluency of his expres- 
fions, and the facility and harmony of his verse. He has fully 
displayed the astonishing fecundity of the Neapolitan language, 
which renders it remarkably adapted for the burlesque epit^ 
although susceptible, at the same time, of delicacy in the midst 
of its familiarity, as the following lines among many will show. 
The poet describes a moonlight night, Venus is the only star 
^ble in the firmament : 

La sore de lo Dio cbe Tore sparte 

Avea lecenzejata ogni zetella, 

Snlo Qce steva Faiumica de Marie, 

P^ se fare a bed^ ctf era ccbiil bdla : 

Pecch^ da U'ora cbe mmescaje le carte, 

£ Doe fi^ coato a chella rezzetetta, 

St^ sempca cd- Diana accompagnata, 

P^ f k vede a lo Muono ch' e nzorata.^ 

Ibid. Canto VI. 
A pastoral, or rather ni$tic drama, of Cortese, " La Rosa/' 
after ibe manner of Buonarroti's Tancia, and Guarini's Pastor 
Fido, has much simplicity of expression, natural feeling, and 
connderablQ interest ; and is, perhaps, the most pleasing of the 
author a productioas» The dial^t also seema suited to this walk 
of the draasa. 

He also wrote a love-story in prose, called the Adventures of 
Ciullo and Perua, which however, has nothipg, except its b^ 
iag written in Neapolitan, to distinguish it from the numerous 
tde« of ibe same nature with which Italy abounds. C<Hte8e'jS 
language often approaches the Italian or Tuscan, especially in tl^e 
construction, and is not therefore so truly Neapolitan as that of 

* Tiie Sbter of the God who distribotet the boon, 
Had dismissed all her handmaids, 
The beloved of Mars aloue remained behind, 
In the full ditplaj^ of her beaaty : 
As eier since' the day when 
She w«M caught in the fatal net, 
8he affects the company of Diana, 
To let tlie world know thai she is married. 
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his brethren. There is ^ this peeolnirity iBtfae dkilects, owing to 
their having n© feed rtile«, that where they are employed by a 
scholar^ and especially by one fike Cortese who had also written 
in Tuscan, they assume unconsciously a more polished, and 
thereby a morq Italian fornix — the boundaries between the lin- 
gua illustre and the dialects beiug placed on rather debatable 
ground. 

.'It his ** Viaggio dl Pamaso/' a poein in seven cantos, Cortese 
visits Apollo's court, and there finds a numerous assemMj of 
bards, of whose works he gives his modest but decided opinioo. 
Among the few Neapolitans who had preceded him, Cortese 
[mentions his countryman and friend Cavalier Basile, in terms of 
the highest praise. This writer, under the assumed name of 
Gian Alessio Abbattutis, composed various spirited eclogues, 
besides his " Pentamerone, ovvero Trattemnuento de le Pic- 
cerelle," a series of children's tales and wonderful stories current 
at Naples in his time^ which are related with infinite zest and 
humour by ten old women. Abbattutis is a true specimen of a 
popular Neapolitan storyteller. 

Neapolitan literature aboimdf in satirical poems; of which 
the first in the collection before us is " Napot^ scontrafntto dap^ 
la pesta" written by Giovan Batlista Valentino, who flourished 
nearly half a century later than Cortese. Naptes had altered 
sadly for the worse, since Cortese's time. After the famine and 
the revolt of MasanieNo in 1647^ and varibus alarming eruptions 
cf Vesuvius, the great plague of l656 came to fill up the meaaure 
of the calamities of that devoted city. More than two hundred 
thousand persons perished by the scourge. This acene of deso- 
lation is well described by the historian Costanzo: the indotenoe 
of the Spanish governor, the ignorance and selfishness of the 
medical men, the superstition of the people, who resorted to pro- 
cessions and the building of convents* as a preservative, all com- 
H^ined to spread the contagion with fearful rapidity. The usual 
'^orders and crimes accompanied the dissolution of all soctal 
'ties, which is the most dreadful feature of a country afflicted with 
pestilence. 

' " Friends and relatives abandoned the sick on then* solitary pallets, 
^whilst wretches forced their way into the deserted apartments and 
stripped tbem of every valuable, breaking open trunks and presses^ and 



* The Monastery of Suor Orsola, one of the luost eitensiv« of Naples, and whose 
massive walls are seen (rowning oa ib» bruw of the hill of St. Eino, was raised daripg 
tlie prevalence of the contagion bjr the infatuated devotees, most of whom caoght die 
disease while assiNting in the oadertaking. 
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ilMiteiiiag the (kt^ of ike holiest infina. Aalbrtheguftr^ 
M tbe gales mnJ bmm wbo. were oitlcttd not to let any one info tbe 
dty, wamaj of ihem anasaed a forUuie by their cMnplaiaan^. Beadka 
and sexloDS exacted Baoney to opeo tl^ churches, aod beatow sacred 
burial on the defunct. One hundred crowns was hardly enough to 
terure decent interment. Some fellows stood by the little shrines and 
altars which were raised in every street, and pocketed the offerings of 
the poor distracted women who came to pray for the recovery of their 
dear friends.* — Stanze 62—66. 

After the contagion bad abated, die survivors profited by the 
9poib, and a new scene of reckless extravagance and abaadoned 
ffiasipation comnBenced. A great revolution had silently tabon 
fiffce in tbe fortunes of the citizeiia, as if a general transfer of 
jKoperty had been effected. From tbe number of families exiin*- 
giuabed by the plague, a few surviving and distant relatives be- 
f:Bme heirs to three or four estates at a time. Titles of property 
in other cases were abstracted, wills were foxged, uuifounded 
daima advanced and supported by false witnesses, and dun a 
great mass of wealth passed into the hands of dishonest peraons* 
especially women of loose character and their paramours, or of 
menials And plebeian dependants. Thus many a resptctable 
oaosion was seen occupied by .new. people, mostly vulgar and of 
disaolute conduct, who attired themselves in the splendid clothes 
and need the rich furniture of its deceased occupants, ^-a con- 
trwt which at that time and in a country where the distinction of 
ranks had been till then preserved in the minutest outward forms, 
mast have struck an observing mind as supremely ridiculous. 
Accordingly Valentino expatiates on this metamorphosis in a 
tone of bitter sarcasm and mdignation ; tbe anger of the poet has 
all the appearance of being genuine and heartfelt, and indeed 
from our knowledge of the complexion of the Neapolitan tern* 
perament, we feel sure that it was. The Neapolitans are naturally 
ts satirical as the Romans or Tuscans, but a peculiar feature 
in tbe satire of the former is, that it is mostly turned against 
their own nation and country, which they seem always res^dy 
to abuse in a lump. Professional grumblers and satirists are 
met with every where at Naples, who make themselves quite 
bilious in descanting over the vices of their countrymen. There 
is a sort of attraction for an idle splenetick man in the vocation 
of a satirist, as it binds him to nothing ; he may be himself, as 
19 often the case, infected with the same sins which he reviles in 
his cmtntrymen ; he has only to throw the blame on the conta^ 
gion of example, and on the general corruption of society which 
has perverted his nature and made him what he is. In the south, 
this rage for reviling is tenfold strong, and seems to be felt as 
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« sort of atoDemeBt for lill €vH-domgs« The language i^t die 
Neai>oKtan89 with its emphatic and appropriate words, and its 
astonishiug fertility in vituperative adjectives, is remarkablj 
adaptckl for satirical compositions. Salvator Rosa, although he 
wrote in Italian, has preserved in his satires the spirit of his 
native tongue in all its energy and ribaldry. 

With all its enormous infliction of individual misery, however, 
the plague of Naples was not wholly unattended by beneficial 
results. A fresh circulation was given to property, and a new 
spur to industry; for this we have Vaientino^s own admissioD* 
In stanza 24 he says " that every plebeian apes the nobility, and 
will have no longer oil-paper, but ^lass panes in his windows. 
The handkerchief round the head is discarded by the women, 
and the silk mantilla substituted. Gloves are worn generalfy, 
Biechanics and porters now stalk about in cloaks of fine Segovia.** 
All these, we are sure, appeared heinous enormities to poor 
Valentino; but he was doomed to see worse still. These uncon- 
scionable upstarts, it seems, were fond of good eating as welt as 
of fine clothes. 

" There arc taverns at every corner, where they feast upon ^e most 
^costly fish and viands ; people who once could hardly, make a meal of 
maccaroni, and who when they could have a dish of meat and cabbage 
thought themselves as fortunate as princes, now feed on veal, poultry 
and pies, and red wine of the best^ and what is more, they wul have 
their wine iced both summer and winter, as if they laboured under a con- 
tinual fever. I recollect the time, when only titled lords, gentlemen high 
in office, and now and then a merchant, drank their wine iced, and that 
only in the heat of summer, but now, if a low scoundrel misses the snow 
one day, poor man, he cannot eat his dinnef ! But listen to this, and 
keep your temper if you can ; the people of low condition actually have 
taken to drink ice-cream and lemonade, as if it were water or brandy!*' 
—5to»»? 38—41. 

In some cases, however, even our satirist acknowledges that 
the property had passed into right hands, for where some lived as 
menials with their own unfeeling relations, where brothers and 
nephews were treated like slaves, and ate as hard-earned bread 
as if they had been strangers, death had turned the cards, and 
the unhappy and the oppressed Jiad become suddenly masters. 
*' Had the deceased had time to make a will^ this would not have 
been the case." — Stanze 58. It appears that at the termination of 
the plague, a rumour having spread itself throughout Italy that 
Naples had been totally depopulated, strangers resorted to it from 
every part of Italy, from Milan and Rome, from Calabria and 
Sicily, for the purpose of filling up the vacancies, but on arriving 
^nd finding that the race of the Neapolitans was not quite extinct. 
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dlej were either obliged to retraoe their steps, or conteat them- 
seWes with some low employment.* 

When every fear of the plague had vanished, aiid things resdmed 
their usual course, then erowds of men and women turned out in 
innumerable boats, with guitars and rebecks^ violins and timbrels, 
and descended in swarms over the shores of Rosilippo and 
Mergellina, eating and drinking by night and day, and making 
a real bacchanal m the place. Others flocked to Poggio-Reale 
(a royal villa on the road to Puglia) passing by the empty and 
dcialatc booses where the plague had effected its greatest ravagesv 
without the least feeling of compunction. Nay, there was evea 
a large tavern opened close by the great cemetery where thou- 
SiOds and tens of thousands of victims lay buried. ** When I 
arrived," says Valentino, " in the gardens of Poggio Reale, I 
saw nothing but people tippling^ laughing, quarrelling, crying 
and bawling out for wine, more wine!" — Stanze 87, 88. 

*' Instead of gentlemen riding, you see fellows on horseback who do 
■ot know how to keep their seats, and ride as if they were going to 
be whipped. I never could bear patiently to see an ass astride a horse.*' 
StoMxa 91. 

In this manner Valentino goes on venting his bile on the 
present possessors of the good things of this world, '' Strange,'' 
quoth he, *' that the scum alone of the people should have been 
benefited by the plague. That men healthy and comely should 
have been carried off, and the ugly, the deformed, the sickly beeu 
spared !** Among other contingencies, all the learned lawyers, 
it seems, had died, and what was still worse, their places had 
been filled op by ignorant scriveners and ushers, declared enemies 
of Priscian, and who could hardly spell. He next passes in 
review all the various professions and trades, most of them un- 
worthily filled, and ends by a long philippic against the women, 
and the foolish matches that^were contracted after the plague. 
" But for the women," exclaims he most ungallantly, ^ at least 
let it pass, as they are rebels against reason, governed by instinct 
like animals, and as such, deserving of compassion; but that men, 
so wise and clever, should have fallen into these vagaries !** — 
Stanza 187* Alas, good Valentino! thou wert no conjuror in- 

• «• Vratite to dm lontaoe pnise 

Nfi <U Romma e Mewno genta ttnux, 

Cd na grmn qnanteU de CalaTrise 

£ na caterra de Ceceliaiie; 

Li quak tutta qoanle ae to criae 

Ca Don e ^rano cbl6 NapoUtane; 

Diconiio : Cammarate allegraraente, 

Ci Napole i Uctmt t senza geiite."--^5e. 6a. 
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deed, U> wonder at men being m great foob «8 womett iatbeiw 
matters. 

This poem was pubUsbed soon after the plague, and a seeofid 
edition with additions, in l668* His next poem» " La Mexaa 
Canna" or " The Yard Measure/' maj be looked upon as a cosk-- 
tinuation of the former. It is written in the same metre, ottm>a 
rima, and begins with a dialogue between Titta (Valentino) and 
hj^ friend Masillo. 

. ' ^ In ev«y bouse,'' ujs Titta, *^ liiere is a bmom to sweep k clean, 
a»d eveiy body has a ndrror in which to look at huatetf, bmt a measave 
with which to juclge of ourselves we find nowheve. 

*' Masillo. — What the deuce is the matter with thy tongue, th«l it 
w^rU like a windmiM ? the world is not fond of lectures, Titta, Jeave is 
to go its own ways, and don*t make thyself a thousand enemies. Ber 
sides, to be frank with you, why should you expose your own country I 
think you that other countries are free from sin } believe me, the world 
is pretty much 'alike everywhere.** 

Titta however \iill not follow this prudent counsel; he persists 
in moralizing, good man, in order that people may reform, — • 
common delusion or pretence of the satirist, the emptiness of 
which is demonstrated by every-day experience. On the second 
charge, however, Titta answers that he does not write merely 
for ijie Neapolitans, bnt for all who will listen to him^ as he feels 
confident that his verses will spread over all Italy. He then 
begins in the old strain; *' Naples is no longer what it once 
was; it is become like Noah's Ark; here we have Turks, Moors, 
and Albanians, Greeks, Germans and other ultramontane people, 
with a swarm of Frenchmen, besides Romans, Tuscans and 
Sicilians, the discordance of whose tongues puts one in mind of 
Babel." The poet then goes on dividing his Measure into four 
ptthni or parts, m the first of which he treats of the women, their 
extravagance, caprice, &c. The second part treats of the various 
sorts of imaginary and fictitious honour. In the third we have 
a review of nobility and its pretensions, which are investigated 
with remarkable freedom. In the fourth part, the poet ridicules 
afl kinds of unfounded pretensions^ presumption, arrogance, 8cc. 

FiKppo Sgruttendio has been styled the Petrarch of NeapoTitan 
poetry, but he is a burlesque Petrarch. He lived in the 17th 
century, and is the principal lyric poet in the eotleetion* fiis- 
*' Canzoniere" is a parody of the lofty strains and- touching la- 
mentations of Laura's lover; (here is an equal luxury of fancy 
and the same fluency of language, though of a coarser kind^ in 
the parody as in the model. Sgruttendio took for the theme of 
his song a certain Cecca, a Idw Neapolitan slut, of whose charms 
he gives a mo^ ludicrous account. He styles his poem, or rather 
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y-ot vw96$. La Tiorba a t4uo(m^ from the name of a 
fpeoies of guitar ^kh ten striqgs^ the latter being represented by 
tbetecbapten or ports int<^ wbich the book is divided* Tbis 
kacf of imitative distiibutioii in the framing of a poem, setm^ 
ikia lo the t^ste for a^rostid^y anagrams, logogryphs and o4hes 
poeiile subtleties^ and appears to have been a favourite among 
Nnq^tatt vmters of tbe 1 7th oentury. 

The firsi six chords of the Tiorba consist of above two hundred 
navels; in the first chord the author addresses his mislress in 
pmie of her beauti^s»eacb sonnet separately pourtrayinglidr haii^ 
Booth, eyes, bands, &c«now describing the wonders, ttnit accom-i 
tjMied her birth, and bow relating in imitation of Petrarch the 
tine and place of the poet's falling in love. In the second and 
tbird chorda he speaks in general of the various miseries and 
•(cideats wUcb befall lovers. The fourth coinists of sonnet^ 
addressed to sundry vulgar beauties, such as a scullion, a tripe* 
idler, or others noted for some bodily deformity, such as bhnd 
of ooe eye, crip|de, hunch-backed, &c. The fifth chord, in imi? 
tabOB of Petrarch's second series of sonnets, conskts of dirges 
aid hmentatioBs for Cecca's death. Some of the sonnets begif^ 
k m apparently earnest and lofty tone, but they generally foU 
toirafds the end into the usual trivial strain. One sonnet b^ins—t 
Fermate, oilit, tn che canmune e passe 
Su diesta via, addove n^ ^ sta fossa 
Ch' h accossi bella fatta e granoa e grossa 
Pecch^ o^ h Cecca mia che me dea spasse. .... 

Sonnet xiv. is a tolerable parody of Petrarch's celebrated 
^^■•w, — Levommi il miopensiero in parte ^era. Sgruttendio^ 
f^nmg in bis dreams to follow the apparition, awakens and 
laocb his head against the chimney-piece. 

The sixth chord is made up of sonnets addressed to Sgruttendio 
bj bis brother poets, and his replies in rima obbligaia. The 
i^aoies of the poets and of the academies they belong, to sound 
nnst ludicrously. One is called Papocchia of the 'Vdrink-druok 
icaderoy;" another is styled *' Take-him-to-feed," of the " piggish 
academy," and so forth. Sgruttendio really revels in these absurd 
mmI odd*^ounding appellatives, and his store of them seems 
inexhaustible. In some of tbe sonnets addressed to him, Sgrut- 
teadio is placed above Cortese and Abattutis* the two leaders' 
till then of Neapolitan eloauence. One of the writers goes a 
«ep further, and compares him to Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and 
Miruio! 

The seventh chord consists of epistles on tlie miseries of poets, 
on die low estate of people of merit and talent, and he mentions 
^ instances several wetk'kiiowQ. baUadnstngees and story-tellers of 
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his tiilie^ with siidi names as Sbniffapappa, Cacapozonetlo, Sec. 
The last mentiooed was a lawyer who knew his Digest by heart; 
but, because he was poor, could not dress in silk nor wear gloves, 
and walked awkwardly, was followed and pestered by hundreds 
of urchins through the streets, who often obliged him to take 
refiiffe within the gates of some palazzo. 

The eighth chord contains odes on various subjects, and tbe 
ninth is composed of dithyrambics, a species of composition for 
which die Italian in general seems well suited. The dithyrsmfo 
was of lively Greek origin ; the Latins, more stately and grave, 
did not inherit it, notwithstanding some attempts of Horace and 
Seneca; among modern nations, Italy alone has naturalized it 
successfully in her literature. Redi's Tuscan dithyramb is a happy 
model of this species of composition. In the dialect literature, 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, and Sicilians have most excelled in 
it; indeed we think the dialects, from their very irregulM^ and 
reckless freedom, admirably adapted for the riotous festivity and 
wild incoherence which constitute the spirit of the didiyramb. 

In the tenth chord he resumes his lamentations over Cecca's 
death, relates several visions on the subject^ and swears he will 
sing no more of love, but will break his guitar in despair. In all 
this, however, the ludicrous is abundantly mixed with the pathetic 

Sgruttendio*s '* Glories of the Carnival," is the best performance 
in the whole volume. The light-hearted, jovial epicurean is there 
in his very element. Seated at table in a famed tavern in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, he is in raptures at the sight of tbe 
busy cooks ^nd waiters, of kettles full of tripe, stewpans crammed 
with meat and broccoli, or with polpette or forced-meat balb; 
spitfuls of liver and ham with laurel leaves interposed between, 
besides the famous zoffritto; Cagliari maccaroni, redundant with 
grated cheese and brown gravy, and bowls of sallad of tender 
sprouts well seasoned with pepper, oil, and the juice of the bitter 
orange. But whence all this extraordinary movement? — Camiva} 
has just set in. 

Camevale saporito 

Core bello viene cca : 
Tu che puorte chisso spito 
Che cle puorco came oc 'ha : 

Chi po maje de te contare 

Le grannizze quante sd ? 
Chid chVena no nc*^ a roare, 
O a Natale 11 cro cr6. 
86 tanta afiecola, 
Che se strasecola 
Chi pensare male nee v^ 
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. *Jie(MOoeed« with a lively picture lOf • the i^asures and follies 
oCtbe Carnival seaaoD, such as they used to be in that giddiest of 
•U Italian cities; for now» what with reduced fortuDes> increased 
diffidence, police restrictions, and, we may add, a higher tone 
of the public: mind, the Carnival is but a shadow of what it for- 
merly was. Sgruttendio describes the various costumes and 
Bisks, the dances, the shouts of merriment, and above all he 
dwells with real gusto on the said sperticati, Policinella's enor- 
rnoos grotesque leaps, which form one of the favourite expres* 
noDS of Neapolitan joy. Then come the showers of hard eggs 
uttb painted sheUs, oranges which fall in every direction, and 
ipfioUiBg of ashes from the windows. The sound of kettles 
aid timbrels, the beUs ringing, the girls whirling round some 
nbcky wag whom they have ^ot in the midst of them, and play 
all sorts of tiicks upon, the various masks armed with bags full of 
itnw, bladders, and brooms, children dancing, drums beating, 
■ea tiling in chorus, all this makes a jumbled scene of the most 
delectable confusion and uproar. The poet ends with appro- 
]HMte eulogies of the various dishes of the season, sausages, black 
piddiogs, &c. the savQury perfumes and taste of which are de- 
icribed con amore. . 

Redi himself, in his notes to the " Bacco in Toscana," speaka 
iapi^e of Sgruttendio; and in truth the Neapolitan might be 
kwiked upon as a formidable rival to the Tuscan poet The 
Gfo/ie de CamevaU is one of the most lively effusions of this 
kind, it breathes the genuine bacchanalian spirit. It is followed 
by another poem in the same style, in praise of the great national 
disb, the mighty Maccarom* The poet begins by invoking 
Ceres, and goes on describing the process of maccaroni-making, 
which, by the way, we can certify, from inspection, to be a most 
cleanly one. He compares them, when just spun out, and cut 
aid spread in long skeins, to the milky way, and when hung an 
wm to dry, he assimilates them to the tresses of Berenice : 

Belle jancbe 

Vrandbe a branche 
De lo nciegno quann' ascite ; 

S'^ no paono 

Spase v' hanno 
La via lattea me parite. 

Si sospise 

Veove appise 
A le ccanne :' st'arma dice : 

Vujc, o belle, 

Le trezzelle 
Me parite de Bemice. 
▼OL V. NO. IX. N 
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** For the love of them men lavish their money, an^ some sell 
even their clothes." The poet then proceeds to describe the 
culinary preparations of boiling, ckeewig and ^avyins them, and 
lastly, greedily swallowing them with an avidity which may well 
be styled maccaroni-mama. We see the sturdy bull-necked fellow, 
with eyes upraised and chin protruding, cramming with his 
fingers the long, flexible, and slippery pipes down his capacious 
throat.* Sgruttendioy after wishing that every thing he touches 
might be turned into maccaroni, ends at last as a climax, by 
wishing to be metamorphosed into a maccaroni himself! 

And now we must part with our friend Sgruttendio, the jolliest 
and liveliest among his brother songsters of the syren-shore. 

La Fuorfece (The Scissars) is a didactic poem by Biasa Valen- 
tino, a descendant of Titta, already noticed, who lived in the first 
part of the last century. The Valentinos appear to have been a 
poetical family. Under the symbol of scissars, divided into two 
blades and a screw, which give the name to the books or pmls of 
the poem, honest Biaso reprehends vice with no sparing hand. 
The poem is long and desultory, consisting of between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand lines, but an earnest moral tone pervades 
it throughout, ioined to a greater decency of expression than is 
found in other Neapolitan satirists. The first part is written en- 
tirely in blank verse, all ending in sdrucdoU or dactyles; the 
remainder of the poem is in ottava rima. Biaso was a man of 
erudition^ well read, and acquainted with several languages; his 
poem is interlarded with Latin quotations in the true old style of 
Italian gossip; he quotes also Greek and even Hebrew, besides 
Spanish, French, English, and German, and all pretty correctly. 
He gives a long list of all the heresies that have infested Chris- 
tendom, and this in the spirit of a Neapolitan Catholic of a 
hundred years ago, passing in review the schismatics of every age, 
beginning with Simon Magus and Saturninus, the Nicolaites and 
the Gnostics, down to the great reformers of the l6th century^ 
and their successors in the I Tth, among whom we find mentioned 
the Archbishop of Spalatro, Antonio de Dominis, who came to 
England after his renunciation of Catholicism. As a sequel to 
this he treats his readers with an account of all the councils 
assembled in order to suppress the said heresies. 

The second book is subdivided into Quadri, or sketches of life, 
among which those of the plague, of the town taken by storm, of 
matrimony and of fashionable life, are boldly and strikingly drawn. 

i — — — ■ 

* Oor readers, who are old enough, will rocoUect the faithful reprMentation of a 
similar scene on our own stage, bjf &t eicelleiit Grimaldi. 
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Bat Biaso, like most of his countrymen^ paints classes rather than 
iixii?iduals, manners rather than characters. We have the usual 
complaints of the degeneracy of the time being, and the author 
observes that his grand-uncle and namesake Titta, were he to re- 
vive, would not think so badly of the age in which he had lived. 
And it may be worth noticing that Bernadino Museco, another 
Neapolitan poet, who lived before the elder Valentino, complains 
ioodljio his " history of a hundred years ago** of the corruption 
ofilistiine. 

O beir Ausanza, e commo si squagUata ! 

Commo non tuome o doce tiempo antico ! 

Next comes Titta Valentino, who in the 17th century exclaimed : 

Songo passate li tiempe felice 
Quttodo li verdatiere erano amate, 
Addove trove chiu de chill' ammice 
Ch* amavano senti la veritate. 

And nearly one hundred^ years later Biaso Valentino says, 

O Titta, si campave nato secolo 

De chiste tiempe cierto havie che scrivere. 

Anoflier poem^ of the same age, whose author concealed him- 
kIT under the name of Santillo Nova, begins with Hapoli ri I 
(ckiu clnllo che primmera, and proceeds through five cantos to 
describe in vivid colours the decay of Naples and the degeneracy 
ud corruption of its inhabitants. Thus» if we are to believe the 
>iK>?e authorities, it would appear that during the course of two 
centuries, namely, from the l6th to the 18th, Naples had been gra- 
doallj sinking lower and lower in wretchedness. Making all due 
allowance for Neapolitan exaggeration, and satirical spleen, for 
4e common weakness of men to praise times gone by, still we 
klleve that much ground remained for these lamentations and 
philippics. We have already seen that from the times of Cortesc 
toAose of the elder Valentino, Naples suffered dreadfully from 
Spanish oppression, and its result, rebellion; from famine, dearth, 
*nd pestilence. The latter part of the 17th century was for 
Naples an epoch of stagnation, which was but the vegetation of 
>usery, while at the same time the neighbouring kingdom of Sicily 
^perienced the evils of war and proscription. The beginning of 
^ 18th century extended diose calamities again to Napks. The 
[^ claims of Austria and of France to the Spanish succession, 
'I'^ohred the ill-fated kingdoms of Naples and Sicily in the long 
^^West They were invaded^ lost, and reconquered by Austrians, 
**• Spaniards, until at last in 1735 the present dynasty was esta- 
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blbhed on the throne of Naples in the person of Don Carlos, 
the son of Philip V. of Spain. 

One of the latest Neapolitan writers contained in the collection 
is Nunziante Pagano. We have a poem of his in fifteen cantos, 
and in ottava rima, under the title of Mortella d* Orzoloni, 
chiefly remarkable as an almost solitary attempt in Neapolitan 
literature of a work of passion and feeling. Mortella, a country 
girl from the village of Orzoloni near Naples, loves and is b^ 
loved by her neighbour Cianno, but her parents have another 
choice in the person of Sapatiello, a bandy-legged gallant, who has 
however the advantage of superior wealth over his rival. Cianno's 
father, on the other side, wishes his son to many another girl. 
Poor Mortella thus disappointed, hearing from report that the 
next day is appointed for Cianno's wedding, sends to the druggist 
for some poison and swallows it. It proves, however, to be only 
a soporific preparation, and after much alarm, Mortella revives 
in the arms of her still faithful Ciannello. llie parents now agree 
to the match, but Mortella, weary of the joys of this world — 
having had too solemn a lesson of their vanity— declares her inten- 
tion to retire to a monastery, and with a true woman's feelins, 
persuades her lover to follow her example. The parting scene is 
affecting, the poem ends with Mortella's entrance into a convent of 
the capital, where, concludes the poet, she is now working her 
•ouFs salvation: God bless her! 

£ \\k 86 sarva Tarma. Viat' essa ! 

Pagano's other production is La Fenizia, a rural drama, or as 
it is called a tragi-comedy, in which the manners and language of 
the country people in the neighbourhood of Naples are happily 
imitated. 

Pagano translated into Neapolitan, Homer's Batrachomyoma- 
chia, and he left also other works, among which is a poem on the 
history of his native city. 

The other writers whose works appear in the collection pub- 
lished by Porcelli, are: Andreja Peruccio, who wrote a fabulous 
poem on the supposed catastrophe of a town called Agnano, 
which stood on the site of the present lake of that name ; Par- 
miero; Domenico Basile, who translated Guarini's Pastor Fido 
into Neapolitan; Fasano, whose version of the Jerusalem is con- 
sidered a masterpiece of its kind, besides several anonymous 
works, to which we must add some juvenile but cleyer produc- 
tions of the celebrated Ferdinando Galiani, who wTOte ako a 
Dictionary of his native language. /^ 

And here we close our review of Neapolitan diatect litierature. 
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whose genius is exemplified in the authors we have noticed. Gay,, 
and sensual; indolent and yet impassioned, more fruitful in images 
and in expression than in the invention of character or in the 
delineation of deep feelings it is the undisguised expression of 
the thoughts and habits of a sensitive but fickle, ingenious yet 
careless, pontpous yet fantastic and farcical people. 

Di6ferent from the Neapolitan is the character of the Sicilian 
hnguage and literature. Whilst the Neapolitan delights in broad 
fbll-mouthed sounds, doubles its consonants, and adds one or 
more syllables to every word susceptible of increase, the Sicilian 
prefers obtuse sounds, slides over the consonants, lengthens the 
vowels, and speaks close and almost m a mutter. The Neapolitan 
abounds in sdruccioli or dactyl terminations, the Sicilian in 
stroogly accented ones, or spondees. The Neapolitan affects the 
yowels a and e; the Sicilian prefers the i and u, which give to 
it a Moorish or Turkish physiognomy; the former ends the plural 
of even masculine substantives in e, the latter terminates both 
masculine and feminine plurals in L The Neapolitan might be 
called a feminine, the Sicilian a masculine language. A few 
examples will serve to show the difference. 

SidUan* 

lu suenu 
iddu e 
nai simu 
▼ui siti 
iddi sunna 
▼01 fostiTO 
Mrroggio 
£a ajo 
iddu aW 
vui aviti 
Jeu appl 
▼01 avittlTU 
iddi appini 
lo patri 
li patri 
lamatri 
le matri 

The dialect literature of Sicily, properly so called, does not seem 
to ascend in date beyond that of Naples, viz. the end of the six* 
te^th, or beginning of the seventeenth century. About that period 
we find several writers of note who composed in Sicilian or verna- 
cular, in contradistinction to those who wrote in Italian. Pietro 
Pallonio wrote several poems in terza and also in ottava rima* 
The first comedy in Sicilian was published at Palermo in 1638; 
•boat the same time Tommaso Aversa published his Canzoni and 
Ujh; and Giuseppe Galeani, himself a poet, published a collec- 



mntr T^aoan, 




losooo 


losd 


egli e 


iasoa 


noisHuBo 


noie s^iDDio 


▼msiete 


voie site 


egliuosooo 


issesongo 


ToilcMte 


Toie fossivo 


Ml6 


sarragglo 


loho 


k> aggio 


egli ha 


isso ave 


Toi avcte 


▼uie avite 


loebbi 


loappe 


Toiaveste 


Toie avissiTO 


egltoo ebbero 


chille appero 


II padre 


lo patre 


i padri 


li patre 


kroadre 


Ja matre 


lemadri 


le matre 
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tk>n of Siciliaa sod^ and poems from different authors, which he 
called " Le Muse Siciliaoe/' in 1645-62. The old Sicilian writen 
of whom Dante and Petrarch speak, and who flourished ander 
Frederic II. and Manfred, did not write in the Sicilian popular 
dialect, (which probably also was not then such as it is at present,) 
but in the lingua aulica, such as was then being formed in various 
parts of Italy, and encouraged and cultivated at the court of the 
emperor. One has only to compare the poetry of Arrigo da Leo- 
tini, Pietro delle Vigne, Odo delle Colonne, Inghilfredo Siculo, 
and even of Ciullo d'Alcamo, with those written by Tuscan or 
Bolognese writers of the sanve age, to be convinced that they all 
aimed at writing, not in their respective idioms, but in one and the 
same language, viz. the literary and courtly Italian, although each 
introduced occasionally his own provincialisms. 

Sicilian literature, after being depressed by national calamities 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, revived again in the peaceful period that followed the 
establishment of a Bourbon dynasty on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies. It was at this epoch that Meli appeared, a writer who 
has shed more lustre upon his vernacular language than all his 
predecessors put together. 

Giovanni Meli wrote his first poem, styled La Fata Galanti, 
in 1759* He was then nineteen years of age, and a student of 
Medicine, of which he afterwards became a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Palermo. 

In the " Fata Galanti," the youthful poet being carried up to 
Pindus, sees the shades of the celebrated poets, and listens to their 
converse and to the advice of his fairy ^uide, after which he mo- 
destly renounces all thoughts of attemptmg the epopea or tragedy. 
In this resolve Meli estimated accurately where his powers lay. 
His genius was essentially lyric, and it is in his lyrics that he 
excels, and especially in his pastoral compositions, which have 
deservedly obtained him the name of the modem Theocritus. 

Sicily seems to have been from the oldest times the favourite 
land of pastoral song. The beautiful Sicilian valleys, resplendent 
with all the luxuriance of southern nature, fenced in by gigantic 
mountains and forests coeval with the world, and canopied by 
skies of immortal hue, seem formed expressly for the sylvan 
Cupid. The fields of Enna, the plains watered by the united 
streams of Alpheus and Arethusa, the scenes illustrated by 
Homer and Virgil, where Theocritus placed his Galatheas and 
Magas, bad been early visited with the inspiration of the pastoral 
Muse. Diodorus mentions a Syracusan shepherd; Daphnis, as 
the first who sutig of rural subjects ; add Athen»us speaks of a 
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certain Diarmis, bubulcus Siculus, as having been the first who in- 
Tented the form of the edogue or pastoral dialogue, different from 
the idjl in which shepherds sung singly, as well as from the sacred 
hymns which were sung in chorus before the image of Diana. 
The song or ode of the shepherds while leading their herds to pas- 
ture was called Bucoliasmos. 

Meli's eclogues, appropriated to the various seasons of the 
year, and enlivened by songs, and his idyls or episodes of pastoral 
fife, engross the first volume of the collection of his works. Love 
is the inspiring genius, biit Love innocent and lawful, divested of 
classical licentiousness and of modem' selfishness; it is Love such 
as has been dreamt of in all ages by delicate and susceptible 
minds, though seldom found to exist in reality. In the first idyl 
we have a picture of a beautiful evening in the spring season. 
The shadows of the mountains spread, growing apace, — and the 
fields are already moist with dew. The cheerful smoke rises high, 
from the rustic dwellings. The loitering flocks return leisurely 
towards the fold, browzing as they go along; some are se^n de- 
scending the cliffs, and others issuing out of the ^oods and scram- 
bling over die shelvy sides of the valley, and at last all bounding 
together joyfully in the open plain. Before and after them the 
grey shaggy dogs walk, sternly and gravely watching the motions 
of dieir playful charge. The shepherds come last with their 
crooks and their wallets, some playing the reed and the pipe. 
Yoa hear the cows bellowing after their young ones, or stridmg 
towards them to protect them from the nightly attempts of the 
wicked wolf. The birds are hushed to rest ; the lark alone, the 
earliest and latest of the feathered tribe, is seen fluttering about 
the fields, picking the strayed grains, and singing its customed 
by* But deeper far, and loftier, the nightingale tunes its song, 
which, mellowed by distance, resounds over the valley, and imparts 
an indescribable softness to the heai*t of the listener. The shep- 
herd Dametas, meantime seated on the brow of the hill, by the 
side of his beloved, sazes wistfully at the valley and mountains, 
tnd distant plains, which are vaguely seen through the misty twi- 
light; often turning to glance at his PhiHis, his heart full of the 
hallowed feelings of the hour, he vents them in the following song, 
accordant to the congenial harmony of surrounding nature. 
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" THE SONG OF SPRING .♦ 

(a SICILIAN ANACREONTIC.) 
1. 

Hail ! scenes of still repose and smiling green, 

The soft asylum of all tender hearts, 

Where sweetly blended all the charms are seen 

Which Nature from her boundless stores imparts ; 

Her grace to hills and verdant vales she gave. 

And to the marm*ring rills the meads that lave ; 

And in her kind and genial wishes strove. 

To form a world of bliss, an atmosphere of love. 



*' Sti sUensii, sto Tirdiira, 
Sti iDuntagDi, sti vallati 
L' ha criatc la natura 
Pri li cori innamurati. 

Lq smarra di li /ruiuii, 
Di lo sdumi in lamentu, 
L* aria, V eca chi rispanoi, 
Tuttu spira sentimentti. 

Dda farfalla accnssi vaga ; 
Lu muggita di li tori ; 
L' innoccDxa, chi vi appaga, 
Totti parranu a lu cori. 

Stu fnscliettu insinuanti 
Cliiudi un gruppu di piaciri 
Accarizaa 1' alma nmanti i 
£ ci arroba li suspiri. 

Cc4 V arrouzza li soi porti 
Apri tutti a lu dilettu ; 
Sttlu e indignu di sta sorti 
Cui non cbiudi amari in petta, 

Sulu e reu, cui pd ^uardari 
Puru, e iromobili sta scena ; 
Ma lu stissu nun amari 
£' delittu insetni ; e pena. 

Donna bella sensa amuri, 
£' na jrosa fatta in cira ; 
Senza Tezzi, scnza oduri, 
Chi nun veggeta ne spira. 

Tn nun parri o Dori mia ? 
Sta •iiensio, mi spaveota ; 
£* possibili, ch' in tia 
Qnalcbi a^ttu nun si senta ? 



Sti toi langoidi pupiddi 
Mi convincino abbattanza 
Chi r amori parra in iddt 
Cbi c'c focarin abbundanza. 



DJnami : forsi fa paura 

A lu cori to severu 

Un aflfettu di natura ? 

Un aroori finu e veru. 
£ 1* arouri un puni raggio, 

Chi lu Celu fii scappari. 

£ ch* avviva pri viaggiu 

Suli, luna, terra, e niari.' 
Iddu dnna a li suspiri 

La ducizza chiu esqnisita ; 

£d aspergi di piaciri 

Li roiserii di la vita. 
Mugghia 1' aria, e a so dispetto 

Lu Pnsturi a li capanni 

Strinci a ae T amatu ogeett« ; 

£' si scorda di 1' affaiini. 
Quann unitu a lu liuni 

Febbu tutin sicca ed ardi 

Lu Pasturi ntra un mncchiuni 

Pasci V alma cu li sguardi. 

• • • • 

Quannu provi la ducizza 
Di dui cori aroanti aniati 
Chiancirai I* insipidirza 
Di li tempi gvk passati. 

£ sti pianti, sti sduriddi 
Chi pri tiu su stati muti 
A lu cori ognunu d* iddi 
Ti dirri : joma e saluti. 

Ch' a lu focu dil* affetti 
Ogn' irvuzza chiacchiaria 
Un commereia di dilettj 
S' aprira ntra d' iddi e tia. 

Godi o Dori e fa gudiri 
Stu momenta che t* e datu 
Nun e nostra 1' avveniri 
£ pirdotu lu passatu.*' 
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2. 
The tender sighs of lovers echoes find^ 
The brilliaDt butterfly its wings displays. 
The warm wish wafted by the wandering wind. 
Returns responsive in soft am*rous lays j 
The lowing herds, the feathered tribes on trees. 
Sweetly re-murmur to the breathing breeze ; 
Love reigns around, and at its thrilling call. 
The bliss-inspiring wish pervades the breasts of all. 

3. 
Tbe soul tumultuous yields to mighty Love, 
And feels the attraction of the genial hour 3 
The tender whbpers breathe along the grove. 
And own the sway of a resistless power. 
Unblest is he who spurns what Love bestows^ 
(That sweet composer of all human woes,) 
Nor fiercer pangs can guilt remorseless find. 
Than callousness of heart and gloominess of mind. 

4. 
A maiden fair that never love's fire knows. 
Nor feels the gentle tumults of the heart. 
Is like a lifeless, painted, waxen rose. 
That ne'er does bloom, or balmy scent impart ; 
Its leaves expand not, nor its charms unfold. 
Thus art thou, PhiUis, listless, mute and cold 3 
Feels not thy breast love's sweet and hurried throes, 
Nor melts thy soul in flames, or sinks in thrilling woes ? 

5. 
But the dear glance of those deluding eyes 
Betrays the silent secret of thy breast. 
The warmth within the vivid ray supplies. 
And in the tender look Love stands confest ; 
Perhaps the name alone awakes thy fears. 
And wmmds thy chaste and unpolluted ears; — 
But lawful Love unfolds resistless charms 
When pore afiection s flame congenial bosoms wards s. 

6. 
From Heaven descending Love itsdf first came 
Escaping from the blissful skies above : 
Its charms its great original proclaim, 
(For Heaven's first pow'r, like that of earth, is Love,) 
In its bright course it kindled Sun and Moon, 
And earth and ocean felt the blissful boon ; — 
A secret joy lurks in the sigh sincere, 
And conscious rapture in the sadly-pleasfog tear. 
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7. 
When clouds overcast the sky and tempests lower^ 
And frighted mortals dire destruction wait, 
The weary shepherd seeks hb lonely how'r. 
To meet the bosom of his loving mate, 
The tempest's howl he spams — the burning ray 
That blasts and withers on the scorching day 
Assails him not : to the aeep glen he steals 
Nor any flame or heat bnt that of Hymen feels. 

8. 
When once the blissful sense of mutual love. 
Shall reign triumphant in thy bosom's throne, 
No longer will thy wav'ring fancies rove. 
Nor any other lord save Love will own : 
The past is gone ; for that 'tis vain to weep. 
The present moment prompts us joys to reap ; 
The lengthening shade, the rose s transient bloom, 
The flight of time betray, — and our eventful doom. 

9. 
As blissful Love its genial ray expands^ 
Relenting nature feels its sovereign sway. 
The herbs and flow*rs that overspread the lands. 
The teeming fields and smiling meads look gay — 
Then, PhiUis ^eax, with nature sympathia^e. 
Let Love inspire thy breast and melt thine eyes ; 
The present hour enjoy, as that alone 
Belongs to thee and me^ the past is dead and gone." 

The third eclogue is a maritime one, or pescatoria, as the 
Italians name it. This species of composition was cultivated in 
the l6th century in Italy, by Count San Martino and Bernardino 
Rota. Afterwards Ongaro wrote his Alceo, a maritime fable or 
drama, on the plan of Tasso*s Aminta, which was performed 
with much solemnity at Nettuno on the Roman coast. But the 
invention of the musical drama superseded both pastoral and 
maritime plays. Among the lyric poets who sung of the fisher- 
men's occupations and loves, were Bernardo Katto, Cavalier 
Marino, Patemo, and Mertola. The compositions of the latter 
were collected in a volume, called Le Piscatorie. Andrea Calmo 
also wrote some Rime Piscatorie in the Venetian dialect, which 
were published in 1553. 

Meli has happily adapted the language of the fishermen of his 
native country, combining it with the grace of his verse, viathout 
injuring the natural simplicity of the dialogue. In Sicily, a noble 
island, hemmed in by a long line of delightful coast, and rich in 
a variety of maritime sceneiy, the avocationa of fiabermen upon a 
blue tideless sea, seem to partake of the romantic spirit that still 
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hovers round that favourite region. Meli introduces a groupe of 
fishing girb chiittering and joking, and telling of tbeir loves, in the 
tbsence of their parents. Their very names Pidda, Lidda, and 
Ridda sound congenial to their condition. The beginning of the 
ditlogue affords a specimen of that striking cadence for which the 
poetrj of the Italian dialects, and especially of the southern ones, 
n remarkable. 

** Mentri lu Gnnri h a Marl cu la Varca 

£ la mia Gnura Mk rammari 'ncrocca 

lamu a ghiucari ntra la rina e Tarca V 
To which invitation to go and romp on the sands, Lidda pni* 
dishly replies, that she is afraid of meeting some rude swain. 

" leu vegnu ddocu chiui ? E cbi su locca ? 

Ddocu mentr 'eu sidia, mi 'ntisi diri : 

* Beata cbidda rina chi ti tocca.* !' 
Ridda also tells a story of having seen a fisherman concealed 
behind the rocks, who addressed her in an amorous song, which 
fi^htened her out of her senses, but Pidda, who is the eldest of 
the three, loses patience at this affected simplicity, and exclaims — 

'' £h via . . . muzzica cck stu jiditeddu 5 

£ vaja franca, ca ni canuscema 

Avemu tutti lu 'Nnamurateddu ;" 
litterally: ^* Come, poor innocents, bite my little finger; but let 
that pass, we know each other, and that each of us has her sweet- 
heart.'* 

Lidda at last casts off her shyness and sings the following pretty 
ditty: — 

Qonna a Culicchia jeu vogghiu parrari " When I wish to speak to my sweetheart, 

Caspissu spissu ml veni lu sfilu; which occurs pretty often, 1 seat myself 

A la finestra mi roettu a filari ; at the windo^t to spin, and when he is 

Qnann' idda passa poi ruropa In filo ; passing underneath I manage to break the 

Cadi la fqsu; ed eu roettu a gridari : thread ; the spindle falls, and I cry out 

Gnuri pri caritil proitimilu; doiefuUy, oh friend, be so kind as to pick 

Iddu lu pigghia ; mi metti a guardavi; it op for me, he does so, and looks at roe, 

lea mi nni Taju sopptlu suppilu. when I feel out of myself for joy." 

The singing and the confession are interrupted by the barsh 
voice of Lidda's mother, announcing the return of the fishermen, 
ifld.the frolicksome trio disperses. 

In Idyl VII. we have the sombre but magnificent elegy of 
fokmuni^ a poem complete of its kind. Folemnni is ^ image 
rf man persecuted by fate, forsaken by his fellow-creatures, an 
outcast of nature, dejected and despairing — ^he is one of those 
iwfal exceptions to the benignant system of compensations so 
wisely supported by Providence. The victim is here represented 
M seated on a loqely cliff overhanging the deep waves that 
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have corroded its base and have hollowed caves, into which the 
surge roars in daric eddies. The halcyon has built its nest on the 
bare and steep side, and its cry is heard afar over the foaming 
billows. Polemuni was the son of a wealthy fisherman, who had 
himself followed successfully the same vocation, and had at one 
time a tight boat and stores of nets and tackle ; on shore he was 
the gayest of the gay, and the idol of the lasses of that (XMUt. 
Misfortune came ; a storm swamped his boat, his love proved 
faithless, he was forsaken and slighted by all. But Polemuni — 
and this we look upon as the moral of the tale — Polemuni had a 
vice, an original sin, the oldest on record in the history of man — ^ 
pride, the vanity of knowledge. We are told that he was versed in 
the science of the stars ; he could read in their aspect, he could 
tell when they looked threatening and when propitious: he had 
learned all this at an early age on a solitary shore from Proteus, 
who taught him to read in the fatal book of destiny. But what 
avails him now his great learning ? — it could not avert his fate, it 
could not ensure the fidelity of his friends, it only now embitters 
his misfortunes. Behold him with his poor reed in hand, pre- 
tending to follow his wonted occupation, whilst he is venting his 
anguish in song. 

*' I find myself alone in this wide world, I know not how nor where- 
fore, forlorn and forsaken by all ; no one seems to remember my name, 
nor to care about me. 

** What boots it that this earth is spacious and magnificent, while my 
only estate is this cliff, buffeted by the winds and waves. 

*^ Thou, O cliff ! art my only home : thou, O fisbing-rod ! feedest 
me : I have no other support : you are my only friends. 
' ** Here, on this solitary spot the dawn finds me ; here tbc night dew 
meets me still ; here, rooted as it were to this rock, I am like a soul 
doomed to do penance to all eternity. 

** At times I fancy the halcyon lingers as if listening piteously to my 
complaints, whilst hovering above the foaming surge. 
' "A lizard, my inoffensive neighbour, peeps with its head out of a 
fissure in the rock, and gazes at me in wistful mood, as if wanting words 
to address me. 

** Through the silence of the night the caves below resound with hol- 
low moans', and the voice of the deep is only interrupted by the plaintive 
lays of the distant nightingale. 

*' Meanwhile I loiter here, groping about, the stars my only light ; I 
look up and gaze at them one by one, seeking for the dire pdanet that 
influences my fate. 

'^ And when I spy its dark -red light, looking ominous and portentous, 
I then recognise the star that presided at my birth. 

'^ My father foretold it all, and he shuddered with fear, for I was bom 
during an eclipse, and the owl s dismal notes announced my birth. 
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*' If ever I saw a glimpse of fortune^ it wai only for an instant^ ta 
aggravate my next sufferings. 

" My father left me a smart boat, and of nets an ample supply 3 I bad 
then numberless friends who called me by the name of brother. 

" When I returned from my fishing course^ half the village crowded 
wmnd me ; my Chloris looked ever joyiFul^ and could not bear to be away 
fima my side. 

" If perchance my boat was a few moments later than usual in reach- 
ing the shore, I saw Chloris perched upon the most advanced crag that 
jotted into the sea, as if deprecating the winds for my safety, and invoking 
to my aid all the gods of the deep. 

" But, alas ! when my treacherous destiny changed, in an instant I 
fiiWDd myself robbed of my boat, my nets, my mistress, and my friends. 

** When I think on that fatal night, I still groan with horror, and shed 
tears of agony, a cold sweat overspreads my trembling limbs. A pitiless 
storm swfdlowed my bark, and leit me bare and destitute on the coast. 

*' All was changed in an instant, misery surrounds me now, and 
the roost brilliant day seems to me like a deep dark night.'* 

The catastrophe follows. As if irritated by the touching voice 
of Polemuni's complaints. Fate hurls a fresh and more fearful 
storm against his devoted head, the winds are let loose and shake 
the rock on which he sits, the hoarse thunder and dismal howling 
of the tempest seem to sound his dirge, when the waves swell 
beyond all bounds, and rising in one mountain billow, overwhelm 
the cliff, and sweeping away the wretched victim in their receding 
ebb, plange bim into the deepest abyss of the sea, 

BleliV Odes, which fill up the second volume of his works, are 
chiefly amatory or anacreontic, a species of composition more 
ambitious in style, but at the same time more open to freedom of 
tentiroent than the pastorals. Meli has been compared to Ana- 
creon,* with this distinction, that the Greek poet, though less 
imaginative, and dwelling chiefly upon corporeal objects, expresses 
the moat trifling things with the greatest delicacy and grace, whilst 
Meli excels more in the beauty of his thoughts, and is at times 
careless about the justness of their expression. This very asser- 
tion corroborates our Judgment that the Sicilian poet is less sen- 
loal, and that, in spite of the voluptuousness of some of his 
images, there is in his poetry a redeeming spirit which tends to 
elevate the mind, even while he is singing the triumphs of a level- 
ling passion. We, however, even with reference to truth and 
natare, prefer his pastorals. 

Of hk Odes, some of which are exquisitely finished, we have 
only space to notice the sixth, Lu Labru, and by way of compa- 

* Scira, Prospetto della Storia letteraiia di Sicilia nel Secolo XVITI. Palermo : 1898. 
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tmosu we hate placed by its aide an Italian translation by Profea- 
sor Rosini, of Fisa, ^hose novel was reviewed in our last number. 

-" Dinimii diiiimi, Apozza nica '* Dimmi, diiumi, Apetta cara 

Uniii v«i cuMi roattiiiu? Ove Tai si di mauiiio? 

Non c' e ciroa ch' anrussisca Tot to e Dott«, e non rfscfaiara 

Di lu muQti a nai vicinu : Anco il inonte a noi Ticiiio. 

Trema ancora, ancora luci Treina ancora, ancor biancbeggw 
La ruggiada ntra li prati ; La rugiada iu grembo ai pmU : 

Duna accura nun ti arruci Deh ! cbe molli io non ti veggU 

L' all d* oni diKcati ! D'oro i vanni delicati. 

Li sciuriddi durmiggbiusi I fioretti dormigliosi 

Ntra li virdi sui buttani Entro i verdi lor bottoni 

Stannu ancura •tritti e chiosi Stanno ancor tutti nascosi 

Co li t«sti a pinnuloni. Colle teste a pensSloni. 

Ma r alusaa »* affatka ! Ma cbe val te non rischiaim? 
Ma tu Toli e fai caminu ! L' ale motri e Cm aimiiuDo! 

Diinmi, dirani), Apuzza nica, Dimmi, dimmi, ApetU cara 

Unni vai cotsi mattinu ? Ove vai si di mattino ? 

Cercfaf meli ? E sidda d cbtssa Cerchi il roel ? Se hai tal desio 
Chiudi r aK, e vn ti stracctf i ; Chiodi I'ale* e non stancarti : 

Ti lu' nzigno un locu fissu Ceitu ou loco so ben io 

Uoui ai serapri cbi socari : Ave avrai da saziarti. 

Lo cuDotd lu mla arauri, La diletta del roio core, 
Nici mia di 1* oechi -beddi ? Nice mia, conosd ta ? 

'Ntra ddi labbri c' ^ an sapnri, Ne' suoi iabbri ell' ba uo aapofc 

'Na ducizza chi roai spcddi. Un tal dolce, cbe non piu ! 

'Ntra lu labbru culuritu Entro il labbro colorito 
Di la caru amata ben!, Del mio caro amato Bene 

C d la alcli chiii tquiittu, Etti il mele pik sqaitico : 

Suca, sucalu, ca veni." Sug^, •oggilo, che viene." 

That Meli was a oaoral and religious man, althqugh his muse 
sometimes assumed the sportive garb of tbe Tejan, we have abutt- 
dant proofs even in these volumes. His " Inno k Dio" his son- 
net " Fiducia in Dio/' and even his eclogues, are full of expres- 
sions of gratefulness to tbe Author of All, and of adi&iralion for 
His works. Meli shared the proverbial lot of poets; he was 

Eoor, though not indigent* The late King Ferdinand granted 
iin, however, a small pension, for which the poet expressed bis 
gratitude in respectful but not adulatory terms. 

Meli wrote a mock-heroic poem under the title of ** Don 
Quixote/' in twelve cantos. It is a sort of imitation in verse of 
that celebrated novel. It abounds with beauties of detail, although 
the ludicrous prevails throughout, and is often carried to tbe fniT'* 
cical. He also wrote a volume of fables. His works were col- 
lected and published at Palermo, under his own revision, in 1814, 
in seven volumes. The poet died not long after, at an advanced 
age. Since that time other editions have been made ; and Pro? 
fessor Rosini of Pisa has translated into Italian some of Meli's 
finest lyric and pastoral pieces, which, however, lose considerably 
by the transfusion. 
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Art. VII. — Relation d*un Voyage dans la Mflrmariqiie, la Cyre- 
ndique, et les Oasis d'Auyeiah et de Maradeh ; accompagnee 
de Cartes Giographiques et Topographiques, et de Planches 
representant Us Monumens de ces Contrees, Par M. J. R. 
Pacho. Ouvrage public sous les Auspices de S. E. le Minis- 
tre de rint^rieur. I)edi6 au Roi. Texte in 4tOj avec Atlas de 
Planches in folio. Paris. 1827-29. 
Although the year 1827 appears upon the title-page of this 
fOJome as the date of publication, the fourth and concluding liv- 
rwQn has but recently appeared — we regret to find — as a posthu* 
nous sequel to the work. The interest of M. Pacho's narrative 
ii considerably lessened, to the English reader, by the account of 
tke Cyrenaica contained in Captam Beechey's narrative. This 
circoautaoce detracts nothing, however, from the merits of his 
perfofiMBce ; smd as he reached Cyrene by a different route, and 
explored several parts of the region to which the English traveller 
fbd not penetrate, our abstracts of his narrative may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. But the circumstances which led to his 
enterprise must first be explained; and with these we shall con- 
nect a brief notice of his life, extracted from the memoir prefixed 
to the present volume. 

In the year 1824, the Paris Geographical Society offered a pre- 
mium of 3000 francs to the traveller who should furnish the best 
account of the Cyrenaica; a tract of country highly interesting 
^fom the historical recollections connected with it, and reported 
to be rich in the monuments of ancient art. Hitherto, the attempt 
to explore this region had been constantly baffled. About the 
yetr I7fi0, a French surgeon of the name of Grranger penetrated 
to Cyrene under the dangerous and equivocal protection of a 
<^iefuiin of banditti, and he succeeded in copying a great number 
of inscriptions ; but his papers never reached Europe. The 
^goe and imperfect notices relating to this country furnished by 
Paul Lucas and Bruce, served only to excite curiosity. The nar- 
^fe of Dr. Delia Cella, who accompanied the army of the 
Paiha of Tripoli in an expedition against the Arabs of Barca in 
^^i?^ communicated some acceptable and interesting information 
^ regird to the coast of the PentapoUs ; but be had no oppor- 
tnnty of pushiiig'bis researches far into the interior. In 1819, a 
J^ey to Cyrene was accomplished by the Apostolic prefect at 
Tripoli, Father Pacifico; but of its results we know nothing. In 
tbe followmg year, Lieutenant-General Minutoli, in the Prussian 
service, accompanied by Drs. Hemprich and Ehrenberg, attempted 
to reach Cyrene from Alexandria ; but the general had only 
reached the foot of the Catabathmus Minor, when he was induced 
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to abandon the enterprisei and three of his companions who 
resolved to proceed, were stopped at the ridge of hills which 
divides the territories of Tripoli and Egypt. In 1832, Captam 
Beechey and his brother were employed by the Admiralty to sur- 
vey the northern coast of Africa from Tripoli eastward as far as 
Dema, and their researches among the rums of Cyrene formed 
the crowning labour of the expedition. M. Pacho, however, was 
not i^ware that he had been anticipated by the English traveller, 
till he received the information at Cyrene itself. He was in 
£g}'pt when he learned, through our late Consul-General, Mr. 
Salt, that the Geographical Society had issued the programme 
above mentioned, which decided him upon attempting the enter- 
prise that had long occupied his imagination. Before the end of 
(he year 1825, he presented himself at Paris as "a claimant for the 
offered prize. After due investigation, on the report of the late 
estimable and learned M. Malte Brun, it was adjudged to him; 
and this honourable reward had been preceded by a vote of thanks 
from the Academy of Inscriptions, which had respect more parti- 
cularly to the archaeological portion of his labours. The publi* 
cation of his Travels was immediately decided upon, and permb- 
tion was obtained to dedicate them to the King. But M. Pacho 
appears to have anticipated more solid rewards ; and wounded 
bride or disappointed ambition mduced a state of mind which at 
length verged on insanity, and he perished the victim of his mor- 
bid feelings, having just lived to pen the last lines of the present 
work. The following particulars of his previous history are far** 
nished by his friend^ M. Larenaudiire. 

" John Raymond Paebo was bom at Nice in January, 1794. Hit 
father was a rich merchant, much respected, whose ancestors were of 
Swiss origin. Left an orphan when only eight years old — an age at 
which the care of a mother and the vigilant tenderness of a father are lo 
much needed — ^he was placed in the College of Toumon, in the depart- 
ment of Ard^che. There, his taste for drawing and botany was all at 
once developed, and was rivalled only by his love of poetry -, predilectiool 
which ill accorded with the dry study of law, to which he was desthied* 
Before the course of his studies at Aix was comj^eled, he, in 1814, 
abandoned them, to return to his native place, where he received the 
portion of property that fell to him as an inheritance. Master of a ibr* 
tune consisting wholly of personal property, at that time of life when 
little solicitude is felt for the future, and the necessity for saving is thi 
b^t thing ever thought of, M. Pacho travelled into Italy, and spent soomTJ 
time at Turin. This tour enriched only his mind, increased only bi4 
information, and augmented only his enthusiasm for the fine arts and the 
monuments of antiquity. His fortune suffered from it ; and in Julji 
1817^ he came to Paris in the hope of repairing it. He flattered hunsdf 
tbat^ by the profession of painting, he might acquire a competence ; ami 
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he liad made soqk lofty attempts in this line, when be received an inYi- 
tptioQ from his brotlier, a merchant at Alexandria, to join him there. 
He repaired thither under all the illusions of hope, but these were 
speedily dissic^ed j and, after remaining there a year to no purpose, he 
returned to Paris to resume the exercise of his pencil. The trifling 
remnoeration be obtained for a few portraits, together with the still 
•■lalkr Sams he received for some contributions to the journals, were far 
Axm beii^ adequate to his support. He began to be anxious respecting 
hb ftitore prospects^ when his brother invited him to repair a second 
time to Egypt. He arrived at Cairo on the 12th of February, 1822. 
Daring the nrst months of his residence, be employed himself in taking 
A ct cb et of some of the monuments in that great city and its environs. 
He submitted his performances to M. Jumel, then director of one of the 
{Mtba's cottoo manufactories, who agreed to furnish him with the funds 
necessary for exploring Lower Egypt. He traversed that country from 
the month of December, 1822, till April, 1823, when M. Jumel, having 
Men into disgrace, was deprived of the means of supporting this scien- 
tific enterprise. His death, which occurred shortly afterwanls, blighted 
aQ M. Pacbo's hopes, compelling him to confine to his portfolio a great 
Qnaber of drawings, more or less curious, of ancient sites and monu- 
BKBts and objects of natural history. Possessed of this unproductive 
wealth, he pined ivithout occupation or patronage in the city of Cairo, 
tiQ bis health began to give way under the anxieties arising from inac- 
tioD, so painful to individuals of ardent temperament ; the decline of his 
plmicai vigour brought on despondency ; and he was upon the point of 
liiikiDg onder it, when he had the good fortune to find a protector and 
fneod m M. Celestin Guyenet, of the Canton of Neufchatel, the founder 
and director of the viceroy*s calico manufactory. On M. Pacho*s repre- 
seating to him his precarious situation, he became warmly interested in 
his exploratory projects ; and from this merchant, the friend of science, 
M. P^ho obtained the funds requisite for prosecuting his researches, and 
for undertaking a visit to the five Oases. Setting out from Cairo on the 
1 7th of November, he visited successively Fayoum, the Oasis of Siwab, 
SI Arasbieb, and Faredghah. He regretted that circumstances did not 
sOow of hb exploring three isolated villages four days N. W. of Fared- 
giuh, wbicb were described to him as containing numerous ruins of 
Meat edifices. From Faredghah he returned to Siwah, the Oasis of 
Ei^ODiu, and the temple of Keroum ; thence he turned his steps towards 
Bod Hassan and Siout, and repaired to Beni-Ali, where he remained 
thirteen dap, in order to obtain from Hamed Bey, the Kiahya of Cairo, 
isae Arab« as guides. With them he visited the Valley of Ruins, the 
Qns of El Karjeb, Gainah, Boolak, Dakakim, Berys, and their environs. 
IctiactDg bis steps, he then turned to the westward, and penetrated to 
die Oasis of Dhakel, passing through Ain Amour, Ballat (or Ballata), 
■id Theouda (Tenida?) ; he explored Wady El Gharb, which contains 
aiae viUages, and the Bahr-bila-ma, (or waterless river,) which traverses 
the Oasis. He then took a northern route, which led him through 
Fanfrah to Siout, whence he returned to Cairo in the course of August, 
1824. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. O 
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During his first joamev to the Oasis of Amcnon, oar Trtircller 
bad frequently heard the Welled-Ali Arabs speak of Jebel Akhdar, 
the modern name of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis ; and their descrip- 
tions of its verdant hills, springs of pure water, and marvellous 
ruips, bad powerfully inflamed his imagination, exciting a strong 
desire to explore diat ancient site. He imparted this project to 
Mr. Salt, who, while he concealed from our traveller none o£ the 
perils of the excursion, put into his hands the proposal issued by 
the Paris Society. M. Pacho*s resolution was soon formed ; but 
a formidable obstacle remained to be got over. He was without 
money, and his first applications for the requisite assistance were 
unsuccessful. His anxiety became extreme, when M. Guyenet 
a^ain stood his friend, and defrayed all the expenses of his journey 
with a disinterestedness which, as M. Larenaudi^re remarks, fiuds 
more admirers than imitators. He was accompanied in this enter- 
prise by M. Miiller, a young orientalist, whose acquaintance with 
Arttbic had already been of great service to him ia the Oases^ and 
would be still more needful in Cyrenaiea. Having obtained letters 
•f reconunendation from Mohamcned Alt, addressed totbe Pasha 
of Tripoli, as welt as from the Consuls-General of France and 
£nd<ind, they left Alexandria on the Sd of No^^inber, and an*ived 
at Dema in safety. Thence they explored the region of the Pen- 
tapolis in all directions ; and, after visiting the Oases of Maradeh 
and Aujela, returned to Cairo by the Ammonian Oasis and the 
Valley of Natron. They reached the Egyptian capital on the 1 7th 
of July, 1895. M* Pacho arrived in Paris, to lay before the 
Geographical Society the fruits of his researches, iu the Novem- 
ber following. The sequel must be given in the words of M. 
Larenaudi^re. 

" From the day of bis arrival at Paris to that of his death, M. Pacho 
applied himself unreraittingly to the preparation of bis Travels for the 
press. Living in profound retirement, be devoted the whole day, and 
frequently the hours of night, to the work which be looked to as his 
lairest title to the approbation of the learned world. This constant ten- 
sion of mind, together with his complete isolation from society, and the 
absence of .every object that might divert his thoughts, rapidly induced a 
state of misanthropic feeling, vi^hich was fatally aggravated by the con- 
stant pressure of the diflSculties inseparable from a literary life and a pre- 
carious situation. The same M. Guyenet who bad defrayed the expenses 
of his travels, continued to afford him bis pecuniary assistance at Paris. 
Too proud to solicit at the hand ofpower those favours which he deemed 
himself entitled to as a right, M. Pacho became indignant at not having 
bis application anticipated. ' Perhaps rewards, which would not have 
been favours, might have had a happy effect upon his character, and hav^ 
subdued his dark melancholy. This soon gained upon him to that deplo- 
rable degree, that be was led to suspect the fidelity and attachment of 
his friends, and to withdraw himself within a daily contracting circle. li 
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wc fiyml witb glaoro the prospects of futurity, which wonld have pre- 
Koccd no source of disquietude to a person of different character. Had 
k eotered upon thatt future, he would hav^ seen that he stood in need 
of DO one to ensure bis success. In the midst, however, of bis laborious 
occapatioos, his health began to give way, and the stimulants to which 
\t bad recourse revived his energies for the moment, only to plunge him 
into a state of greater exhaustion. Agitating thoughts of death at length 
b^sQ to haunt Lis mind. The writer of these lines had sometimes the 
htppiDc^ of calming for a short season his troubled spirit ; but the im- 
premoD of such consolations soon wore off, and despondency would seizfe 
^frtth upon its Tictim. Under this fearfiil stniggle reason gave way. 
yL Facho ceased to live, or rather ceased to suffer, on the 26tfa of Janil* 
•y, 1829> al the age of thirty-five years and three days." 

The sad tale is here told with all thre delicacy of friendship, and 
we have no wiah further to lift the veil, 

*' Or draw his frailties from their dread abode." 

It is sufficiently apparent, that, while possessed of physical ener- 
gies that rendered him equal to all the fatigues*, privations, ^nd 
daogers which he had to encounter in traversing unlpaown and 
dmrt xegioBs, this enterprising traveller was unarmed with those 
pnodples which are the only source oif moral strength, as well as 
tlie sole means of self-government. The men of the desert had 
furnished him, we are told, with the model of the independent 
diaracter which he aspired to maintain ; and smitten with the 
wild virtues of the wandering Arab, he displayed too much of the 
iiB)e untameable spirit, which led him to resent the restraints 
«id customary forms of civilized society. He had been buoyqd 
up throughout his exertions by a fervid enthusiasm,* and the ebb 
tide of his feelings left him stranded in helpless dejection. And 
thus, after weathering the storm, he went down m port. The 
<l^ath of poor Clapperton in the midst of the friendly Fellatahs,. 
w even that of the more unfortunate Major Laing, who fell be- 
i^eatb the dastardly hand of an assassin, strikes u^ with less me- 
Incboly than the unhappy and premature termination of M. 
Pacho's ardent career, amid the glittier and gaiety of the soi-disant 
• capital of the civilized world.'* » 

That portion of the present work which is, in some respects, 
tbe least interesting to the general reader, is valuable on account 
tf its making us acquainted with a part of the coast to which 
Captain Beechey's survey did not extend, and a region scarcely 
bown to modem geography, the ancient Marmarica. This tract, 

* ia tpeduDgof bis own arduous career as a traveller, M.Padio oset these expressions: 
^-^ i oette carri^ dansJaqoelle, lottant sans cesae contre les fatigues et les sonffranoss, 
^ stccoBberait bientdt, si 1' on n' 6tait soatenu ftar f imagination, et si V imaginatioii 
•* yMx eUe-m^me, par Tamoor par et d^sint^ressi^ de la vcrit^.** 
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esteDding from Alexandria to the Gulf of Bomba, is 150 leagues 
in leiigtb from east to west. The northern part consists of a strip 
of arable soil lying along the coast, and not reaching inland further 
than from ten to fifteen leagues. In proceeding southward towards 
the AmmonianOasisy nothing is to be met with but an arid desert, 
spotted here and there with patches of a saline soil. The tract of 
arable land is divided into a series of plains, by the hills which cross 
it: these gradually rise in elevation as they recede from the coast, 
and sometimes give birth to torrents which, in winter, find their 
way to the sea. From Abousir to the Smaller Akabah, the shore 
is in general bordered by a dike of whitish sands, which fuqs 
out Tery far under the waters, occasioning shallows dangerous to 
vessels. This sandy dike is sometimes interrupted and replaced 
by the rocky prolongations and spurs of the hills. To the west 
of the Smaller Akabah, the coast presents a greater inequality of 
surface, sometimes terminating in steep rocks against which the 
waves of the sea dash themselves. In this part of the shore, more 
especially, there are still to be seen numerous creeks or coves, 
which have served in remote times as natural ports, or have af- 
forded shelter to vessels ; but the sands with which tliey are now 
blocked up, and the encroachments of the sea, have rendered 
them, for the most part, useless ; and it is only in the rocky parts 
of the coast that any vestiges of their ancient form have beeu pre- 
served. 

'' The soil of Marmarica bears tbroughout,'* (says M. Pacho,) '* the 
traces of baviog undergone great physical changes, ^ its actual state 
of devastation presents the picture of human revolutions. Marine shells, 
incrusted in the rock, madrepores scattered on the hills, basaltic and 
granitic fragments rolled down upon the secondary rocks, and a disor- 
derly assemblage of minerals of various descriptions, form the general 
appearance which tbis country exhibits. Painful is the impression which 
it makes upon the mind of the traveller. The continued nakedness of 
the soil renders him the more sensible of the annihilation of the towns 
and the disappearance of their inhabitants. He sees nothing before him 
but grey plains and arid hills : he proceeds, and still the scene wears the 
same aspect 5 and in the midst of this vast picture, destitute alike of life 
and colour, the presence of man is faintly indicated to him by the distant 
bleating of flocks and the dark spots of the Arab tents." 

The geological structure varies as little as the physical aspect 
of the region. In the Mareotic valley, freestone is more frequent 
than the calcareous formation ; but, on approaching the Akabah- 
eUSoloom, or Greater Akabah, the latter predominates, and fre- 
quently becomes testaceous, or is mixed with the freestone. 
Beds of quartz are sometimes, but rarely, found in a few of the 
i^avines. In the tract of higher land between the Greater Akabah 
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and the Gulf of Bomba, masses of freestone are, as it were, 
grafted apon tlie calcareous rock, and sometimes the two sides 
of 1 vnUey present hills of a different formation. The soil, chiefly 
argillaceous, is by no means ill adapted to cultivation. Ihe most 
fettiie spots are the low places which longest retain the waters left 
bj the rains, and the table-land on the summit of the hills, the 
elevation of which secures them against the encroachment of the 
wads. Wherever the rocky barrier, or the spurs which proceed 
ftom it, running from east to west, leave an opening, or afford a 
passage by their dimmished height, the sands driven by the south- 
erly wmds, join on to the arable latids, and sometimes extend 
ibeir encroachments to the very shore. 

Tbe scanty vegetation which covers the soil of Marmarica, 
consists chiefly of different species of salt-wort, growing along 
the sea-shore and near the salt-lakes : among these is constantly 
>Mi tbe sabola vermicvlatay which rises into a shrub. A ligne- 
ous species of artemisia, called sheah, extends from the Smaller 
Abbah to the Syrtic Gulf, following the southern part of the 
arable land. The scilla maritima is found throughout the same 
tract, but only in the most fertile parts, between the shore and 
tbe boundary of the arable land. The plains are generally thick 
set with its long upright spikes, which, when dry, serve the inha- 
bitants for fuel, and while green, afford relief to the eye, by the 
wbite flowers growing in a terminal cluster. In the same parts 
is fennd a species of rubia. After the early rains, foliaceous 
bcbens and other cryptogamia (roccella and lungwort) cover the 
aoil in profusion ; the climate of Marmarica approaching, in this 
relpect, to that of Europe, and being entirely distinguished from 
tbat of Egypt. Iti the hollows of the plains, the bottoms of the 
v^ys, and even in the sandy places, numerous species of gra- 
oiina are found, with some of the tribes of syngenesia and other 
hmilies, which are particularized by M. Pacho, but none very 
remarkable. As to trees, with the exception of a few palm*trees 
at Boun-Adjoubah and Berek Marsah, any that are to be found 
ai this country, far from interruptmg for a moment the bareness 
^ its aspect, actually elude observation. *f In fact," saj^s M. 
Pacho, << the alluvial lands, which contain the ruined cisterns 
^ the quarries, afford room for the growth of some wild fig- 
t^eea {Jicus carted) and carob-trees ; but these trees, the tops of 
^*aich scarcely rise above the level of the soil, have the appearance 
rf being buried in the bowels of the earth, and till you are very 
*cv them, are undistinguishable from the surrounding vegetation." 

[Hie zoology of Marmarica is confined to a small number of 
"wtwls. The hare is most frequently to be met with, and is 
nnfited by tbe Arab with the 9oulotik, a species of greyhound. 
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origioany from Western Barbary, which is trained for the pur- 
pose. Troops of gazelles follow the wiudings of the valleys, 
sometimes approaching even to the coast. They are very fond 
of the aromatic plants of the desert, particularly the stiUice tubi^ 
fora^ called by the Arabs, hashishrtl'gazal. A small species of 
wolf, the jackal, the hyena, the hedge-hog, the rat, and the jerboa, 
are the other quadrupeds of this region. Among the reptiles, the 
most inoffensive is the tortoise, wfajch i^ frequently found under 
tufts of bushes in the plains. The ceraUes ta)ces refuge from the 
rains of winter in the cavities of ruined cisterns, where it is fouad 
in company with scorpions, lizards, and other species of tliat 
hideous family. Insects are numerous, among whicb, the scarttr 
b^us sacer recals the mythology of £gypt. 

In a country in which the sight of a tree is a phenomenon, the 
birds of song must, of course, be rare and few. Among the nu- 
merous tenants of the air, those which habitually frequent M«r- 
marica, M. Pacho says, are in harmony with the dreariness of the 
scene ; their songs are only sinister cries, and they mo? e Ooty in 
search of prey. The eagle, the kite, and the vulture, may be seea 
hovering over the flocks ; or companies of crows crowding round 
a solitary carcass ; while, in the crevices of rocks, or ajuid the 
rubbish of ruins, the owl conceals herself from the glare of day. 
** The sea-shore presents a sight not more cheerful. The halcyon, 
the stork, and other aquatic birds are seen sometimes like immove- 
able points on the surface of the lagoons; or, ranged upon .the 
shore in a regular line, they quietly suffer the waves to break over 
them. Sometimes, this monotonous stillness is broken by a precipi- 
tate flight, and the utnH>st confusion prevails among them, but it is 
to announce the coming storm. Towards the end of Derember, 
however, when the shore is covered with a scanty verdau*e, a great 
multitude of birds of passage,— larks, quails^ and pheasanti^, 
make this their resting-place before pursuing their periodienl 
migration." 

Yet this country exhibits traces of having once been oecupicyl 
by a civiJized and even numerous population ; and there are marks 
of the e^rtraordinary exertions which were made to supply the 
deficiency of water. Canals of irrigation cross the. plaine in every 
direction, and even wind up the sides of the hills. TlTe ancient 
cisterns are numerous ; they are frequently divided into several 
chambers, adorned with pillars, and coated with a cemisnt harder 
than stone. But the monuments of Marraaric^ possess none of 
the elegant and classic character of those of CyrenCy being rudcc 
and more in the Egyptian style, bnt of no high antiquity. M. 
Pacho expresses his deckled opkiion, from an examination. rof 
these ancient vestiges, that the Egyptians had neither erecl^ any 
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moffiunicnts nor founded any town in Mamiarica, prior to the 
Greek conquest; and that^ before that time^ this country ¥^a8 only 
uibabfftedy as now, by Nomade hordes. 

Abousir, the ancient Taposiris, situated in the Mareotic valley, 
o«cc famed for its vines, and, in the lime of Macrizy, covered* 
wkb gardens, now consists of a heap of ruin^ ; amid which are 
atSi distingaffshable a temple of the Greek era, a pharos, now 
caHerf the Tower of the Arabs, and the foundations of a structure 
which seems to answer to the baths erected by Justinian. There 
are some ^natural grottos which have served as catacombs, with 
sculptured fagades of rude workmanship, and several cisterns on 
the declivity of the hiH. But, with the exception of the temple, 
which may be referred to the time of the first Ptplemies, every 
lUng is purely Greek, Roman, or Arabian, t^ive hours to the 
8; E. of Abousir are the ruins of an ancient town now called 
Bounmah ; and between Abousir and Boumnah are other vestiges 
ef ancient -villages, and remains of a canal in good preservation^ 
fenned of two ranges of stones coated inside with a reddish 
eemem. Of tbe groves and gardens, however, mentioned by the 
Arabian historian, not the least trace is discernible; not a tree of 
any kind shades the soil. The vegetation is generally ligneous, 
but sever arborescent, not even in the water-courses foritied by 
the nms. Ten hours to the south of Boumnah, in the mid^t of 
tbe sands, is found a small mosqne, built with ancient materials. 
it is called Kassar Ghettajiah. Two columns, one of blue por* 
pbyry, the other of red granite, are lying in the middle of the 
enclosure. Outside are seen some other fragments of marble 
colooHis, and, at some distance from the mosque, are vestiges of 
an Arab village with remams of pointed arches. The situation of 
Ghettajiah, M. Pacho remarks, clearly proves, that the desert has 
gained upon the cultivated lands, owing to the present bareness 
of the soil, formerly covered with all sorts of trees, and the absence 
of hills sufficiently elevated to form a barrier against the sands. 
It is probable that, in a few centuries more, the sands will spread 
themselves over the Mareotic valley till they join the sea. 

Tbe war between Typhon and Osiris is, we well know, of very 
ancient standing; and this is not the only part of the Libyan 
territory in which the malignant deity has obtained the ascendancy. 
In the once flourishing and populous province of Fayoum, the 
ancient Arsinoe, the arable soil is supposed to be reduced to one- 
third of its original extent. It is fEir from improbable that, by 
means of the Bahr^bila'tnaj the waters of Fayoum once commu* 
nicated with the lake of Mareotis ; aud one cause of the physical 
revolution xwbich has taken place in this region .is the gradual 
tending of the Nile to the right Ihfie, in which it has the greatest 
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foi:ce. Buty wherever the 4e9ert has encroacbod upon the- terci- 
tory of productive industry, mau has been the real author of the 
devastation. War, tyranny, and crime have opened the way for 
the tremendous operation of that physical agency which has per- 
petuated the desolation. In many places hi the Oases, ruins and 
monuments are seen isolated in the midst of the sandy ocean. 
One reason of this is, says M. Pacbo, that ** the ChrisUans, and 
after them the Arabs, have been led by the, spirit of their reU^ioQ 
to establish their dwellings at a distance from those of the anaent 
inhabitants. The latter being thus abandoned, the trees, with 
which they were surrounded, have perished for want of care ; and 
this rampart being destroyed, the desert has advanced." We v^ 
much question, however, the voluntary abandonment of ferUle 
plantations by either Christians or Arabs; and the stumps ^f 
burned palm-trees and vine-stocks in some places tell a different 
tale. Under a feeble and oppressive government, the cultivator 
has been compelled to retire before the inroads of the sons of the 
desert ; and the canals of irrigation which once converted even 
the s^ids into fertile soil, have, through neglect, become closed 
and choked up. The spriugs that ouce fed them, having ceased 
to flow, become brackish, and the vegeUition withers. The soil 
laid bare to the action of a Libyan sun, is rapidly pulverized; the 
atmosphere becomes drier, and evaporation more rapid ; the wiU 
animals, which had retired before the domestic flocks and herds, 
can no longer find sustenance io th^ir ancient domain, where once 
an indigenous vegetation formed their natural food. The cha- 
racter of the winds . of heaven become changed by the altered 
nature of the soil they blow ov^r, and come laden with the fiery 
particles swept from the quartz or sandstone rocks, which are 
behig. ground to powder by their fiery action. Mingled with 
animal and vegetable matter, this fatal deposite might, by irrigation, 
be rendered subservient to the purposes of agriculture ; but, suf- 
fered to accumulate, the sands extend like an inundation, till every 
thing living disappears, except the ant, the lizard, the scorpion^ 
and the beetle, which claim the desert as their own.* 

The modern inhabitants of Marmarica are entirely Bedouin. 
.The region between Alexandria and the Greater Akabah, is occu- 
pied exclusively by those of the great tribe of Welled Ali, who 
are divided into four branches or clans, subdivided into families. 
The plateau of Zarah, on the summit of Jebel Akabah, is divided 
between the Welled Ali and the Harabi (or warriors), to whom 
the remainder of Marmarica belongs. Some Maraboot families 

* That the Hedjas, (lie desert in which Mecca fttands, has undergone a slniiUr 
f^hysicai revolution, if far firom improbiible. It teems dfAcult otherwise (o tcoount 
for the urigiual choice of (he titc^Sce Modem Trmt^Utrs Abjibia, p. f 9t« 
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ate distribotcd among ail these tribes. The total population of 
Mannaiica, M. Pacho estiolates at not more than 3B/)00 soub, 
of whom half may be capable of bearing arms, and 4000 possess 
horses. This estimate, however, requires explanation, since the 
proportion of male adults to the total population is made to 
differ widely from every usual calculation. If 19,000 armed men 
be a correct estimate, the number of souls can scarcely be under 
lOO^XX). But of wandering hordes^ it is impossible to form any 
compntatiofi approaching to correctness. 

From the |^m of the Egyptian delta to the Cyrenean plateau, 
there is a soccession of ascents, the table-lands forming vast ter* 
races one above the other. Dresieh, a ruined town not far from 
the sea, is the limit of the district of Mariout (Mareotis). The 
tnreller then enters upon that of Jebel Kourmah. At seven 
hours from that place is Maktaerai, where are remains of what 
appears to have been a Troglodytic village. More than two 
haodred chambers have been rudely excavated in the freestone 
rock, each with its separate door-way ; and there is no appearance 
whatever of their having* been designed for sepulchral purposes* 
Half an hour further, on an eminence, are the ruins of one of 
those square forts enclosing a well, which are found throughout 
the Sjrtis and the district of Barca, forming, apparently, a chain 
of fortified posts for the protection of the frontier agaiiist the 
barbarians, and for keepmg open the communication . between 
JEgypt and Africa. Both Appian and Diodorus mention the 
practice of erecting these pyrgoi, near or over the watering places. 
Seven hours further is another similar walled enclosure crowning 
a height, called Kassar Jammemeh. Two hours to the north are 
several wells and foundations, not far from the promontory now 
caUed EI Haif, where M. Pacho would place the ancient Deris. 
About twelve hours to the westward, the traveller arrives at the 
Akabah el Sougha'i^, or Smaller Descent, the Catabatkmus 
Minor of Ptolemy, forming the first step of the vast staircase* 
This range of hills, running from south to north, rises about 500 
feet above the level of the sea, and terminates in Ras £1 Ks^iais, 
the Hermaa Extrema of Ptolemy. Beyond this is another chain 
of heights, called Mendar el Medah« running N.N.\Y* and 
S. S. E., and forming die valley of Wady Thaoun, in which are 
several ancient sites. A remarkable square monument on an 
eoyoence, called Kassaba Zarghah el Ghublieh, M. Pacho pro- 
DooBces to be utidoubtedly a mausoleum of the Ptolemaic era ; 
Old at Kassaba Zarghah el Baharieh, two hours further north- 
ward, is another monument of more elegant proportions, and, 
probably, later architecture. Near it are ancient foundations, and 
a sepulchral grotto containing arched niches ; and a little to- the 
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east is the tfniall port of Mahadeby wkkh oor Traveller would 
identify with tbe ancient Gyxis or Zygis. * Six hours to the N. W* 
is a port which presents a very advantageous maritime position. 
Upon tihe sandy shore, and covered with a bed of alg<t, are the 
famt traces of an ancient town, the ancient Paratoniunu M, 
Pacho states, however, that it is no longer known under tlie name 
of Baretoun, bat is called Berek-Marsab. It was formerly 
made, by the Welled AU, the periodical entrepdt 'of their c«m«- 
merce; but, in 1819» Mabommed Ali succeeded in inducing 
them to desert it for Damanhour and Alexandria; and since then, 
the winds of the desert have covered with «and what remained of 
cultivated land and the few habitations still staodii^. 

Three boors and a half from Berek Marsah, is the fertile 
valley of Boun Ajoubah, vi4iere M. Pacho fixes tlie site of Apis^ 
the ancient frontier town of Egypt, as this valley still, according 
to some, serves as the line of demarcation between the terntoiaes 
of Egypt and Tripoli. Some groves of the 'fig^^cee, mingled with 
tbe date-palm, which bere re-appears, give to this valt^ a pic^ 
toresqae appearance, highly refreshing to the eye after traversing 
the bare and dreary desert There are 4en welle of aweat watev^ 
near which are remains of a Saracen edifice, and some more an« 
dent vestiges. According to the ancient geographers, however, 
the boundary of Egypt is- the Greater Descent, now called 
Akabah el Kebir, or el Soloum, the latter appellation being taken 
from a spacious port of that name, which M. Pacbo svpposea te 
be the JPanormus of Ptolemy. The canton of Jebel Akabeb 
forms, in fact, he sa'ys, an independent territory, separating the 
two pashaliks ; and, on this account, the greater part of the in* 
habitants have, from lime immemorial, been fugitives of different 
tribes, who have bere soaght impunity for their crimes, and wlioae 
iawleas character has rendered this pass the dread of all travellers. 
The valley which runs along the noountain, is an hour in breadth. 
Aa the waters which fio^ down the declivity in winter, give birth 
to a JuxnriaHt vegetation, it is covered at all aeasons with nn- 
jnerous Arab encampnurats. The pass itself is tbas desonbed >^ 

*' H took us an boor to asceo4 the AkHbab el Soloum, by a path formed 
from the remotest antiqifity. It is bordered, great part of the way, by 
immense rooks, the jutting angles of which bave sometimes been re- 
moved by the dkisd, wbere^bey obstructed fbe passage. Tbb nxmatsin 
rises in undulatioos of pn^vessive height ; or sometimes presents ste(^ 
sides which the camel climbs with difficulty. Tlie rock is geqeraUy of 
compact and testaceous limestone. Masses of freestone are found insu- 
lated upon the calcareous formation, or the latter is blended with the 
former. Shrubs covered the spots of earthy and filled the crevices of the 
rocks ; and I here saw, for the first time in this journey, clumps of the 
fnasdek-tree and furze. 
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** The mountain of Akabah appeaced to me about 900 feet high. It 
rites immediately from the sea-shore, whence it ruos in a S.SJEL. direo 
tion to join the heights which border on the Ammonian Oasis. On the 
soomiit 18 a table-landj extending a distance of thirteen hours from S.E. 
to N.W. Although the soil diflfers little, as regards the vegetation and 
cokmr, from that of the Smaller Akabah, the lands are more fertile and 
more generally cultivated. Hence the name of Zarah (field) given t6 
the plateau by the Arabs. In traversing it, we frequently passed by large 
encampments of shepherds." 

The northern declivity of the Akabah is a gentle descent of no^ 
more thao teo minutes to the valley of Daphneh, which is divided 
from the coast by a range of low hills, running in a direction p^r 
lallel with the mountains, and terminating eastward in Ras el 
Mellahy the ancient Ardanaxes. In this valley, more especially, 
the traces of ancient cultivation are numerous in the canals of 
inigatiou which traverse it, and wind along the sides of the hills 
m all directions. At the end of nine hours, the valley opens inU» 
a plain, the mountain of Akabah on the left running westward to 
join the C^renean plateau, while the hill on the right, loses itself 
m undulations towards the north. A road cut in the rock^ leada 
over this broken country to the pretty port of Toubrouk, which 
is sheltered by the rocky coast from all winds, except the east. 
Here are ruins of a Saracen town, apparently founded on more 
ancient vestiges; the site, probably, of Antipyrgus. Frooi the 
he^bts of Toubrouk, the route descends into the spacious valley 
of Wady el Sedd, extending to the Gulf of Bomba. Here, op* 
posite the site of an ancient town^ indicated by numerous hand- 
some fottsdatioBs, are a great number of catacombs exeavfated in 
the southern side of the hill (Mons Boir^aa), and remarkable 
as being decidedly in the Gneco-Egyptian style. Syneaius> in a 
passage cited by M* Padio, apparently alludes to these caves in 
nf aunt Bombaea as resembling the hynogea of the Egyptians. 

At the western extremity of the Wady is a fine spring, called 
Ain el G^izal (Gazelle's Fountain), forming a rivulet which falls 
into a little bay at the bottom of the BombsMin Gulf. The watei^ * 
of the spring, however, is sulphurous and . brackish, and ihe 
waves of the sea, in rough weather, mingling wkh i^ lender k 
not drinkable. The eastern end of the little bay is bordered 
with marshes, which are inhabited during susMner by a prodi- 
gious multitude of frogs, whence the port derived its ancient 
name of BiUrachus. At six hours from Ain efi Gazal, the travel- 
ler reaches Wady Temmimeh, running N.E. between the heights 
of Jebel Toubrouk and the ttK>untain of Gyrene, and discbaigiog 
its waters into the gulf. This valley M. Pacho considers as the 
ancient Aziris, and its torrent as undoubtedly the Palmrus of 
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Ptolemy; at its mouth must consequently be placed the site of 
the town of that name, which once disputed with Port Menelaus 
the honour of being the chief place of a third Lybian nome. 
Here he fixes the doubtful limits of the ancient Marmarica. 

We have been more particular in our abstract of this part of 
our author's narrative, becausje, as already intimated, it relates to 
almost new ground. We must more briefly despatch the remain- 
der of his journey. Immediately after passing a lagoon formed by 
the gulf, the traveller begins to ascend the lower terraces of the 
Cyrenean plateau. A few thinly scattered olive-trees, and some 
shrubs foreign to Marmarica, are the first perceptible indications 
of a change in the soil. The vegetation increases in vigour as he 
ascends ; and on reaching the summit after a four hours* march, 
an entirely new scene presents itself. ''The earth, uniformly 
yellow or sandy in the more western cantons, is, in these parts, 
of an ochrish-red. Rivulets gush forth on every side, nourishing 
a beautiful ve^tation, which pierces the mossy rocks, clothes the 
hills, extends m rich downs, or deveiopes itself in forests of dark 
juniper, green thuyas and pale olive-trees.'* The modem name 
of the Cyrenaica, Jebel Akhdar (the Green Mountain), expres- 
sively indicates its rich and smiling aspect. 

Crossing the north-eastern extremity of the mountain, our Tra- 
veller descended to the port of Dema, the modern capital of the 
district of Barca, where he was compelled to halt for twenty 
days, till leave was obtained from the governor of Ben-Ghazi to 
explore the tract between Dema and Grennah, the modem name 
of Cyrene. He then proceeded to ex[>lore the coast of the Penta- 
polis and the adjacent valleys. It is not till the fifteenth chapter 
of his work, that we reach Cyrene itself; but, to compensate for 
this delay, between seventy and eighty pages are devoted to the 
subject. M. Pacho appears to have made the best use of his time, 
and he describes some remarkable monuments which Captain 
Beechey seems to have overlooked ; in particular, a very large 
Avpog^</^; picturesquely situated at the extremity of the only grove 
that IS found in the plateau, and some very large and deep grottos 
about half-way between Cyrene and Apollonia, nhich he sup^ 
poses to have served, in ancient times, as magazines or bazars. 
Of the fountain of Apollo and its subterraneous conduit, so inter- 
estingly described by Mr. Beechey, M. Pacho gives a somewhat 
different account, in some respects hardly reconcilable with the 
story of the English Traveller. The latter, it will be remembered 
by those who have read bis work, explored the excavated channel 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, till he was at length compelled to 
creep upon his hands and knees through the water; and at 
the end of forty feet further, he found the channel terminate in a 
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ssMiU aperture scarcely a foot in diameter. M. Pacbo passed 
this ne plus ultra, and crawling along through the water, reached 
a irery wide but low grotto, hung with stalactites. He attempted 
to penetrate still further by crawling through the rocky bowels of 
ihe mountains; but at length he was enveloped in darkness, and 
ibe water gushing out in all directions, — appearing at once to 
spring up from the earth, and to fall from a thousand crevices in 
toe crystallized ceiling, — rose to his neck, and rendered it '' impos- 
sible, with the incumbrance of a human form, to push any further 
his aquatic reconnaissance.^' M. Pacho does not seem to have 
noticed the Greek and Roman autographs seen by Captais 
Beecbey; but, on one side of the channel, he observed, to his 
consternation, at first, the distinct prints left by the paws of 
hyenas and some smaller animals, ^^ the real magicians and 
spectres of the cave." He was, however, emboldened to proceed, 
by observing that these foot-prints were covered with a slieht 
layer of alluvial earth, whence he inferred, that the channel is 
frequented by the wild animals only in the dry season, the volume 
of water being sufficient, in winter, to cover the pathway in most 
places. In one part, a subterraneous torrent fell with a loud 
noise through a hollow chasm into an abyss which seemed to go 
deep into the heart of the mountain; and M. Pacho conjectures, 
that it may find ai) outlet in a cavern situated at the western ex- 
tremity of the necropolis, from which a rivulet issues. 

Amouc other remains of ancient edifices not specifically no- 
ticed by Mr. Beechey, our Traveller particularizes those of a bath 
built of brick, of which some parts of the vaulted work are 9till 
left; several castles or forts; and two small excavated temples 
of the Roman period, mth Christian emblems : what the em- 
blems are, we are not informed. One of the most remarkable 
excavations, at Petra has in like manner been made to serve as a 
Christian church ; but such ecclesiastical' monuments cannot be 
referred to a high antiquity, or to the purer age^ of the church. 
Ail the buildings at Cyrene of which any traces remain, as well as 
1 large proportion of the mausolea, M. Pacho refers decidedly 
to the Roman period. Cyrene is stated to have been in fact de- 
stroyed by the Romans, on account of an insurrection, and to 
kave been subsequently rebuilt. If the temples were spared, they 
would require to be repaired; and M. Pacho says that some of 
tbese structures were evidently raised upon the ruins of more 
aocieut edifices. 

An ** Historical Introduction,'* prefixed to the author's narra- 
tive, contains a sketch of the annals of Cyrene, which ascend as 
high as the thirty-seventh Olympiad. In the time of Aristotle, ihU 
Greek colony was an independent republic; and it continued tf^ 
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be gdverned by its own J#w8 till the reductioir of Egypt by th6 
Macedonians. Tlie Queen of Atnasis, the patron of Pythagoras 
and the friend of Solon, was a natWe of Cyrene. Under the 
Ptolemies, it foitned a dependent viceroyalty, till it was made over 
as a separate kingdom by Ptolemy Physcon to his iHegitimate 
90n Apion. The Cyrenean monarch bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Romans ; and it was at length reduced, B. C. 76, to the con- 
dicion of a Roman province. 

Numbers of Jews had a^tled iiv the Cyrenaica long prior to tbe 
Christian era, a Jewish colony having been ptanted there bj 
Ptolemy Soter. Cyrenean Jews were present at Jerusalem on the 
4ay of Pentecost; some of them took part with their AleKandriaii 
brecbrett in disputing against the Proto-martyr; and Cbristian 
Jews of Cyprus and Cyrene,. fleeing from the persecution of tlieir 
intolerant brethren, were the fii-st preachers of Christianity to the 
Christians at Antioch. Tbe Jews of Cyrenaica were, however, 
chiefly con^ned to the city of Berenice^ where tliey formed a 
^ilieal body, goveped by archons. Cyrene itself bad probably 
ah^eady began to decline, as the maritime cities rose in wealth 
and importance. Under the reigns of Trajaa and Adrian, the 
most firightfttl disorders were occasioned by the turbulent insai^ 
reetions.of the Jews, and the province became almost depopo<> 
Uted/tili the latter emperor colonized it afresh. In the fiftfc ceni 
tury, however, under Theodosius the younger, Cyrene itself 'had 
been reduced to a mass of ruin, probably by the invasions of tbe 
barbarian9 of Libya, and its wealth and honours were traoaferred 
to the episcopal city of Ptdlemaia. The flnal extirpation of the 
colonies of the Pentapolis dates from the destructive invasion of 
Khosroo Purveez, aboat A. D. 6 1 6. Having OiTerrun Syria and 
Egypt, tbe Persian conqucfror advanced as far westward as the 
neighbouf hood of Trip6li, and returned in triumph through the 
aands <yi the Libyan desert. Tbe Saracena completed the work 
of the Persians; and for seven centuries, this once populous' region 
baa been- lost to civilisation, to commerce, and even to geogra**- 
phical knowledge. For three parts of the year, Cyrene is wwi 
tenatited, except by hyenas and jackals ; and during the fourth, tbe 
pastoral Bedouins, too indolent to ascend the higher range of 
nilla, pitch their tents chiefly on the low ground to the socithward 
^ the summit, odce crowned with the polite and Voluptuous 
nelropolis, '* the city of the golden throne.** But, remarks 
M. Pacho, '^ if the labours of man have been annihilated, nature 
remains the same." 

*' lie soleil n*echiire plus que le deuil de TaDtiqae cite j les plnies 
bleniaisantes ne tombent plus que sur des deserts : mafs ee soleil ^mailte 
edoore des prsdries toujonrs vertes, ces pluies fecondeni; des champs 
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fertiks ; les- for^to soot ioujoun om^raises, lea boeagei Ui^oun 
lUotSy H les myries et les lauriers croissent du» les vallons solitaires, 
sans amantft pour le;s cueillir, sans beros pour les recevoir. Cette fon* 
taine, qui vit 61ever autour d*elle les inurs de Cyr^oe^ jaillit encore dans 
toutc sa force, elle conle encore dans toute sa fraicheur ; et son onde 
seole interromprait le calme de cies solitudes, si la voix rauque des p4tres, 
oa le Mletnent des troupeaux erraotrparmi les mines, ne se confotidaient 
ptrfbif avec son murmare." 



Art. VIII. — 1. Berichtigungen und Zmatze zum ersten Bandf 
der zweiten Auflagevon B. G. Niebuhr's Komischer Geschichte. 
Au$ den Ergangzuiigen der Sten Aiiftage mit Bewilligurtg des 
Verfassers zusammengestellt. (Corrections and Additions to 
Ae First Volume of the Second Edition of Niebuhr's Romai> 
History. From the Supplement to the Third Edition, pub- 
lished with the Author*s permission.) Berlin. 1828. Svo. 

^ BliJeUung in Rowls alie Geschichte, (Introduction to the 
Aocient History of Rome,) von Dr. R. L. Bliun. Svo* 
Berlin. 1828. 

Tb£ dcfnaud for a third edition of tbe first Tolume of Niebubr^ 
R«Ba» History, Midiio' so short a period after the appearance ol 
tkm bat,, wktie an impression of but a thousand copies of the firi# 
aditieii itt 181 1-12 was for yea#^slowly and painfully making its 
«ay horn the shelves of the publisher to the library of the student; 
ii m. proof, not merely of the superbr merit of the enlarged and 
iBprowd WK>rk, btit ii tbe awakened and active taste for historical 
and political inquiry now so prevalent on the continent. At tha* 
period Europe groaned beneath the heavy yoke of* the Gallic 
tepot; gloon everywhere overcast the proapect; it seemed of 
BO avail to aeavcb the records of the past, ^r the doom of the pre^ 
sest ffeoeration was fixed, and patient submission to the commanjhr 
•f Napoleon, or incorporation in his huge and everyday extend* 
iiig €mfite, was to be the lot of all. The physical sciences and 
Ao arts^'iiAich embellish external life and cherish national vanify^ 
alone found favour in^ tbe eyes of the emperor; history is da»- 
gaioua to deapotism, and those who seek a despot's countenanov# 
•r would avoid . his suspicion, must shun its perilous paths^ 
Need we iheo wonder that, independent of its difficulty,. Nie* 
bubr'^ work found in 18 12 but few readers ? 

The war wbich shivered the colossus of empire which Napo* 
lean had been rusiog, next succeeded ; almost every one in Gter*^ 
■any was then called on to be an actor; speculation and inquiry 
warn for a aeaaon d>andoned ; tbe present engrossed the tfaougbta 
ef.all, tbe jaat was for the time negleoted. It vequired soim 
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j^elirs for the sea, which bad been raised and agitated, to subside 
and regain its wonted cahnness. But how different is the face 
it now presents from that which it exhibited before the storm ! 
Then it was the stagnation of corruption, which engendered 
monstrous forms beneath the torrid sky of despotism; now it 
gleams more and more every day beneath the ascending sun of 
liberty, which hitherto had diffused its radiance over the western 
portion alone of the horizon. The ardour for historic inquiry, 
which had been checked, has again revived, and the republication 
of old and the production of new historical works has, more par- 
ticularly in France and Germany, gone on with accelerated velo- 
city. The recently free, and those who aspire and look forward 
to be such^ will eagerly explore the records which tell of the past.* 
We felt a pride when, in the course of our critical labours, it 
became our task last year to give the English public an account of 
the enlarged and improved work of Niebuhr. We then expressed 
the high degree of admiration we felt for it and its illustrious 
auAior ; and though some have thought fit to underrate the objects 
of our praise, we have seen nothing which might induce us now, 
when noticing «ome of the alterations which have been made in 
the* third edition, to retract any thing we have said. We will 
readily acknowledge the style of Niebuhr to be difficult — for such 
even his countrymen find it to be — beyond that of German writers 
in general, and we could certainly have wished that he had chosen 
to put his thoughts into a less condensed and repelling form, as 
he might thereby have increased the number of his readers. But 
as his motto shows, this style was a matter of choice, it is formed 
on a peculiar system into which the perusal of a few pages will 
initiate the reader, who will then have, as far as the language is 
concerned, little more than the ordinary difficulties of the Genpan 
tongue to contend with. There is, however, another difficulty, 
which many perhaps are not aware of, or do not choose to confess: 
— he who sets about reading this Roman History must bring to 
the task a large share of previous knowledge ; not only must be 
be familiar with the works of Livy and Dionysius, but he must 
have tlie history and institutions of ancient and modem times 
continually pj-esent to his mind, as reference, in generaVtoo con* 
cise, » contmually made to them. Niebuhr's is, in short, no ele- 
mentary work ; and the greater part of those who find such insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of understanding it, are only in the 
condition of the man who, unacquainted with geometry and alge- 
bra, should take up one of the higher works on mechanics, and 
declare that it was utterly impossible to comprehend it. To him 
who comes properly furnished to the task, this Roman History 
will 4i(kv from most other works of the kind only as Tacitus 
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(fifiers from ' Sismondi — by demanding a greater portion of at- 
teotioo. 

As lit^ do we fee) disposed to retract the praise we have 
bestowed on the traaalation of the Roman History by Messrs. 
Hare and Hiirlwall ; that praise was comparative^ and elicited by 
the (fiffictil^ of the task, and, even if it were a little exaggerated^ 
it should be excused by its being imniediately prefixed to some 
strictures which a reader might good-naturedly suppose it was 
infended to soften. But we seek no such indulgence; we repeat 
it--tbat if it be, as we believe it is, the character of a good . 
traodition to give as perfect a similitude of the original as the 
nature of two different languages will admit — to give as it were 
i (sosf of it — then the translation of the Roman History is one of 
the bM our language possesses. Its difficulties are neither more 
Dor less than those of die original ; its fidelity has, we understand^ 
drawn forth the warm praises of the author^ and from the. few 
nxynels we have had ourselves to translate, we have perhaps a 
clearer conception than most people of the difficulties that were 
to be overcome. i 

The elegant and judicious little work of Dr. Blum, to which, 
he iaforms us, as to many other3, that of Niebuhr has given 
occasion, is designed to complete in some measure what he cpn- 
ceifes to be rather a deficiency in this last — namely, the omission 
of the history of the cities of Magna Grseciso in so far as they 
operated on Rome, and that of the history of the religion, of the 
la^-named state. It is pleasing to observe tbe tone of respect 
10 which Dr. Blum expresses himself on all occasions when 
speaking of Niebuhr, while at the same time he criticises, and 
>t tines rejects,, his opinions writh the utmost freedom. 

The additions made by Mr. Niebuhr extend his volume to 712. 
psges. These, and the alterations he has made, have however 
*^€en printed separately in a brochure of 79 pages, for the sake of 
flKMe-who had already been purchasers of the second edition. It 
^ perhaps to be regretted, that he should thus find occasion to 
Qttke so much alteration in each successive edition ; but such is 
^ K>t of all things human. A large portion of the present 
^lt>'ne is hypothesis, which ever must be variable and fleeting. 
<se magic-rocked palace of regal Rome has vanished at the 
^peB-dissolving voice of truth ; inquiry seeks to discover what the 
^ edi6ce was, over which fiction had spread its brilliant colours, 
*wl its illusive charms ; and many must be the changes which the 

u^^ will have to undergo, before it has assumed the form in 
^hose truth all will acquiesce* In otiier parts, chance or inquiry 
*iH ceminually furnish additional proofs and illustrations of what 
hat been advanced ; and a work of this nature roust resemble a 

^O^-. V. NO, IX. p 
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uewly^invented piece of mftchiQery*, which doea not come (qsAk 
perfect at once from the hands of its inventor, but receives, bout 
his own reflections, or the 8ugge$tioB8 of others, each aocoeeding 
jfear some improvements, till it at length attains its utmost poinA 
of simplicity and perfection. It is chiefly, however, to the Ante* 
Roman and the regal periods that this applies ; for after the estar 
blishment of the republic, the vessel of discovery gradually neara 
the shore of real history, objects begin to appear in their true 
forms, continuous narrations assume the place of ingenious con* 
j^ture, and less and less necessity for change and emendatioa 
occurs. As ftw those who — 

*' turpe puiaot pare» minoribus et qua 
Imberbi didScere, seoet perdenda iateri,** 

and still fondly cling to the truth of the old legends, we shall only 
remind them of the well^nown fact of Harvey's discovery having 
been rejected by almost every physician in Europe who bad 
arrived at his forty-fifth year* 

- The changes made by Niebuhr in Uie part of his work treatiag 
of the, early inhabitants of Italy, present few, if any, new ^wa« 
They chiefly tend to give clearness and force to what he had ori- 
ginally written* It is thus, for example, he gives. greater sleacfi- 
ness to his employment of the words Tyrrheniati and Tu^cun^ a> 
being expressive of what he deems two essentially distinct oatioiia. 
This last term, he says, he, in compliance with the usage of tbe 
ancients, employs as synonymous with Etrurian, though it is 
]llainly only a form of Turinus, i. e* TyrthminM. 
• For the paragraph on the diversity of lan^ages, beginning at 
pagei66of the original, (44 of the translatKNn,) oar author has 
substituted the following, in which he more fully developes his 
idear on the subject. 

** The farther back tbey lie in time, the richer, the more definite, tiie 
more sharply distinguished, are the dialects of great languages : ih^ 
siAsisI alongside of pach other, to all intents as original, as if tkqr 
were totaUy distmct tongues. A general German or Gred^ language, 
from the beginning downwards, exists only in ioiagioatiou : a common 
\^guagjs arises when the dialects, impoverished and enfeebled, become 
extinct, and learning is grown universal. The only way in which vari^- 
^es of langnages can arise, is, when entire nations, or even masses of 
people, such as slaves introduced in large bodies, are obliged to adopt a 
foreign one. Such new forms arise also in the natural, material world ; 
ilwd these may recede farther from those whence they have sprung, than 
species do which are essentially different from them. 

'' In a T)ch family of languages, one dialect recedes still farther fkan 
another, tfil that of a sistcn-'toogue becomes its proper nane< Yet cvm 
tfien it has nothing in it essentiaUj fareign -, but as nature ebawhare hai 
.her transitions, so, this is also tbe ease with the hmgaages of the races af 
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fankiidL Mny eodiibtt an^ affioky to two others, wbfeb, espectelly i« 
wmk, are totally fordf*' to €mh o^r; and wben in this case-it w 
kaneds tlMit the forms diowiio obtain traces of distinction, it is iUo» 
am to suppoae that a new one has here arisen from intermixture. 
Tkreis frequently no where to be found a hiuguage to which the foreign 
dment which has determined its nature may have belonged. 

" Two languages may be thus in part nearly related, in part totally 
sbaoeen to each other. This is the relation between the Slavonian and 
(lie Otboanian^ perhaps also between the Gaelic and the Cymric ; the 
IMao is in this way related, in many points of Its fortns and etymology, 
totbe Shnronran. hk th« Latin there acre twt> tningted elements ^ the 
eie akin to the Crreek, the oCher a total stranger. But cren the former 
ii ai deaily dittiDct fo>m, at it is akin, to it : and thus, as nationul 
mem, the Greeks and the Pelasgians were both : the former might 
tni eopsider the latter as foreign from themselves^ and term their la^- 
pi^ barbarons.** 

Id an addition to the note at page 1 15, Mr. NiebtAr, in ae*- 
ooootiog for the manner in which the language of dicrir Tusesu 
MMKion may have becoofte that of the subjected Tynrheoians 
«f woria, notices the faftberto little observed but remarkable fact 
rf*tbe Christians of Asia Minor having adopted dfat of their 
Tarkish masters. This fact will tend much to explain the no 
less remarkable one of the diffusion of the Latin language over 
Vrttee and Spsin; and of the Anglo* Saxon in England. la ef- 
fect, if tbe conquerors will not adbpt the language of tfieir s«k*> 
JBcIs, the latter must learn* that of their masters. -*■ 

A sabstitution of some length has been made in place of /dia 
piitgraph in page 206, (l€9 of the translation,) vrhich contained 
me raeculation on tbe icmndation of Alba and Lavinium, in 
vUtb Mr. Niebohr did not re^ct die traditfon of the prior ^Kf- 
vtfiDce of the latter town. He is now of opinion that die legend 
rfdie Penates, when removed to Alba by Aseanius, returning of 
ikaiselves to tbe deserted walls and temple of Lavinium, and tke 
citeeqa^it sending back> of 600 colonists thither, only conceals 
^ tmtb of Lavinium having been a joint-foUDdatioB of the 
Mbana and the common Latium. From its very nameha asaelti 
^ to have been the central point of the Latins, (also called Lavi* 
^n*,) as Panionium was that of the lonians in Asia; it may be 
iBferred, he thinks, from the number of the colonists in tbe legend, 
ibt Ae thirty Alban, and an equal number of Latin towns, sedt 
each ten persons thitber. The assertions of Livy and Dionysius, 
of the Latins (Prisci Latini) having all been colonies from Alba> 
*B refcted by tbe fact that, aecofding to tbe legend of Mae^s, 
Anka and Lirareatium exited' before Alba, as also did Tibnr; 
•djfaiiio one can^oubt of tbeM having betoi^ed to the Priati 
' ' ahri the dfirty cities. PKny aho ennanerates mbf« tbatt 
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twenty Latin towns, of which there was no trace reihainuig, and 
then adds, as Albensian people, the Albans and thirty others^ 
whose names he arranges alphabetically, who had formerly par- 
taken with those of the flesh of the victim on the Alban Mount, 
and had disappeared like them. The name and number, accord- 
ing to our author, here speak for themselves, and prove that these 
were the thirty towns which are said to have been colonies from 
Alba. It is observable that but six or seven of the names in 
Pliny's list occur in that given by Dionysius of the thirty Latin 
towns. The circumstance of the Alban villages partaking of the 
flesh of the victim, with other Latin towns, exhibits the latter in 
the same relation to Alba on the Latin hill, as they afterwards 
stood to Rome. These Alban towns lay all in the vicinity, and 
were, doubtless, thirty in number ; some of diem afterwards en- 
tered into alliance with Rome, others were made colonies by her, 
or, like Medullia and Csemeria, utterly destroyed. 

" Thus,** says Mr. Niebnhr, ** this inquiry also gains the cheering re- 
sult which has regarded the toil in so many of those of which this book 
/consists : the absurd is such only through superficial apprehension, and 
envelopes an uncomipted ground which may be disclosed 5 so that tke 
critical elaboration of history is far richer in facts than creduloos repe- 
tition," 

A very curious addition has been made in page 259 (213 of 
the translation), Mr. Niebuhr had formerly brought forward 
some strong arguments to prove that there could have been no 
contemporary Pontifical Annals, at least previous to the battle at 
the Regillus, remaining. The passage in Cicero's RepaUic, 
which has since come to light, shows that all eclipses (a chief por- 
tion of the contents of those Annals) were calculated back from 
one which took place in die SdOth year of the City. But it now 
appears, that that eclipse was not, and could not be, observed at 
Rome, for the inquiries of Miinchow and Heiss show that it most 
have been that wnich took place on the 21st June, 399 A. C, 
and which did not occur at Kome till after sunset. But at Grades* 
where the obscuration was more than eleven digits, the moment 
of greatest obscuration was just three minutes before sunset, 
a circumstance which Mr. N. observes gives great justness and 
Jbeauty to the seemingly tautologous language of Cicero, (or rather 
£nnius, his authority,) soli luna obstitit et nox. The knowledge 
at Rome of the observation made at Gades, has nothing in h* 
he thinks, which should surprise us. 

The most important alteration which the opinions of Mr. 
JKiebtthr have undergone* is on the subject of die Luceres* the 
third, of the original Roman tribes, p. 305 — 31 1, (252 — 257 of 
the translation,) and which we shall. give in the wOrds of the audior. 
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** The cjtizens of the two towns, (Roma and Qnirijim,) when fcdera- 
tioo bad passed into union, became Tribules of two tribes, whose names, 
Rsmnes and Titles, are by common consent derived from the royal 
founders. But with them we find a third tribe, the Luceres, a name, 
the deriTatJon of which has been much contested among the Roman 
Archaolpgists. Tlje greater number deduce it from Lucurao, a sup- 
poied Etruscan ally of Romulus, who is said to have fallen in the Sabine 
War: some from one Lucerus, a king of Ardeaj in other words, the 
burghers of this tribe passed with those for Etruscans, with these for 
IjnlieQians. 

" A perfectly unforced derivation of the name is furnished by another 
fera of it, namely, Lacertes, which is plainly, like Tiburtes, deduced 
feoB that of a place — Lucer, or Lucerum. They also were a civic body, 
•Iw became Tribules: their town is to be looked for on the Caelius. 
This hill is reckoned to have been among those of the city so early as in 
ilic time of Romulus j yet Tullus Hostilius passes for the proper author of 
its being inhabited, as he settled the Albans on it. Here, therefore, dwelt 
the Aiban families who were by him raised to the rank of Roman ones, 
» the Sabine families did on the Quirinal. A portion of the Romans is 
MDoected with Tullus, in the same manner as the two first tribes are 
with Romulus and Numa, and the Plebs with Ancus. These four kings 
are Bamed as tbe authors of the old laws, and they alone, for Tarqui- 
nioi is not ; and as all the assignments of land are ascribed to them, by 
this it is intimated that they were regarded as Oikists, each of them for a 
poitioD of the Roman nation. Hence then there are only the Luceres 
renuuDtng for Tullus ; they therefore are identical with the burghers of 
his town on the Caelius, which I shall henceforth, without apology, call 
Ijicenim. Tbe derivation from the Romulian Lucumo leads us thither 
tiso, for he is no other than the Tuscan captain, Coeles Vibenna, who- 
is said to have settled with his troops on that hill, which derived its name 
from him. What king it was that received him is a point which has 
beea given with great variation. Some went so far back as Romulus, 
» that place belonged to Rome before the union with the Sabines. The. 
powerful £tniscan was regarded as a Lucumo, and the duplication, as 
Micamo, and as Cslius, comes from those who looked on the former as 
bciog a nroper name. 

" As Numa, the faUier of the Tities, derived his origin from Cures^ 
to did Tullus Hostilius, through his father, derive his from Medul|ia, a 
Litin town, become by conquest subject to Rome. The subjection of 
Ucenim and its Latin nationality are thus indicated for an, earlier 
period than that of the Alban settlement^ as also by the narrative that 
the Celius obeyed the Roman king in the days of Tatius. 

** As the citizens of each town became a Tribus, so did their land 
become a Region in the united territory. This has been erroneously re- 
presented as a division of the Ager^ the view is less incorrect which 
wibes to the Archegetes of the three tribes, tbe three first kings, a 
Jetting out of the landed property, for according to Roman maxims, this 
pnjceeded from the republic ; those who became citizens surrendered it 
to tbe state, and received it back again at its hands. The ignorance of 
*bose of later days has seen in this a division of the domain.** 
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It is not Very easy to make ont the exact period at fviufib Mr; 
Niebuhr would set the origin of the Loceres. He sayi that wfaett 
Roma and Quirium united, they formed themselves into Aree 
tribes, and that the Luceres became the third tribe, though tliey 
were under the supremacy of Roma, and their senate was not yet 
iulmitted into the combined one, nor their burghers on the Co- 
mitium. Just, he observes, as the Irish parliament was till 1782 
dependent on the long before united one of Great Britain. The 
hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr is, we apprehend, that Tullus, a Luoer 
himself, added the Albans who came to Rome to his own tribe. 
Mr. Niebuhr is now of opinion that the destruction of Alba waa 
effected by a union of the Romans and the Latias, who divided 
between them her territory and her population. We had our- 
selves in some measure anticipated Mr. Niebuhr in inferritig 
a closer connection than is usually supposed between Tullus and 
the Luceres ; we had ascribed to him the admission of their re* 
presentatives into the senate, a measure which Mr. Niebuhr now 
more positively than before ascribes to L. Tarquiuius. The Tar- 
quitiii he holds to have been the heads and representatives of this 
tribe. The father placed the Minores GenUs, (i. e» the Liiceras) 
in the senate, and tliese were the aiders of die conspiracy of the 
son against Servius. As ^e Albans were essentially Tyrrhenaaia, 
the religious ceremonies adopted at the Ludi Roraani, so inex- 
plicable in the case of an Etruscan monarch, become of easy aolo- 
tion. The passage in which Mr. Niebuhr had formerly spoken 
of Tuscan kings is now expunged. 

With respect to Servius TuUius, were it not for the well-known 
fragment of the speech of the emperor Claudius, Mr. Niebuhr 
would feel inclined, as the TuUii were an Alban house, to make 
bifn also a Lucer; but though be deems it possible that tbe un- 
critical Claudius might have been deceived by a later EtrtiacMi 
^ter, wrho arbitrarily made the Mastarna of tradition identical 
with Servius, yet he still thinks it manifest thiA Rome reeetv<ed 
Tuscan forms from a prince of that nation, and was the great and 
splendid capital of an Etruscan state ; and Servius is certainly 
the only one of her princes whom we can now regard as a Tuscan, 

The comios tc^ether of the four Romans, Sp. Lucretius, 
P. Valerius, Collatiaus and Brutus, and swearing to expel the 
tynmtd, Mr. Niebuhr regards as baviu^ all the appearance. of a 
real tnmsaction, yet 9a being in fact only a representation of tbe 
vaioH 6f the diree Patrician tribes and the Plebs, though be wili 
not deny that they may have represented dwir orders, Lucrettua 
belonging to the Ramnes, Valenus to the Tities, Collatintts aa a 
Tarquinius to the Luceres, and Brutus being a plebeian. 

These are the chief alterations we have observed in the third 
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u, wineh k certainly an hnproi^eiiient on the preceding one. 
Ve tkrii not be at all surprised to find the next edition also 
■odiied, for the activity of Mr. Niebuhr^s mind will never relax', 
smI dieory is always sobject to variation and improvement. We 
now |>as8 to the woHl of Dr. Blum. 

This judicious and agreeable writer commences his work by 
woe reflectioBS on the manner in which the Roman history has 
ksn written. The first and most important fact that strikes us 
here is, that the earliest annals and histories of Rome, both in 
wie and prose, of which we have any knowledge, were not com** 
poied till the time of the conclusion of the second Punic war, 
vkich ended about the 550th year from the supposed foundation 
rf die City, (but Acre is every reason to believe that the origin 
ef Rome dates much ikrther back,) and about 200 years after it 
wsi burnt by the Gauls. We must regard it as an indisputable 
fact that few monuments of any importance survived that catas- 
li^e, and that the Jlasti, pontifical books, family archives, and 
the other usually assigned sources of history, are all posterior to 
ihit event* This alone should throw doubt on the early history of 
Bome. With a people possessing few or no books, where agri* 
caltare and war engaged the time and the thoughts of almost 
eveiy one, we might a priori assort that ballad-poetry would be 
ihe chief, almost the only, literature; and poetry, we know; 
^hviys loves to cart a halo of the marvellous around the^ heads 
^ its heroes, especially where distance of time gives free scope 
to fiction. In our former article we noticed the fact of th^ history 
of Cyrus having been narrated in three different modes within 
te» dian a century after his death, and we shall now point out 
other instances of the falsehood which the access of poetry will 
ntfuse into true history. Are not the celebrated feuds of tibe 
Zegries and Abencerrages frequently considered as an ai^tbentic 
fvt of the history of Granada, and do they not even eqter iutoi 
loaie popular histories of Spain? Yet their original place, is 
^ romantic Guerras CivUes de Grenada of Ginez Perez de 
Hila, and Mr. Ccmde dasses them with the Knights of the 
Round Table, and the twelve Priadins ; andr yet there is so Kttle 
n die narrative to awaken suspicion, that hani there not been con- 
temporary history, or had Spam been in a state at all approach- 
1% to that of ancient Rome, it might easily have become incor- 
porated in her annals. Again : the exploit of William. Tel), in, 
^MK>tiDg the apple on the head of his son has lon|(, passed for a 
fed portion of Swias history, yet the. whole story ib^q be fpui^d 
i^Saio, the Danish historian, who wrote long before Tell wm 
Wa. It was thus that the tales of Greece became gtaduaHy 
""•fled widi Roman traditions^ and that fancy often sported ca* 
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priciously among theni» and Cew are tke events pmr to die oaptaM 
by the Gauls, which we can venture tafix upon as absolutely true 
in all their parts. Little reliance can ever be placed on what k 
not related by contemppraries, It was this that made Hume pro- 
nounce with more truth than was generally supposed at the tune« 
that the first page of Thucydides was the first pa^e of true history. 
Dr. Blum gives well-merited praise to Beaufort, who was al- 
BMMt the first to discern and prove tlie uncertainty of the early 
history of Rome. He observes at the same time, that Beaufort's 
mode of writing united all the advantages of perspicuity, *' which, 
let the Germans say what they will, is almost peculiar to the 
French. But few have in diis respect (says he) followed the 
sreat example of Lessing.*' This is no doubt intended for 
Kiebuhr, whose warmest admirers must lament his want of 
facility; two writers, however, at least, of the present day,Wilken 
and Scblosser, are untouched by it. The eflfect of Beaufort's 
work was, our author thinks, stronger in Germany than in France, 
but German acuteness applied itself first to language, then to 
natural science, and last to history. A powerful influence b 
justly ascribed to the illustrious Wolf, his obligations to .whom 
Dr. Blum thinks Niebuhr might as well have acknowledged. 

** It was destined for a great idea, which guided the celebrated Wdf la 
his inquiry into the origin of the Homeric lays, to kindle anew, as a spark 
of inspiration, the minds which applied themselves with earnestness to 
tbe contemplation of antiquity. However a class of literati of the prt-» 
sent day, who are iodebted for the most valuable part of what they pos- 
sess to that great master, may, amidst demonstrations of respect, aofecti 
to be ignorant of the influence be has exerted over th«m, it is certain 
that it was be who made an entire revolution in the mode in which the 
various ancient languages and their monuments should be regarded and 
treated. 

*' It would have been more becoming in Niebuhr also, if, instead of 
quoting Perizonius, whose excellent essay on the old Roman lays he 
had b^ ignorant of, to have expressed to the manes of Wolf, the gnXt- 
tade which he owed him for having given origin to bis view of the his- 
toric lays of Rome. For this u so compktely founded on that of Wol^ that 
Niebuhr, without ever thinking on the necessary proof, which he is stiK 
under obligation to produce, of the existence of a school of singers at 
Rome, assumed a transmission of long poems from ancient times to later 
days, — a thing, which without it is inconceivable. 

" Fortonately, the extent of Niehuhr's merit does not depend on the 
value or worthlessness of that single point. We Germans must ever 
declare with pride that, with the appearance of Niehuhr*s incomparable 
work, a lifery and connected image has been given to us of the early 
days of Rome, such as antiouity itself was ignorant of. Instead of li^ 
less abadoivs, forms full ot animation now step forth to meet us, froia 
the twilight which envelopes Rome's eariy history. Beaufort totally de- 
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italfeil tht bdief in tbe trath of that hi^oiy «4 it had been handed 
ifM (0 qs, and Levesque applied the inquiries of bis predecessor and 
ooQatcyman, without ever naming him, to bis own description of the 
Rooan state; but it was reserved for the historic glance of Niebuhr to set 
in the place of the errors which he and his predecessor had over- 
toroed^ a crowd of truths on which his perspicacity has founded a new 
and beantiful edifice.'* 

Bat in the opinion of Dr. Blum, Niebuhr has made an im- 
portant omission in not having explained how that false concept 
tioD of the Romans respecUng their early history arose, and ha 
proposes in some measure to supply that deficiency. He there- 
fore next proceeds to consider the nature of popular poetry, a 
subject on which he makes several very profound reflections. 
He asserts of course the indisputable fact of Rome having pos- 
•eased a large quantity of ballads, resembling those of modern 
Greece, l>ut he absolutely denies, as we had done, the existence 
of any one poem of considerable magnitude. In the two earliest 
poets of Rome, whose names, and unhappily little more, have 
reached us, Cn. Naevius, and Q. Ennius, Dr. Blum thinks he can 
discern the opposite character of the Patricians and the Plebeians^ 

" VioltDi natiooal commotions,^ says he, '* always strongly affect the 
aNNt internal life of a people, and if the external consequence of them be 
tbe placing it in a splendid position, they awaken instantaneously and perw 
jntnently those noble mental powers which had hitherto been slumber-] 
ing. The proof of this is given by the effect of the Persian war on 
AAcns. Rome felt herself not less excited by the Punic war; there,' 
^diere hitherto only the arts of war had flourished, and the toils of ju- 
<ScatQre, with public cares and party dissensions, had claimed all the 
lusher powers of the citizens, now of a sudden arise poets of eminence, 
^>ho, while they hold fast to the hereditary seriousness of the national 
dtttKter, still introduce into life a cheerfulness and a vicissitude un^ 
luM>WD before. As the oldest among these stands forth Cq. Nsvius^ 
Por we should not reckon his elder contemporary Livius Andronicus,^ 
smce he, a Greek by birth and education, did scarcely any thipg else 
^ give a Roman dress to Grecian ideas and fictions.'* ] 

Ncvius, who was at all times a mocker of the ^reat, parti«> 
cdarly the Metelli, who made him at last feel dieir indignation, 
^, as the sabiect of a long poem, die first Punic war, in 
^icfa he himself had served, and he wrote it in the Saturnine, i.e.. 
thepopuhur verse. Dr. Blum, who acutely notices the preditec- 
^ the ancients had of relating the events of their own time,, 
^^i'^cnres, that *' we may not now, as formerly, ascribe this choice 
of die poet to the unimaginative character of the R(»nan mind,, 
l^t recognise in it the strength of the inspiration, which, heed-^ 
^ of the past, immerses itself in the present, and by food con-r 
^ptioii and representation turns its appearances to enduring: 
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imi^es and forms.*' The depasture of jflQli^as from Ilion opoMd 
the poem, and the poet, it is probable, brought him to the Stb^l 
at Cumse; the building of Rome formed a part of it, but Ro- 
mulus was in it the grandson of iEneas ; the various succeed- 
ing events were probably concisely related, and the poet poured 
forth the abundance of his powers on the scenes m which he 
had himself been an actor, and which had occurred after the 
plebeians had gained their due elevation. Nsevius was a thoroughly 
national poet; his works, long after Rome had been completely 
Gnecised, still formed the delight of the people. 

Nsevius in maoibos non est, et mentibus hfleret 
Pene recens, adeo sanctum est vetns omne p»§ma$ 

says a chief agent in the change. Cicero, Quintillian, Oellius 
and others speak with affection of this genuine Roman poet, the 
loss of whose works is perhaps more to be deplored than that of 
any other portion of Roman literature. 

Q. Ennius, the contemporary of the old age of Nsevius, was a 
poet of another stamp. By birth and education connected with 
Greece, and the friend and companion of the greatest men of 
Rome, he was ambitious to introduce into her the forms of Gre- 
cian literature and the then prevalent tone of philosophy. He 
therefore enriched, if we are so to term it, the literature of Rome 
with numerous translations and imitations in verse or prose; among 
others he made the Romans acquainted with the work of Kuhe- 
ments, which exercised such a fatal influence on the subsequent 
ideas of religion and mythology. Ennius loved to dwell upon 
the glorious recollections of the country of his patrons, he Uick 
the ballads which had hitherto preserved them, and in his Aniuife 
moulded them in heicameters, into a continuous narrative firom 
the days of Romulus down to those of Scipio. This is in realitf 
the lone poem, that floats before the view of Mr. Niebubr, 
from wbidi — and not directly from the ballads^ even if diey 
were still in existence — Livy derived the poetic tinge of his first 
decade. Dr. Blum, however, thinks that the account of At war 
againat the Samnttes in Campania in the 7th book owes its poetic 
hne to the verses of Kievias, who aung widi rapture the events 
of his native country* 

Dr. Blum observes a similar difference between the two oldest 
prose writers of Rome, the patrician Fabius and the plebeiao 
Gkicii^. The former, full of the dignity of hie family, of his order 
and the city, sought on all occasions to exalt them ; eagerty caldi- 
ing at the old family traditions and personal panegyries, he ga«« 
to Ronnm bistofy the tone which it ever after retaiiMid, and s{^ead 
along it the glories of the Fabian house, wliick thence makes such 
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a ig w ro in the ewfy kistory. The latter, to whom die ancient 
QBes of Rome presented chiefly the oppression of his order/ and 
ilB often nnavailins struggles against it, felt his best compensation 
in the love of trum and the diligent inspection of ancient monu- 
ments; the facts which Livy and others have given from him 
aie not only valuable in themselves, but prove him to have been 
a ooQ whose sagacity was far beyond that of Varro, who alone 
followed him in his thorny path, while the crowd gaily strolled. 
aloDg die flowery one trodden by Fabius. 

A glance over the earliest developement of Roman prose is 
neit presented to us. Here Dr. Blum considers the character of 
die Annales Maximi, the Twelve Tables, the family records, and 
the other sources of Roman history. With respect to the first, he 
fK>te8 a passage from the Origines of Cato, which does not 
appear to have sufficiently attracted the attention of Niebuhr. 
" 1 have little inclination,'' says the old Roman, *' to write what b 
OB the tables of the Pontifex Maxim us, how often com was dear, 
horn often darkness or any thing else interfered with the light of 
dKSun or the moon;" coupling this with a passage of Fliny, 
which says '' the Annals were full of accounts of how the auspices 
were interrupted by the squeaking of shrew-mice," and other cir- 
cnmstances, he infers that the contents of the Annals were of ex^ 
tiemely little value. 

A very interesting subject occupies the next division of the 
work, namely, what was the early influence of Greece on Rome? 
Thb, Dr. Blum thinks, and we fully agree widi him, was much 
greater, and commenced at a more early period than is usually 
fiippased. Greece of course is to be taken in an extensive sense, 
induaive of Magna Grsecia. It is to be recollected that Agylla 
or Casre, with which Rome stood in such intimate relation, had 
always been connected with Greece; the origin of the Tarquins 
was referred to that country, which, however devoid of truth it 
is, still seems to intimate a connection between them and iht 
Greeks ; the elder introduced a large portion of Grecian religion 
U Rome ; the younger is said to have sent to DelpU, and waa 
iotiflH^ely conaeoled with the prince of Cumae, and we diiuk k 
aouidioMre probable supposition than that of Niebuhr. giren 
Aove, that it was through this last channel that Grecian ceremo- 
nies came to Rome. It should also be steadily kept in view that 
Rome must, under the kings, have had a good deal of maritime 
commerce* or Carthage would never have made the treaties she 
iid with her, and a large portion of that commerce must have 
keen directed to the Greek states of Italy and Sicily. The fol- 
bwing passage which occuib in this place, is somewhat opposed 
ID Mff> Niebubr's theory of the ortgip of the Latin language; we 
do not, however, think it so just as his. 
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'* CumiB belonged to ibe JSolian cplonics of Magna Grocia. Maibm 
forms*, as was disceraed by antiquity, and is also abundantly discerned 
in modern times, exist to superfluity in the Latin language. If we 
then reflect on that early connection of Roman kings with Cumae, on 
the legend of the Cumaean sibyl in Rome^ and moreover on the highly 
probable importation of religious ideas and ceremonies to it from Cums, 
we might easily trace the veins of iEolian forms, as they ramiGed tbem- 
sclYes tbroagb the very earliest growth of the Latin language, to another 
quarter than that whence they are usually derived." 

The probability having been shown of an early influence of 
Greece on Rome^ Dr. Blum proceeds to prove that the first 
Roman historians were entirely guided by the spirit of the con- 
temporary Grecian ones. He adopts as a matter of certainty, 
the assertion of Plutarch, that Diodes of Peperethus, was the 
first who wrote the early history of Rome ; and that Fabius fol- 
lowed him implicitly. The age of the work of Diodes he places 
between the time of Pyrrhus, and the second Punic war. To 
those who have observed how slavishly writers in an obscure 
period, the middle ages for instance, follow each other, there will 
be no diflSculty in conceiving that Fabius, though writing in Greek 
himself, should have copied out the work of Diodes; yet still we 
cannot help thinking, that though Fabius may have been thoroughly 
embued with the then prevalent spirit of Grecian literature, he 
might have been the original, and Diodes the copyist* Dr. Blum 
takes a survey of Grecian historic writing from Hecateus down 
to the Alexandrine period. Hecatacus was the father of rational 
history — of that species which taking the old legends of a people,, 
endeavours to give them a form accordant to the actual state of 
nature and course of events — and he gave die tone to all subse- 
quent Grecian history. 

" How closely,*' says Dr. Blum, " his immediate successors in historic 
composition have followed him in their conception and narration of the 
old stories and legends, is apparent horn the work of Herodotus, who, 
by his frequent refutation ot Hecatseus, evidently shows the importance 
which he attached to the viewa ci that writer. The more the Greoiao 
mind, henceforward on the path of the boldest mode of thinking,* 
emancipated itself horn the old traditionary restraint, the more boldly 
did the historians who were influenced by this spirit seize on what had 
been handed down in various forms from antiquity, and modd it after 
their own pleasure. They had no suspicion that every people has an 
antiquity of its own, whose mysteries no later eye has power to pene- 
trate, and that the enigmas which from thence descend to later gene- 
rations, derive all their importance from appearing and being regarded as 
such. Hence then, already in Hecatnus, much as he is to be admired 
as the author of free historic inquiry, that mode of exposition is dis- 
pleasing; by which he, after shallow fashion, labours to extract a rational- 
sense from religious traditions.** 
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But this imxle of writing becaiiie still more insipid wben writers' 
tinctured with philosophy aiid brought up in the schools of the 
Kbetoricians, began to write history, and instead of searching for 
troth, aimed only to please. The most distinguished of these 
wasEpborus, a writer however of no ordinary merit; but the 
creatioiis of early piety had in his time ceased to have any mean-^ 
iog. It was therefore easy to draw down the images of inspiration' 
to the mere exterior of earthly form, to bestow upon them, in 
place of the sense they had lost, the insipid reality of insignificant 
history. After the time of Alexander, this spirit increased more 
and more every day, and the '* Sacred History" of Euhemerus 
gaTe a final establishment to the system of assigning a terrestrial 
eiistence to the gods of the nations, and thus turning mythology 
into history. Dr. Blum goes at length into an account of this 
writer and his work, which he considers to have Exercised such 
powerful influence on after-times, of which Creuzer alone appears 
to him to have been su£Bciently aware. To him we may now, 
however, add Schlosser, who, in the last published-volume of his 
history, devotes considerable attention to Euhemerus. The trans* 
lation of the " Sacred History," by Ennius, was perhaps the first 
prose Latin version of a Greek original, and its mfluence on the 
Romau mind was powerful and lasting ; the mere inspection of 
Ae £neid will suffice to show how Janus, Saturn, and the other 
ancient Italian deities were, like the Grecian Kronos and Zeus, 
made mortal kings. Its influence has continued even down to the 
pre^nt day, but the most remarkable instance of it is, perhaps,' 
that which we have already more than once noticed in the case of 
the ancient mythology of Scandinavia. Dr. Blum gives the more 
consideration to this subject, as according to his theory, Romulus 
and Remus were ancient deities worshipped by the shepherds of 
Latium. 

lu a survey of the succeeding Roman writers down to Livy; 
Dr. Blum undertakes to show that they were feeble searchers 
mto antiquity. Niebuhr, it is well known, bestows excessive 
praise on the first book of Livy, while Schlegel on the other hand> 
regards it as inferior to the subsequent books; the present writer 
thus expresses himself, and with him and Schlegel we perfectly 
agree. 

" But in Livy, we easily discern the haste with which he hurried 
over the earlier times of Rome, to come to the firmer ground of history, 
where he might mov^ sure and unimpeded in the entire fulness of his 
power of oamtion. Hence the obscure regal period is compressed into 
*^gle bodi, which is perhaps the feeblest or the whole work 5 hence 
the long period from the commencement of the republic to the war 
^hPynhus is disposed of in the following ten books, in ofder that 130 
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booka mif^t be devoted to the clear historic times of Rome, dawn 
to her late years. The ancieDts would narrate, not iaqaira. TWt 
mode of namtioa baa a freshness, a dignity, and « perspicuity, with whl^ 
modem times hare nanly pioduced anything to oMopete." 

Tke latter part of this pasaage contaiBs Dr. Bhim*a comet 
and just idea of the ancient historians, and the next sbosi* im am 
animated view how admirably thoae of Room, down to Tacitw, 
. ^ narrated the eventa of their own days, while on every thing relating 
to remote antiquity their inquiries and reflections are of little 
value; hence it is that modem times are aUe to form a juslec 
conception of the remote ages of Greece and Italy, than wete the 
Greeks and Italians themselvet. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to the developement 
9f the author's idea of the supposed founder of Rome having heea 
an ancient pastoral deity, and it contains some extremely cnrioaa 
and original remarks on the old Roman religion. The work of 
Dr. Blum is of moderate compass, and the style is agFe^dUe; it 
^ntains many new and inat observations, and the possession at k 
W9 hold to be essential to all who take an interest in the early 
history of the Eternal City. 



Abt. IX.^QuiUre Mm dam les Pays Bas, Voyage Emsodifm 

€t Critique dans la Belgique et la UoUande. Trar M. De 

2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1829- 

M. DB calls himself a poet — a title, by the way, which an 

ordinary man has about the same right to assume as he has that 

of peer, or pope. M. de is nothing but a pert pretender, 

(and it is difficult to say whether he has most of pertness or pre* 
lence) who just skips over the Netherknd provinces, ignorant of 
die Dutch language, prejudiced against the Dutch people, and 
dien comes back to Paris, in order to visit a nation widi his poeti- 
cal judgments, and to add something more to the too much of 
crudity, precipitancy, and ignorance, which fixes the fate of man- 
kind, and submits millions to the foppish condemnation of some 
Utile Unknown. 

Nations, that cannot rank in the first line of influence, and yet 
are not so contemptible as to count for nothing in the bahnce 
pf politics, are generally the favourite objects of foolish specula- 
tions, and hasty decisions. Great nations impose by their mag* 
nificence, their omnipresence, and smaller political societies are 
not worth the " honouring" of those who dispose of futurity. To 
be in its tium petted and caJuoininted, has been long the portion 
of iloUand. Sir William Tob^ is the hest and ;the sbrewidcit 
observer on a large scale. The iMct is, that geheraltties am 
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cMoM JUBI^ aod Qiay be ijioi»t fttqu^tly trac^ to a. firat and .mi 
mneooB i«iiprea»io9» an. im^dulosopjiical spirit, a DArronwifiim 
iiileid.of a&.expap4K of muKl» aod.a desire to say things of 
p i ywn cy iaatead of .truth. 

be is a bold aiid a foolish maQ» a«d his boldness . has Done of 
ihuMiM^t^aliUea of iotrepidity in it» who having flown over a 
fsaotiy as a bird doea o«l its jnigrati^ns, pvetends to open to us aU 
^ jq»terioii8 aiKl' elaborate machinery which forms *' oatiottal 
dancter*" If an. anatomist were to look at a newly-discovered 
•siouilfroia a di^tance^ and then presume to hold ** most.elo^niHU 
diiOQarae'* on all its marvellously adapted parts — if be ventured 
la describe the wonders of its organization, the functions of its 
curious frame-work, its habits, and its attributes, he would be 
jsigbed to scorn, and yet be wipuld do little mischief* Indulging 
in BO malevolence, he would awaken no. resentment- It would 
U piesumptiious ignoraiice only, not hatred-awaking prejudice* 
But he who vituperates masses o£ men is the spreader of evil on a 
grett scale*. He is a negative. persecutor, a maleficent misasb* 
tkiDpist To destroy, on. false and feeble evidence, our good opi** 
sioQ of nations, ia cahunny, smiting not one, but millions. And 
tsctlnmniate how easy! He who will soil his fingers with dirt, 
OH^fliag it at vsbom he pleases; and he who recklessly wills to 
wile; may fiadadt^^ger at every tumoig, and a subject on which 
tofierdee his evil disposition. 

Beigimn is so well known, and what appears on its surface has 
Wsa ao often described by tourists, that we shall not dwell long 
OB the first vcdume of the Four Months in the Low Countries. 
As oar author sees nothing but the most obvious superficies of 
liuBgs,the interlardings of personal vanity, and worn-out common^ 
pisces, relieve his readers very little while he is passing over wellr 
luiown ground, where a good story would be as acceptable as on a 
^wy journey, and he was bound to give something interestivK 
in the way of interlude. He professes to be an episodical ana 
^fitical traveller. His episodes would for the most part be ims 
pf^ble every where, and are out of place where they are founds 
^ his criticisms are the most uninformed out-pourings of pre- 
s|^ptum with which for a long time it has been our fate to be 
minted. He leaves Paris in disgust, because he cannot sell his 
^ymesi nor get his essays pufi'ed, nor, in a word, take up the 
position to which his literary pretensions aspired. All the world 

'^fiwes to recognise the poetical genius of ML de — , (wicked 

world as it is, and as blind as wicked !) so off he goes to the 
Netherlands, in order to make out a case in favour of the sagacity 
of Parisian criticism, and to write himself dovfii — what others had 
wniten him down— a flippant retailer of flippancies ; and very 
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narvdious indeed are the »t^ne$he teUs. We leara (vol. L p. di) 
that aneurtsiitt are coBtagiout; witness the Flenish bosbaad, wko* 
caught an anearisoiic infection from hb wife. The male victlBi 
is a man of large fortune; and having learned the exact nomb^ 
of years (viz. ten) which the anenrism will require to destroy hin, 
lie determines to make his wealth last just as long as his ows 
existence^ and whisks into the dissipation and prodigality of the* 
gaming-table — but havrog lived a little too fast, il z^mpatiMef 
and bids his nephew shoot bim» and falls down saddenly dead;- 
and our readers may see how all this happened^ in honour and 

glory of M. de , to enable him to fill two diapters^— 

trai$ tt vraisemblables, of his most valuable book» and two ^ys 
of his most interesting journey. 

M. de cannot account for the fect» that Belgiam has 

not produced as many celebrated French writers as France icseify 
and he takes for grnited there are no Flemish onee. Bat bs 
knows nothing of Uie facts he • assumes, and goes on vain-glori*' 
ottsly descantinff on the " invinciUe canses" whidi make it un«* 
possible for a Fleming to be imaginative, and throw him neoes- 
sarily into a state of most disadvantageous comparison with his 
illustrious Gallic neighbours. The sort of qnestion wkfa whkh 
Charles tlie Second puzzled the philosophers in his wit> M. 

de proposes in his folly — " Why, if a fish be put into * 

full vessel, will it not overflow?'' — '' Why has Flanders never 
produced a poet?'' We recommend to the attention of M. 

de — ; , M. J. F. Willem's Efitrt aux Be^, and a.Kttle 

collection of Flemish writers published not long smce. 

It is but fair to give M. de the rewmche of the exqnistte. 

inscription which he says covers the kg which the Marquess of 
Anglesea left behind him at Waterloo. 

" a est enterr^ la jambe de I'lUastre, brave, patient et valllant Comte 
d*Uxbridge, lieutenant g^ral de S. M. Britannique, oommMidaAt en cbef 
la cavslerie des allies, bl^s^, le 18 Juin, 1815, a la memorable bataiUe 
de Waterloo, qui, par son herotsme k concoura au triomphe de la cosie 
du genre kumamf gbrieusemeot decidee par r^datante victoire dudii}imJ* 

And he says the following epigram has been added by some 
bel esprit — no Fleming of course. 

'* Lorsaue viendra le jour des morts. 
Que J 'aural de cbemin h faire. 
Pour alier rejoindre moo corps 
Qui doit m'attendre en Angleterre !*'* 

* A wMiry day must needs be uine 
Wbeu jodguient day shall coid«. 
And I roost march from hence to join 
My c$rf$ that lays at bone." 
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Eftry now and then <mr traveller ^ivee^ evidence of thaiiJM^ 
imaf wUch is .so amiising*. apd be it allowed us so to speah^ 
wmsw hat too characteristic of the Great Nation. Standing be- 
fore the bu^e brass lion at Waterloo, he tells us that if that lion 
IM but abve, he would be more terrible to the French people 
dbao " tottte l'ami6e de Pays-Bas/' and then he^ goes on to show 
d^ Napoleon ought to have gained the battle of Waterloo^ ac-> 
canlk^ to all proper rules, — tnat he ought to have beaten the 
Esglish before the Prussians arrived, and the Prussians after he 
U beaten the English, Q, £. D. But he demolishes one com- 
Ottder after another, and says the soldiers ** on both sides" did 
eyeiy thing. Then four Englishmen are introduced, who tell 
him that Waterloo is the Mecca, the holy place, which every 
" well-bom'^ Englishman was bound to visit once before he died, 
ttd the diapter concludes by the assurance that a *' patriot Eng- 
liBbnan" bought for five guineas the tree under which the Duke 
of Welliuji^n sat, and transported it, " k grands frais en Angle- 
toe, oil 3 est maintenant Tobjet des hommages et des d^lices des 
badauds de la Tamise." 

Thm is also a curious ebullition of French feeling, where 
(vol ii. p. £8) the traveller is subjected to the inconvenience of 
^etehiog his passport at Antwerp. This vile passport system, 

we mi^t remind M. de , is of French origin, nor b it 

bit to omit the fact that, in no part of Europe, England excepted, 
ve there so few passport annoyances as in the Netherlands. 
But being compelled to undergo the formalities, — the French for- 
malities of i7S^> — meaning thereby having the particulars of his 
P^non signalised, he exclaims: — '' And it is thus that the plea- 
sve of sojourning in a maritime town of the Low Countries is to 
be bought, and this is the recompense to Frenchmen for having 
(V€aty years ago spent some fifty millions in the town of Antwerp ! ' 
*"«• if an oftended pedagogue should say, '* Ungrateful boy! 
ttd this is my reward for more than fifty pence spent in birches 
for his edification!" 

An intelligent traveller would be anxiously desirous to track 
tbs broad faints of national character — to ascertain what cir- 
cunistaaces influence the position of the many — to trace those, cir- 
<^iuiutaiices in their ramifications among the different classes — 

^ ultimately to single individuals. M. de is one of 

fbose eminently superhcial persons whose sphere of mental vision 
\ as contracted as possible, and whose pruriency of taste leads 
w to dwell among objects which a purer and a better mind 
vould hardly have touched upon — or touched upon with all de- 
■>picy. He knows where the polluted congregate for their libi- 
^bnous pleasures, but be. knows nothing, and says nothing, of the 

^OL. V. NO, IX. Q 
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nlftiiy grand AMociatiotis^ the honour attd the glcry of Hollaiid, 
where th^ great interests of society are discuss^, projects of ia- 
provement organised, and Uie literaiy and the socud spirit <rf tbe 
ptople fanned and fostered^ 

And this brings the second volume before as» over some of 
whose contents we shall rapidly glance, not recomiBondingovr 
readers to trouble themselves by consulting the book itself, but 
taking occasion to correct the false impressions which to careteas 
H pen is likely to oonvey. 

Ad for the language of HoUand> of which it is d^r he does 
tiot understand one word, this is the critical traveller's judgmest; 

** Nobody is tempted to learn this mgged language, which will never 
hsve any chidsical authority Kke the English or %e German, of which it 
k a degeneration, nnless the Dutch should some day become a great 
people, for which nothing lets is required than a second battle of Water- 
tt)p. It is trae that a trifling event of this importance only requites fior 
its return the trifle of twelve or fifteen centuries/* 

The fable of the fox and the sour grapes, hath, of a verity, been 
long preached in vain, and fools are not corrected bv all the stripes 
that have smitten them. But as to the fact that me Dutch is -a 
degeneration of English and German, it will be news to M. de 

^r , should these pages be destined to illumine his undet^ 

standing, that the Dutch is of cousiderably higher antiquity thadi 
either of the tonzues he mentions^ and certainly the least -degeoe^ 
rated, branch of me Teutonic stem. 

The- anti- French spirit, which M. de — — disoovered in 
Holland, and cannot account for, particulariy as the Dutdi **hmA 
a moiety of some of the glories of Napoleon, may, if he will look 
k little more closely to die circumstances, appear less surprisiogr 
^either man nor beast likes the chastisements of oppression, ao^ 
the hollowness of diat word of imposture, '* ^ry," wiU obt 
wejeh down the heaviness of griefs and grievances innunserabfe. 
** Thoush Hollanders look upon Louis Buonaparte even now as 
a little Henry the Fourth, he obtained great popularity, ^oldy 
because he went to Leyden after the explosion which (kkStroycMd 
so much of the town. They thought him almost their ^it^ikr, 
because he allowed diem to carry on smuggling for four years 
.unmolested" (p. 584.) . There have been, in trudi, few bettitr 
princes than Liouis Buonaparte. His history in Holland is abuo*- 
dantly honourable to his afiections, though not very creditable to 
his intellectual capacities. He always meant to do right, and be 
struggled, feebly and unsuccessfully, against the imperious sway 
of his stronger-minded broAer. He enconraged the natiMftH^ 
of the Dutch, notwithstanding the li»e of conduct warkeri tMit 
las him^ which was, in a wml, to tm^HolUmdixe the peo^. 
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Urn appeeiiHi^e tt J^eydi^ w^ one ^f th)B mwj nct^ io wM^ll 
Ae humanity and kmcbi^as of h\$ diapofi^oQ wl^r^ manife9M> 
aad his *' smuggling" orcKofinces wera th^ legalized re^ii^Unce be 
WKle to die cominerdiil aoti-EogUsb* und not le89 anu-Dttt^b* 
regttfauioQSjBiid decreev'of Nopoleon. But with all his merits* 
iboe is no dispositioii in Hollsod to idolize LK>uis. His gImii- 
iseter was too feeble to inspire respect* and there is perhaps m 
mo who has ever occupied a prominent public stAtiOQ* respecting 
ihom public opinion has come to sucb an unanimous issue. 

fiimerdvn* he tells us, has only produced one great man in 
few centuries, Erasmus» on whose dwelling is the welMcnown iih 
CQptioo 

** &Be est p0ro^ iiomtu tnagnua qvd natui Ermwsr 
ad he takes occasion to introduce a starving French author^ who 
(omplains that all literary merit is strangled by the worldliness of the 
RotterdammerB. Now we speak advisedly in saying that Rotter** 
(bm has among its inhabitants writers of a high order, and that a 
httrsiy spirit is widely difliised among them. Far from iuitten^ 
^ to the removal of miseries, the schools, the hospitals, ihk 
pnoBB, (it IB certain none of them were seen by our critical 
vrrter,) are entitled to the attention of an inquirer, and in many 
n^MB are ^mirably conducted, and do great hanour to ^atr 
fettiders and their an pporters. At Delft, M. de -^^ — has occasion 
to ipeak of *^ the Gcfthk Grotius,'* whose writings (M. de ^r^ — ^, 
ae will vouch for it, never read a word of him) are a poor title t# 
cdebrity (p. 5£.) Of the green and quiet scenery between Delft 
ud the Hague he gives a lively and a- faithful description. It n 
1 piece of ammated tranquillity. AH thai art has done is to 
giaB appropriate decoration to rural objects, and every cottage 
bein die marks of comfort and of prosperity. Canals, raised 
<hoia the levd of the sea, and of the neighbouring plains — wind- 
wDsenriously and beautiftiUy tfasrtched — large farms overspread 
^ flourishing cattle^^-^level and excellent roads*^-in which our 
l^MtUar and his friend introduce the relief of such an accident as 
tin hardly happen once in a century, where of dght travellers two 
vt killed, two have their legs broken, two (tbemselyes) receive 
<3>BtesioBs, and two escape. '' Quel clestin facheux!'' says M. 

*B - , even such an event '* n'arrive peut-<tere pas une fois 

t& deux aos,'' and it was wicked indeed to happen just then ; 
hut the aocidMit tkfx>ws him in die way of the two lady^overs of 
^ gctttleoMn whose necks were broken, whom he meets in the 
y^ at the Hague^and by whom he is conducted to the mama, 
tt onkr ihat die may hear the details of the catastrophe froas one 
^j|tt arait vtt I'l^vinement et qui y a pris part." Tne lady showa 
^ cooceni at the mnttar,attd o^ author nanclufiea Ijm ichaptar. 
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by sajiiig that her cold discourse *^ developed to bim the entne 
philosophy of the fathers and mothers of Holland." 

In the midst of so much that is trifling and trashy, there ar& 
observations not devoid of truth. Such are those on the nationri 
antipathy existing between the northern and southern provinces, 
and the jealousies and hatreds which neither Belgian nor Bati- 
vian ever takes the slightest trouble to conceal. The two nations 
lire unlike in habits, in religion, and in language : — ^ Two blocks, 
whose substances, far from being identical, have only extremely 
Weak affinities. They are only soldered together, and will sepa- 
rate at the first shock'' (p. 97.) Every thing we have observed 
compels us to concur in this opinion. Holland would have b^en 
stronger, far stronger, with her compact population united by 
common interests and common feelings, than she can be, bound 
up with a country whose prosperity emanates from sources fir 
removed from those which have been the source of the greatness 
of the northern Netherlands. All hopes of a fusion appear to us 
vain and baseless. In power, in population, the two parts of ^ 
kingdom are so equally poised, that one can hardly assume pre- 
ponderance over the other. A few flatteries addressed to the 
sovereign — the official documents emanating from those who have 
to plead a particular cause — may seem to betoken unity, but the 
fmct is very obvious to every observer. The Flemings look upon 
the Hollanders with distrust and dislike, and the Hollanders pay 
the balance of ill will in the same coin. The disunion has not 
been healed, it has rather been strengthened by time; and a dis- 
solution will inevitably take place, should Europe be agitated by 
internal convulsions. We believe that Holland would be stronger 
if she stood alone, and that no nation was ever made toore. pow- 
erful by the addition of some millions of discontented citizens. 

In speaking of tlie character of the King of the Netberknds, 
M. de remarks with great justice on the security against op- 
pression which his accessibleness gives to his subjects. Every 
' Wednesday the doors of his palace are open to every applicant, 
and he listens with unbounded patience and courtesy to all the 
representations which any visitor may deem it fit to make ; but 
our traveller's account of the levee is, like every thing else, spoiled 

by his vanity and affectation. M. de , who has nothing to 

say, obtains an audience five times as lon^ as any body who fol- 
' lows him. For King William, it is but fair to pronounce that he 
does not fling awa^ these audience days in undisceming waste of 
.time. They do him honour on all accounts. The meanest snb- 
ordinate of his people is not more accessible than the monarch 
on that day. Peer and peasant, old and young, all who.^hare a 
tale to tell, a grievance to complain of, a favour to ask, idl are ad- 
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aktedU aad eocoun^^ by a rare urbanity ta prefer their requests 
to tbe roysl ear. 

Of tlie poets of Holland we have endeavoured on a. former 
oocasioa to comuiuaicate some idea to our readers. Our author 
gives his notions^, precipitantlj and ignorantlj, as usual. On hif 
way to Scbeveninj;en he is shown the house of the poet Cats, (he 
tajs Catz,) who is called '' the Horace, the La Fontaine, the 
Ovid, and the Boccaccio of Holland — the best poet of a country, 
all whose poets are hot-house productions." And then with 
a £ew words on Johannes Secundus, whose Kisses " have been 
translated into French by the elegant Tissot," the catalogue of 
the favourites of the muses among Hollanders is suddenly closed. 
He did not even know that the road from the Hague to Scheve- 
WQgaiy whose beauty and whose ornaments he so much admires, 
was tbe work of another poet, one of a family of geniuses— of 
CoDstantine Huygens. Equally instructed in pamting as in 
poetiy, and with less excuse^ for he had only to open his eye^, he 
ja the following chapter vituperates the rlemish school, talks 
di^tingly of Paul Potter, and the '' peculiarities" of the Dutch 
artists, and then is in eztacy with a collection of graceless apd 
worthless Japanese carvings, which he stumbles on in the lower 
slones of the Museum. 

M. de goes to Haarlem, where he finds a tulip-fancier, 

who presents him with a tulip root, which he afterwards sells for 
40,000 florins, or about 3500/. ! — a tolerable experiment this on 
tbe credulity of his readers, and an episode of no small interest to 
hinself ; but the present is to reward him for having rescued the 
tolip-lancier's daughter from a watery grave. But with M. de 
~ all is grandiose, all combines to make him out the special 
favourite of fortune. When he goes to the Haarlem lake, his 
companions have only to throw a harpoon into the waters^ and 
out conies an ancient, wondrously-wrought cuirass of silver, all 
of silver, blackened by time and by " muriatic acid !" 

M. de 's orthography is in the style and spirit of hiin 

who insisted on printing our great dramatist Chikspir, and New- 
loo NimveaiUon. It is an abomination not to be pardoned by 
..tiods or men, that any place, person, or thing, should be called 
by a name which will not run smoothly over the velvetty lips of a 
Parisian petit-maitre. So the Keyser-gragt of Amsterdam must 
haeome Keisis-ttract : the Stoom-oooi, a Stom-btte; Ryswick is 
Itineck; the neerenlogement, Heirlodgmene : De Wit is trans- 
fonaed to M.Vett; the Voorhout of the Hague to the Faurhaute: 
, Wuleieren is Valkere; the Zuyder-Zee is so no longer, but the ZeU" 
iir^u; poor simple Jau is made a two-syllabled x an: and so of 
.every word or phrase upon which our critic stunibles. God saii;e 
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tte foark ! i^tfa^r^ b€ sottie tti^ who have an ItfaurieRs spew, by 
which they turn up irulhs on all occasions, others bear about a 
bnk>fn-stidt by which th^ tiever M\ to pttNluce a blunder. 

Something may be said for the ignorance of the inquirer, bat 
th^ ignorance of the pr^umptuous lA intolerable. Thc^ tolumet 
overiow with examples of shallow dogmatism, unretieved by a 
spark of knowledge or sagacity ; nations, literature, laugnages, 
handed over to wholesale condemnation by one who knoin^ no» 
tfiiflff of idioms, or books, or p^opte. 

He says (p. 86l,) ** ther Dutch are ever jealous of the memory 
of those exploits whith they shared with us. This etcepiional 
people could no more amalgamate with the immensity of Freneb«* 
men than with Ae Spaniards their ancient masters, with whom 
Adbody will eter be able to amalgamate;'* and this nationality, 96 
honourable to the Batatianft, is made the gmund of Unfriendly 
animadversions. 

The author reports at some length the opinion of a com- 
patriot long settled at Amsterdam, respecting the people of the 
<x>nAtry, of which these are the results t that the trade of HoUand 
h decaying t th^ Itmd hourly eaposed lb be overflowed; that tbe 
nation is not richer thah other nations ; that theif economy n 
parsimonious, their religious tolerance a barrain for commoti 
convenience; that they would have more vices if they were more 
Mthusiastic, and more crimes had they more subtilty; that aU la 
attifieial, and without the virtues of primitive or of t^ivilized ex- 
istence; that its canals are mere stagnancy and stink; that the 
l^uhtion diminishes; that their reputation for industry ia k 
niliacy; that their cleanliness is a physical necessity as far m it 
goes, but for the most part an imposture; that Aeir nationmt 
pride is as presumptuous, and theit national -degeneracy aa great, 
as that of Venice; that they are coM, heartless, and ner wleaa , 
taciturn and thoughtless^ good skaters but graceless, great smoken 
but inhospitable, careless about thfe education of ^eir ehildten, 
insensible to the tlarms of love, indifferent to domestie syitopa* 
tbies^, libidihous without sentiment, lu)LUrious without taste. Such, 
iH- something like it, is the picture which our observer senda fotdi 
to the W6rld of a m^ral, religious, and highly-^^ivilixed maMI, 
aft^r an acquaintance of about eight weeks, for it seema half his 
four months were|>asded ih Belgium. 

We have somewhat doubted the propriety of meddling wtdi 
ibh Second Pi//b^, whose buBmess in Holland seems to have lueesk 
In gather up whatever he x:ouM find of prejudice against the 
Dutdi p^iople, a^ reprednct it, in rather lively atyle, at Paris. 
Stich mischievous missionaries aitould be handed over to univevaal 
^eprabtttion. There are in the worM a tumber •f wretched wil- 
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liags who iiBg about tbeif p«tfy fifsrbrands in iport» careless kt^% 
meb of mmlevolence they create, and how much of mendadtff, 
they diffuse* Bat the most obscure and the raoet contemptible) 
mmj be an incendiary if he wiU^ and unfortunately the love of 
evil and the power of evil are nearly allied. In most cases, per^ 
haps, and assuredly in this case, mere frivoli^ and levity of spirit 
aie the ptrimary cause of the iniuries . done. Close upon suck 
iqnries puni^ment foUows. The man who hates another, gets 
hatred for his recompense ; and the nation whose writers play^ 
with contumelious weapons, loses a portion of its own reputation. 
Such nsea as M. de — -^^ are the great fosterers of national «ni-( 
mosities, and the scorn he pours out on the heads of Hoiland^ps^ 
witl be returned on the heads of some of his unoffending M\ow^ 
ddbsens who may visit the Seven Provinces. There is no end to 
this moral epiclemy, and it should be stopped by a rigid moral 
quarantine. How can Frenchmen or Englishmen expect a oorrt 
dial, or even a courteous reception in any country, if it be their 
practice to vituperate. and insult their hosts? *' You called, me 
JewUi dog, and for this, aye, for this, I must give you most 
Christian dueats." It is too much for human eadurance-^t ia 
loo orach for mortal expectation. 




Amr. X. — Theorie Analytique 4u Systim ^u Momle. Par 
M. G. De Pout^coulant. Tomes I. fit IL Qyo. Paris. 
18%. 
The slow and gradual nNuiner in which huuHui knowledge in 
goiend progresses, as strikingly illustrated in the history of thoa^ 
which are founded on the various applications of matke^ 
From- the simply theorem of geometry up to. the sMt* 
:ve0ultof the ^doctrine of central forces, there is not, peiv 
haps, a mgle truth, wbieh, on its first discovery, was exhibited 
ia aU* the evidenee and generality of which it has sobsequeallf 
bees foood to be susceptible. The eye of geatas first catches 
a glilnpee of some reaiote or obscure aiialogy,--««onie hitherto 
•adisoovered law or mode of operation observed by nature ia 
her productions and transmutations, — but it is oidy after much 
pstieat and laborious investigation that its relation to truths 
akeady known is ascertained, and its appropriate place in the 
soastttilly aoeumulating mass of knowledge iiteterminod* * 

But -although it frequently happens in science that a new lUe- 
eavevy derives its principal <vahie' from applications never eoo- 
le m p i alt d by its- author, there seems €o be a disposition on tbe 
part of manfamd to aHow a comparatively ecaall degree of taaat 
^ sttoh appKeatiofiB ; to estiauite at a low rate the labours of 
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tiroee who, if th^ cannot properly be said to extend die dooMWi 
of science, perform a scarcely lest important service in improving 
and rendering more productive the conquests achieved by those 
master-mmds which lead the way, and overcome the only real 
diflkulties. Nor is the tribute thus paid to originality at aH 
unjust or unreasonable. Invention has always been, and most 
always be, regarded as the highest and rarest faculty of the 
human intellect; and the glory which attends the discovery of 
a useful truth, is very partially, if at all obscured, by the circum* 
stance of its having been arrived at by an indirect or circuitous 
route. ** Varignon nous generalisera esla/* was the sarcastic but 
significant remark of the elder Bernoulli ; and its application is 
alike extensive and obvious. Numbers are always at hand capa- 
ble of extending a principle or simplifying a rule, who, by any 
efforts of their own ingenuity, could never have discovered either; 
and in general, when a result has once been obtained^ there is 
comparatively little difficulty in exhibiting it under the most com- 
modious or comprehensive form of which it may be susceptible. 
Thus there is a broad, palpable, and ineffaceable line diatinguish- 
ing invention from improvement, the inspirations of genius from 
the product of labour, however useful and praiseworthy that 
labour may be. It concerns, however, the interest and happiness 
of the human race, not only that truth should be discovered, bat 
that it should be made known to the greatest number possibfe. 
-The knowledge of the physical causes of the various phenomena 
of nature is not only important on account of its multiplying the 
comforts and resources of mankind ; it effects a great moral good, 
by making us acquainted with the relation in which we stand to 
the universe, and thereby tending to eradicate superstition and 
destroy the fancied connection which the vanity or timidity of 
man, in all ages of the worid, has been eager to establish between 
the celestial appearances and his own insignificant destiny. 
Without deducting, therefore, in any degree from the glory of the 
original discoverer, no small praise is due to those who, by new 
iliustrations, better arrangement, or simpler demonstrations, pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge by rendering it more accessible 
and easy of acquirement. 

' Physical astronomy is one of those sciences which dale their 
origin from the seventeenth century, a period distinguished for 
great and brilliant discoveries above all others in the annals of 
-Uie human intellect. The application of algebra to geometiy,*- 
-the invention of logarithms, — of the fluxionary calculus,— the 
discovery of the telescope, — of the micrometer, — the application 
.of' die pendulum to regulate timekeepers, — the science of dyaa- 
tmics^f^tbe theory of central forces, and the discovery of thegrtst 
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hw ol gnvkatioo, are mmong tbe imperbhable monumenU wbicb 
attesi tbe activily of tbe buman iBind in tbat age of intellectual 
greatness. By the discovery last named, Newton ascended to 
the source of tbe infinite variety of motions which take place in 
the celestial spaces, and may be said to have explored the nature 
of those intelligencies which tbe anpients assigned as guardians 
to the planets, to direct their movements, and preserve order and 
regulanty amidst their mazy and inextricable courses. Since the 
time of Newton tbe developement of the effects of attraction on 
the planetary motions has exhausted the efforts of the most pro- 
found mathematicians, and the principles which he established 
have formed the basis of a splendid edifice which it is the glory 
of our own ^e to have seen completed; the consequences of 
gravitation being now traced to the limit at which they cease to 
be appreciable to the senses. 

But although this science has now reached a height which 
ctttitlea it to be regarded as one of the noblest trophies of the 
human intellect, its principles and its evidences have remained 
hitherto entirely unknown to the great mass even of the best 
educated classes of society, and its results, though interesting to 
ail, are generally received only as matters of faith. Nor is it at 
all probable the case can ever be otherwise. The very language 
through which alone the truths of abstract science can be ap- 
pcebended or communicated, is not to be acquired but by an 
arduous and prolonged contention of tbe mental faculties, which 
involves much devotion and many painful sacrifices. There can 
be no greater mistake, than to suppose that the phenomena of 
tbe material world can be explained more clearly by laying aside 
the appropriate symbols of the calculus, and adopting the lan- 
guage of ordinary life. On the contrary, the language of tbe 
calculus, to those who have learned to read it, is simpler and 
more intelligible, as well as infinitely more comprehensive, than 
any other which can be substituted in its place. I^or this reason 
we are disposed to set little value on the popular treatises which 
are so copiously poured forth to enlighten the present age. They, 
however, give a currency to facts, and keep the attention awake 
to interesting subjects, and so far they may be useful ; bu| itis 
oat by such easy means that any one nxay hope to become 
acquainted with the mechanism of the universe. 

One obstacle to a more general acquaintance with physical 
astronomy, hardly less formidable than the difficulties inseparable 
from the subject, arises from the great want of uniformity in the 
methods of investigation that have been proposed and followed 
by the different geometers who have laboured in this department 
of science. Almost eyery important result has been obtaiQcil 
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hj 8 peculiar process of aimlysfs, bo that ^Idkoogh the matlMtiia- 
tical theory of the tfystem of the i^orid exhibits a saUime whole, 
it^ several parts are freqoently connected by no other analogy than 
such as arises from their common intricacy. The immediate 
successors of Newton in the cultivation of the higher geometry 
treated mechanical question* in a manner so entirely isolated, that 
the solution of one problem seMom afforded any assistance in the 
investigation of another, even in cases where both were deduci- 
ble from the same principles. By the discovery of a compre* 
bensive theorem, which embodies a science in a single Kne, and 
affords the means of obtaining the equations necessary for the 
solution of any dynamical problem whatever, d*Alembert con- 
ferred a most important benefit on the science of mechanics: 
Lagrange, by combining the principle of d'Alembert widi that of 
virtual velocities, first remarked by John Bernoulli, obtained 
simple and symmetrical equations to express the conditions of 
the motion of a system of bodies acting on one anodier accord*^ 
ing ' to any given law. In consequence of dtese and numerous 
other discoveries, Laplace, to whom physical astronomy had 
already been indebted for its most splendid results, found the 
science sufficiently advanced to be susceptible of explanation ott 
uliilbrm principles, and identical methods of investigation; and 
the Mdamique Cikste, which embodies the results of bis re- 
searches, is at once the monument of his own vast genius, n&d 
the proudest display of the immense power of the ca kuh w . 
Notwithstanding, however, the great excellence of that immortal 
work, which, by explaining the causes and calculating the eflects 
of every irregularity in the planetary motions, renders the science 
in a manner complete, its difficulties are found to be such as to 
mdke it nearly useless to those who can devote only a compara*> 
tively small portion of time to the attainment of analytical know^^ 
ledge. In order to brine the remote results of die theory of 
gravitation vi^ithin the reach of the mathematician of ordinary at- 
tainihents, a work of a different description was required ; one 
in ^^ich the fundamental propositions and theorems should be 
bi'ought more closely together, and the proKx computations, of 
littlcf value to these whose object is only to study principles and 
become acquainted with methods, entirely omitted. Abcrre aH, 
it was required that advantage should be taken of the numerous 
improvements that have been made in difierent branches of the 
cal'culas within the forty years that have nearly elapsed since die 
publicatioh of the first volume of the ' M6canique Celeste,' m 
order to illustrate some points vrhich still remained obsctire, and 
confer upon tlie whole the utmost simplicity and uniformity of 
which the present highly advanced state of the amdyticfd'scienoes 
will allow. 
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Tb9 wmli ci which w« mv now about to gifc an^ecouat t« 
Mr r ex kf i wai ondertakeii with a view to aoeonplitfa tfaesa in^ 
portaat objecti» The anthor of it it a young mathematician 
of great promise, who bad» before its appearance, given proofi 
of hii profennd acquaintance with the calculus, and particularly 
with its application to the planetary theory, in an ' Essay on the 
Pertmbntiontf of Comets/ which was Jiononred with the prise 
of the Academy of Sdenoes, after the subject had been thrice 
remitted to competitiott. The Academy has siace received him- 
tale its boeom, and cherishes a hope that he will be no unworthy 
occapant of the seat of Laplace. 

The object of M. de Pontdcouknt being to consolidate (if we 
may nee tae term) the analytical processes of the * M6canique^ 
Ciiesle^' he has followed, at least in its general outline, the plan 
which baa been adopted by the illustrious author of that great 
woHc. The first book is devoted to a summary exposition of 
tke general laws of motion, and the investigation of the formuhe 
by which thoee laws are expressed* Through this part of the 
sabject it is not our intention to follow him. The theorems 
be has demonstrated were all previously well known, and ex- 
{Nessed by equations^ which in point of generality, simplicity, 
lAd elegance, left nothing to be desired. Suflke it to say, that 
it is extecnted in the very best style, and with great ability; the 
(Afferent theories are developed in a compact and perspicuous 
flsanner; nad the results deduced with a degree of ease and neat- 
aess which afibtds ample proof of the intimate knowledge po»* 
sessed by the anther, both of the subject of which he treats, 
tad of the resources of the calculus he employs. To those who 
hate studied the ' M^canique Anaiytiqne,' and the first book 
of the ' M^nique Celeste,' the perusal of this chapter will be 
IS interesting, as it is calculated to be iastmctive to thoee who 
art less profonndly versed in the doctrines of mechanics* 

After having established the principles en which the awi t ions 
ofa system of bodies soliciting one another are to be deteroiiaed* 
oar author proceeds to apply the ^oeral formulss of motion to 
the system of the planets. Physical astronomy presents three 
P9^ sul^ects for discussion. The first relates to the motion of 
Hanslatien of the planets, that is to say, to the determinati<m ixf 
the osrvos they describe about the sun; the second to th^ir 
UNiion of notation about their own axes; and the thifd to their 

fc, which, as well as their motions, are modified by the 
of grsrvitatien. Of these three questions the first is that 
which ndimts of being determined with the greatest degree of 
sMctitnde* By reason of the great distances of the planets ftom 
Maaa«aher, and the near appreach of their figures to thnt ofa 
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sphere, their attraorive Ibroes ere the sadie at if their 
were collected at their respective centres of gravity ; so that with 
respect to their matual actions, they may he regarded as so many 
material points, gravitating towards one another according to a 
given law. This circumstance greatly facilitates the computation 
-of the effects of the different forces, and the unlimited meane of 
comparing the results of the calculus with observation gives a 
"degree of precision to this part of the subject, which unbappfly 
• can never be obtained in the others. The effects of gravity on 
the rotatory motion of the planets are detected with much grestter 
difficulty, being modified by their figures, the law according to 
which their densities vary from their centres towards their aar- 
'fiices, and even by the irregularities of the surfaces themselvea ; 
with ail which circumstances we are very imperfectly acquaioled 
even in the case of our own earth, and in regard to the other 
planets have no knowledge of them whatever. Besides, the 
difficulty or rather the impossibility of arriving at a correct know- 
'ledge of the rotatory motion by observation, baffles all attempts at 
'a comparison of theory with the actual phenomena, except ia 
the cases of the earth and moon; so that however completety 
the general problem of rotation may be solved, its solution ean- 
not be extended, for want of the requisite data, to any of ^e 
'Other bodies belonging to the system. The same observatMos 
apply also to the theory of the planets. 

Of the numerous improvements for which analysis is indebted 
to the fertile genius of Lagrange, one of the most important con- 
sists in the method of varying the arbitrary constants which are 
•introduced into differential equations by integration. Tlus 
method, which is extensively applicable in various departments 
x>f mechanics, is of singular use in the theory of the planetary 
'perturbations, which it reduces to the case of a variation of the 
constant ouantities constituting the elements of the elliplac 
•motion, in order to obtain a clear understanding of this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to recollect that, if the motion of a planet 
were influenced by no other force than that of the sun's attrac- 
tion, its path would be the ellipse of ^epler ; in conseqneaoe, 
however, of the action of the other planets, its path is not acca- 
rately an ellipse, but an infinitely more complicated ciwe. Now 
the masses of the planets, compared with that of thes<H),'are 
extremely small: their influences on the motions of each other 
are consequently proportionably feeble, so that the deviatioas 
from the fictitious elliptic orbit are not, in any case, veiy con- 
siderable. But small as these forces are, they render it impoa- 
aibie to integrate the differential equations of motion by any 
kbown process of analysis. In order to ehide the difficulty •! 
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! bgr-tUs circuauUiice» Lagnmge astumet the integrid to be 
•f the Mine form as that which is obtained on iotegratiog the 
eyMtkMis of motion on the hypothesis that the sun's force is the 
oalj one which acts on the planet, but supposes, at the same 
tUDe, the arbitrary constants to be variable. The whole is then 
diffneDtiated on this hypothesis, whence equations of condition 
lie obtained, by means of which the arbitrary constants can ba 
determined so as to satisfy the equation of which the integral 
cumot be direcUy obtained. All this procedure is equivalent to 
Ik supposition that the planet always moves in an ellipse, bul 
at every succeeding instant in a different ellipse, the variations^ 
like all other changes which take place in the material universe* 
ktn^ effected by insensible degrees, and observing the law of 
contanity. 

In the planetary theory the integration of the differential equa- 
bons of motion gives the equations of the elliptic motion, and 
die constants which complete these integrals, are the six elliptic 
deaients of the planet, namely,. the major axis and the. eccentri- 
city, the inclination of the plane of its orbit, the longitude of the 
aodes, the place of the perihelion, and the longitude of the pla> 
Bit at a determinate epoch, all. which would be absolutely inva« 
orirfe if the reciprocal action of the planets were insensible. 
£aier first gave expressions for the variation of five of these ele?* 
Dents, in a memoir which was crowned by the Academy of 
Scieaces^ in 1756, but it was not till twenty-five years after that 
tlM subject was placed in its true point of view by Lagrange. 
Strack with the simplicity of the form under which the expres- 
sions of the variation of the elliptic elements had been . finally 
reduced, both by Laplace and himself after immense labour, this 
acttte geometer was led, to suspect that his result must be only 
a.particttlar consequence of some general theorem of mechanics* 
entirely independent of any particular hypothesis respecting the 
law of the attractive force. Further investigations confirmed this 
cenjecture, and led him to formulae for the variations of the con- 
itents not only of the planetary. system, but of any system of bo- 
dies whatever, subject to the influence of central forces capable 
of being expressed by any function of the distances of their, points 
of application from the centres of attraction. The very ingeni- 
ous artifice of analysis by which this is. effected, may, on account 
of its extensive utility, and the light which it throws over many 
parts of the celestial mechanics, be regarded as a real discovery, 
and one of. the moat valuable, with which analytical science has 
keen, enriched . since the days of Newton. . By means of .it the 
CMipfUation of ihe. effects, of the various focces is gready simpli- 
iid,«Ml thereaqka e:yhibited under a £nrm.whi(c)&emUe#.^£^ 
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MMtwil lelitioBt to km awffe «m% ptrcimcU etpMuily' viiM 
the caicttlos is applied to a great nuanber oCalinKtiog or mtktm^mi 
poinCB, as in the theory of the figwet ot the planet^ of lb* tiAtt> 
ef the precession of the equinoxes, (Sec* The method is very ea* 
tmsively and successfully employed in tke work now befeM na» 
and is the means of conferring unity and symmetry on the wkoie 
treatise. 

. In the present state of physical astronomy die Iheoiy mf the 
cemetary mo^ns is that; perhaps, which is moat deserfmg of 
atteotioq, as being the moat likely to lead to new and intereatSBg 
results respecting the constitution of the world. Since it was 
demonstrated by Newton that the comets obey the attradiog 
foree of the sun, and tbat their motions are regniated by tbe 
same laws as those of the planets, they have been assidoonsly 
studied, both by astronomers and geometers, yet their theory is 
atill in a Tcry unsatisfactory state* This arises from various 
ea«ses^ but chiefly from the nnfrequency of their retmms and the 
impossifoility of observing them esurepdog during the time they 
describe a very small portion of their orbits, by reason of which 
we are left in ignorance of their masses, and of the amount of dw 
forces which counteract the solar attraction. The chief aim of the 
geometer is the exact determinatiesi of the orbit from a few ob«- 
servations, in order to have the means of recoffnising these bodies 
. on their successive vetmrns to the perihelia. Numerous metbaib 
have been propoeed for this purpose, among which the formoki 
given by Lambert for the determination of the time employed in 
the description of a parabolic arc in terms of that arc and itt 
estreme rndd veeiores, and which he afterwards extended to el* 
iiptic arcs, is distinguished for its remarbMe elegance. The 
OMthods of Laplaoe and Lagrange may, however, be considersd 
as the principal, because most of the other* which have been 
since proposed are cterived from them with more or lewer modi* 
iioations. M. Ponticoulant, in adopting that of Lagrange, has 
Tendopfd it ensceptible of a far easier application, and in this ia»- 
^proved state it is, perhaps, the best adapted to compntatioQ of 
nay with which we are acquainted. As, however, tiiere aie 
certain cases in whieh it is convenient, or even indispensable, to 
have recourse to that of Laplace, he has given it also, widi soiae 
alterations, in one of the notes at the end of the second volnnle. 
The pertnrbations of the comelary cnrbits are much more con- 
siderable than those of the planets, and detennined vritbfar 
greater difficulty. The effects of the disturbing forces arie, iu* 
deed, expressed in the same manner, by the variation of tkfc 
elements of the orbits ; but the chrcamstanees which, in the esse 
ef die planets, render itpnssible to develope the formuhs in eea- 
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; mm ^ th^ pom^rt of. the perjUirl^mg fcurcQ^ mnely, tbe 

intll ■wnimr of t^^QcceatriciUas^aiid inclinations^ do not eiiat 
a.n%9rd to. com^l;^* »o that there are no means, at least none y&t 
discovered, of Qbtainiog equations emhraciug an indefinite number 
(tf i^fd«tiQ09^ Id order to 8uriiu>unt this difficulty, it become 
aeoeisary to ha?e foivourse to the method of auccesaive appra«ir 
Dttioo by quadratures^ that is, to determine the partial perturf 
bttioas which take place while the con^et describes a very small 
portioB of it8 trajectoryjf and the: sum^iation of these partial dt^ 
nagMMsts by the rules of the integral caji^ulus, gives the whol« 
«MBiH>of the aUeratioiis which the orbit und^goes during % 
wmflkii^ revolution of the comet. This method,i however^ air 
tket^ it ad«iits of great siaiplificatiou in respect to those pacts 
sf llie orbits which are at a great distance from the disturbing 
planet^ is exceedingly operoae a|id tedious ; but none of easier 
s|»piicatioQ bas as yet been discovered, aod ia the mean time, as 
M« Poat^coolaat jfHoarks, the pi»tie«ce of the calculator must 
m^ llie imp«ifeiitioQs of analysis, 

Anong tb« vaat nuvtber of comets fvhich traverse the fields of 
qisQii and oocasionaUy m«dce th^ir an^earanoe within the bom^ 
^■es af our syatem, those are three only whc^se periodical m^ 
ton has been satis&ctovily determinedialUiough the orbita of not 
inir than. 130 have beeu competed from observation. One joJi 
Aso^-istbat which made ita last appearance io 17599 and wUl 
alvsfs be reoaarkaUe on aqcoqut of its having been the first 
itiid^waa recognised as an attendant of the sua. Dr. Halley 
'iiOQirfsrad the, identity of the orbit it described in 1682. wilb 
^8ft'of two comets which h%d appeared in 1531 and 1607 ; and, 
^ making avagae estimate of the perturbations it might Bu»r- 
^imn.tbe attcaatioo. of Jupiter and Satnrn, haaarded thelMiM 
fifAlictiao that it wouM reappear in 1758 or 1759* This pr^- 
Mip.hadat that time an iotevevst beyond wbat any aimiiar.oM 
WM have at the. present day« or will again have in any future 
if^^tS'he law of gravitation was not then universally admitted, 
>m1. ipany astronomers continued Xo think with Descartes, that 
% caoKts.had bo permaoeut connection with the solar sja* 
^»... Cla i ra »t» .therefore, rendered a great service to scianoe 
^>haa ha^nadartook to apply hia solution of the Frobiem of Three 
^otisa.to the perturbations of this comet, in order to fiLc.tfaa 
^of iis retam with nere pracisioa than bad betn done^ by 
H«Uqr,.aad thm-eby put the Newtowaa theory, to a decisive, teat* 
^ftttfiompulatinns of prodigious labour, he announced that its 
F«i^ tbjHMigfa the peohelion of its orbit would take place about 
■HiMM tsiof Apol* 1 75Q» The pbaaom^on did actually bappan 
^^luawtkbafora tba tiaie.fMrediclisd^and, it is now kapan 
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that if Churaut had been poMessed of more acconite date itH- 
specting tbe-mass of Saturn^ and been aware of the existeiiee 
of Uranus, which had not then been discovered, the result ofbb 
computation would have been greatlj nearer the truth. This 
rare and interesting visitant may be again expected in 1835, and 
astronomers will eagerlj improve the opportunity presented bj 
its return of obtaining further information on many interesting 
points^ with regard to which we are still in great uncertain^, 
llie difference between the observed and computed effects of 
the attraction of the planets on its motion will give us more pre- 
cise ideas respecting its mass, and probably enable us to deter- 
mine whether it meets with any resistance from light or other 
fluids scattered about in the celestial apaces. Although th^ 
hypothesis of a resisting medium has been long abandoned, in 
calculating the perturbations of the planets, it is not altogether 
improbable that, notwithstanding the almost inconceivable te» 
nuity of the celestial regions, a body whose density is so small 
as that of a comet, and on which^ when in the superior part 
of its orbit, the sun's action is exerted so feebly, nny be 
sensibly resisted in a medium rare enough to produce no ap- 
"preciable effect on the denser masses of the planets. The 
comparison of its appearance and phases with those which it 
exhibited' in its former visits may also afford grounds for soaie 
plausible conjectures regarding its physical constitution, and 
whether the mass of vapours of which it seems to be composed 
has suffered any sensible diminution since it was last observed. 
As an example of his method of computing the perturbations, 
M. Pont6coulant applies his formulae to the elements of this 
comet, and finds that it will pass through its perihelion on the 
3 1st of October, 1836. The semi-transverse axis of its orbit is 
17.68355, the distance of the sun being unit; the ratio, of the 
eccentricity of the semi-transverse axis is 0.96745S| and the incli- 
nation to the plane of the ecliptic 17^ 46' 5(f\ 

The honour of having added a second periodic comet to the 
bodies already known to belong to the solar system is due to 
M. Encke, of Gfotha. It had been remarked, both by Arago 
and Olbers, that the eleasents of the comet which appeared in 
1&19> had a remarkable analogy with those of o0e which had 
been observed in 1805* Those elements had been computed, as 
usual, on the supposition that the body moved in a parabolic 
orbit, but it was evident that if they belonged to ^e same comet, 
its -period could not be very long. Hoice, Endce was induced 
to compute the observations of 1805 and 1819 on the hypothesis 
of .ettiptic orbits, and the resulting elements were found to. agree 
still- more exaedy. No doubt could therefore be entertained that 
they belonged to the same comet, which, as its period was found 
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l9 k€ tbiae yemrs and about three months, bad completed four 
mtin i»PottitioB8 batwean 1806 and 1819. The frequency of 
the retitra of -thia conat will probably develope some curious 
CkU relative to the theory of those bodies. Its motion is infla- 
«aoe4 so pafterfuHy by the action of th4 planets that its passage 
ifaroagb the. periiM^on of its. orbit in 18^ waB retarded no less 
thaa oiae daya. On this . occadk)n it was invisible in Europe^ 
but it was abscFved. at Paramatta, in Netw South Wales, and the 
time of its- perihelion pasaage differed only about three 
from the result of Eacke's previons computations. Its 
next appearance^ in 18^5, i^reed equally well with the predic* 
tions,' and on its return towards the end of last year, its observed 
and caaputed places ootncided more nearly than could well have 
been anticipat^^ conaidering the small portion of its orbit in 
which it can be observed. To account for the great amount of 
the retardation^ Encke revived the old hypothesis of a resisting 
ethereal medium. A few more of its revolutions will probably 
throw some light on this very interesting point of celestial 
physica* The calculationa recently made to prove its existehco 
ara founded^ as M. PoaticoulMit justly observes, on hypotheses 
too arbilrary to admit of any certain conclusion being drawn 
fromtham. 

fncke'a comet preaentt, in some respects, a considerable ana* 
logy with the plaaet Cerea, having the same ineliaatfon, and the 
transverse Axis of its orbit ;of the same magnitade. Its ellipse is, 
boarever, extremely diflferent, for the perihelion falls withm the 
orhit of Meeenry^ .while the aphelio6 is situated between Jupiter 
sad .the new planets. < The tiaae of its periodic re^ohition is daly 
afaont foity4ai]fi days shorter than that of Vesta. 

The other petiodio comet has rreceived the name of Biela's, on 
account of its having been first observed by that astronomer in 
Bohemia on its last appearance in 1885. MM. Uaubert and 
Clausen, the one at Marseilles and the other at Altona, perceiv- 
nga reraaduibia similarity.. between its elements and those of 
tVQoomels obaerved in 1732 and 1606, separately undertook to 
ro aym te the orbits of all the three comets on the elliptic bypo- 
rtia i n, and it was not long ere they neoogoised so great an agre^- 
lasnt aa to leave no donbt .that the .e)«ient8 deduced from the 
enervations belonged to the same identical body. Its revolu- 
tion ia accomplished in su years and between eight end nine 
inontha. It may be again expected in the month of November, 
1S34» about the same time with Eacke's. .The amount of the 
pmnr b a t ion s winch it will then have sustained from the actions 
<>f the planets sinee its Mssaj|e throorii its perihelion in ib96, 
hase been computed by Damoiseau. Of the different elements 
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tke longitude of the node is thei wkioh mU be ttSeotad ia tbe 
aost remarkable degree, and. will hare retrograded no less llama 
S° IS' 45'' on the ecliptic. The iBcliuatioa will be dimiiiished 
about 90\ These effects will be principally produoad by the 
eomet*s near approach to Jupiter in May, 1831, when it will be 
for some time within the sphere of the attraction of that planet. 
On applying his formulse for the perturbations to the eienients 
obtained from the obserfations of 18fi6, M. Pont6ooulaat finds 
that it will pass through its penhelion on the %7th of November, 
1832, the semi-4ransTerse axis of its orbit being 3^3683 ; its ec* 
eentricity 0.7517481 ; and ito ioclinatioa IS"" 13' IS\ 

Although the physical constitution of coaseti is a subject wbach 
possesses only a secondary intartatin the eyes of the astnMioaacr, 
who concerns himself chiefly with the circumstances of tbeir 
motion, it is one which is not only highly curious in itaelf» but 
but also of great importance in reference to the constructiaD of 
the solar system. Whether these bodiea are pennanent and eter- 
nal like the planets, or occasionally generated by the accideatal 
collapse of nebulous matter scatterad throu|^ the wastes .of 
space, is a question reserved for the determmation of distant pos- 
terity. If m its suoceasive approaches, lo the sun any portion 4>f 
the substance of a comet is converted into vapour, and elevated 
so fer above the centre of tbe asass as to be no longer witfain the 
sphere of its attraction, this must fly off and be dissipated^ so that 
the body will be ultimateiy annihilated; uidesi^ indeed, in the su- 
perior part of its orbit it may chance to fell in with unattached 
nebulous aMtter, which it will aeiie ta virtue of its attiactive foree^ 
and in this mamer repair the loss it sustained by the disdpatsoa 
of its substance in its approaches to the sua. i^ewton theaght 
that, in conseqaeace of the- resistance comets encounter in 
pissing through the sun's atmosphere they mart ultimately £aII 
mto that body, and that their destinatioa is probably to repair die 
loss which the great luminary sustains from the constant emission 
of light. Whatever functions they may be appoimed to perform 
in t^ system of the universe, the discovery of two comets of 
short periods is a circumstance of gieat importance, iaasaiach mm 
the feequeacy of their retara maltipties the opportunities of ob-» 
serving them ; wheaee their changes, if they are affected by aaj^i 
must sooner beeome kaown. AH that Has yet beea discovered, 
with certainty is, that their masses are so small that the influence- 
of their attractions oa the planets is altogether msensible : but thtsj 
is an ioiportant feet, inasmuch as it obviates every cause of af>- 
prehension on account of any derangement of the orbit or of thai 
axis of rotation of tbe earth, and the Aiture accuracy of the satro-^; 
oomiad tables. f 
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Of tltt actuat nuaiber of coiaeU vbich 4>bey the aitractioo of 
dM SUA it is impoMible to form aa^iidea. Almo^ all tbooe which 
ve visible lo us come witbio the orbit of the earth ; and if we 
iBpposed them to be equally distributed ia space, the munber 
which has beeo actually observed would lead to the iofereace 
tUt not leas than 250,000 comets approach nearer to the sun 
thao the planet Uranus* 

After having discussed the first great question which occura 
ia the conaideration of the planetary syslem, namely^ the lawa 
vkich regulate the motion of translation of the celestid bodiea 
10 space, M. Pont6coulant next enters upon the more intricate 
rabject of their rotation, which be treats with the same felicity, 
aad with the same perfect command over the instrument of in- 
festigatioo. The effecU of gravitation on the rotatory motion. of 
the planets were long, supposed tp require a method of investiga- 
tion very different from that employed to discover the derange- 
ments of the orbits ; but by means of the variation of .the arbiUmy 
constants, they may not oi^ly be computed in the same manner, 
bit can be absolutely included in the saoie general formula^ th^ 
malogoas, constants of the two problems having the same differ- 
eatiai expression. This singular result, namely, the identity < of 
the fionnttlse expressing the perturbations arising from the mutoal 
ictioB of a system of bodiea attracted towards a fixed cealr€^ 
aad those of the rotation of solids about their axis^ was first 
Bade hnown, if we mistake not, by Poisson, in a memoir read to 
the Academy of Sciences, in April, 1827^ and it is,xioubtleas, one 
of the moat remarkable theoren^ with which the science of me^ 
chaaics baa recently been enriched. Nothing is better calculated 
lo ^vean exalted idea of the immenae power of the calculus than 
the drcumstance ^of itSi embracing in pne grasp the. whole effectp 
of the lUMveraal gravitation of matter^ manifested in ways appih 
reatfy so dissimilar; ai»d of ita expressing all the motions which 
ise produced, or can nosaibly take place, in the ay^tem^ -in a 
BHumer aa nniform as uie cmise b^xEa which they are derived is 

^le and universaK 
lie e&cte of the attraction of the different bodies which 
coaipoae the solar system or the r^tatioa of a particular plapiet^ 
are twofold; th^ may either occasion a displacement of the wis 
<if rotation with regard to the planet itself, or they oaagr change 
the direction of that axia in space, and cause it to point anoees^ 
nveiy to diffisreait regions of. the heavens. . The theoiy of the 
aMttioos of the earth's axis of rotatioiv in reapeet of the fixed 
atars, was first given ia a complete^ manner by d'Alember^ who 
' ataigned the ratio of the axes of the small eUqiae which Bradley 
Ind observed to be described by the pole. of the eqeatotr^ aiMl by 

. r2 
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means of which that great astroaomer had explained the pheno- 
n»ena of notation* But it-is evident that the consideration of the 
position of the axis of rotation, with respect to the stars, does not 
eipbrace the question in all its generality ; for it is possible that 
the axis may be fixed, or have a determinate motion, with re- 
spect to the stars, at the same time that it is variable with regard 
to the interior of the earth. This circumstance is equally de- 
serving of consideration with the former ; for, every variation in 
the position of the axis of rotation, with respect to the interior of 
the earth, must cause a corresponding displacement of the terres- 
trial equator, the effects of which would be a derangement of the 
geographical lathades, and a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the waters of the ocean. Observation, it is true, has as yet indi- 
cated no change of this sort; but, although too minute to be 
appreciated in the comparatively short interval which has yet 
elapsed since instruments of requisite delicacy to detect it have 
been used, it may nevertheless exist; and, indeed, analogy renders 
its existence by no means improbable. Some of the secular van- 
ttions of the axis in respect of the stars, which are known cer- 
tainly to take place, are so slow that they cannot be detected by 
observation. For example, the secular inequalities of the motion 
ot the equinoctial points, occasioned by the influence of the 
planets, affects the length of the tropical year, yet, although this 
notion has been constantly accelerated since the time of Hippar- 
chus, the length of the tropical year is at present only about nine 
or ten seconds shorter than it was at that remote period. Ob- 
servation cannot directly take cognizance of changes effected so 
slowly : it is therefore by theory alone that the permanency of 
the position of the axis can be determined. Laplace first showed, 
and the discovery has been confirmed by the analysis of Poisson, 
that the position of the earth's instantaneous axis of rotation is 
subject to no secular inequality which can ever become sensible; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, the poles of rotation and the 
terrestrial equator are invariable on the surface of the earth. The 
demonstration of these fine and remote consequences of gravi» 
tation, is given by M. Ponticoulant in so perspicuous a manner, 
that it may really be followed by any one moderately acquainted 
^wfth the calculns, with a very trifling expense of thought more 
than is necessary for the due understanding of a conunon mecha- 
nical 'problem. 

"The effects of the mutual gravitation of the planets on the po- 
sitions of their respective axes of rotation can only be observed in 
the cases of the earth and moon. On the axis of the earth they 
are manifested in the phenomena of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the nutation, and the diminution of the obliquity of the i 
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cdipdc: on that of the moon they are inade sensible in die cuii^ 
008 phenomena of the libration, a sabject which has been pro- 
fooadlj and completelj discussed by Lagrange. 

The astroBomical theory of the lunar rotation is indebted for . 
two tery curious results to Dominique Cassini, the first of which' 
is, that the moon's axis of rotation always preserves the saw 
iodiuation to the ecliptic; and the second, that the nodes of the 
bmar equator and orbit always coincide ; in other words, that the 
pboes of the equator and orbit always intersect die ecliptic in the 
same straight line. Lagrange demonstrated that the second of 
these remarkable phenomena is a necessary consequence of the 
fifst; and be showed, moreoyer, that if, at the commencement of 
die motion, the nodes of the equator and orbit nearly coincided, 
the attraction of the earth would produce, and eternally maintain, 
a perfect coincidence of the mean nodes. The moon is thus 
placed ID a state of stable equilibrium, or such, that if its axia 
were slightly deranged by any accidental cause, it would exert a 
tendency to recover its primitive position. Lagrange's theory of 
the moon's libration has received no improvement, excepting by 
taking into consideration some additional inequalities, to which, 
diough unimportant in themselves, the increased precision of 
observation renders it necessary to have regard. All that is now 
wanting to render the theory complete is a suflScient numbef of 
good observations to fix the data which analysis must borrow 
from astronomy. The most interesting point remaining to b^ 
determined is the ratio of the moments of inertia of the three 
principal axes of the lunar spheroid, a correct knowledge of which 
would furnish more accurate notions than we yet possess respect* 
ing the figure of the moon. 

The application of the general theory to the determination of 
the inequalities of the moon's rotation arising from the action of 
the sun and the earth (for that of the planets is altogether insen- 
sible) is rendered greatly more difiicult by two circumstancea, 
namely, that the plane of the lunar equator is not perpendicular 
to the instantaneous axis of rotation, and that the position of the 
poles is variable on the lunar surface. In other respects the ap^ 
plication of the general formulae is made in the same way as to 
dlie earth, and the results are perfectly analogous. Of these die 
most remarkable is, that the uniformity of the lunar rotation is 
afiected by no periodical inequalities whatever. This is proved 
analytically by die circumstance, that the values of the constants 
introduced by* integrating the equations of motion, and which 
depend on the initial conditions of the revolving body, are nothing, 
or, at least, insensible. There is every probability that this result 
is equally true of all the - planets andsateltites; in (act, it is easy 
to conceive that whatever circumstances might originally affect 
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tlie nniformity of the rotatory motion, these miistioog since i 
been destroyed by resistance or friction* so that no effects 
remain but such as have a permanent cause. 

The solar action, which so notably affects the moon's naotion 
in her orbit, has no appreciable influence on the position of her 
axis of rotation, all die variations of which are due solely to the 
attraction of the earth. It- is another singular result of this 
dieory, that, although the inclination of the planes of Ae Innur 
orbit and ecliptic to the equator are aflected by periodic ineqtiali- 
ties, the coincidence of the nodes, already mentioned, is not dis^ 
turbed by the secular inequalities of the dements of the orbit. If 
tfie rotatory motion >vere absolutely uniform while the motion of 
translation is subject to secular variations, the moon wo«ild, in the 
course of ages, successively present to the earth all the points «f 
her surface. But it is proved by theory, that tiie attraction of the 
earth on the lunar spheroid communicates to the moon's motion 
of rotation the secular inequalities of her motion of revolution, so 
that one of the lunar hemispheres must be for ever concealed from 
thfe inhabitants of our planet. 

The third division of M. Ponticoulant's treatise relates to the 
figures of the celestial bodies, a point in the system of the worid 
which is still far from having attamed the same degree of perieo- 
tiott as the theory of the double motion discussed in the two 
former. Not that the subject has engrossed less attention, or that 
the labours of mathematiaans have been less successful in the in* 
vestigation of this important and difticult problem; for, in fact> 
no application of analysis to physics has led to more important 
analytical discoveries, or to formulse of greaiter elegance or more 
extensive use. But the imperfections of the theory arise entirely 
from the circumstance, diat it is necessary to make some arbitrary 
assumptions relative to the primitive state of the revolving body, 
in order to obtain the necessary data for the application of the cal- 
culus. In regard to bodies perfectiy rigid, no hypothesis or as* 
sumption is necessary, and the figure may be any whatever; but 
in the case of such as are wholly or partly fluid, and of which the 
component molecules are at liberty to move in any direction, the 
%ures must be such that any particle will be mainlined in efm- 
Horio between the central and centrifugal forces by which it is 
solicited. Now the determination of the central force, depends not 
only on the density of the mass, or the whole number ot its parti- 
cles, but also on their ammgement ; that is to say, on die figure of 
the body, or the very thing which is sought to be made known. 
Hence die necessity of making an hypothesis respecting its primi- 
tive figure in order to compute the effects of the attraction of the 
mdecHiles'on one -another, and thence to deduce the law of gravis 
tation at the surfiice. The hypothesis adopted with respect to the 
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> Wltiat the oMiteritk of which Ibey are ccmiposed primarily 
I in a 8t«te of fluidity^ and that the molecules attract one 
another io the inverse duplicate ratio of the distance : and the 
yieat iott to be determined* is the figure which a body so circum-* 
iliced, and endowed with a motion of rotation, will assume when 
it.airives at the state of equilibrium* 

The theory of the attraction of spheroids is not confined in its 
application to the figures of the planets. It is indispensable in 
die iwestigation of many physico-mathematical questions, such as 
the theories of hydrodynamics^ electricity, magnetism, and, in 
geoenl, in all oasea where we have to consider the action of 
■loleeular forces emanating.from a centre* Hence its results are 
g the motft impootaot, additions which have recently been 
to analytical . science. To Laplace it is indebted for its 
. interesting applicaticHis, but considered on the side of ana* 
I^M8« it may be said to have been perfected by Mr. Ivory, who» 
lirjr extending to the case of exterior points a theorem of Madau* 
iin» leapecting the attraction of points on the surface of the sphe- 
roid» happily removed a difficulty which bad proved insurmount* 
Me to every geometer who had considered this subject since the 
time of d'Alembert. 

In rdatioB to this subject, two very remarkable theorems were 
demonstrated by Newton in the Principiaf namely » 1st. that a 
pnrtkle of matter situated in the interior of a homogeneous sphe- 
ncal shell is maintained in egmlibtio, or equally attracted in. all 
dinectiona; and,findly» that a material point, exterior to a sphere, 
ia attraeted exactly in the same manner as if all the matter of the 
Mhere were condensed at its centre. It is extremely remarkable^ 
m^ these theorems, which are of vast importance in respect of the 
stability of the system of the world, and in preventing any unli- 
miled departure from its actual conditions, are only true when the 
kw of attraction is that which is observed in nature, that is to 9ay, 
diractly as the mass and inversely as die square of the distance. 
The near approach of the figures of the celestial bodies to that 
of a sphere renders it evident that the same properties must be 
tme of them, if not rigorously, at least approximately ; but even 
here the calculus does not abandon us to the guidance of analogy, 
althongh, in respect to the figure of the earth, or the planetary 
nerturbations, it could lead to errors of no sensible magnitude. 
It was demonstrated by Laplace, in the third book of the ' M£- 
caaiqne Celeste,' that spheroids, differing little from spheres, 
attract points situated on their surfaces, exactly in the same man* 
nsr as spheres themselves. The analysis, however, which led to 
this sinyilar condusion, is not in all respects so free from objec- 
lien as isdasiraUe in a subject of this nature* and has, accord^ 
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ifgly, given rite to- much crtticbin» aikI -orovoked iiurtber dMau-' 
sions, particularly on the part of M. roisson and Mr. Ivory. 
M. Pout^oulant has brought forward a demonstration aomewbat 
different from that given in the third and eleventh books of the 
' M^cawque Celeste/ and which he considers as beyond the 
reach of any serious objection; it does not» however, appear to 
us to add any thing to tne proof given by Laplace; for although 
the final equation is obtained by a different process, the priad- 
ples on which the reasoning proceeds are entirely the same. 

There are some other points connected with the theory of the 
figures of the planets, particularly the physical conditions thai are 
requisite to ensure the equilibrium, on which the opinions of the 
most eminent geometers are divided, b«it as their consideratioD 
would involve discussions of pure analysis, it could not with pro- 
priety be entered on in this place. The eyes of the scientific world 
are directed towards Mr. Ivory for a complete revision of the 
whole theory, especially as applied to the earth ; — a task for which 
long and deep meditation on the subject, a- singular ppwor of 
illustrating the darkest and most perplexed subjects, and the habit 
of constantly reverting to first principles instead of ringing the 
changes on algebraic formulae, eminently fit him above all the 
other philosophers and mathematicians of the present day. 

In applying the general formulae to the case of a bomogeneoua 
fluid mass endowed with a motion of rotation, M. PontlcoulanI 
arrives in a very elegant manner at the curious discovery of 
•Legendre, that when the velocity of rotation is confined within 
certain limits, there are two spheroidal surfaces which satisfy, the 
conditions of equilibrium. Both figures could not, however, re* 
Suit from the same impulsive force ; it follows, therefore, that 
when the intensity of Uie impulsive force is given, there is only 
one figure by which the condition of equilibrium can be satisfied. 

The comparison of the actual figure of the earth with that which 
is assigned to it by the theory of gravitation, is one of the noost 
interesting subjects connected with physical astronomy. Thene 
are four different methods of arriving at the knowledge of the 
figure of the earth. The first, which is the most direct, ahhoagb 
not that which is the most easily executed, or of which the resuha 
are the least exposed to objections, consists in the actual meaaore^ 
ment of portions of the meridian, perpendiculars to<Che meridian, 
or parallels of latitude. The second consists in oompariag, by 
means of the seconds* pendulum, the intensity of the force of gra^ 
▼ity at different points of the terrestrial spheroid; and it possaaaes 
great advantages in consequence of the comparative facility with 
which it can be executed, and of its bein^ less sensibly afieeted 
by accidental variations- in the> density or disposition of the interior 
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ttMtvttf the ^•rth.*' The third consistb in tbecomputiftion of ^os^ 
BK^wriities of the moon's orbit which depend on the non^spheri^ 
dlj of the earth. This must appear to the unlearned as one of 
the most extraordiaary and incomprehensible of atlibe i'esnhs of 
sdsoce. Thait an astronomer, without kaving his obsenratory, 
and bj metvlj foUowing the motions of the moon, siiould be able 
lo detenmne the form of our earth, its- distance from the ^un, and 
eves the nuns of the fluid surrounding its surfiace, is a proposition 
to which the mind requires some training to assent. The fourth 
and last method is furnished bj the phenomena of the precession 
and nulatioo ; which; although they do not afford the means of 
determining the absolute value of the fraction which expresses the 
dbpticity, assign limits witliin which it must necessarily be in- 



' Every one, who has given the slightest attention to the history 
of sdentifio discovery, is acquainted with the operations that were 
undertaken in the course of the last century, at the instance of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, to ascertain by actual measure- 
ment the lengths of meridional degrees on the earth's surface. 
The famous expeditions to Peru and Lapland, undertaken about 
the* year 1732, reflect equal honour on the government which 
ordered them, and on the zeal and devotion of the astronomers to 
whom the execution of the objeets in view was confided. The 
meridional arc, stretching between Dunkirk and the Balearic 
Isfes, was measored by Mechain, Dehirabre, and Biot, and tbe 
Qtmost refineoMnts of theory and practice exhausted to attain the 
highest possible degree of accuracy. The trigonometrical opera- 
tioos carried on in Britain, under the superintendance of Colonel 
Mndge and Colonel Cotby, gaVe another arc, extending from the 
soath of England to the remotest of the Shetland Isles.' Tliis, 
having been connected with the French arc by means of triangles 
carried across the channel, gives a line reaching from Shetland to 
Formentera, ascertained by actual measurement — the greatest 
work ever exacoted by human industry for the benefit of astrono- 
nueal scieoce. On combining the results of the operations in 
Ffmice with those obtained by Bouguer and his associates in 
Pern, an eUipticity is found which agrees well with the figure de* 
termioed from the laws of hydrostatics, and the other methods 
which may be bad recourse to. The length of the degree mea* 
sored by Manpertuis and his colleagues, under the polar circle, 
cottid hardly be reconciled with the others on the supposition of 
the spheroidal figure of the earth ; but it has since been ascer- 
tained that these astronomers had committed errors of consider* 
able nmgnitude, probably in determining thelatitudes of the extre* 
oi Ihdr arci The 'same arc was remtasnred abolit'ibe 
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beguning of the preient oeoDury 1^ Swinberg, when &e 
degree was found to correspond ntucb more nearly with tboee of 
France and Peru. Degrees of the meridian have likewise been 
measured in various other parts of the earth, so that the coRipres* 
sion of the spheroid is known by this method alone with consi* 
deraMe accuracy. On combining the fire resuUs obtained by 
Bouguer in Peru, Lacaitle at the (Jape of Good Hope, Bo«oovich 
in Italy, Mechain and Delambre m France, and Swaaberg in 
Lapland, the ellipticity of the meridian, that is, the di£RBrenoe 
between its major and maoor axis is found to be xii-'rr* which 
is probably as near an approximation as we may hope ever to 
obtain. 

It must be observed, however, diat this value of die, ellipticity 
differs very considerably from other values obtained in the same 
manner, by a comparison of arcs situated al no great distance 
from each other. The mean of five arcs of the meridian of 
France, comprehended between Dunkirk and Montjouy, and oMa- 
suned with great care by Mechain and Delambre, give an ellipli- 
city amounting to tt^.tt* not only gready exceeding the value of 
the fraction stated above, but not even included within the limits 
determined by the laws of hydrostatics, and the phenomena of the 
precession and nutation, which, even in the extreme case of 
homogeneity, do not allow of a compression exceeding j^, as 
was demonstrated by Newton. It is not a little remarkable that 
this discrepant result is confirmed by the meridians and perpendi- 
culars which have been measured in England; and it necessarily 
implies one of two suppositions— -either that the figure of the 
earth in those countries deviates considerably from that of a sphe- 
roid, or that the homogeneity of the strata near the surface is db- 
turbed by some unknown cause, the effect of which is to incline 
the plumb-line, at die extremities of the ares, a few seconds to 
the north or south of the perpendicular to die horiaon. To vfhicji- 
ev^r of these causes the discrepancy may be owing, it is certain 
diat the figure of the earth and the density of the exterior strata 
are extremely irregular, and that no accurate conclusions as to 
the general figure can be drawn from the comparison of arcs situ- 
ated near each other. It is necessary that they be separated by a 
wide interval, in whidi case the effects depending on the local 
irregularities of the surface, and the non4iomogeneity of the 
strata, disappear, leaving those only which depend on the gen^nl 
form. 

The geodetical measurement of degrees is an operation of ex- 
treme delicacy, and liable to nimierons sources of error: it is 
besides, one of great labour, and cannot be executed on a large 
acile by individual seal or activity* On these accounts the iadi- 
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BttCt jnelhods of determiiiiii|r the compreasioft.of the •firtb wiU 
fenendly be preferred, especially as their companitive facility oif 
execution confers the inunense advantage of rendering them capar 
ble of indefinite multiplication. 

The observations of the length of the seconds' pendulum in 
different latitudes, give results less anomalous than the measure 
ment of degree^, be«ng less affected by the accidental irregulari- 
ties of the earth's surface or density* Discrepancies are neverr 
tkeleas remarked, similar to those which arise in the measurement 
of degrees, when the results of experiments are compared which 
have been naade at pljaces not very remote from each other* When 
die distance between the different stations is not great, the diminur 
don of gravity indicated by the experiment is seldom found to 
observe the law of proportionality to the square of the sine of the 
latitude, as it would do if the earth were spheroidal iind homo- 
feneous. Taking the results of the experiments made by Bou- 
giier in Peru, by the same astronomer at Petit-Goave, by Biot 
and Mathieu at Paris, by Mallet jat Petersburg, and by Maup^r- 
tnis and Clairaut in Lapland> the increase of the length of the 
pendulum as we advance towards the pole is foupd to be tolerab^ 
r^ular. and in conformity with the law just indical^d. FrcHii 
these five results, M. Pont^coulant deduces an ellipUcity amount- 
ing to 7^7, which agrees well with that given by the direct piea* 
surement of the meridian. It ought, however, to be remarked, 
that the ensemble of the observations of the pendulum, which have 
been made very extensively of late years, indicates a compression 
much more considerable. 

From the theory of the lunar motions, Laplace found the coqi- 
pression to amount to 7^, an agreement truly surprising when 
the difficulty of the determination and the dissimilarity of the 
methods are considered. It is also a singular deduction from 
theory, that the phenomena of the precession of the equinoxeSr 
sod the nutation of the earth's axis, are exactly what they would 
be if the earth was an oblate spheroid of revolution. The wLole 
series of facts, indeed, which have been discovered relative to this 
subject, renders the inference extremely probable, that all the u^- 
lidians are equal and similar ellipses ; as the experiments are mul- 
tiplied the local deviations fix>m the regular figure are found, to 
be more partial and inconsiderable. 

Such are the subjects discussed in the two volumes |it presenr 
before us. In order to render the treatise complete, a theory of 
the Satellites, of the Tides, and of Refraction, is still wanting, 
which we trust M. Pont^oulant will be induced to supply in a 
third volume. No labour is so liMy to be efff^ctuaj in bringing 
about a more general acquaintance with physfcfil astron€ii9iy as 
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tfaftt wtuch it bestowed in attempts to condense and simplify the 
analytical metfiods and formulae already known; and it ought 
always to be borne in mind» that discoveries in science are barren 
and unprofitable unless they are accompanied by corresponding 
improvements in die elements^ through which new conceptions 
and new truths ultimately become part of general knowledge. 

We cannot conclude our account of this very able work with- 
out making a few remarks on what is done for the analytical 
sciences in this country, compared with the successful zeal with 
which they are cultivated on the continent. It is a fact too well 
known to be disputed, that of all the sublime results which have 
been deduced by' means of the calculus from the theory of gravi- 
tation, since the days of its immortal discoverer, there is scarcely 
one to be found for which science is indebted to an English ma- 
thematician. The attention of our astronomers seems to be turned 
entirely to practical matters ; while whatever respects theory, or 
requires the application of the higher geometry, is tacitly aban- 
doned to the care of foreigners. Some illustrious exceptions to 
these remarks, indeed, occur; yet it is undeniable, that it is to 
assiduity and skill in observation, and not to any successful em- 
ployment of the calculus, that England must look for astronomi- 
cal glory. Since the days of Flamstead, practical astronomy has 
been cultivated in this country with the most distinguished suc- 
cess; and at no period has it been in more general favour, or 
found more active followers, than at the present moment. The 
graduation of astronomical instruments has been brought by 
Troughton to a degree of exactness which the hands of man will 
probably never much surpass; and our observers, aided by the 
most powerful telescopes that have ever been fabricated, have 
begun to trace effects of gravitation far beyond the boundaries of 
the solar system, and in the remotest regions of space. The esta- 
blishment of the Astronomical Society is an event which shows the 
ext^sive interest that is at present taken in everything relating 
to observation, and also affords a pledge that the current of zeal, 
which at present flows so strongly, will be directed into useful 
channels. But highly as we laud the objects and value the active 
labours of this flourishing Society, we could wish to see a larger 
portion of the columns of its Transactions devoted to theoretical 
disquisitions. Greatly as the analytical theory of the system of 
the world has been advanced, there is still ample room for im- 
provement; and as this is confessedly the highest, the most ardu- 
ous, and withal the most interesting department of astronomy, one 
might reasonably expect to find it occupying a corresponding 
share of attention. The labours of the Astronomical Society have, 
however, taken a different direction. Few of the papers con- 
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taioed in their ' Memoirs * are devoted to the devetopraent of the 
tfaeorj of gravitation, and of these few by far the mvst remarkable 
is tfae production of a foreign associate. This backwardness, ta 
say the least of it, on the part of our geometers to direct their 
Isbours to physical astronomy, is Celt and regretted by the n^ost 
enlightened members of the Society itself; and the Couocih byi 
proposing medals and other encouragements, have made repeated 
appeals to their mathematical members, who, however, have 
shown no haste to respond. . From all this we are inevitably led 
to the inference, that the knowledge of the higher branches of 
mathematical science is not yet very generally diffused among our 
astronomers. Good observations are unquestionably thefounda* 
tion of all astronomy, and are even indispensablie^ to the theorist, as 
they afford him the only data from which his calculus can deduce 
any useful or interesting result. Yet it will be acknowledged that 
the art of observing is an art purely mechanical, and requires fof 
its successful practice only eyes, patience and industry. It is in- 
dependent of mathematical acquirements, and is, perhaps, more 
likely to be injured, than benefited by a solicitous attention to 
physical causes, or the difficulties of the integral calculus. Cer- 
tain it is, that some of. the most emiuent observers — those from 
whose labours practiciil astronomy has gained its greatest ad* 
vancement — have been men who seldom troubled their heads about 
theory; and when the successful cultivators of the science can 
thus dispense with knowledge which i^ not to be acquired without 
labour and difficulty, it would be unreasonable to look for any 
great degree of it among amateurs. In fact, to point a telescope, 
or compute from a formula, is the utmost th^t is aimed at by the 
greater part of those who betake themselves to the harmless 
amusement of star-gazing. 

We have no fear tliat the mathematical science of this country 
is in danger of retrograding, or falling into decay; but it is to te 
deplored that our public institutions provide so ill for the effec- 
tual instruction in the abstract sciences of those through whom 
theoretical knowledge can be turned to the greatest practical ac- 
count, and rendered most productive of advantage to the country. 
The higher branches of the mathematics are taught nowhere ex- 
cepting at Cambridge; but our engineers, civil atid military, the 
officers of our army and navy, cannot, for obvious reasons, receive 
Am education at Cambridge. We have no Polytechnic School 
St in France, where promising talent, or early success in mathe- 
matical studies, is matured and prepared by a course of elaborate 
utttruction for the public service. Of the gredt utility of such 
institutions, no more striking instance could be adduced than 
what is offered by the work which has occupied our attention in 
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the preeeding pages. A youag man belof^^ing to a profeasaon aal 
peculiarlj devoid to the proaecatioii of severe stwiies — acaptiio 
in the Et&t-Major — disporttiig himself with the aiost recoadite and 
difficult theories of mechanics and pure analysis — dandiiDg as it 
were widi the paw of the Imni, subjects whidi have given full oo- 
eapation to the minds of the greatest masters of science — is a phe- 
nomenon which must Decessartly be rare anywhere^ but of which 
we hold the occurrencCt in this country, to be all but physically 
impossible. Supposing a young officer of our own army to be 
possessed of all the qualities of mind requisite for the successful 
imitation of so splendid an example, where is he to acquire the 
preliminary instruction, without which he cannot advance a step? 
Not assuredly at those institutions expressly destined for hia edu- 
cation, whose humble courses, confined to the merest rudimeati 
of geometry and algebra, and terminating at a point far short of 
what admits even of a smgle practical applieation b^Kmd the mea- 
surement of heights and distances, would form but a sorry intro- 
duction to the ' M6canique Celeste.' The careful instruction in 
Ae mathematical sciences of that class of individuals who are det- 
uned to fill the diflTerent departments of the public service, it of 
the utmost consequence not only in reference to die nature of die 
duties they may be called on to perform, but also to the general 
extension of scientific knowledge. In the church the soccessfui 
aspirant to university honours soon forgets his mathematical lean- 
ing, for which, indeed, he has in general very little use; but the 
engineer, the artillery officer, the naval commander, the surveyor, 
have at all times, iu die very exercise of their professional duties, 
a certain degree of elementary science at least forced on dieai, 
and, in many situaUons, die strongest inducements to pursue it to 
a greater extent. It is therefore much to be regretted, if their 
course of madiematical instruction has been either too superficial 
to be of any practical advantage, or directed to objects which, in 
the present state of science, are comparatively of little importance. 
Such, however, there is reason to apprehend is generally the case; 
and it is really matter of astonishment how few of the great and 
•obvious improvements which the elementary courses of mathemar 
tics have recendy received on the continent have been wdofftei in 
this country. The geometry of planes and solids, which in the 
hands of our neighbours has assumed an entirely new fcmn, re- 
mains in most of our school treatises neariy in the same state at 
which it had arrived in the time of die Ptolemies. Trigonometiy 
has gained nothing from the labours of Lagrange or Legendve, or 
even from Euler's Arithmetic of Sines. The Conie Secerns mav 
-fairly be said to have retrograded, inasmuch as Apolkraius is slill 
*far superior, in every point of view, to those treatises still in corn- 
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on use. Tbe De$cnftive Gtomtryj nrhich is of the most extetf* 
re applicmtioD in engraeeriDg, in fcvtifieatioii, and indeed in all 
Ml where it is occatsary to fona an accurate conception of the 
fbrais of 8vr£EM:e8> or represent them on paper^ has never been 
heard of in our pnblic seminaries as a separate branch of instruc* 
^OB. This is the nxire extraordinary, on account that it de- 
acrredly forms a prominent part of the mathematical instruction 
in all the military schools on the continent, and is that application 
ef geometry which, to practical men, is the most genemlly and 
siteBsiTely osefol. 

Public institutions for the education of a particular class of in- 
diridnida labour under this disadvantage, that their courses must 
necessarily be limited to. what can be accomplished by average 
trient and indnstry. But experience shows that no more hopeless 
Isboar can be undertaken, than that of attempting to convey in-* 
sbuction in the abstract sciences to all, indiscriminately, who may 
be destined by their parents to follow a particular profession. It 
wis by acting on die knowledge of this fact that the Polytechnic 
Sdiooly towards the end of tbe last century, was enabled to give 
so great mi iaspulse to the progress of scientific knowledge in 
France* tbe efiects of. which are beneficially feh at the present 
honr« Admission to the School was equivalent to a provision in 
the pvUic service; hence it was an object of ambition to aH 
tmaka : and as no odier title than the possession of knowledge was 
leoognised, it could select its pupils from among the whole yonth 
ef France. The great abundance of candidates allowed die 
Handatd of previous acquirement to be fixed high ; and a rigorous 
caammation sternly excluded all whose insufficient progress indi- 
cated inferior talent or power of application, on the principle that 
the pnblic ought not to be charged with the induction of diose 
whose education, however desirable to fheir families, could -be 
productive of no advantage to the stale. Thus an adequate de- 
gree of talent on die part of the pupils was secured^ and no 
means were omitted, which an enlightened direction could eug^ 

e, to ensure its complete development. In the list of the pro- 
irs, the most essential agents in such institutions, were in- 
dided tbe names of the illustrious Lagranse, Laplace, Monge, 
BmhoHet, and others now associated vrith me scientific glory of 
their country. * The effect was what might be anticipated : almost 
every man of scientific eminence in Jmmce, who has come for- 
ward chiring the last thirty years, has been indebted to the Poly- 
technic School for his instruction ^nd future success. Although 
ib original regulations have been deviated from, and there is rea- 
son to apprehend that it has become an engine of patronage in die 
hands of a minister of state> it still possesses enough of the fresh- 
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ness aod vigour of youth to exefcise a.povarfal iaflaeoce on tbe 
oatioiial science and education. 

Although the habits and prejudice&of thia country are oppoatd 
to establishments on the plan of the Polytechnic School* Oiaoy of 
its most valuable improvements might be adopted with great ad- 
vantage, were it possible to overcome that tenacious adherence to 
established modes which characterises the public instruction in this 
country through all its departments. A modem education em- 
braces a wide range; it is consequently impossible to eater pro* 
fouudly into any particular branch, at least within the time which 
young men not destined to follow a learned profession, can devote 
to the acquisition of general knowledge. The. object, therefore* 
which ought to be steadily kept in view* is to impart such tnatmc- 
tion as will enable an attentive student to peruse with advantage 
the best works that have been composed on such special suhjectM 
as his peculiar avocations. may make it desirable he. should be 
acquainted with* and thereby give him the means of afterwards 
perfecting himself in his profession. Unless this object is aocooft- 

Elished* his time* however sedulously he may have been employed* 
as been consumed to little advantage; and if* wben.-Us course 
is completed* he takes up an intelligent French work on a pro- 
fessional subject* and finds himself stopt at the very first ^page 
because he is uuable to decipher the Algebra* his education ts 
obviously still to begin. Now we fear that this is what must take 
place in almost every instance. Euclid and the Conic Sections 
are desirable acquisitions; but without other aids* without some 
knowledge of Algebra beyond Simple Equations, they will no 
more enable any one to read a page of Poisson* or Francoeur, or 
Dupin* than to calculate from a Peruvian Quipo or a Chinese 
Swan-Pan. While the elements are so.Iittle adapted to the actual 
state pf science* it is not to be wondered at that our public schools 
should send forth so few. proficients in Analysb. 



Abt. XI. — Monuments des Arts du Dessin c/iez Us Peuples tanl 
Amiens que Modernes, recueillis par le Baron Vivant Deoon* 
Ancien Directeur-General des Musses de France* pour servir 
i VHistoire des Arts; lithographies par ses soins.etsous $t$ 

ifeux. Dccrits et exnliques par Amaury Duval* Membre de 
Institut. 4 torn, folio. Paris. 1829* 
The General History of the Fine Arts comprehends not only a 
critical description of the most important works of art* arranged 
in classes to assist the memory* and to enable tbe mind of the 
reader to embrace the whole subject* which is the direct object of 
diat department of history* but also an accouptof the taste, the 
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miotiers, the religion and the genius of various nations at different 
peiiods of their existence, and indeed of the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the human race, with which the origin^ progress and 
decaj of art are intimately connected. The vast extent of these 
indirect objects would render the task of executing such a history 
one of almost infinite labour, for the great works of art are so 
oamerous, that a bare description of them would alone demand 
considerable time and talent, and much diligence. It is certain 
that DO complete history has hitherto, been produced, and we may 
reasonably doubt whether the whole life, and the entire mental 
powers, of a single individual would be sufficient to detail fully and 
pkilosophically the immense mass of facts : if, however, such a 
lustorian should arise, or^ which seems more probable and prac- 
ticable, if a writer possessed of the rare qualifications that are re- 
qaisite for the due performance of the arduous duty, should sepa- 
rate a portion from the entire mass^ and attempt to handle it in 
dte elaborate style of workmanship that the matter deserves, the 
materiab are wanting that would enable him to execute in a satis- 
Actory manner the office of Historian of the Fine Arts. Investi- 
gatioDs have been pursued in some directions with great activity 
and brilliant success, but in others little has yet been effected : of 
certain objects valuable and extensive collections have been 
already formed ; others have either been neglected, or the endear 
TOOTS of the curious have been frustrated by untoward accidents : 
many learned and elaborate volumes have discussed largely various 
topics connected with art> and have accumulated important facts ; 
but much is still desired, to fill up that scheme and system of the 
whole siibject, which the lover of these engaging pursuits chalks 
out to assist and regulate his own studies. The Baron Denon 
has contributed largely on other occasions to extend our acquaint- 
ance with works of art, and these posthumous volumes form a 
considerable addition to his former good deeds, and would alone 
entitle him to a distinguished place amongst the benefactors to- 
the fund of humane and elegant knowledge. 

We will first say a few words about M. Denon himself, and 
then proceed to offer some observations on the present work. A 
short prefatory memoir, " Notice $ur la Vie et Us Ouvrages, S^c" 
is prefixed to the first volume. This distinguished person, how- 
ever, was so well known, that it is unnecessary to repeat, even in 
an abridged form» the events of his life, and the history of his 
labours in literature and virtii: we will only mention, therefore, 
tvo matters that are new ' and cuipous, which we have learned 
from this short notice. It b accompanied by some .letters from 
Voltaire to M. Denon, which were never before pubtiabed; and 
although their contents are not altogether creditable to the person - 
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to whom they are addressed, ever; particular coDcenuDg Vottair« 
is so generally interestiog* and the least moffsel of his writings so 
highly valued, that we feel grateful to4he editor fdr makiiig then 
{nibhc In the year 1775 M. Denon lasited Greneva, and was 
tiaturally desirous to be admitted to Femey ; he accordingly ad* 
dressed a letter to the philosopher, was immediately invited to 
supper, and was of course kiudly received, and entertained with 
hospitality. The young stranger, however, made an ill return for 
the courteous familiarity of his venerable host, and proved himself 
an ungrateful guest, by the misapplication of that remarkable 
talent for drawing by which he was distinguished at an early age: 
lie made a caricature of Voltaire, which was engraved and circu- 
lated in Paris. The subject of the drawing was much annoyed at 
th^ impertinent and unpardonable violation of the sanctity of social 
intercourse, and these letters contain his expostulations and cotti- 
)>laints, whi<ih are conveyed with so much mildness, and sneh 
gentleman-like forbearance, that they are sufficient in diemsehes 
to give a very favourable impression of the character and disposi- 
tion of Voltaire; but the tone, however subdued, shows through- 
out how deeply the sensitive old man felt the heartless and wicked 
iiisult. *' Je ne sais pourquoi vous m'avez dessini en singe estropH, 
tivec une tite penchee et une epaule quatre fois plus haute que 
Fautre" It would not be easy to give a reason for making such 
a representation, that would be satisfactory to a man of honour. 
if such was in truth the appearance of Voltaire at that time, on 
that very account ought Denon the rather to have abstained frpm 
the cruel and treacherous outrage. It is impossible to read these 
letters without a strong feeling of indignation, nor can we express 
it adequately, except by saying that the offence seemed to demand 
the horsewhip, as the only sufficient expiation. We believe also, 
that we utter the sentiments of the most respectable of our fellow- 
citizensy when we declare that we would equally consign to the 
"hands of the public executioner the writings and the persons of 
those who have traitorously abused the confidence of patrons and 
friends, by publishing for hire, or through malignity, secrets of 
which they were the unworthy depositaries, and the details of 
domestic privacy that, through a mistaken indulgence, tti^ey had 
unhappily been permitted to witness. We turn from this paijaful 
subject to the other incident in the life of if. Denon,. vmi^ is 
curious. During the rage for changing every thingr which chan^ 
•terized the French Republic, it was decided by the government 
that the national costume should be altered ; and M. Denon, who 
it seems, so that he might be permitted to engrave, was always 
ready to work for angel or devil, was employed about the intended 
transmutation of the coat of the Frenchman into the Ronuui togs* 
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** At tbis period an adtetiture happened to him, wbich^*^ says M. 
Co^iiii, *' I luive heaid lum rebte many times. He was summoned by 
theCommitice cf PidiUc Safety to report the pn^^ress of the woilc di 
viuch be was employed : twelve o'clock at night was the time appointed. 
He sniTed at the precise hour« but the Committee was sitting with 
closed doorsj to 'discuss, as he was told^ matters of importance, and 
JL Denon was obliged to wait. Two hours passed, during which he 
heanl occasionally loud bursts of laughter, that afforded a strange contrast 
to the kind of business with which the Committee was commonly en- 
gaged, and proved that their conversation was not so serious as he had 
bera informed. At last Robespierre came out, and unexpect^y entered 
tke room where M. Deoon was sitting. On perceiving a stranger, the 
stvagecottnteDttice of the Tribune contracted, and assumed an expression 
if tenor, mingled with anger. He asked tbe unhappy artist, in a tmie 
l» torn Um to stone, who he was, and what he was doing there at that 
kow? M. D^aoQ thought he was a lost man : he told his name, how* 
ever, and answered that he came in obedience to the summons he had 
received, and was waiting until he should be called. Robespierre im- 
mediately softened ; he conducted M. Denon into the chamber, passed a 
part of the remainder of the night in chatting with him, and during the 
whole of tbeir conversation endeavoured to convince him that he was a 
bver of tbe fine arts, and had the' tastes and manners of a man who 
kad seen good society. M. Denon used to say that the recollection of 
this event always seemed to him like a dream." 

The hour at which this happened, by the eternal usage of the 
hmnm race, has been esteemed sacred to dreams, and men have 
faiely departed ttom that usage for any purpose of real and per- 
ttment advantage. We feel moreover the same emotion of iii- 
creduioas surprize on reading of the bursts of laughter of the 
■nrdiless and truculent radicals, as when we are informed that 
Cromwell sfnd his gang were ofice detected on their knees inno- 
eently seeking something else than foul fraud and their Lord. 

In reading the memoirs of this celebrated person, we are coni- 
pelledy in spite of ourselves, to compare him with a still more 
celebrated chariicter, we mean our own countryman, the renowned 
Vicar of Bray. He was in the favour of, and employed by tbe 
Bottrbons before the Revolution and since the r^toration of that 
fcnily, and was the retainer of every form of anarchy, or of des- 
potism, that grew up in the interval; and we are compelled also, 
by the boknbast of his biographer, to remember how entirely he 
wu the tool of Napoleon, and was in fact his chief agent in im- 
ptesstng the materials of which the Museum of the Louvre was 
fanned. It is not to be denied that an artist and ^ man of letters 
>My soar above all political eonsiderations, and it is honourable 
tidiat dignified character, and to tbe independence of literature- 
ttd the sorts, that he should be Agreeable to and respected by coh- 
taading parties ; bnt it is his duty in such a case to keep equally 
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yXooi from bo^, and not to accept the unworthy office of a diplo- 
oiatical spy under the one govemmeoty nor to become under and- 
:lber the ready alave of a military despotism, even to such an extenft 
as to consent to the degradation of his art> for which we meet 
with the following lame and ridiculous apology. 

" M. Denon has been reproached with having permitted the arts, 
whilst in his oflSce of Administrator of the Museums of France he pos- 
sessed such a powerful controul over them, to take a direction which 
must have led rapidly to their decline. The artists, it is said, were per^ 
initted to represent nothing but- battles — to copy nnifbrms, cannons, 
3moke, «word6, boots, and so forth. 1 wiU ask, by way ci answer, at 
what time have the compositions of artists shown that they were inde* 
pen^I^nt of circumstances, and were not subject to the opinions of the age, 
ao(| et»pecially if it be possible to refuse to conform to the taste of the 
gpvernments which pay them for their labours ? Under a warlike prince 
they will represent battles and triumphs ; under a devout king, saints, 
miracles and madonnas. Thus the productions of the arts offer to pos- 
terity the most certain proofs of the opinions and tastes that prevailed at 
particular periods of history.** 

It is well known, however, to every manufacturer of iiisttao^ 
that the representation of *^ saints, miracles and madonnas" never 
led to the decline of the arts. We have been provoked by the 
impertinence of his editor to censure M. Denon m some respects, 
but he had such rare and great merits that we are cooBdent the 
blame which may be justly imputed to the man will not impair 
the credit of the artist and virtuoso, nor will it detract from the 
importance of the present work, of which we are fully sensible. 

The Monuments of the Arts of Design are comprehended in 
3 10 plates, which are contained m four large volumes, of an in-* 
convenient, and perhaps unnecessary magnitude. They are, how-* 
ever, less culpable on account of their size than the gigantic pro- 
ductions of M. Denon concerning Egypt, in which he forgot that 
nature has set limits to the bulk of books; for since they are de- 
sigried for the use of man, and to be read by him, if he be so 
inclined, it is necessary uot only that the reader should be strong 
enough to turn over the leaf, but also when he stands at the hot-' 
tom of a page that he should be able to see clearly to the top. 
Few private houses are of sufficient magnitude to admit the pon- 
derous Egyptian tomes, and with what face can the visitor of a 
public library require the half-starved and meagre librarians to 
bring even one of them for his inspection? In imitating his 
master, " the great man," who always'strained after the gige»* 
Usque^ bis zealous admirer and servant* Vivant Denon, too offeea 
forgot, like him, the useful, the probable, and the possible* 
Whenever we examine the proceedings of Napoleon with tfial. 
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fobrietj of vision^ which mountebanks stigmatize by the title of 
•*!miTOW views," they appear in the same light as the efforts of a 
mad shoemaker >^ho should seek to demonstrate the inherent 
fatness of his soul, by invariably making his shoes and boots 
raimeasurably too large for his customers; or of an ambitious 
tailor, who would mark the grandeur of his conceptions by a 
similar excess, and would construct the first waistcoat of a boy of 
five years on the model of a first-rate alderman, who had been 
tfarice Lord Mayor; such insanity in a tradesman must inevitably 
ktd to bankruptcy, and in an emperor to abdication. The 
ttagnttode of the present volumes does not by any means equal 
ifcc inconvenience of the Egyptian ones ; there is, however, somie- 
tkingof the imperial tendency to exaggeration to be discerned in 
them, for if we compare them with similar collections published 
io Italy, which reached the extreme limits that convenience will 
pennit, there seems to be a slight excess ; we speak in this in- 
stance, however, rather of the sentiment that is manifested, than 
ef any practical evil. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the editor gives' 
tbe following brief account : — 

" The first part is devoted to the History of Ancient Art, Art i» 
taken up at its first origin and conductecjl to its decline. In tbe second 
pirt we see, that art, which was neglected and almost extinct for severaf 
ecBtimes, rises again, takes a new life, and shortly after its second birth 
iktnes forth with the greatest splendour. The third part is an extensiof? 
Q^tfaeseeond. All the schools of painting known in Europe appear in 
tkfir turns 5 their different characters and styles are pointed out and^ 
critictted. Details are given respecting the lives and talents of the naost 
dirtiDgoiahed roasters cf these schools. At the head of each section, 
into which the three parts of the work are subdivided, will be found a 
short historical, and sometimes philosophical, dissertation, calculated to 
introdoce tbe reader to that portion of art which is the snbject of the 
lection." 

la BO extensive a collection, the pistes, which are all titho^ 
gtiphs, and executed by different handif, are of course of very 
tarioQS execution. The art of engraving on stone has received 
great improvements since the Abate Pictro Zani called it •* art^ 
^merahikr it is peculiarly adapted to present not only a cheap 
and facile, but an eminently faithful representation of those pro- 
doctions which form the prmcipal and the most precious part of 
M« Denon's Cabinet, viz. studies and sketches by the ancient) 
nuiterB, executed with chalk, or pen and ink, or perhaps lightly 
tbted. Many of the plates, as tbe Landscape representing a 
Storm, No. 87» from a drawing by Zuccharelli, were engravedby 
M. Denon himself^ who executed in Xh^ course of his long life 
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ihe prodigioua number of iiear1yi500 pieces. His works were 
loo numerous to be highly finished; a certain utilitarian style of< 
execution has been attributed to him by some critics, who affinn 
that he introduces rato his drawings so much only of the oiigtnd 
as is necessary to represent what he supposes it is useful to show, 
without employing much time or labour in pursuit of the beau- 
tiful, where the means of attaining it are not at once intelligible, 
and that his copies render the more obvious meanings only. 
Such, however, was the spirit of the times, and he lived chiefiy 
amongst men who aimed only at the useful according to dieir own 
views, and their first and spontaneous impressions of the ends of 
human life : if we are compelled, therefore, to adopt the criticism, 
we must admit also the accompanying circumstances of extenu- 
ation. The first part commences witlrrepresentations of die fur* 
niture and utensils of savage nations. A superficial observer 
would not easily discover what connection these objects have with 
the fine arts. The editor affirms, however, that they are necessary 
io order to comprehend the subject fully ; and it is certain that 
the invention of the plough and the h^tcheti of the distaff and the 
loom, must have preceded the master-pieces of sculpture and 
painting, of Phidias and Raphael. He assigns moreover a reason 
for presenting us with diese figures, which is curious and satisfac- 
tory, and fully justifies their insertion. 

" We may deserve/' he says, " even in the rudest and coounonest 
oeccasaries <^. savage life, an attempt to add the omammtal to the useful. 

"^ The other animals are not eoiirely destitute of organs with whkb 
tb^ might represent certain objects thai they either dread or deme. 
Nevertheless, the dove, for instance, has never been known to trace with 
its bill, upon the moist and soft ground, the flight of the vulture in pur- 
suit of its prey 5 nor has the ape ever taken a. pointed stone in hb lo^ 
fingers to sketch on the sand the charms of his female. 

" Man, on the contrary, is not contented with representing sorrdund- 
iDg objects as truly as he can by means of various substances ; be adds 
ornaments to everything which he uses^ and especially to whatever passes 
through his bands, to bis arms and funitore. The bird no doubt plans 
her nest with great symmetry ; the beaver builds his habitation with 
great care, with a skill which men admire and could not surpass, perhaps 
not even imitate. But neither the bird nor the beaver seek to adoan their 
dwellings with anything that is not necessary to their safety, to their 
own wants, or to those of tbeir youngs with a representatioo, for 
example, of a plant or animal. 

" It is only to roan, therefore, that nature has given this very peculiar 
talent, this spirit of imitation, which we call the picturesque, andtfae 
taste for ornaments, or rather for decoration. Accordingly, in the most 
savage eountries, even in- ih€ islands of Australasia, we find raonam^ts 
of t^ arts of design 5 they draw and paint every Where, even -before 
society is regularly organized.-.' 
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If weave to underatead, therefore, that the usefnl is eaflentiailge 
of^iosed to die ornamental, and that the utilitarian aims steadily 
itti» forflier, the dumb animal is the only true and orthodox oti- 
Ktanan, (oar even the most stupid and unlettered savages cannot 
escape the taint of heresy. 

The second sectiott treats of the arts amongst the Egyptians* 
bat briefly and imperfectly, and the reader is referred to the 
** Voyage en EgupUJ* The execution of Egyptian sculpture 
is marvellous, and the entire subject of immense importance, for 
Egypt was the cradle of Grecian, and consequently of modern 
arts. But we must pass over the mysterious birth of the beautiful, 
and we will probably resume it on another occasion. 

The third section comprehends oriental works. We are happy 
to find in the editor an. advocate for the antiquity of the Hindoos* 
It is too much the fashion to disparage that nation in all respects, 
and by affirming that they are nearly on a level with the brutes, to 
jastiiy tboee who would willingly treat them as such. That this 
doctrme should find favour with their oppressors, and should be 
sedulously and boldly taught by those who court their smiles, is 
■ot wonderful; but it is the duty of all who are unwilling to see 
ndividuals enrich themselves, under the pretence of miaking a 
people happy against their will, to assert the just dignity of the 
Indians. 

'^ If we were to judge of the whole nation from the wbioisical figures 
•f the Infian gods which we see in Europe in the cabinets of the cuci- 
Ml, we should suppose that they had scarcely emerged from barbarism, 
«k1 we should find in their mcmuments of religion and the arts a great 
cooforroity with those of ancient Mexico. Some writers, therefore, 
stnick with the rudeness of ail the productions of the Indians, have 
titought that their existence as a nation scarcely extended to the middle 
^es of our sra ; that their temples, their laws, and their books are of 
t& epoch. But this opinion appears to be hardly tenable. Temples, 
loch as those at Elephanta, Salsette, Ellora, Malabipuram, &c., could 
bardly have been constructed at any period so near to our own times ^ 
aor e er e r Greek authors, who preceded our sora by several centuries, 
hite spoken of the Hindoo nation, and of their manners and institutions^ 
wai we still find them such as they are described. We roust conclude; 
therefore, that the Hindoos are very ancient as a people, perhaps as old 
as the Egyptians, but through causes which are unknown to us, they 
bave to tUs day remained statbnary.'* 

We are unable to enter into this subject at present, but we 
conjure all men of letters, as they love their tea, and it b the staff 
of literary life, not to be deluded into the belief that the Hindoos 
are like the cattle that are driven through our. streets, from the 
&Hacaotta results that are to be obtained by the application of 
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certain fantastic tests of civilization, whether they were impaled 
in Iceland, or still nearer the North Pole. 

This section is enriched with a learned comninnication from 
Professor Matter, respecting an intaglio in green jasper repre* 
senting an Abraxas: plate 7, fig* 31. 

The fourth section comprehends Chinese works, in which, we 
are informed, the collection of M. Denon is extremely rich, and 
that a few only have been selected as specimens. In justice to 
the artists and dilettanti of the extreme East, we extract the fol^ 
lowing very liberal remark: — 

'* Without doubt we shall always find that they are in a bad taste, 
and whimsical; bat are we not in truth too ranch inclined to call wbim« 
sical every production of art in which we do not find that manner which 
is common to our own artists, every prodaction in which those roles are 
violated that they ordinarily follow, and that we ourselves are accustoiaed 
lo respect as laws ?*' ^ 

The group in terra cotta, plate 22, and the observations re- 
specting it and some similar and unpublished works, would serve 
to illustrate the manners of the Chinese ladies. 

The fifth section treats of the ancient monuments of Greece 
and Rome, which are commonly called antiques. It is the 
most scanty and least satisfactory part of the work, but many 
celebrated and magnificent volumes will supply the deficiencies 
in this department. We are almost inclined to doubt whether any 
Frenchman was ever able fully to comprehend, and perfectly to 
feel the entire force, the whole power, die severe beauty, the 
simple grandeur, and the graceful ease of ancient art. They are 
quite incapable of imitating, or even of faithfully copying, the 
ancients : hardness and incorrect drawing are national vices ; they 
can be hard in every style, and can produce distortion when they 
seek to render the symmetry of the antique. The addition of the 
fkipping-rope to the spirited figure of the Dancing Fawn, plate 30| 
is a characteristic trait of French taste. 

In the sixth section we find specimens of the numismatic art; 
and of the seventh the subject is the decline of the fine arts in 
Italy and Greece— an interesting topic, which, together with thieir 
revival, would deserve to occupy a large space in a general his- 
tory of art. This section contains many curious specimens, to 
which we lament that our narrow limits will only permit us to 
refer generally. We have a decided opinion, formed after mach 
reflection, and upon reasons which it is not necessary to state, that 
the long period from the reign of Constantine to the revival of the 
fine arts, (it is convenient to speak in round numbers, we will 
therefore say that it comprehends a thousand years,) has been too 
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I neglected by virtuosi* This millennium is a mine of vatl; 
ind miexplored wealth. The short and imperfect excursions that 
have already been made into the regions of darkness, have greatly 
confirmed our opinion, and have convinced us that if they were 
days of twilight, it was not unfrequently the twilight of the gods! 
We will readily admit that the productions of this millennium are 
?eiy unequal ; that some may be shown that are not superior to 
the first rude efforts of savages : but we affirm, that others may be 
eihibited, of various and distant dates within that period, that ar^ 
ndian^ with rare and exalted beauty. The representations of the 
vorks of this period are commonly obscured by certain very serious 
disadvantages. Artists seldom do Justice to them; for, being pre- 
jttdiced against a composition by its date, they copy and exagge- 
rate the peculiarities and defects in order to give character to the 
imitation; and they neglect to render the great beauties, which 
they overlook through carelessness, or in the existence of which. 
as being contrary to their preconceived notions, they refuse tq 
believe. 

Plate 46 is interesting on account of its connection with the 
o^gin and history of the art of engraving; we can only point it 
out as deserving the attention of the curious. 

The first part contains forty-two plates; the second part only 
twenty plates, and is divided into two sections, the first of which 
treats of the first ages of the revival of the fine arts, which are of 
course comprehended in the period of a thousand years of which 
we have just spoken, and to which our observations are equally 
applicable. The second section illustrates the revival of the 
numismatic art, both respecting coins and medals. The third 
part is by far the most considerable, both in bulk — for it contains 
954 plates — and in value, for herein we principally find the 
atrei^th and beauty of the work, it being chiefly composed of 
copies from the delightful drawings of the old masters. It is 
divided into three sections. The first is entitled " Italian Schools/' 
and comprises samples of the compositions of Florentine, Roman, 
Venetian, Lombard, Neapolitan and Genoese, and Spanish 
pabters. The second section, under the title " Germanic 
Schools/' includes the Flemish, German and Dutch artists. The 
tbird and last section is given to the '' French School." We 
pointed out one instance where M. Denon had in his youth 
ibown an unfortunate want of delicacy: it is but just to his me- 
mory to say, that he seems to have been scrupulous in this respect 
towards his brother-artists. These volumes conclude with the 
following note ^-r 

'^The pablic will perhaps be surprised at not finding here, amcHigst 
tbe prodaetioos of the French school, any drawing or painting of the 
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mmtm who to raoeoUy rendered it Siustrious-^of D»?id, for ex^iopk, 
ppd of Girodet^ &c. ; bat tt the time when M.. Denoo wat making d^^ 
paratioDs for the present work^ those masters were still alive, and he 
made it a rule to observe a strict silence with regard to living artists : be 
was of opinion that posterity alone bad the right to decide concerning 
their talents.*' 

* If we expressed indignation at the violation of domeatic confi- 
dence, we are not insensible to the merit of this forbearance in a 
roan of honour towards person.^ who might be considered in some 
measure as his rivals ; and in one who had long held what we mwj 
perhaps term an official situation, such delicacy was truly merito- 
rious. The numerous plates to the third part of this great work, 
of which the object is to show the progress of the art of painting 
or drawing, afford a comfortable assurance of the improvement of 
the useful art of lithography. They are, as we before observed, 
of various merit. It would be easy to point out many inaccura- 
cieSy of greater or less importance, as, for example, in plate 155 
Ui, we see a concert of left-handed musicians, a blunder wbkh 
produces a most unpleasant effect. We must suppose that 
the drawing has been reversedi for we know that GaroAilo 
was too familiar with angelic habits to represent angels striking 
the guitar with the left hand, or holding the bow in that band 
when they play on the violoncello : we have remarked the same 
ungraceful mistake in other plates. Several of the drawings have 
been engraved before. A beautiful engraving by Bartolozzi, of 
the Adoration of the Magi of Ouercino, plate 205, is now before 
us. We refer to this specimen, however, chiefly on account of 
the foolish criticism which accompanies it, and is an admirable 
sample of the spirit of the vulgar critic of the present di^, 
dothed from head to foot in the whole annour of self-conceit, 
which covers him as the shell protects and encumbers the tortoise. 
He who would be truly wise must get rid betimes of the per- 
nicious notion of the prodigious superiority of the present age^- 
« notion fatal to improvement, and which is held as an article of 
faith by a very large and powerful class — those who know little of 
modem, and nothing whatever of ancient learning* An age in 
which any one amongst the lowest vulgar, by the pemsal, or pur- 
chase, of a sixpenny tract, may instantly become perfectly wise, or 
at least as wise as be is who wrote it ; — as the* cattle of the most 
improved breeds, so the breeders assure ns, suddenly grow 
enormously fat by eating a single wisp of straw, or smelHog 
onte at a turnip. An age in which knowledge is so easily commu- 
nicated, and spreads like wild-fire, ought to be an age of eradi- 
4ioMt but we deny it, and however paradoxical it auijaeem to 
^ome, .we could show clearly, af this were the time, tiMt it is not. 
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The only work of an English arti«t is a pleasing and ^ni)>le 
drawing in crayons, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, plate 256. As the 
remarks of the editor may interest our countrymen, ^e will tran*- 
scribe them verbatim, and without comment. 

" We shall find all the coldness of the English countenances in this 
portrait of a young lady carrying a stout child on her back, and dressed 
io the coslome of the end of &e dghteenth <ieatnry. The author of 
this drawing, Joshua Heynolds, was horn in 1723 and died in 1792} 
k is the most famous of the English painters, and was very successful 
io erery kind of portrait. . He was a long time President of the Ac»* 
deo^ of Painting in London, which was only founded in 1769 y and be 
delivered there on different occasions some very good discourses, which 
hare been collected and form a work in two volumes ; they may be 
consulted with advantage, although they contain many paradoxes. We 
may say, that since the establishment of this academy the existence of 
auED^ish school of painting has been pretty generally recognized ;-~ 
tW principal qualities for which it is distinguished have likewise been 
eooBierated ; they are said to be, a judicious composition, a beauty *df 
fani«— bi^ with a certain exaggeration, incorrectness in drawing, an 
cievatioB of ideas, and tolerable truth of expression. This school, iiow* 
eicc, is much less known, except in England, by paintings, than by tkm 
ei^rarings^ executed with great skill and remarkable for an ex^i^site 
fionh, which the English commerce distributes throughout the whole, 
wodd. We thought it our du^y to say these few words respecting ft 
scbod which will not be the subject of a separate article in our present 
wdk, the drawing of Joshua Reynolds contained in this plate being the 
only woik of an English pencil which M. Denon bad engraved on 
itone." 

The paintings of Raphael Mengs are scarce, but we find one 
in the collection of M. DenOn; the plate, however. No. 369,. 
<ioes not give us a favourable idea of the original ; it is a half- 
leagth of St. Panl preaching ; the physiognomy is Jewish— ^the 
editor complains that the portrait is not historically correct, and 
lefere to die Philopatris of Lucian. 

These interesting vf^umes suggest innumerable reflections con- 
cemmg the history o£ the fine arts, some of which we would 
gladly pursue/ but our narrow limits compel ua, however reloe* 
tetly, to forbear. The plates which enrich this publication, the 
^ngiiiiala themselves, and the other treasures that adorn the 
cabinet of M. Denon, are the materials which he had collected 
Io enable him to compose a history of die fine arts, or at least of 
the aria of design; — this favourite project was never executed; 
the time of the venerable collector was fully occupied by exer- 
citing in bis own person the arts of which he intended to treat, 
«Bd joperintendiog tbeexercne.of them in othera; in society, 
«bere he was imivessally courted and of whkh he was. passion*- 
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ately fond« and especially in showing his museum to visitors, and 
in explaining to them, with patience and perspicuity, the objects 
it contained. He contributed, therefore, largely and liberally, in 
his latter days, to the stock of humane and elegant knowledge, if 
not as a writer, not merely by his valuable collections, but as a 
public lecturer — a voluntary and gratuitous one it is true; and 
this office, which in the present age is unhappily too rare« is 
acarcely less important than that of an author. 

We have a cause of serious complaint against many of the 
French literati of the present day, which we may as well mention 
Oil this occasion as on any other, for the work of which we are now 
speaking has so much intrinsic merit, that a complaint, relating 
to matters entirely distinct from the fine arts, cannot in any de- 
gree diminish the favourable impression we desire to give of its 
value and importance ; it is, besides, an error that pervades a large 
class of writers, and is not peculiar to these volumes. We com- 
Iilain of the vulgar rant — we are aware that this is an opprobrious 
term, but we cannot permit ourselves, with a safe conscience, to 
adopt a milder phrase — about the military glory of France, with 
which so many works of merit are defiled. We will suppose that 
the conclusion of the last war was as glorious to France as any 
other part of it, that the renown of the French arms is still per- 
fectly entire, that there was no interruption whatever in the career 
of conquest; — we have of course our own opinions on these sub- 
jects, but we will not obtrude them upon our readers, for it 
would not be to the present purpose ; — let us concede, then, that 
from the commencement of the war to its termination their armies 
met with no check, and that, if it be rightly understood as the 
faithful interpret events, the whole peric^ was one grand unin- 
terrupted victory, — let us concede this, which is as much as even 
Napoleon himself would desire, and we may still be permitted 
to ask> what has all this military glory to do with the fine arts, or 
with the other subjects in treating of which it is commonly in- 
truded without mercy or moderation? Let it be admitted that 
France has attained the summit of martial renown; in the history 
of the wars of France this could not be too much insisted upon, 
but in such a work as the present all allusions to it are wofully 
misplaced. However sublime military glory may be, odier na- 
tions have compassed it as well as the French; but the naval 
glory of Great Britain is something quite new and peculiar, and 
was never equalled by any people on earth, — it has received con- 
tinual augmentation and has never been repressed, and if we 
were inclined to be boastful, we should perhaps be more excusa- 
ble for choosing sometimes to dilate on this topic, yet it is never 
brought forwaH, except in some of Dibdin's sougs and a few 
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low farces. If M. Denon and his executors ate permitted to 
celebrate bis cabinet to martial strains, to the sound of drums 
tad trumpets, we may surely be allowed to accompany a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the Elgin Marbles with the boatswain's whistle 
— to sing the praises of these renowned stones to. tlie tune of 
" Cease, loud Boreas," " Hosier's Ghost," *' Black-eyed Susan/' 
or some other sea-ditty. 

Our French Editor describes any object, as for example, a 
morsel of papyrus, thus: — 

" We do not pretend to put this MS. however curious, in comparisoti 
wkh the never-d3ring glories of the youngest of the Marshals of Francii, 
but we may safely affirm, that it is very valuable ; it was found in Egypt, 
io the hand of a mummy, whilst the French valour was spreading it$ 
renown quite round the globe, or rather was making fast, after having 
taken two whole turns round our planet 3 it was brought to France in 
the same vessel that had the honour to convey home the invincible 38th 
Regiment of Infantry, a band of heroes of whom the smallest fifer, per- 
teps even the doctor of the regiment, by a single frown, could bavfe 
reatedCaesar and all his legions 3 and it was finally framed and glazedv 
sad safely hung on the wall in M. Denon*8 study in Paris, the uncon* 
4fiered and unconqnerable, the city of glory and of triumph."— See 
Mamtments des Art$ du Dessin^ passim. 

If this style be in accordance with the rules of good taste, and 
be a sober and rational mode of discoursing concerning works of 
art, what but a respect for ordinary decency and common sense 
should prevent us from describing the Theseus at the British 
Museum in such terms as these: — '* This fine fragment is inter- 
esting as being a production of the chisel of Phidias, but it in^ 
stantly becomes radiant with a brighter glory, and enveloped in a 
more intense and engrossing interest, when we reflect that since 
it was originally formed at Athens, it must have been transported 
to England, and we know indeed that it was brought hither by 
<ea; it is probable therefore, that the marble itself, or at least th^ 
case that contained it/ has actually been touched by the hands of 
British sailors, a godlike race, who spread the naval glory of 
England from Pole to Pole; who are clothed in royal purple, ad 
ibe monarchs of the ocean ; crowned with hats so highly varnished 
that nothing sordid will adhere to them, an apt type of the unsul- 
lied purity of their bosoms; and adorned, if any thing can adort) 
these beautiful and majestic beings, with noble pigtails, fashioned 
in the Ukeuess of the club of Hercules, a mythological symbol of 
resistless might, ever employed on deeds of mercy and disinter- 
ested justice." If similar descriptions of our works of art and of 
our peculiar national glory were extended through four large 
volumes, surely even M. Amaury Duval, with all his gravity. 
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•ince the credit of the French armt would not be oonoennd^ 
Di^ould begin to think them somewhat ridiculous. We complain, 
OMMOver, that even according to the \vm of war, and the editor 
has thought proper first to proclaim martial law, he does not deal 
quite fairly. Cor he invariably asserts that the acquisition by die 
French aripies of the various works of art that once adorned the 
IxHivre, M'as not only perfectly just, (which we will not dispute at 
present, but will take for granted,) but prodigiously and iilde? 
scribably glorious; he sa^s, however, that the acquisitioii ei the 
wme by the aUied armies in the same manner, and the restoration 
of them* not only was not glorious, about which no one but a 
Frenchman will think it worth bis while to argue, but not even 
Just. We will transcribe his description of the affair in the ori- 
ginal, for it is impossible for any translation to do justice to ho 
indignation. 

'< A la chute dii tr6ne ou s'etait place le udnqueur de F Europe, les 
Sanctions admioistratives que M. Denon exer^t en sou nom durent 
cesser. £n les abaodonnfuit, Tunique regret au'il ^prouva futde voir 
les Mus4e8 qu*il avait enrichis cruellement dSpouilleSt d'itre obligi de rendre 
tout ces chefs-d'esuvre des arts, par lui rassembl^ avec tant de fatigues, 
places avec tant de discemement et de gout sous let yeux des amateon 
rostnitts et des ^l^ves nombreux de dos ecoles. Rome, dans les temps 
de sa force et de sa spkndeur, avait ravi k la Gr^ les plus precieux de 
ses monuments; et, dans le moyen &ge, Rome les avait ou mutiles elle- 
m^me, ou avait permis k des barbares de les mutiler : la France, qui avmt 
conquii en Itaiie ces tmguttes dibrist aurait su les mieux conserver et les 
honorer. Ceux-ci da moins devraient encore omer le sanctuaire qn'on 
lenr avait eleve ao centre m^me de Paris. M. Denon, pour les conserver, 
lutta long' temps centre les pretentions des envoy6s ae Rome: mais le 
due WelUngton les appuya, et m^la m^me h Tordre de tout rendre, les 
fdus violentes menaces. Ilfallut cider aux hcAonnettes: Wellington en- 
voya ses habits rouges dans le temple des Arts, et M. Denon conmt m^ose 
quek|Ue8 dangers. Disons le k la gloire de Louts XVllI. c*etait malgt^ 
hii que les idlies enlevaient, sans y ^tre autorises par nne stLpulstioa 
expresse d nn traite, ces trophies de nos vicioires. Le rol avait gemi afee 
M. Denon de cet ahus quits faisaient de leur force: Defendez tant qull 
VQus sera possible le Musee, lui avait-il dit; ne cedez qu'k la derail 
extremite.' 

The whole transaction, according to his own account of it, i^ 
one of the sword; if the original violent taking was just, so was 
tfie violent retaking, if glorious, glorious; if, on the contrary, the 
capture was unjust, the recapture was glorious; but we are un- 
willing to enter further into the question. When the treasures 
of the Louvre, however acquired, went away justly, or umusUy, 
gloriously, or inglorionsly, the principal occupation of M. Denon, 
and hie importance likewise, went also; we can excuse, therefore, 
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tfebonphiDts of htmsdf and af kid fiunil;^ wtiidi are snfficteatly 
nturaly and had tfaey been moderate, we sbould not hare oom« 
piaiaed x>f tbem; ym kHSent that tfaey were not, and that these 
neritorioiis vtrtttosi have greatly exceeded the license to be un* 
vBMooabie, which misfortune always gives. We lament alao 
ibeir excess of Bonapartism; we are willing to make every 
iDowaiioe for gratitude on account of honours, favours, and fad* 
Bties conferred, and if it be always decorous to express gratitude^ 
it becomes glorious — to use for once the editor's fiavourite word» 
hm, with a plain and obvious meaning — to be grateful, when not 
only no further benefit is to be expected, but disgrace and loss 
•re to be i^prehended; nevertheless the admiration of Napoleon, 
vUcfa ia scarcely tolerable in the mouth of a lieutenant on half* 
ptj, becoBoes odious in that of a scholar and a man of taMe: it 
It consistent with no higher qualities than the talent and erudiv 
tioa, the manners and morals of a recruiting seijeant. 



Aet. XII. — 1. Histoire de la Revolution Grecyi/e; . par M^ 
Alexandre Soutzo. Paris. 1829* 8vo. ,, 

£. HUtoire du Siige de Mistolonghi; par M. Auguste Fabro. 
Paris. 18«9. 8vo. ^ 

5. Memoires sur la Grice, Sfc; par Maxime Raybaud. Parish. 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Memoires Historiques et Militaires sur les EvenemerUs de la 
Grice; par Jourdain. Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. Histoire des Evinemens de la Grice, A'c; par M. C. D. Raffe; 
nel. Paris. 1822, 1824, et 1825. 3 vols. 8vo. 

6. Histoire de la Regeneration de la Grice; par F. C. H. L, 
Pouqueville. . Paris. 1824. 4 V0I9. 8vo. . , 

Tbb war of the Greeka against the Turks has nearly rivalled lA 
4anition their famons war against Troy, and has terminated, w^ 
trust, in a similar manner, by their final triumph over Asiatic bar«> 
barians. The prize which of late they had undertaken to recover, 
ynts not, as of old, a ravished beauty, but plundered freedom; 
and the result of the contest has been, not the sack of a city or 
the extinction of a people, but the establishment of national in- 
dependence and enifghtened institutions. Meanwhile, the elm- 
nder of the warfare and of the combatants, the wild atrocities 
which have distinguished the struggle, and the disasters whic^ 
bave left their traces at its close, are not very different in the two 
distant periods* Of the brave men who began the Greek contest, 
ihough fighting on their own soil, probably as small a proportion 
remain to celebrate its conclusion, as those who occupied the fleet 
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Wtnch is aaid to liaTe returned firoin the Asiatic shore some three 
thousand years ago.* 

' It has been too much the habit in this country, of late, to re* 
present the Greek question as devoid of political importance, and 
the Greek people as unworthy of national sympathy — to censure 
the Treaty of Intervention as the sacrifice of British interests to 
classical recollections, and to ridicule the friends of Greek inde^ 
pendence as visionaries or pedants, influenced by the dreams of a 
college or the fashions of a coterie. Nothing, we diink, can be 
more mischievous than such representations — ^nothing more mis- 
placed than such ridicule. From a concatenation of events, which 
may be regarded nearly as necessary in all its links, it was easy to 
foresee, after the first year of the Greek insurrection, and nearly 
impossible not to acknowledge subsequently, that the Greek ques- 
tion was destined, till its final settlement^ to become the pivot 
on which European policy was to turn. It was easy to see that 
Russia, by making the Greek struggle and the interests of the 
Greek people the constant object of her vigilance — the standing 
pretext for her interference, as she had attempted to do with- 
out the same motives, for the last fifty or sixty years — would 
confer upon it in the end a real or factitious importance. But 
the long and sanguinary conflict of a Christian people, against 
the forces of an infidel empire— destitute of the resources of 
civilization, and ready to cnimble to pieces by the inherent vices 
of its frame, but making up for its want of real power by devas- 
tations and massacres, was calculated not to interest their co- 
religionists of Russia alone — it irresistibly engaged the sympathies 
of the whole Christian world. The success or failure of this per- 
secuted people was to unsettle or to fix, for a long time, the line 
of demarcation for Asiatic conquest, which had been arrested io 
its progress westward by the ancestors of this same people, more 
than two thousand years ago, and which, when afterwards rein- 
forced by a fiercer fanaticism, or opposed by a feebler barrier, 
had swept over Greece and been repelled only from the ramparts 
of Germany. The establishment of Greek independence wss 
to rescue another portion of Europe from its unchangeable bar- 
barism — to drive it back to its more appropriate haunts, or to 
compel it to adopt the laws of good neighbourhood. The con- 
test was not one between two bordering nations, acting under 
similar moral or political influences, or between different classes 
of the same nation, contending for political superiority or equal 
rights — but between two races, who residing in the same country 

* It has been calculated that more than 100,000 Greeks have perished in this straggle 
bj battle, by massacre and by famine. 
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forceuturies as oppressors and slaves, had nev^r approidiiiated 
mofe than ravenous animak and their prey in the same forest — 
between two religions^ the one of which makes it a sacred dutjr 
to exterminate the professors of the other — between two marked 
stages of civilization, or at least between a capacity ^nd an incapa- 
city for civilization — in short, between barbarism on the one band* 
created by oppression and aspiring at improvement, and, on t^Q 
other, that barbarism which is preserved in civil and religious 
mstitutioDs, and which cannot be eradicated without^ changing the 
vfaoie essence and structure of society. Another consideratipt^ 
could not fail to strike even common humanity,, divested of all; 
nprd for political freedom, ^fhe perseverance of the Greeks in 
resiiting their tyrants for years, without .alqaost an example of 
treachery or a proposal of submission — their declared determiQa-. 
tKm never to return under their former yoke, proved by an unre- 
Itxed hatred of their masters, and by sacrifices unknown in other- 
conflicts — and» on the other hand, the fixed resolution of the. 
Toriu to consider the Greeks, if reconquered, not as insurgent 
s(d>jects, but contumacious slaves — these circumstances, we say» 
wid suflicient evidence that no alternative remained for the 
fooner but independence or extermination. To massacre or to 
siu:cessful resistance, indeed, they seem to have made up their 
nuods. Hence, when conquered, they never expected clemency — 
hence the population of whole towns, villages, or districts of 
coootiy, fl^ to the caves, the forests, or the mountains, on the 
approach of an irresistible Mussulman force — hence, each, and all 
preferred the chances of an unsuccessful resistance,, to the certain 
consequences of inactive submission — Whence they had reached 
^ state of mind where fear had ceased to act — nam timor 
«wi/^ deterioris abest. 

In such circumstances could even the most cold-blooded poll- 
ticiaa in Christian Europe — which has so laudably interfered to 
pot a stop to the African slave trade — witness with indifference 
^extermination of a whole Christian people, like the inhabit- 
^ of Chios or Ipsara in the first years of the present war, or 
lil^ 50,000 of the Moreots, in consequence of their unsuccessful 
^urrection at a former period? These are surely grounds for 
'yiopatby tod interest in the Greek cause, independent of chivalry 
or the classics — of the influence of ancient names or the magic of 
I^Ulhellenic anticipations. At the same time we must confess 
^ we see no reason why we should be so fastidious on these 
P^^ts; why we should so strenuously resist the imputation of lite*, 
^gratitude, to screen political indifference ; why we should be so 
's'^med of testifying a little more regard to the Greeks than to 
^7 other people in similar circumstances of oppression, from the 
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retnembrance of the magnttcebt legacy of knowladge* arte, and 
ciriHtation, which their anceators bequeathed us; though they 
dieoiselves, alas ! share so scantily in their paternal inberitance^r- 
ami why we should be so rigorous iu drawing the line of separa* 
tioii between the imoioiital people of aucient Greece and their 
unfortunate descendants; who» though debased by ceaturies of 
riavery,'Speak the same language^ evince the same qiiickaeaa of 
inteilecty and display the same capabilities of impioveaieat« 
What gives a value to the discovenea of H£ROULAM£Csc aad 
PoMFEii beyond the trade price of the marble or the brooae 
which has been dug from their ruins> but the recoUeetions of 
antiquity with which they are associated? And» shall we prize 
more the exhumatiott of a ruined city» than the resurrection of a 
fMfen people? 

The Greek revolution began at a period of general revolution^ 
ary agitation in the souA of £urope. The year ldW» which 
preceded them, may be called th^ peculiar em of insorreetiona*— 
the ** iuums mitabilis'' of political changes. The atandard of 
popular revolt against real or alleged abuses of government had 
been raised from the Pillars of Hercules, and bsyoad thetti» to 
the eastern shores of Sicily and Calabria; and in ISfil waved 
over the four kingdoms of the Spanish and Italian peninanlas. 
But the Greeks stood in a relation to their Turkish masters very 
different from tbdt of any othei- European people to their Chris* 
tian mlers, and their revolt is therefore to be justified on differeat 
grounds. The Mussulman oppressors, against whoai the Greeks 
tbok up arms, were tyrants of a different race from themselves^ 
and Kving under a different set of institutions. They were in- 
vaders who had overrun their country without attempting to form 
any political union with them — and who> baving gamed the 
ascendancy by military violence, only kept them in bondage, by 
brute force. The Turk had encamped in Greece, but.oould 
scarcely be said to have settled, as he continued to rest on bos 
arms, among reluctant slaves ready to assert their freedom when- 
ever he was thrown off his guard* 

" Schiavi siam'^ si^ raa scbiavi ognor frementi. 

Every thing reminded the Greek that be M'as a degraded bei n gs 
and that die brand of degradation could only be obliterated in 
blood. The vilest Turk might insult* him-^rob bim — or eveii 
kill him — with a great chance of impunity, or at the risk of only 
a small retribution. He could not wear the same* dress, paint 
his house with the same colours, carry the same arms» or even 
%Valk the street with the same air as* his Mussulman oppressor. 
Neither his person nor property was protected by any law to 
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«iiidi be ccmM apfeal dn the violatioftof ekber; and bk wiAs 
md childfra raigbt, at any time, be dragged from Jm dwelling U> 
pamper tbe luaoriaiis indolence, or grattfj ibe brutal lusts of a 
bifbariaB, who in the waatonness of itncontrouled power, or the 
piide of unapproachable supenority, nvocked his misery and de«. 
qiised his resentaient. Thtir blood thus west for nothing, their 
fartme was ahrays liable^to illegal pkmder — they only retained 
tiwir lives, and eojojped the fruits of their labour by sufferanoe* 
Whea the Romans renewed the assertion of ^imr domwion oyer 
ibiir conquered provinces, they sent a prsetor with tih» fasees nnd 
the ensigna of Justice;* when the Turks renewed their lease of 
pTOfiBdal tyranny thc^ sent a military ruffian with three horse«- 
txik, accompankd 'by a fresh gang ^i assassins and plunderers*. 
The terms od which the Greek rayas were allowed to keep tbenr 
besds on their shoulders, permitted them the ^tercise of their 
idipott; but their most solemn rites were treated with oontnmelyi 
ni -a* prolisne traffic was made of the places of their clergy* 
"Ae iakeiieot and incorrigible vices of the Turkish cbaractBr— < 
tke iotolennt^anatieism on which their institutions aie founded*-^ 
diaigiioraa^e which their rdigious pride gaaraatees as their ft9t* 
iHNHit iaberitance — thdr treachery, which in treating widi infidels* 
h se am e s a principle of action — their total insensibility to moral 
QsasMeratioBS, and their recklessness of human blood, all (ended 
^^SS^^itte the pressure of a yoke, which nothing but miHtat^ 
fcvoa ceuM have kept so long on the necks of the Greek people. 

It would be almost superfluous* to enter into any course of 
» gawi M g to prove that agnation in such a state of opptesaion eaa 
one BO attegtance to their tyrapnl6,«iMl that they can bieak no 
varal obligation by atlemptmg lo assert their freedom. 

We shall now proceed to give a short notice of the difierent 
walks whoee titles atand at the head of this article^ after which, 
passing mpidly over the history of the successful efforts of tiie 
Gbeaks during the first years c£ their struggle, and their suhse* 
fMBt deplorable reverses, before the int^erence of the great 
powers of Europe in their favour, we shall proceed to detail 
at gnater length wlmt has been done for diem, or in their names, 
hy diplomacy or arms, since that interference. Had our Umits 
iikwedat, we should have willingly given a more copious sum- 
■nsiy «tf the evesls of the €rst period ;t as it is, we can only refer 
te Header, who may he desirous of more ample information, to 

* ** Cur !n Sjracusas/' sajs a speaker in Livy, " atque in alias Sicilis Grxcts urbes 
P*torem qoocanins oua imperio et virets et lecunbus niktitisi Nihil allud prafecto 



, , J «nnii «apeiiifeU toi in has mmi imp^taiae." 
t A very dear and weU-wrltten resume of the principal events of the Greek wfr, 
«roM its commencement, b given in tlie North Amencaii Review, No. 64, for July last. 
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the books before us. And we venture to hope, that Ae interMt 
i^hich is attached at this iDoment to the fate of Greece, and the 
ittiportance of the information now given*^i»uch of which is new 
to the world — will sufficiently juMif^ at to our readers, for the 
length of our details on the latter period. 

1 . llie first of these works is by a Greek, Alexander Soutzo, 
who professes to have been an eye-witness of the scenes wfatckhe 
d^scnbesy but whose connection with them we have been unable 
to trace in the pages of any contemporary author. As his. bro- 
ther, Demetrius Soutzo, to whose manes he formally dedicates 
his labours, was one of the four commanders of ^e Sacred. Bat^ 
talion which, under Prince Alexander Ipsilanti, raised the stand* 
ard of revolt north of the Danube, (before the rising in the 
Morea,) and perbhed on the plains of Dragatson, he is likely to 
have obtained authentic information concerning the conchict and 
influence of the Society of the Heteria, whose agent the prtace 
vnof, and of which this sacred corps was an emanation. The first 
chapter of his book, therefore, which gives, an a(5count of- the 
primary formation, confidential agents, secret proceedings, aud 
revolutiona^y plots of this association, cannot fail to be r^id with 
interest. His subsequent narrative of the events of the warin 
Greece; his portraits of the chiefs who figured on the tk wrtie Df 
battles or intrigue ; and his descriptions of the local ac&iSMj<if 
his conntry, are characterized by considerable vigoar of coacep- 
tton, aqd conveyed in elegant and flowing language. We canaet 
'say so much for his candour or impartiality as a historian* We 
can forgive a Greek, living among the l^hilhellenic coteries of 
*Paris, for being more inclined to a French than an English alli- 
ance for bis country, and we can even surrender to his historieal 
vengeance the late Lord High Commissioner of the loaian 
.Islands, who seems to be regarded by the Greeks as the Eogii^ 
Polyphemus, ready to devour them when they landed on his 
•shor^. But why does he speak so incessantly of British innigae, 
and forget so uniformly what British intervention did for his 
country's cause? This history, beginning with the insuneotion 
in Moldavia, closes with the intervention of the Allied Powers by 
•the treaty of London. 

'Fbe five other books, whose tides stand at the head of this 
article, are written by Frenchmen, who, of late, have taken a 
greater interest in Greek affairs than the people of this comtry, 
whose attachment to Greece and respect for Philhellenes- seem 
never to have recovered the blow which they received by the ex- 
plosion of the Greek loan and steam-boat affair. 

2. The " History of the Siege of Mtssolonghi" must, in all 
* future ages, be read with admiration, sympathy, and meladcboly 
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and* we ure readj. to ackAibwIedge^ .that M. Fabr^^ 
ikNigii net personall}! aoquaiated with the eveDts which he d^ 
acnbes, has givea the oarrative of the heroic efforts and hanrpH*^ 
in |vt¥aliotia of the Greek garrison with considerable spirit and 
efect 

3. The Mimeires sur la Grice, b^ M. Raybaud, i$, without 
latccptiop, the best bopk which any of the French Philhelleii^ 
We published on the subject of the Greek revolution. M. Rai- 
baad, who had. been an officer in the French army immediately 
befeie the p^use of 1814» was among the first of the military 
ibreigners who proceeded to the M orea with an offer of his swoipd 
Id the Greek patriots. He sailed from Marseilles with Prince 
Marrocoffdato, on the 18th of July, 18£]> on boaid a Hydriote 
fessel* whicby besides the prince and our author, carried to the 
saccour of the insurgents fiye other French officers, three Pied- 
BtMi|ese» and about seventy Qreeks, hastening from FrancCrGer- 
vaay, orltalyrto join their countrymen in their glorious struggle. 
flaring hmded in the Morea before the siege of Tripolitza, fhe 
givet a detaited account of the operations which led to its surren- 
der, as well as the other events of the first and second can^paign. 
Nothing can be n»>re interesting than the details with which we 
ire tfatis furnished respecting the first, great successes of the in- 
•arg«iita» and every one of his readers must regret that M. Ray- 
hands narrative should close with the end of 1 822, leaving us for 
sabteqaent events to far less instructive and trustworthy guides. . 

4* M» Jourdain is, likewise, a French, officer, (a captam in the 
Bavjj> who has given us " Historical and Military Memoirs on 
ike Events of the Greek Revolution." He entered in the service 
of Greece in the spring of 18£2, a year later than his countryman 
abovementioned. He was employed in a greater variety of 
aAdiB, and continues his narrative till the Treaty of Intervention, 
One portion of bis book details facts known but to himself, be- 
cause it desoibes his own proceediop in a mission with which he 
was iotmsted to the Congress of Verona, M'hich he was. not al- 
hiwed to approach, and in a treaty which he concluded with the 
•Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. As bis account of this last 
iCur is, according to the phrase of the newspapers, "exclusive," 
and, as the series of transactions which, witn unsuspecting sim- 
plidty, be deseribes, forms one of the most amusing episodes in 
the anoab of the Greek Revolution — an episode, besides, whidi 
omaot find a place elsewhere, as it had no more influence on the 
nanlt of the piece, than the intrigue of the pious .£neas with 
Dkioonthe settlement of the Trojans in Italy — we shall make 
BD apology for alluding to it here, in our short notice of bis book* 

The Greek government being repulsed, in the person of their 
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ttgeat, by the Holy AtlHrnce, •fid bewg mtrentlj in wnH ei 
money, (as they were not fisvoaritM with ievn or Chiistint^ 
the Stock Exehange, who never aHow classical reoottectioM to 
i^uence their contraetSy) M. Joonlain looked abo«t lara politi- 
cal and financial ally, and discovered the Sovereign Order of St 
John of Jerusalem. This once illustrious corporation, whicbfaad 
scarcely been heard of in Europe for the last five-andHwenty 
years, and was supposed to be as extinct as the Saioa Heptarchy, 
could still, it would appear, gather together its ofiico>bearm> 
make political treaties, effect cesaions of territory, and deal with 
islands as lavishly as the Knight of La Mancha. 

Without a fortress, or a field, or. a foot of ground, or a ^nsu or 
a sailor, or a soldier, or a shilling, they offered their offBonveand 
defensive alliance to the struggling commonwealth of Greece. 
Thi» sovereign, religious, and hospitable order, with ils cbanocl^ 
lor, grand prior, and commander, met in capitulary asaettUy, 
not in the chapter-hall of one t>f its ancient castles, bat in a gw* 
ret in Paris, and agreed to nominate a plenipotentiary to traat 
with our author, the accredited envoy of the Greek goverament 
A plenipotentiary with a great host of titles was aeeordingly ap» 
pomted, who, having exchanged his full powars with the Greek 
i^presentative, contracted on the 23d July, 18M, in the name of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, an offsneive and <lefeaAive at* 
liance with the upstart republic. ** The Sovereign Order,*' e»^ 
titled to its rank by eight centuries of glory, assuoied the right of 
patronage, and in the first article of the treaty soleamly reoog- 
tti^ed " the independence of the Greek nation.^ The ** hi^ 
eidhtracting parties" then declared, in the second aiticle, em 
.alliance offensive and defensive ** against all iatfidel powers*'' It 
the sixth article they agreed to l^k out for islands, or to eem* 
quer territory, to famish dominions to the ptrty which was 
still unprovided with such an attribute of sovereignty. Th^ 
Knights, on their part, generously consented to permit the fits 
exercise of the Greek religion in the dominions whieh the Grtsks 
might procure them, and even to admit these heretios of (bt 
Eastern Schism to the honour of knighthood in their Cetiioic 
association. In return for an engagement, oti the part of d|is 
Greeks, to hufnd them over an ialaiid on which to plant their 
Standard, the other *' high contracting party" surrendered alliti 
claims on the peninsula of the Morea av^ the great irfaiid of H<9gnh 
pont, ^-hich me Order had not possessed for foitr hundred rente* 
Nay, besides this generous cession and patronising recognitwh 
the pienipotentiHTy of the Knights consented to assist the stnif 
gling republic with a subsidy of <£ 9 60,000, to be advanced^ 
separdite instahiiems at diiffinient stnges, in the exeontion of the 
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iMftljFi But lubm WAS ^ subsidy to be got?; Was it to k^ 
imikul fr«D the lueasiirj of tbd Order? No ! for, ^^y fMiMy 
aflkaMriedged diat thej bad dq nioney. Was it to be obtain^ 
fran any ol tk« states of Europe? No I for iuuiq of these staler 
woaM gi?e then a farthing to assist the Order itself^ far less tp 
nfasidiae febels. Was it to be got by a loan on the. credit, of th#. 
Qidflr? No! — for obsolete titles, and rousty record^* are not 
csasidoed as good securities on the stock-exchange. Still, howr 
tver, the hocus pocus by ¥fhich this money was to be conjured 
iaio tbe eofiars of the Order was to be fi loan, and nothing but a 
ban. In whose name and on what guarantee? Wby» in the. 
name and on the security of tbe Greeks then>s?lves ! In other 
Mds,.che Knights of St. John of Jerusalem were to grant a sub* 
ady to dM Gffc«ks out of tbe produce of a loan concluded by that 
Graeks^-HBeciired oo the credit of the .Greeks, and to be r«* 
iheawd, if ever redeemed at all^ out of tbe revenues of tbe Greek 
idands which the. Greeks engaged to conquer for their patronising 
aHisi. The whole sum to be thus raised was to be lOgOOO^OOQ 
61W8, or about 400,000/. sterling, out of which tbe Knights w^ne 
to pocket the lion's share of 6,000,000 francs» leaving the re* 
■amder to tbe Greeks, who had procured tbe whole! 
' When this treaty was cooclttded, our author and dipl9matia 
^ot, M. Jourdain, set oat to Greepe with the result, aocompia^ 
nied by an ambassador from the " Capitular.Asaembly" of tbi9 
Older, appointed to arrange with the Grf ek govemmeiDt the details 
of measarea consequent on tbe new alliance, and to survey th^ 
iAmds OB which thciy were first to plant their banners. This 
faadeaMui oerried with hira, like other great pleiiipotentiariesi 
taio sets of initnictions, one very secret^ and the other of cpura^ 
•M>itahle on proper ocoasiona. The former, which is new pubi 
Uitd, lata us into the mystery of the intended frauds and discloses 
the opinioB wtiich the kaaf as entertained of each other. . Their 
dipbmatie agent is reminded, that " the Greeks beii^ a cunoing^ 
cbver, £alse, and faithless people," he must be on bis g^ard against 
^OB. He is requested to hold up to admiration the graindeur of 
tke *• Order,^ and the benefits of its alliance, while he himself ia 
Mrad to recoUeet that they have neither money, nor credit, nor 
torniaiy, nor ships» nor knights, nor soldiers, nor sailors ! 

But this was not die only envoy whom the 'VOrder" eaap^yed 
IK consequence of the favourable state of their affaiis^ created by 
tWir aew connection. In»patient to realise alone the advantages 
<3|f a partnership so dishonest, they despatched another plenipotevr 
tiaiy to London to concluck^ a faargain for themselves^ by whicji 
^y laigbt cheat, not only the EngUsh hiaa-contractors, but their 
(^cek allies. The whole project was, however^ blown up after 
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the ptiblicstion of a prospectus, mid a list of a dbt cii bcra to.dM. 
loan; which in the new London edition of the treaty was to be <Qr> 
15,000,000 of francs instead of 10,000,000. Thus ended the: 
political alliance between the classic government of Greece and 
the *' sovereign, military, and religious order" of Malta, whiob' 
began and terminated in a transaction deeply emboed with Srumd 
and knavery— ^a transacUon which presumed more npon die atodL 
of English gullibility than any odier swindle of that swindtiog pe-^ 
riod, and which, did it not cast a painful discredit on a good 
canse, would furnish, by its solemn forms and diplomatic jargo*, 
a better topic for ridicule than any of the manoeuvres of the 
Cacique of Poyais or the governor of Bari^ria. 

Of the two remaining works at the head of this Article, we ha:v« 
scarcely left ourselves room to say any thing. That of M. Raffe* 
nel (or at least some portion of it) has the meiit of being the firmt 
kistory of the Greek insurrection published among our Qe^i«< 
bonrs, but has scarcely any other merit than priority of publica-' 
tion or minuteness of detail. The four volumes of M. Pouque-c 
vitle (whose former work, ** Voyage de la Gr^e,*' has beenalraMly 
noticed in a previous number of this Journal) are of a OK>re wat^ 
bitious character, and display abilities of a higher order. Hia 
book communicates interesting details of the history of Greece 
tetti conduct of its chieftains, from J 740, or the earliest perceptiUe 
beginnings of Greek independence, to the success of the revolo.- 
rion in 1823. We regret, however, to say, that though full of ia« 
formation, it has many drawbacks. The exaggeratioo of hia 
statements gives us often reason to question his veracity, and the 
il»flation of his style affords us more dian reason to censure his 
taste. * His aflfected display of inaccurate teamiag, where lads 
only are required — his pedantic allusions to antiquity on the moat 
trifling occasion — his ill-placed sentimentality and ambitious coft* 
ceit — make it painful to read a work which otherwise would he 
perused with pleasure^ eviucing, as it does, the erudition of the 
scholar and the industry of the historian, in the recital of factaaod 
events which the author had peculiar opportunities of knowing or 
studying with effect. 

The first year of the war, (detailed in these works,) though 
marked by atrocities on both sodes, was eminently successful on 
the part of the Greeks. In the course of a mondi from the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, the Turks in the Morea were 
driven into the fortresses or walled towns, and blockaded by un- 
disciplined and half-armed bands of paisants and mountauneeis. 
In the course of the summer and autumn the garrisons of Nava- 
rin and Monembasia, or Napoli di Malvoisie, were obliged to 
tcapitf^ate. Tripolitza, the capital of the peninsula, defended by 
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HMXI^'Einrkiali. and AltMiiiitB. toUms, wd contaiDiMg wtfuo.iitt 
mSk aaarly. 30/)00 Musiulfliwis, was .Ukeo by asBaolty and af*» 
fwied UMieiBse treaaures to: the. rq>aciou8 Greek cfaiefe. Deme*; 
tiiai Ipsikoti, Prince MaTrocordato, and otber Fanarioto jpined. 
the caaae. The idaads of Hydra, Speazia^ and Ipaara, converted 
their mercantUe vessek into a Uttle M'arlike navy, and» besidea 
Machadipg acme of the Turkish pprts, gained great succeMea al 
set, having on one occasion pursued and burnt a Turkiah jsQvenly^ 
faor«gun ship, with 1200 men on board. Beyond the Morea the 
Greeks were likewise triomphai^t, having taken Missolooghi, and 
eien besieged Athens. Towards the ewl of the .year ap attempt 
was made to organise further resistance, and to secure the fruits 
of fictoiy, by the establishment of a regular government. 

The second campaign scarcely yielded to the first ifi, the im^ 
partaace of its results. The Acropolis of Corinth was. takeo« 
though afterwards recaptured; and an army of about dO,PQQ 
BKB, undar Dramali Pacha, which atjtejnpted . to penetrate intQ 
the Morea, was cut to pifioes or dispersed. Naupua, the Qir 
hmhar of the Pelopoimesus, (to raise the siege of which was one 
of the objects of ttus. fli-fated expedition,) fell, towards the end .of 
ibe yeaff into the hands of the Greeks. The Acropolis of AthcDf 
had previously surrendered ; and Missolonghi had gaUiMatiy: n»r 
pyised a large Turkish force from its wa|l$. Everywhere th^ 
Greeks gained advantages over the Turks at^ sea. during tha 
ipourae of this year, making prises of Turkish merchantmep, and 
eteu attacking the largest ships of the line. Thus, fit the end ;of 
the second cao^iaign, the Morea had been cleai^ed of th^ enen^ 
ajth the exception of Patras apd one of the smaller fortress^ 
which were closely blockaded. Continental Greece was likewi«e 
ia the power of its native inhabitants, and the little squadrons of 
the islands had: set at defiaqce the whole naval force of thp 
Turkish empire. Against these successes the Turks could pl^iC^ 
an countervailing advantage but the horrible massacre of Scip. , 

In the third campaign, no remarkable success was .gained by. the 
(neeks, though no grpund was lost, and but for the iotenuil 
divisions of the Chiefs, which increased in proportion as external 
danger was removed^ the independence of Greece might have 
been placed beyond the reach of danger. Another national as- 
sembly distinguished the commencement of this year, and other 
provisions were made, without success, for carrying on a regular 
Sovemment. Had a government capable of directing the re- 
sources .of the insttirection then been estabUshed>.l(mg years of 
war and blood might have been spared. Such a government 
coald have disposed of. nearly two hundred small men of lyar, 
wfiich had already destroyed three Turkish line-of-battle shifts 
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andafligtto. it muU luv« bM» sMiwd by iieMrly li/XIO flf the 
most expert raiors io Eurof#, It cooid faav* mnx into the fieU 
nearlj 30,000 troops, as good nt least as their antagonkts^ dnnv» 
from a population which had killed in battle, or by a iaaost oation, 
nearly 100,000 Turks, and it could have secured to itaelf die 
possession of the Morea, Eubosa^ Livadia, Western Greece, aad 
nearly all the islands of the AffchipeUgo, which had been neafly 
if not altogether cleared of die oppressor. 

In the fourth year of the revolution, the Gref^LS, though still in 
nearly the same condition as Io politioal organizatioB» presente d 
to Europe^ by the very continuance of their struggle, a aux^ mr 
viting prospect of ultimate success, and attracted syrapatky and 
confidence from all quarters. Though, unfortunately, tba p»« 
triotism of the people began to languish, by misdirectioci or inac- 
tion, and the rapacity and dissensions of the chieftainB to be 
developed with more dangerous force as they were displayed <mi 
a more extended theatre, this sympathy and confidence for eooM 
time continued. Now was the golden era for stodc speculations 
and Phil-hellenic missions, — for loan*contractors and coaetituo 
tioH-mongers, — for military adventurers runouig after classical 
commissions, and philanthropic projectors prolonging the reign 
of anarchy, — for infidels preaching religious crusades, and Jews 
taking an interest m Christianity. Though the numereus com* 
mittees of assistance formed in Europe, and the midtitude of 
persons who proceeded to Greece, was gratifying and cfaeerinf^ 
as showing the general sympathy in a persecuted cause, yet no- 
diing could be more useless, misdirected, or absurd than the 
suggestions and interference of some of the parties. While dM 
Turks still held unreduced garrisons in the country, and threat- 
ened to overwhelm it with the swarms of barbarians from Afrioa 
and Asia, one projector seemed to think that the chief want of 
the Greeks v^as a newspaper to record d»ir victor9es,-*-forget- 
ting, as a rude chieftain a^erwards observed, that ** the battle of 
Marathon viras won before a newspaper was \n existence." Some 
legislative apostles took in charge the Greek, judicial system, and 
insisted on the immediate necessity of trial by jury, when die 
nation ought only to have heard of trial bff batke. Others went 
provided with schemes for establisfaing a permanent system of 
finance for the new state, when all its resources consisted in the 
plundered booty hoarded by its chiefe, and the deserted territory 
Uabte to be overrun by its enemies. One enlightened friend <Nf 
humanity proposed to fight the Turics with bibles and priaav — 
with broad-brims and Lancastrian schools. 

^ I am much disappointed,? says Colonel Stanhope in a letter, dated 
Missolonghi, February, 1 824, " at your not having persuaded tbe 
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OMfam to«eiid ovt tome schoolmarttrs. Had I a* mj^tfoali 
wlHinlttad penoM of Ihit dtacnptioa, I woaAd spiciid tbt LsncM^ 
iria 171I9111 at Hmt |M^ Oreciaa eppqneite ba^e exiepded." '' Wiib 
tfas pi«|8 and the. BibleV he adds, *' toe whole mind of Greece nay be 
pot iu labour." 

Atan6tiier time, the colonel runs wild on the establishment and 
importance of posts and post-offices in a country ^here there 
was scarcely a road, and where few of the people could reid or 
write. Hence we have such urgent demands, in the same corre- 
spondence, for founts of types and barrels of gunpowder, — -for 
cannons and codes of law, — for New Testaments and case-shot, 
—for sbhool-books and field artillery, — for printing-presses anrf 
Congreve rockets. 

Agents like tfiese were not fit for the crisis, and could have 
<fene little gockl to any cause ; but among the vain, the hypo- 
critical, or the interested, who flocked to Greece at this period, 
we find one immortal name, whose renown at least promised to 
be useful; we mean, of course. Lord Byron, who atoned for his* 
juvenile scorn of the Greek people,, •' the hereditary bondsmen,** 
bj sacrificing his Hfe for their resurrection. Tired with pleasure 
awl praise, the voluptuons Don Juan begirt himself for hard^' 
ships which i^hilde Harold did not court — resolved to sharpen 
the edge of his enjoyments by tempering it in perils — and sought 
to heighten the lustre of his poetic crown by reflected light from 
Ac warrior's helmet. While he lived, it was necessary for him tof 
B^e in the eye of the world, and Greece, deserted* by the Holy 
ASance, offered him the best stage for his exhibition. But 
Awigh nothing could be more romantic than his expedition, pro- 
W>ljr nothing could have been more inefficient than his exertions. 
Donng the four or five months which he devoted to Ae cause irt 
the Ionian islands or at Missolonghi, he talked and disputed, and 
reasoned on the state of Greece — ^wrote letters to factious chiefs — •' 
hired and discharged Sonliot attendants^aughed at Mr. Jeremy 
B«iAam and the Phil-hellenes — prepared for an expedition to 
Lepanto, which was alwa^ deferred — ^rode out, smoked cigars, 
aod wrote verses. Bnt during Ae whole of this interval, be did 
StoraBy nothing for Gheek independence. Indeed it seems' to 
w extremely donbtfnl whether he ever could have performed 
wy substantial service, or acquired any lasting glory in sucJi a 
ctuse. Though his lyre was powerful, it was strung only for 
Engfend — and to move the rude countrymen of Orpheus, it must 
hive sounded die language of Aat rock-moving bard. In join- 
ing the factious bands, by whose co-operadon idoae be could 
owcute any military enterprise — bands led by chiefs who cauld 
not appreciate his talents or respect his autlu>rity-^fae fell iol9 « 
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dlaos where hn voice couM iMt btve been hetfd*' He-WM mh 
tfaer a Hercales to frighlev the U^ic capitasi* apr a prioot to 
impose upon the intriguing primaiei, nor a mflitafy lender to 
inspire €on6dence into the ignorant aokber. He cooM neither 
bead an army nor drill a company. The greedy members of die 
government looked upon lum merely as the dispenser of ^ 
Greek loan, and bis own motinous Souliots bestowed upon him 
their rapacious idolatry only so long as diey considered him a 
large sack of Spanish piastres.* 

Towards the end of this year, in v^hich die Greeks gained some 
advantages at sea, without losing any thing by land on the con- 
tinent, (though Ipsara was converted into a heap of ruins,) the 
executive and the legislative bodies, under the mfluenoe of the 
faction of the capitani and of the islands, came to blows» and the 
military party being overpowered, several of the chiefs {mmoag 
the rest Colocotroni) were mprisoned, with the intention of trying 
and executing them. Notwithstanding these dissensions, the 
independence and the tranquillity which the Morea and conti- 
nental Greece generally enjoyed, had produced a sensible im- 
provement on the state of the country. Justice was administered 
with a certain degree of impartiality — violence was checked — the 
peasants had returned to their homes and again began to cultivate 
their fields. 

This year, however, must be allowed to have seeu the last 
of the unaided successes of the Greeks, for though the noble 
defence of Missolon^hi, from the summer of 1825 to the spring 
of 1826, may be said to have been equivalent to any former 
victory, Greek affairs began rapidly to decline. The new enemy 
who now appeared in the field was more terrible than any 
former assailant whom the Greeks had encountered, while their 
powers of resistance had been weakened by a decline in their 
patriotic enthusiasm, by dissensions between the members of the 
government and the legislature, and by a civil war between the 
faction of the islands and the cootinental chiels. Ibrahim Pasha 
landed in the Morea in the spring of this year, with an army of 
£0,000 disciplined troops, commanded by European officers, and 
provided with every kind of military means. This army, renewed 
or increased by reinforcement, never left. the country till he capi- 
tulated for its evacuation with the French general in 1826. 
Though he met with a brave resistance in the capture of Navario, 
the Egyptian chief encountered few obstacles in overcoming tbe 
rest of the peninsula. Missolonghi, which had been besi^;ed io 

* See CooDt Gamba's Namtive of Lord B>ron*8 last Joarnej to Greece.— Goi' 
Stanhopc't Letleri, ^cc he 
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lb MBDcr of tbb je«r, by an army of i4»000 nten, under Kiit* 
IkU Pasba^ a conunaader of great repitlalioD, did not surrender 
til \m mukf had been strengthened bj a reinforcement of J 0^000 
HMD ifoa Ibrahim, commanded by tlpt Paaba in person, assistod 
by Preach engioeer officers. The iilarm which these discouraging 
tieots mspiffed^ and the hopcfess weakness to which the govcm- 
wxai was reduced, by the insubofdiaation of the troops and the 
AsMttioD of the chiefs, was such, that some of the roost intelligent 
nembers of the executive proposed to place their struggling 
ctase mider English protection — a proposition which met with 
t most un«:coiuitable protest from two persons of the naiae of 
Becbe and Washington, who being sent as agents for the distri- 
batioB of charitable funds, by committees of their countryman ill 
FfSDoe voA the United States, assumed, in the masquerade of tb^ 
■ o am t, and amid the general confusion of every kind of autho? 
ntj,the character of political patrons and diplomatic. missionaiies. 
la tb» latter months of: the year 18^, and the cornDp^enoemeet 
of 18279 the seventh yeai* of the wat, the Greeks made .consider* 
aUe efforts to raise the siege of Athens, which had been invested 
lAer the fall of Missolonghi, but no decisive advantage was ob- 
tttned. The fleet, however, as usual^ was successful in its attack 
oa the ill-managed squadrons of the enemy. The arrival of- two 
Eagbsbmen, Lord Cochrane and Greoeral Church— the one nomi- 
ntted High Admiral and the other Generalbsimo, at the commence- 
aeatof the seventh campaign, failed in producing tbe anticipated 
effect on the operations of the war; — and whatever may be said 
by some of the more ardent Phil-hellenes, the situation of Greecd, 
Muaediately before the treaty of intervention, was deplorable, if 
aet altogether hopeless. The Egyptian chief occupied with his 
Arabs and Nubians the whole of the Morea, with the exception 
^ Nauplia, where the shadow of the Greek government resided. 
He bad placed garrisons, well supplied with arms, warlike stents, 
and provisions, in each of its fortresses, and he daily expected 
W|^ reinforcements from Egypt, to enable him to extend the 
(phone of his pillage, devastation and butcheries, beyond the Morea. 
Some guerilla parties took refuge in the mountains, but could 
iK)t descend into the plain to narrow his operations or to resist his 
progress. The executive government, if such it could be called, 
was cooped up in its last remaining fortress, expecting an attack 
from Ibrahim, and suffering duress by rebel Greek chiefs — the 
victttn of domestic faction — perhaps doomed to be the captive of 
foreign oppressors. Their Lord High Admiral and Generalis- 
simo could do little for the defence of the country in the absence 
of toy central authority, and in the midst of general confusion. 
The produce of the loans being exhausted, the influence of the 
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lilt fftll of Atfaensy and wfakh mu ahfajft auro to i 
teed hi that demoraKzed tegioo, if k came 'armed with 1^ speM 
#f nnmey, was busy in stirring up parties against each cAkt, attd 
ki fomenting intestine disorders, tbat it might lead to die somndcr 
of the last strong hoM of Grreek indepaidence, and tbeneby cait 
off all pretence for European interference. 

The militaiy vagabonds in possession of the different battevies 
of NaupKa were ready to fire on each other, and had actvarHj 
eannoniided the town. The sokaa, perceiving the evik whicb hmd 
tesitked from divided command, had relieved the son of the P»aitt 
cf Egypt from the pretence of the Capitan Pasha, and had gi ' um 
him the sole direction of the war against the rebels by sen and 
land« The forces already in the Peloponnesns, and the eapadition 
evpededfrom Egypt, afforded tbe hope that resistance wouM he 
ffmtfumered, and the country reduced or depopulated in a nngle 
Mnpaign, and thus that hb Highness would be frteA4mm cfae 
NRportunitieB of the Chriittan powers in behalf of the insurgeoils.^ 

* Tb«t we nay not be thought to exiggente the i^ooai wbkh hang over tbe praie 
pects of Greece at this period, we shall make no apology for quoting a descriptioD of 
Its situation by a Phil-heilene, (since dead,) M. Becker, the son of General Beclier, 
who trt^ersed the ooantry, and wn in NaupUa towards the end of AugntC* ltf7 c-^ 
•< XableM de U Gvice eo 1 8^7," (pabMed in tbe Retme Fnmfmm, No. 9, May. la^O 

" The hope of tbe Greeks in powerful protectors being deceived, they bad begun to 
tTiink of nothing but their private interests. Every one endeavoured to give himself 
#Miie impoitMiee, to seiceupon tomething, tii onler to ha«e» at the inonieiit of tbe fiul 
MiSipb of tbe TudLs, tbe ommm of ireattng wiili tbe ceiH|iieroc «pongood ooiMKtMwc^ 
ThusGouras had wished to remain master of Athens, Grivas took possession of the 
upper fort of Nauplia, and Ptiotoniara took the lower, while the Hydriots separated 
Ihentelves from the rest «f tbe fleet. Tbe chleft of tbe English party were ftlitl in- 
triguing; after baviiig renomiced mdepaideiice, tbe^ wished a hMpodftrabip, tmd 
Z\*ni aspired to be bospodar. He bad assisted Captain Hamilton, in order tp fio<l in 
bim a protector in time of need, but lie was afraid that the military cbiefs would oppose 
bis views. C<4oiie] FabvSer, in particobn-, who bad tAmttyt been at tbe -heed of the par- 
tisHM of obfolate in4ependenoe, and of a federative goveniraeat^ atoad in bia way. 
He therefore persuaded Hamilton to place at the head of tbe army a geiienilitsuno 
who might direct the operations, and the opinions of the troops towards the object 
i^cb -Engtatid ^irfied to •effeet. General Cbapch wm in couseqaence ehoaen. Ix was 
beliav^ tbitt be woald have some asceudaocy aver tbe Greek cbieia* berawn tbe 
creater part of them bad been formerly under bis orders, in a regiment formed at 
Zante ; Fabvier, being sent to Athens, was detained there indefinitely. Lord Cocb- 
nne, too, had been announced for more tlum a year, and was expected as tbe Savioor 
oiGoKoce, He at last arrived. A national ascembiy was coavoked atEji^^; kno- 
ajinated Count Capo dlstrias President of Greece, Cochrane^ High Admiral, mi 
Church, Generallssiiiio of the Forces. A provisional commission, composed of three 
nerobera, held tiie executive power till tbe arrival of tbe president. The Eogliah pre- 
aenled to the Gaeeks their new cbiefs as tutelar genii, who, with a touch of tbe riag» 
were about to save them. Ten thousand men were brought together to try the fortune 
of their new foreign commanders, but a handful of Turkish cavalry was sufficient to 
)Mit to flight this army, the most numerous which tbe Greeks had ever collected skMe 
die. bcftimung of tlie iasorrectioo. Tbe garrison of, the Acropolis, devpaifiag of aoe- 
couri, then olered to capitulate. It obtained a capitulation by the intercession of 
A^mural de Higny. The Greeks had afterwards the effrontery (o accuse tfie Adroifal 
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Th« imporiutt «ik1 meiDorabte act of Europsaa diplom»ry» tbtf 
Tr99if of Losdop, whicb put a9 end to this state of things hy 
throwaof the weight of three squadron's, into the scale of tki^ 
Gndu, wae hastened b<Hb by the report of their increasiug dis^ 
iniiona within, afid the knowledge pf their formidable da»gf.t^ 
front without ; for strong apprehensions were entertained bj thft 
alUed negotiators in England, and by the allied ambassadors a|b 
CoMtnntJPoplef that if the signature of that treaty had been ipi^cb 
leoger delayed, or had been postponed till the arrival of the new, 
gnad expedition preparing in the port of Alexandria, tliere mighty 
not be a government existing in Greece, to accept its ipediatioiiK 
or io comply with its provisions. The policy of thi^ unprece- 
teHed meaaure, on which, so much has been spoken and writt^ 
hjatftteflmeii and publicists, we ^hall not at present discuss. Bill 
witlMMit entering into any examination of the treaty, or discussing 
the gmieral principles of interference which it impliesi we m$^ bet 
petrnkted-to make, one jemark which has always appeared. Va ua 
Io be decioite of the question. The positive duty of .prevept-i 
ing the effusion of blood by the sword, or checking the e x /ce siea 
of political oppression when in our power, being only limited 4>y 
the danger of producing greater evUs by our intervention, than 
■ught tui?e occurred had we allowed violence and inhumanity to 
porsne their unobstructed course (as in the case of the boy re-^ 
lieved from punishment by the Knight of La Mancha in the wood^ 
only to receive a more cruel flogging at home), the objectors musi 
sImw, either that the counterbalancing mischiefs of interference ii| 
this particular instance threatened to be greater than its. benefits^ 
or that the example was liable to become a precedent for unjusr- 
tifioUe tnnperiBg with the relations of sovereign and subject im 
other instances, where the circumstances did not warrant a simi-> 
fatf interposition. To the former class of objectors we need only 
reply by pointing to the ruins of Ipsara and recalling the massa^ 
creo of Seio, which were to have been repeated in the Morea, and 

- ■ ■■ I » « . ■ t n m n 

of Ittvhkg sold Athens. Tlie English dfd not ftiil to give oouateniiice tb so Hdiciftotts i 
M^ott ; tbcj were jeslow of having had no part in the iiegotiatiofl* and of an act of 
homanity thej made an affair of interest. Cochrane having lost all respect, went to 
croise with some vessels before Alexandria. This expedition only served to prove thai 
he WIS not ipaster of the crews of his own sMps^ After thii nothing remained to b^ 
dMie* Succoors and promises from abroad bad been nothing bat a last illnaioiw and 
the caase of the Greeks appeared for ever lost." 

M. Becker observes, that the two chiefs in possession of the forts tiad cannonaded 
tbe'iown, and kifled some fifty persons — that they had BrMi on the troops ofCbfoeo^ 
t WMJ that Grivaa, suspected of a design to defiver op the place to Ibrahim, was da- 
dated a rebel by the provisional commission, and ordered to surrender, but reAised— ; 
that the disputes between the chiefs, and the plunder which they committed, had driven 
•boat fsor thousand of the inhabitants out of the city, who preferred the tender oier^ 
ckn of tka itafldd to the oroaAies and exactkMu of their own mllU^y li«d«n 
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hi every district and ishmd of Greece. To the latter *we mvj 
tey, that wbeo a wbde people imve risen on tbeir coiiqMfort^ 
Ivkooi, whether right or wrong, they think their oppressori, aw) 
when they have maintained theaiseWea in a state of iiu«srecti«i 
Foa SIX OR SEVEN Y£ARs» Without an offer of sobraissian or cma- 
promise, there can be little danger, from any foreign aid given to 
the establishment of their independeooe* Aat wars of i at c rf eu t i on- 
will be hastily undertaken, or revolt against lawful aufhotity mis- 
diievously encouraged. Such a len^ of resoluSe and united re* 
sistance absolves the crime of rebellion, whatever was its original 
tttnt or justification. " ' 

- Before we enter into a detail of the strange diplomatic trans*' 
actions and proceedings which followed the conclosion of the 
treaty of London — transactions hitherto but partially disclosed 
and imperfectly known — transactions which must soon come under 
the notice of die British Parikment, white they are deatiaed to 
ferm one of. the most singular chapters in the annals of modern 
times, on which vire are enabled to give unpublished informatioR 
from soorces, the official nature of which our diplomatic readers 
will be best able to appreciate, we must take a short retrospect of 
Ae anterior negotiations in which this treaty originated. 
* Although the congress of Verona had resisted the application 
of the deputies sent from Greece in 1822, denying them even the 
privilege of coming within the walls of the city, honoured with its 
august presence, and allowing them to remain two or three ooiontin 
at Ancona, without even the shadow of an answer; although the 
Emperor Alexander^ whom they supposed their friend, bad so- 
lemnly renounced all connection with their interests^ and haughtily 
declined either to admit them into his presence or to dismiss 
them from his door; and although England, by her conduct in the 
Ionian islands, had appeared to discourage every effort of the 
Greek people to assert their independence, yet the cause of 
Greece had begun even at that early period to occupy the atte«- 
tion of the Northern autocrat, and to be pressed by hun upon his 
allies^ with a view to its permanent adjustment. The only deter- 
mination which was adopted at the congress of Verona was, that 
Ae Gre^k question, whenever it came to be discussed, should be 
one oi the Alliance, and not of Russia alone ; and diat no inde* 
nendent existence should be demanded for the Greek people. 
When the insurrection had gained consistency by the establish- 
ment of a government in Greece, the Emperor Alexander not 
only pressed the necessity of an accommodation with the insar- 
cents on the part of the Porte, but made specific proposabof ioter- 
nsrence, similar in several respects to the stipulations in the proto- 
col of St. Peteirsburgh, April, 1826, and the treaty of London, July, 
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i8t7. Ib a memorial presented by Russia to the allied courts, 
soeiriy as the winter of 182d/the emperor expressed his view« 
for the pacification of Greece, and urged the necessity of it, from 
Gondderations affecting his own government in particular/ and ttie 
iBlerests of Europe in general, declaring that effective negotia- 
tion for that object could not be undertaken too soon, nor pur- 
eed too zealously. If this great point were settled, and the ques- 
tioB of Ae Greek insurrection disposed of, his imperial majesty, 
wiio had had no mission at Constantinople since the year 1 8^ 1 ,' 
eogaged to send an ambassador immediately to settle the subjects 
of his separate misunderstanding with the sultan. The earnest- 
new of the coart of St. Petersburgh is evident from the following 
pissage of the above memorial. 

" Russia cannot see with indifference the prolongation of a state of 
ttii^ in the East, which interrupts her relations with the Levailt,' 
pval^ses her trade, and affects her dearest interests. The other allied' 
^<wt8, it is true, have not the same reasons for interfering, bat wonld* 
it be consistent with tme policy, and that generosity which is its first' 
i^ote, to refrain from patting an end to the evils under wbicb both) 
Greece sod Turkey are labouring? These powers regard it as a sacred, 
^J to unite in preserving the general peace, but while the stiiuggl^ 
between the Porte and Greece continues, while revolutions and anarchy » 
are perpetrated in that quarter, this peace, the object of such just solici-; 
tode, can neither be real nor complete. It cannot be so phvslcally, foi^ the . 
stroggk appears far from being terminated; it cannot be so morally, * 
for tills same contest maintains in the public mind of Europe a disquie- * 
tiMie, the existence of which is a leal danger.** 

Hie emperor then calls upon his allies to interfere, upon the 
wme principles, or from the same motives, as those on which they 
icted m puttine an end to the revolutions of Naples, Piedmottt, 
Mid Spam. He in fact proposes that in this case they should 
wuction an insurrection, in order to quiet the revolutionary spirit, 
or prevent future revolutions, and to remove from themselves a: 
'fproach which would be fatal to their security; namely, that of 
replacing a Christian people under a barbarous infidel yoke, and 
of thus showing an equal regard to Mahometani^m and Chris- ' 
tianity. The autocrat, after these observations, submits to his 
allies his plan of pacification, which proceeds on the supposition 
4at die sultan will never consent to recognize the entire poli- * 
ticil independence of the Greeks, and that the Greeks will never 
consent to replace themselves under Turkish despotism, as exer- 
cited before the war. In order, therefore, not to excite the repug- ' 
**wce of die Turk, he takes as a model a kind of dominion aU 
^y existing in the Turkish empire, namely, that of the pro-' 
winces on the Danube, and proposes principalities of hospodar- * 
s*»ips in Greece, as in M6ldavia and Wallachia. Three princi- 

V0I« V. NO. IX. u 
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palities are indicated by the position of the Greek territaiy, 
the first comprehending The$saly, BiBotia, Attica, and the rest of 
Eastern Greece; the second, Epirus, Acarnania, and Western 
Greece; and the third, the Morea, or Southern Greece, and the 
inland of Candia. The islands in the Archipelago would be sub- 
jected to a kind of municipal government Jndependent of Greece; 
similar in some respects to that which thej have enjoyed for ages. 
The Porte would still preserve her sovereignty over these states, 
after the new arrangement, and would receive from them a sti- 
pulated tribute ; but would not be authorized to send pashas or 
governors. Their trade would be entirely free — all employments, 
civil and military, would be held by natives — they would have 
their own flag, and would be represented at the Porte by the 

Jliatrjarch who would enjoy for this purpose the same rights as a 
breign ambassador. The Turkish dominion, so far as it was to 
be maintained, would be preserved by garrisons in certain places^ 
confined for subsistence within a circle beyond which the tropps 
would not be allowed to forage* . As some apprehension seems 
to have been entertained that the Turkish government would not 
be very quickoSftgbted in perceivine the benefits, or very eager in 
submitting to the humiliation of tnis arrangement, the memorial 
enters largely into the reasons why it ought to be adopted on 
the part of the sultan. His tributes would be better paid, and 
his authority would be less contested by the rebellious movements 
of such pashas as that of Epirus. Principalities, with limited 
submission to the Porte, would be no novelty to the empire, and 
the admission of foreign interference was likewise no novelty. 
On the other hand, the Greeks could not be supposed to object. 
They had now concluded their third campaign with success, but 
if the contest were continued, there was still a danger of their 
final overthrow. If they adopted the proposition, their trade 
would be free, and they would acquire every means of securing 
their repose, and extending their prosperity by wise and salutary 
laws. "Even, however, though thev might msike objections/' the 
memorial adds, in the peculiar spirit of the emperor," the allied 
courts could not recognize their entire independence, without 
deviating from those maxims which have established the safety 
of Europe." 

This representation was pressed on the chief governments of 
Europe towards the beginning of 1824, two years before the death 
of the Emperor Alexander, and the Porte was constantly solicited 
by the ambassadors of the Christian powers to enter into some 
accommodation with its revolted Greek provinces. Negotiations 
meanwhile for a more effective interference went on slowly, as 
Austria was opposed to the measure, and the Greeks, so far as 
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Aey were made aMcqatinted with ft, denounced its conditions. The 
foUowing campdgBs were onsucceasfnl, and what the Emperor 
had dreaded, to a certain extent tooiLpbce;-^Greece became the 
leadezvous of revolutionists from other countries of Europe. The 
death of the EiAperor Afeicander bhonght things to a crisis. A9» 
smed tfast Rii83ia. would take theaffiur into her own bands, and 
settle her own as wiell as the Greek quarrel with Turkey, unless 
some arrangement wei-e immediately iKiopted^ Mr. Canning took 
advantage of the accession of the new Emperor, and deputed the 
Duke of Wellington to Petersburgh in tlie beginning of 1 826, 
under pretence of congratulating the Emperor Nicholas, bat with 
the real design of arranging the Greek question. The protocol, 
<hted April 4th of that year, which was the foundation of the 
treaty criT London, was the result. The English government, 
noder tbe direction of Mr. Canning^, had interfered with the 
Greek contest even before this mission ; for on the 1 8th' of Fe> 
'bruary, 1826^ Sir Harry Neale, our- admiral on the Mediterra^ 
Bean station, had received a conrarission to proceed to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and to inform him that the English government would 
view with displeasure, and would even interrupt by its naval fotce 
a project whidi he was said to have entertained of exterminating 
the idialNtants of the Morea, or of carrying them off as slaves' to 
Egypt. The protocol of St. Petersburgh, thougli formed with such 
apparent nrgency, was not immediately communicated to the other 
courts of Europe; whidi dontinued separately, during the year 
1826, to press upon the Porte die necessity of a pacttication of 
Greece. In visiting Paris during tbe autumn of that year, Mr. 
Canning sounded die French ministry on die sobject, but met 
vith little cordiality or confidence. Subsequently,, the protocol 
was communicated to the courts of Austria and Prtissia, with an 
earnest request that they would adopt its resoloiipns, and enter 
into the proposed alliance^ The Emperer of Austria returned 
las definitive answer by Prince Mettemich, on. the £Qth or dOth 
af December, 18^6^ and the King of Prussia, on the 4th of 
January, IBij. The former^ in a note addressed to the English 
and Russian ambassadors at the court of Vienna, (never yet pub- 
KAed,) acknowledges the receipt of the protocol of St. Peters* 
burgh, thanks the allied courts for their confidential communica- 
tion^ and eulogizes the spirit in which their humane project origi- 
nated. Before, however, his Imperial Majesty can actimyticceide 
to the proposed treaty, he requests additional infbrmkdon on tbe 
projposed mode of its ezecudon, and takes the opportunity of 
ginng his views on the question. ** His Majesty has always ob- 
jected, and still ol]9ects, to any interference by force ; to any attack 
on the rights of the Turk^ and even to any mena<^ of that power." 

u2 
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ThroMghout tkis docuBient ihe Greeks tre regokrlj alyfcd iasm^ 
Xeats^ whom the Porte wm caHed upon to p«t do^ if it couM. 
It even predicts the dangers ^irindi would result from giriog couule- 
nauce to a system of policj tending to justify insorreetioa and 
encourage rebellion, by enabling them to triumoh. This laat 
argument, addressed to the fears of politicians, had often suc- 
ceeded with the late Empei^r Alexander, but was lost upoa bb 
brother Nicbq^ and the English mmister, who had resolved to 
break up the Holy Alliance by destroying the principle of its 
union. Count Barnstorff, the Prussian nunister» returned a more 
liberal answer, but declined making his country a party to the 
treaty, on the ground tW she had no immediate contact with 
Turkey, having no fleet in the Mediterranean, and that the Prus- 
sian ambassador might be useful in mediating between the other 
powers and the Porte, in the event of their withdrawing their 
miaisters. The negotiations at London between the three courts 
did not conraience till the spring of 16£7» as 8<mie coolness had 
taken place between Mr. Canning and the Court of the Tuile^ 
ries, occasioned by his speech on the Portuguese question. But 
so keen did the French government afterwards become in the 
formation and support of the alliance, that His Most Christian 
Majesty has more than once styled himself its chief pillar and 
promoter. 

The treaty (to whose provisions we need not now farther 
aUude, as they will explain themselves in the sequel), was no 
sooner concluded and ratified, than the cootractiag parties began 
to act upon it. It was submitted to the Gre^ govemnwat, 
which joyfully acceded to its terms, and to the Turkish, which as 
unequivocally refused them. Two of die contracting parties already 
.possessed a considerable naval force in the Levant, which had been 
•gloriously employed in the work of humanity — in enforcing on 
belligerents, who knew them not, the rights of civilised warfare, in 
jrepressing piracy, in ai<fing the execution of capUulations, in pre- 
venting the repetition of genersl massacres, and in affording the 
unfortunate victims of barbarous hostility on both sides an in? 
mlable asylum. These already useful squadrons it became 
Becessary to augment, as their duties were now to be enlaif^, 
their it^kienoe to be rendered more imposing, and the chance of 
a collision with the forces of the Porte to be increased. Accords 
inglyi some additional ships of the hue, and other smaller vessels^ 
were despatched to the Mediterranean on the part of England, 
imd France likewise sent an additional detachment. Both were to 
he joined by the Russian squadron, which passed our shores for 
{be Mediterranean in the month of August* Secret instruction, 
dated Ihe 1^ July» virhidi have never yet been officially pub- 
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1, were sent out M oar Admiral, Sir E. Codrington, who 
wcmed ibeni) along with a copy of the treaty which they dil^cted 
Inoi to execute, on the 1 0th of August. The object of thete in- 
Btraetioiis, so far as they related to an interference with the belli* 
gesents, was to enforce an armistice or suspension of hostilities ^ 
by sea, and to prevent the landing on the coast of continental 
Greece, the Morea, or the neighbouring islands, of any reinfokt:e- 
■ent of troope from Asia, the DardMielles, or Africa. Thb order 
if cooraedeprived the Egyptian armies or garrisons in the Morea 
of all svppiies or assistance from home, and the Turkish troops 
er gtfnsons north of that peninsula of all reinforcements from 
other parts of the empire by maritime conveyance. Before these 
iastmctiotts had been enlaraed or explained by the allied ambas- 
sadors at the Porte, to whom the admirals were referred, and 
esen before all the allied force which was to carry them into exe- 
catioa had reached its destination, a large fleet of Egyptian ships 
of war and transports with troops on board — the expedition so 
bog preparing in the port of Alexandria — swept by the iaiand of 
Crete, and the soothern shores of the Morea, and anchored on 
Ike 9(h of September in the bay of Navarin. This reinforcement 
Id an army which had already nearly succeeded by massacre^ pil- 
kige, and devastation, in exterminating the inhabitants, and de- 
stroying the towns and villages of this portion of Greece, threat- 
saed t^ cause of the 6re^ with total ruin, if the ships were 
allowed to act freely along the coast, to convey troops from one 
part of it to another, and to revictual the fortresses which were now 
again, with one or two exceptions, in the hands of the T«rks. 
The instructions of the admirals, however, made no provision 
fcipeoting the interruption of communications from one part or 
port of Greece in possession of the Turks to another likewise in 
iheir possession. Our admiral, for instance, might, had it been 
ia his power, have intercepted the Egyptian fleet in comiae from 
Alexandria to the Isle of Hydra, which was supposed at first to 
be its destination, and where he had stationed himself to intercept 
it, or to the Morea ; but he was not instructed how to deal with 
it if it should i>roceed from Navarin to Patras. He therefore 
wrote home for information on thirpoint, and being in his origi- 
nal instmctions referred to our ambassador at G>nstantinople tor 
say necessary explanation of them, he applied likewise to Mr. 
Stratford Canning for his directions. The latter sent him the jre- 
salt of a protocol of conferences held at Constantinople between 
the three allied ambassadors on the 4th of September, which may 
he regarded as his second set of instructions, and which not only 
warranted the allied fleets in stopping these hostile coast expedi- 
tioBs from one port to anqther, but gave them the power of escort- 
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ing safely to their ultimate deBtitiiftioii anj part of the Egy^tito 
or Turkish fleets which should engage to leave Greece, and to 
return either to Alexandria, the coast of Asia, or the Daidanelles. 
Thus the means of bringing the war on land to a speedy termina- 
nation by enforcing an atmistice at sea were completed, in the 
power granted to £e admirals, first, of preventing ail fresh sup- 
plies from the Turkish dominions without tbe limits of Grreece; 
secondly, of preventing the naval transport of forces from oae 
part of Greece to another; and, lastly, of protecting from any 
Greek attack, an^ portion of the Turkub forces either naval or 
military which might consent quietly to leave the Greek tenitory. 
The answer which our admiral subsequently received frona home, 
dated the 16th of October, was in substance the same as the in- 
structions communicated from Constantinople founded on the 
protocol of the 4th September. As this latter document has 
never yet been published, and is of extreme impoHance, hot only 
from extending the powers of the allied admirals to new points, 
but in fixing provisionally the line of demarcation for the Greek 
commonwealth taken under the allied protection, and which was 
afterwards confirmed at Poros by the same ambassadors, we shall 
make no apology for giving an outline of its diief provisions. It 
is signed by the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, and consists of seven articles. 

** The fint states that the armistice, being refused by the Turks, most 
be enforced by the allied fleets permitting no troops, military stores, <nr 
ships of war belonging to the Porte to reach Greece. 

*' 2. The Greeks may be invited to assist the allied squadrons ia en- 
forcing a blockade of the ports in which the Turks maintain themselves. 

*^ 3. The allied admirals are to adopt the most rigorous measures for 
the repression of piracy. 

*' 4. The coDtinental coasts of Greece must be protected from the 
attacks of the Turks along with the adjacent isles. 

''5. In order to prevent mistakes, the line of coast which comes ia 
the range of allied protection is de6ned to be the whole of the coast of 
continental Greece and the adjacent islands^ between the gnlf of Vdo 
on the east, and round to the mouth of the river Asprospotamos on the 
west, including besides the island of Eubcaa or ^f^^poat, Salaais, 
Egina, Poros, Hydra, Spezzia, and the other neighbouring isknds, but 
excluding Rhodes, Samos, and Candia." 

The 7th article, which is extremely important as seeming to 
give a warrant for the battle of Navarin, or at any rate as relating 
to the force there assembled, is as follows : — 

" The admirals shall act with the object of fulfilling the treaty, so as 
to protect, in case of need, every portion of the Egyptian or Turkish 
fleets, which shall engage not to take any part in the existing hostilities, 
favouring, according to this principle, the return either to Alexandria or 
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to CmnOaatiBOple of every ship of war^ Egyptian or Turktsb, and every 
tnn»port of either navy having troops on board. As fQr the Turkish* 
and Egyptian ships, which being now in the ports of Navarin and Modon, 
shall obstinately resolve to remain there, they must, as well as the for- 
tresses, run all the chances of war." 

It was, we may remark by the way, to obviate these chances of 
war, that the alKed squadrons on the £Oth of October, (a few^ 
weeks after receiving these instructions), entered the bay of Na- 
varin, TO BBNEW THE PROPOSITION FOR THE INFIDEL FORCES 

LEAVING THK MoREA, and thos bfought on that collision which it 
was their wish to avoid. On receiving the latter instructions, the 
English and French admirals (previous to the arrival of the Rus*^ 
sian squadron) sent notice to the Ottoman admiral in Navari^i 
that they had been ordered to prevent any hostile movement by sea 
against Greece, and they therefore besought him not to attempt 
aoy. They had afterwards, on the 25th of September, an inter- 
view with Ae Egyptian admiral, Ibrahim, which took place at his 
own request in the presence of his chiefs, assembled by the desire 
of the English commander to witness the transaction, and to in- 
crease its solemnity. At this interview the Ottomans formally 
agreed to an armistice, and the agreement was attested by all the 
chiefs, to whom it was explained, this being considered a more 
binding and impressive manner of making a compact than a 
written convention. The armistice thus concluded, extended 
botfi to the land and sea forces then in the harbour of Navarin; 
or, in other words, to every part of the expedition lately arrived 
ftom Egypt, many ships of which were outside the harbour when 
the convention was made. It was to continue in force till Ibra- 
kim shouM receive an answer from the Porte, or from his father, , 
<iirecting his future operations ; and, if not finally ratified by these 

Srties, was to terminate only after due notice to the allied admirals, 
ie English and French ships meanwhile were orderied, in ex- 
pectation of the final departure of the Ottomans, to prepare for 
escorting them to Alexandria or the Dardanelles — so much did 
die allied commanders calculate on the accommodating disposi- 
•Jon by which their proposals had been received, and on the per- 
^t good faith with which the convention would be kept. An 
answer could not be expected in less than twenty days ; but a 
^k had scarcely elapsed when a detachment of upwards of forty 
^ of the Egyptian fleet came out from Navarin, and proceeded 
Awards the north. Notice of this event being comniunicated to 
Admiral Codrington, who after the conclusion of the armistice 
bad unsuspectingly gone to Zante, the admiral in the Asia, assisted 
only by two smaller vessels (the Talbot and Zebra), got a-head of 
^eiii,and prepared to oppose their entrance into the gulf of Patras. 
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Qa diis the commander of the detftchmeot asked permUsiait t<^ 
etit^r Patras, but wtis refused and reminded iu terms of iodijg- 
nation of his breach of faith in leaviug Navarin after the «rmu- 
trce, the solemn conclusion of which he had himself witnessed. Tbst 
detachment then returned towards the south, under the escort of 
the English ships, always prepared for action \ but when it had 
proceeded as far as between Zante and Cephalonia* Ibrahim him-. 
self, with two other admirals, joined it on the 3d of October with 
fourteen or fifteen ships of war. The Ottoman force was now 
greatly more than a match for the small English squadron^ but 
the English commander, sensible of the great interest at stake, 
and impressed with the terrible hazard of wavering or indeciaion 
in the presence of barbarians, who had already broken their 
pledged honour, bore down upon them to enforce respect for the 
armistice. On seeing this resolute demonstration, the whole Ot* 
toman force returned to the south, though the wind was still fail 
for Patras. On the following day, however, Ibrahim, with the 
four other admirals' flags, and several vessels of a lighter clas^,. 
were seen in the gulf of Patras, having taken advantage of tli^ 
darkness of the night and a squall of wind to run in. The Eng- 
glish little squadron again, on the 4th, bore down upon and fired 
at them, till they showed their colours, which, as if conscious of 
their breach of faith, they seemed, reluctant to do. The wind on 
the following night blew a hurricane, and Ibrahim took advan* 
tage of the darkness to make the best of his way out to sea, and 
at daylight on the 5th, as the English squadron was proceeding to 
Patras, whence they had been blown by the gale, they observed 
thirty of the Ottoman ships between Zante and Cephalonia* 
The whole of these ships were turned back by the English ad- 
miral after considerable damage Jiad been done to some of thenu 
We mention the facts connected with this gallant and perilous 
service, which have hitherto been strangely overlooked, in forming 
an estimate of the vigilant intrepidity of Admiral Codrington at 
that period, both because they show tliat the armistice had been 
audaciously violated on the part of the Ottomans, and because 
they explam the disposition in which the latter must have been, 
thus conscious of their breach of faith, when the allies entered 
Navarin on the 20th of October. On the ISth the Russian 
squadron arrived, and the English reinforcement from Malta 
having likewise joined the fleet, the allied force was complete. 
As Ibrahim had been foiled at sea by the English ships alone, 
his devastation and butcheries on land increased. The allied 
admirals therefore decided, after mature deliberation, that they 
would make him a proposition in the name of their governments 
to return with bisjieet to Egypt , as the only means oj saving the 
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MbikHUs ^ the M&reafrom destruction, and tkas executing 
ih^ Meet Of the treaty. To ioduce him to adopt tliU proppsi- 
Uom, niey (ieemed it best to enter the Bay of Navarin with all 
their force, «nd as the Pasha had, when at sea, returned to port 
rather than venture hostilities against the small English sqifadron, 
k was scarcely to be anticipated that he would resist the imposing 
force of the whole allied fleet, demanding his unmolestefd retiirpi 
to Egypt, for which he was at one time supposed only to want a 
€oa?enient pretext, as an excuse to the Sultan. It, is needle^ 
to mention that the result was the celebrated battle of Navarin, 
which ended in the complete destruction of the whole Ottoman 
■aval force on the coast of Greece. 

The great and the only important question which will hereoccur 
is, were the admirals entitled by the conditions of the treaty, ot; 
the contents of their instructions, to propose the terms, and to press 
the adoption of an immediate return to Egypt on the part of Ibra- 
him? if the answer be in the affirmative, then they must have 
cootemplated the use of force ; or, in other words, a battle, upon 
hU .refusal, as much as if he had been met at sea in the first inr 
>toce, and refused to return before he reached the shores of 
Oneee, when an hostile proceeding to compel compliance wa^ 
always within the contemplation of the treaty. The object of 
the league was to cause the cessation of hostilities, or to establish 
an armistice in order to lead to a peace, and the means consisted 
ill separating the belligerents at sea from one another, and in cut- 
tjag off the Turk, who ^fused to accede to the allied propositions, 
ftom all supplies or reinforcements. As the Egyptian reinfc\rce- 
neot to the Morea had arrived after the treaty, and had entered 
the Ba^ of Navarin by eluding the admirals whose clear right it 
was to mtercept it, were they, from a view of its eventually dis- 
rq[arding their orders, and continuing its barbarous warfare by a 
i^reach of faith, similar to that which had been exhibited on the 
3d, 4th, and 6th of Octot^er, entitled to require its d^parti^re 
iHMne, unmolested, and under a safe convoy? If they were, their 
^Dtry into the Bay of Navarin on the £Oth was strictly in execu- 
tioa of their duty, and for the consequences, had they unfortu<^ 
ottely been defeated instead of being victorious, they could not 
iuive been responsible on any other ground than that of imprudent 
miscalculation. A great portion of the mystery which has hi- 
therto hung over the transaction, arises from the perhaps uninten- 
t>0Qal con^alment or suppression of Admiral Codrington in his 
<fespatch, of the nature of the " propositions in the interest of the 
Porte itself," (as he vaguely expresses it,) which the allied squa- 
^f^^OB entered into the bay in battle order and with lighted matches 
to submit to Ibrahim. These '' propositions in the interest of the 
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Porte itself, and entering into die spirit 6f the treaty,*' were noiimg 
more or less than the departure of the Ottoman ^et from Navarin^ 
one portion of it to Egypt and the other to the Dardanelles. The 
instmctions of the admirafs authorized them to escort it safe if it 
chose to sail; but did they warrant them to require its departure? 
Probably not: but if the menace, independent of the battle, had 
Succeeded, all the world would have rung with praises of their ex* 
traordinary deiterity ; and by every calculation of probalnlities 
were they not entitled, from die foregoing statement, to anticipate 
such a result? The treaty must, sooner or later, have been en* 
forced by an act of hosdlity, unless the crafty and faithless bar- 
barian had consented to depart; as by their instruetioiis die admi- 
rals were empowered to prevent his movements along the coast, 
and consequently to paralyze his operations against the Greeks^ 
And if such an event was inevitable, it was fortunate that die con-^ 
flict which ended in disabling him from the commission of farther 
barbarities was commenced by himself. 

Never did a victory produce such astonishment and dismay 
among the rulers of the victorious party as the triumph of Na- 
vtirin did in England. France and Russia rejoiced that their naval 
forces had crowned themselves with ^lory in the cause of huma- 
nity, but the English government, while it sent out decorations to 
the officers who had distinguished themselves in gaining the vic- 
tory, sent a string of questions to the admiral on his reasons for 
fighting the batde.* It is but right to mention that the Engliafa 
ministry at this period, diough composed of the liberal statesmen 
who had Joined Mr. Canning, and who sdll professed to act on 
Mr. Canning's principles, was too doubtful of its own strength, 
and too uncertain of the royal confidence, to follow up his mea- 
sures with decision and vigour; while the change of cabinet which 
soon afterwards ensued brought in the Duke of Wellington at the 
head of an administration secredy adverse to his policy, though un- 
willing ostensibly to renounce it. Hence an event which die 
former thought deserving of inquiry, was declared by the latter an 
act to be deprecated. 

We think ourselves warranted in saying that the wavering 
course of policy adopted by the British gdvemment, in thus re- 

• We have seeu a copy of ihc queries »eut out to the admiral, with the adroiraTs re- 
plies : they amounted to nine. The moat important of them related to the natare of 
the annistice, said to have been concluded with Ibrahira by Uie two admirals. Whe* 
Uier it was a written or a verbal convention ? How long it was to last ? What notice 
was to be given of its termination ? How long an answer would be on the way between 
Navarin and Constantinople or Alexandria? and whether Ibrahim had received any 
answer ^esSore the 30th of October P One of these questions was. What were tbe pro- 
positions which the allied commanders meant to renew to Ibraliim t» entering the 
bay ? The answer was, To prajnyse his departure'fivm Greece, 
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J i victory nUcfa ought to ha?e bJeen Aankly adopted into 
owaomds as one c of the titlenleeds of our national glory, was 
Mowed by coDseouoices most detrimental to the real interests 
of oar ** attdent ally/' There can be no doubt that a vigorous 
prosecution, by the joint forces, of the offensive operations then 
eoaHnencedy would have speedily accomplished the object which 
die llwee ^lied powers had bound themselves to efifect. The 
Porte, as usual, deaf to the remonstrances of reason, would have 
wbaatted to the decrea of fate in seeing the amputation of its 
awrtified Greek limb, while it never could be expected to yield 
to the peraaasioas of diplomacy. Having thus procured satisfac-- 
tioa by the influence of the triple alliance on the south, the 
itiBaining two allies, disposed to support the Turkish power^ 
mi^ haive offered to defend against Ine attacks of the Russians 
dicar '< ancient ally'' on the nonh. 

After the battle of Navarin, the Emperor Nicholas still con- 
tinued to make propositions for a concerted armed interference. 
He proposed, and the proposition was sent on to his admiral in 
die Medkerranean, that the Porte should be compelled to come 
ts terms by the united squadrons in the Archipelago, and by a 
aenace of invasion of the principalities on the north. Instruc- 
timis f6r Admiral Heyden were sent from St. Petersburg on the 
idea that the allies would follow up the blow ^iven at Navarin, 
till their object was Anally accomplished. This communication 
was handed over to Admiral Codrington, and by him transmitted 
to the British government. The contemplated hostilities would 
have required only a few more ships to be put in commission, and 
Oreek independence would have been decided in six months. 
Thos, if even it had been necessary to seize on the castles of the 
Darcfamelles, and the fortresses of die Bosjihorus, they would have 
at least been occupied by an allied force instead of being taken 
possession of by the Russian army, and would have been evacu- 
ated, like France in IB18, veithout any danger of future invasion. 
The government of England, however, adopted neither side of this 
alternative — would neiSier execute nor renounce the treaty, and 
thus misled its Ottoman ally, without restraining its northern rival. 
The Sultan consequently, emboldened in his obstinacy by an 
ahsurd hope of our support, or of the breaking up of the triple 
alliance, issued his hatti scheriff against the treaty of Ackerman, 
nd the Russian armies passed the Pruth. 

But we must pursue a little farther our history of European 
diplomacy and of interference in Greek affairs. After the arrival 
of die news of the battle of Navarin at Constantinople, the allied- 
uiibassadors, who had been constantly resisted in their applica- 
tions to the Sultan for his accession to the Greek treaty. 
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ened^.in contequence, an imnediate dtasituie; wod^ wt'lmt^dkei 
a^meetiug of the divan, at which a pemot mob o£ vniemypaihniy 
9iuIIah«» heack. of corporatiom* and other offioefs weie prtMot, 
cpns]8tin|r ia all of a hundred a«d mty peraoas, at wludi the. 
Grand Vizier presided, and which the Stdkan» who held the iitiMgi 
of the puppets who acted in this scene, snnrej^ from a window 
opening into the council chamber, the die was cast for war,, fa- 
ther than concession. The cafntal was afflicted, but the ofaataaacjr 
Qf the Sultan was gratified. It.is:a curious frict, that notwith- 
atanding the. alarms, real or pretended^ of the Fmnks in the Levant, 
not a single attempt at retaliation was made, nor a single indi^ 
yidual molested in consequence of the battle of Navaiin. 
. The allied q^mmanders, having thus destroyed the naval power 
of the Ottomans, enjomed the Greek fleet to blockade thoae -ports 
\vhkh they were about to leave. As the Greeks were now 
secured against any attack from the laq$er Turkish ships of war, 
this was a service for which the^ were peculiarly fitted, from the 
nature of their vessels and their eager desire to make pfiass. 
^fter the allied admirals had secured the Frank popalalioa-in.the 
East agpinst their own alarms, and ordered Jtbe Greeks to infafee. 
a rtgid blockade, they undertook the performance of another prnt 
9f their duty> namely, the suppression of piracy. The great nest 
of the pirates at this time was a small islMid called Carabusa, off 
the coast of Candia, which had a harbour so shallow that ody 
pirate vessels could enter, and a fortress on the top of .a neigh-, 
bouriog hill so strong that it afforded a secure retreat both .to Aa 
pirates, and to. the dep6t of their rapine. When attacked by Sir 
fhoipas Staines,, it harboured no lesa than twenty-eight piMtfe 
ahips, which were looked upon with some favouf by the Gredcsy 
^ maintaining a position convenient for an attack upon.Candia* 
'I]be operations of the squadrons succeeded, and this neat of 
pirates was effectually destroyed. The last act of sailor dipto* 
uiagv, which took place in these seas, was a treaty between Sir 
^. Codripgton and the Pasha of Egypt, for the evacuation of.tha 
jyipr^a by the Egyptian troops. This negofUation was undertaken 
by.the English admiral,. after a conference with his Russian aad 
rrea.ch colleagves, on the 25th of July, 18128; being managed: 
^i'ith great, dexterity and skill, the negotia/tion terminated in. an. 
agreement on the part, of the Pasha to withdraw all bistroepa 
from the Pejoponpesus, with the exception of twelve hundred 1^ 
tp^ maintain nominal possession of the fortresses. Oa the 2£d of 
August, 1828,. Sir E. Codrington delivered up the cofnmaalof 
the squadron to.hisauccessor, having hdd it from Februtfy 28, 
lS27,.Jo that day. - - 
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We Ittfeatrettdy memioned the points on which the allied ad- 
nnb demmnded and obtained instructions at the commencement 
of the mediation. Another point remains, on which they ought 
proliaUy to have required advioe, on which they had no instruc- 
tioDS, which had never entered into the contemplation of their 
foteniroentSy nor occurred to the ambassadors at the Porte — but 
the neglect of which was ultimately assigned as the cause of the 
recal of the Britisb admirah The fK>mt to which we refer, was 
liie right to search such Ottoman ships of war or transports as 
abouM offer to leave the shores of Greece on their way homewards. 
The occastoD, on which a practical decision of this question was 
demanded, occurred two months after the battle of Navarin. It 
was plain that after that event, Ibrahim Pasha, desponding and 
disgwted with a situation which placed him in collision with the 
gmt naval powers of Europe, and whidi left him so little chance of 
•hiBiate success in the Morea, meditated a retreat to Alexandria, 
as soon as his personal honour or his father's safety would permit. 
That he might at once begin his retrograde movement, and reliev^ 
Umself, while he remained, of those who consumed his stotik 
of provisions, witfaont increasing his military strength, he pre* 
pnd the shattered remains of his ships of war and transports to 
GOBiey home the side and wounded, and the women and children 
€OBBected with the expedition. This fleet, consisting of forty^ 
five diips, thirty of which were ships of war, set sail from Nava^ 
ria, unobserved, on the 17th or Idth of December; althovgh an 
Goglish brig and several French vessels were stationed near th^ 
port to otmrve the Pasha's movements. Had all the persons 
OB board been Turks or Turkish troops, their escape could only 
km been a subject of congratulation to the allies, who had no 
wish to intercept them, or of regret to the Greeks, who might 
bavaaade m good prize; but this fleet carried away a number of 
Greek slaves, whidi have been variously stated at seven thousand; 
five fliousand, and six hundred, and which probably did not 86 
M<^ exceed the last, as it fell short of the first computation; 
When the ships reached Alexandria, these live cargoes were in 
the most horrible situation of want and wretchedness, and an 
*<9eottat, probably an exaggerated one, being sent home, of the 
wpply thus afforded to the slav6 market, our admiral was cen- 
*mtd for not preventing this exportation. He had himself written 
^oae on account of the proceeding, without being conscious that 
it Wis in his power to prevent it He vras answered by an angry 
Me a month afterwards, (about the iSth of March,) stating that 
^i»B instructions he ought to have taken measures against the 
P^ip^tnition of audh an enormity, that he should have kept a stri<fl 
Uockftde of the Greek ports, which the escape of the Egyptian 
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fleet Aowed he had not done, that be ought lo have eiamfaed 
if troops were on board its ve^sels^ and on seeifig the Ghreek slaves 
ought to have relieved them; and that as he had dooe neither, he 
had no security against the return of this fleet from Alexandria 
with fresh supplies of men and .provisioos. 

The answer which Sir E. Codrin^on returned to this rebuke 
was a coudusive justification of his cooduct, though perhaps not 
a satisfactory excuse for bis government. It was dtat he was 
there to execute the treaty of London in the spirit of peace^ and 
that a blockade was the proceeding of a belligerent, which be 
was not warranted to undertake; that after the little of Navarin^ 
the Greeks possessing strength enough for that purpoae, were 
invited to form blockading squadrons, which suited their charac- 
ter of belligerents; that the escape of the Egyptian fleet without 
observation, did not betray negligence, as it had sailed so unpre- 
pared that its provisions ran short before it reached Alexandria, 
the ships themselves being in such a state of disrepair, that one 
of the largest (a seventy-four gun ship) sunk by the way ; that 
even though he had met them at the mouth of the harbour, he 
had no instructions to inquire into the composition of the force 
on board, if he were assured that they were proceeding home; 
that the persons called slaves composed the harem of the Pasha, 
and the wives of the Turks^ who could not be either examined or 
taken away without an act of hostility, and' finally that most of 
those vi'ho were thus transported, departed with their own con- 
sent, and would have resisted any attempt at their rescue. 

Whether every assertion or allegation in this defence be cor- 
rect or not, we are unable to say 4 but one thing is certain, that 
tlie admiral had no instructions on the subject, and that the ques- 
tion had not even occurred to the ministry at home. Tlie only 
circumstance to which be was referred by the mmister for foreign 
afiairs, from which he was to draw a rule for the direction of bis 
conduct, was the declaration which his predecessor. Sir H . Neale, 
in 1826, was empowered to make to Ibrahim, that the British go- 
vernment would not see with indifference the inhabitants of the 
Morea either massacred or carried off into slavery. To this the ad' 
miral replied that nothing. was ever done on that declanition, and 
that his own instructions, which were eighteen months later, bad 
never made the slightest allusion to it We must add (and it is 
but fair that the circumstance should be as universally known as 
it has hitherto been unaccountably concealed) that the French 
and Russian commanders, the colleagues of Admiral CodringtoO; 
and acting under the same set of instructions, when appealed to 
by him, wrote him letters, expressing an entire concurrence in 
bis view of the case. They both confirmed his assertion that 
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U^ bad no directions how to act in the case of the deportation 
of slaves from the Morea^ and that had they met Ibrahim's fleet 
OD its way to Alexandria, tl^ey would not have conceived them- 
selves >yarranted to stop and search his ships of war to release 
tbem. Sir £. Codrington repeatedly applied to the government 
It home for fresh instructions, on this subject, between the month 
of March and tne receipt of his letter of recal; but the only anr 
swer which he received was, an intimation that his majesty had 
appointed his successor. Thus the gallant admiral lost the 
favour of the government, because he gained a victory for the 
liberation of Greece, and was finally disgraced, on pretext of 
having allowed the Greeks to be carried into slavery. 

The treaty for the evacuation of the Morea, which the English 
government bad allowed their admiral to conclude at Alexandria,^ 
nearly three months after an intimation of his recal, was found to 
be a piece of useless paper, (for on this occasion he took care 
that the engagement should be a written one,) by the negotiations 
going on in London, and the expedition preparing in the Medi- 
terranean ports of France. When Capo d'lstrias arrived in 
Greece about the middle of January, 1 828, he had expressed a 
vague hope 'that the Morea could be cleared of the enemy with- 
out foreign aid.. In this expectation he had been disappointed 
by the prolonged stay and obstinate valour of the Egyptian chiefs, 
and therefore either suggested or listened to a proposal for French 
assistance. The English government at first objected to this ex- 
pedition, and numerous were the conferences held, and the pro- 
tocols drawn up on the subject. The cabinet of the Tuileries 
was, however, firm, and persisted in its purpose. At first our 
foreign minister insisted that it was contrary to the stipulations of 
the treaty of London to employ force to drive out the Ottomans ; 
and unquestionably the objection was valid, if the battle of Na- 
varin, which was intended for precisely the same object, was an 
** untoward" breach of that compact. The noble lord next alleged 
that an expedition to the Morea was contrary to the wishes of 
the President of Greece, and would be looked upon as a violation 
of his authority. The answer of the president, which was trans- 
mitted by the return of the courier, not only expressed his consent 
to the proposition, but his ardent desire for the speedy arrival of 
the French troops. The next set of difficulties thrown in the way 
of the measure related to the limits of the advance of the French 
troops in the country, and the term of their stay. At length, 
however, the final determination of the French government to send 
their expedition^ was announced on the 2Sd of June, 1828, and 
die British ministry not only acquiesced, but (declining to take 
any part in the land operations) offered its ships of war as trans* 
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porti for carrying out the French troops!! After a conference 
between the {rfenipotentiaries of the three powers in London otf 
Joly \9, \SW, at which aU the details of the measure were thaaHy 
arranged, the English minister requested permission to record an 
expiaftiatory declaration, of which we have been fortunate enough 
to obtain a copy, which for the elucidation of our mmisters* 
Tiawa Mfe here insert. 

*' Project of an Eoglith declaration, to be added to the protocol of 
July 29, 1828. The principles on which the treaty of the 6th of July 
was founded were not to make a conquest of Greece, not to depriTe the 
Ottoman Porte of a ?aluable province, not even to establish the Greeks 
in a state of qualified independence in relation to the Porte, but to re- 
establish peace on a permanent basis in the Levant — a peace not less 
required by humanity than by the interests of all the powers of Europe. 
The measures proposed by the treaty were, — first those of friendly re- 
monstrance and persuasion^ and next those of a coercive nature, calcu- 
lated to prevent tne collision of the parties to the war, and even mea- 
sures of war are not excluded from those which the three powers con- 
templated the necessity ot adopting in order to obtain their object. Bnt 
the three powers positively engaged to each other, and to the world, 
that they would not become parties to the hostilities carrying on in this 
contest. For these reasons, and because His Britannic Mtyesty's govern- 
ment entered iuto these engagements with the belief that the gofem- 
ment of the Ottoman Porte were unable to re-establish their authority 
by force of arms, bis Majesty's plenipotentiary has always been in- 
structed to object to* measures of actual hostility, unless positively forced 
upon the allies in the course of the execution of those operations which 
have been undertaken to prevent the collision of the belligerent parties. 
It was besides the fact, that the president, Count Capo d'Istrias, (Ejected 
to the introduction into the Morea of troops of any of the European 
powers. 

" Events have, however, materially altered the situation of a£Fairs. It 
might have been expected, Ibrahim Pacha occupying only the three 
forts of Navarin, Corou, and Modon, that twelve sail of the line, and. 
more than the usual proportion of venels of a smaller size, would have 
been able to cut off from him all communication with, and supplies 
from, Egypt and elsewhere ; and that the Greeks might have been able 
to make an effort to prevent him from separathag his forces, to reap the' 
harvest of Greece, and applying the means of transport to collect It. 
That various circumstances have contributed to disappoint the first of 
these expectations ; and in respect to the last, it is quite clear that the< 
Greeks can do nothing to remove Ibrahim Pacha from the country, or 
to render the tenure of his position in it difficult to him. Count Capo 
d'Istrias also seems now to express his wish to receive the aid of foreign 
troops. In the mean time^ important events are occurring in other 
quarters ; and it is necessary that the allies should be prepared for the 
probable consequences. Under these circumstances. His Majesty*s 
government adopt Uie measures proposed by His Most Christian Ma- 
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jwty. His Majesty does not feel himself enabled to employ any troop» 
B the Morea, but he is willing, by eveiy means in his power^ to pro- 
mote the success of the measures, either by augmenting bis naval force, 
in the Mediterranean, should it be thought desirable by the allies, or 
use it^ as may teud to give His Most Ch]:istian Majesty most facility in 
the execution of this project ; trusting to His Most Christian Majesty 
that this measure will be effected in the true principle of the treaty of 
the 6th of July, 1827, that the operations which shall be carried on will 
be limited by the necessities of the case, and that the troops will be with- 
<irRwn as soon as Ibrahim shall have evacuated the Morea by land and 
sea.'* 

The French expedition sailed in about two months afterwards ; 
aod, by a mere exhibition of military parade, and the firing of a. 
few guns for form's sake, ended — by the retirement of the Egyp- 
tians — a campaign, the chief interest of which was to have brought 
a marshal of France and a pacha of three tails to bandy comj^li^ 
icents, to attend reviews, and to drink coffee together. Having 
found nothing to do in the Morea, the white flag was about to pass 
the Isthmus of Corinth^ with the connivance^ if not at the secret 
instigation of the French government, when it was arrested by the 
alarms of the English ministry, who engaged France to use the 
tel^raph to convey the order to halt, it being decided by the 
wise Athenians on this side of the water that the Morea was 
Greece, and that Attica should still continue the appanage of the 
black eunuch of the seraglio. When the French expedition had 
effected the only object which the government of England would 
consent tliat it should attempt, namely, the evacuation of that 
part of Greece by the Ottoman forces, and the news of the event 
had arrived in England, the ministers of the three powers again 
met in one of their interminable conferences, and drew up another 
of their thousand and one protocols. The latter, dated the l6th 
of November, 1828, contains two resolutions of importance; the 
first declaring that France was left to judge whether it would be 
necessary, or not, for the objects of the alliance^ to have a part of 
an expeditionary force in the Morea for some time longer; the 
second resolution was of greater consequence, declaring that the 
Med powers took under their provisional guarantee the morea and 
the Cyclades, without prejudicing the question of the future boun- 
daries of Greece, which should be decided in the negotiations 
relative to that country to be opened with Turkey, which nego- 
tiations that power should be invited to resume. This protocol 
warn communicated to the sultan, and its limited object was at 
least not opposed, but it was kept an official secret frpm the presi- 
dtut of Greece, (who ought to have been apprised of its coo- 
tents,) till it was brought forward in consequence of the publicity 
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given to a subseqaent famouB protocol^ that of March ^, in the' 
present year 1829* The first transaction is chiefly remarkable as 
connected with an excellent memorial presented by the French 
minister at the conference. 

''To attain the objects which the allies bad in Tiew^" said this doctt- 
ment, *^ they had to choose between two insults $ the first consisted in 
protecting the Greeks against the Turks, and the second la putting the 
Greeks in a situation to defend themselves. The first of these resnlts 
might be obtained by an armistice, consented to by the Turkish govern* 
ment, or hy a declaration of the allies to the Porte that they took the 
Morea and the Cyclades under their provisional protection > the second 
result could only be obtained by the march of the French army beyond 
th€i Morea, for the purt)ose of giving the Greeks a frontier forbidding an 
attack, or easy of defence. In this latter case the French expeditioQ 
tvottld act in concert with the English marine, in liberating Attica and 
Subeea, and in enlarging the Greek limits to the gulfa of Arta and 
Vote." 

The mitior proposition was of course adopted. 

This again introduces to our notice the question about the 
boundaries of Greece, and the numberless conferences and nego- 
tiations to which it has given rise. It will be remembered^ that 
when the allied fleets began to act in the Mediterranean, in exe- 
• cotion of the treaty of London, a certain line of coast was desig- 
nated, 16 which they were to prevent the approach of any Turkish 
armament, military 'stores, or provisions. That line comprehended 
the limits above mentioned : the sultan refused to negotiate on 
these boundaries or any other; but' as the Greeks, had accepted 
the treaty which the allies intended to execute, it became a matter 
of necessity to fix provisionally some limits for their operations. 
The allied ambassadors, after they had left the Porte and dis- 
persed, towards the end of \B27, assembled at Poros in the sum- 
mer of 1828, where, in communication with the Greek govern- 
ment, and with access to the best means of information, they exa- 
mined the question of a convenient boundary, and consigned their 
resolutions to a protocol, fixing nearly the same limits as they had 
donti at Constantinople. General Guilleminot, one of these 
diplomatists, subsequently drew up a luminous and coi^vincing 
memorial on the subject ; the substance of which follows. 

*^ Five Hues of demarcation had been proposed at different times, and 
by different parties, the sraallest including only the territory south of the 
isthmus of Corinth, and the largest comprehending Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Epkus, as originally suggested by the Russian government. Be- 
tween these two, that fi^ed upon by the ambassadors at Foros and Con- 
'stantinople, (which they thought might be still farther restricted,) so as 
to inchide obly the Pdoponnesus, the Cyclades, BcBOCia and Altica% 
This would of conrse leave out Western Greece and Missokirighi, the 
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I of tbe mos| VnUi^u^^ Pveek exploits, aod, tbt ^eatett Greek taori- 
tc^ the grave of Lore) 3jroD^ and of Marco Botzaris* t|)e most devoted 
Gmk hero. Tbe smaller limit of tbe Morea would be entirely out o( 
die question, if either political security or tranquillity was the object, 
as the golf of Lepanto, with the castles on the opposite shores, waifii 
potokc eodleas contests, %nd invite :p€rp^nal invf^iop^ BesideSi if 
Eorope interfered i^ Ml to. esublish a Gree)L conunon^^aUh, it w^vM 
ke djfgvacef dl to l^ve tbe Ao^opoUs of Athens, tb^ harbour of the Pir«eas« 
(he scene €ft so many brilliant exploits, and the theme of so many classi- 
cal recollections, to infidel barbarians.** 

The advantages of tbe line drawn between Artu and Volo are 
p(Hnted out by tbe diplomatic genera) at some length* 

" It would afford tbe means of easy defence, it would give a territory 
lirse eooogb for tbe tbrmalion of a considerable state, it would eoo^aio 
in that is classically striking within tbe range of ancient Greek Uatoryi 
nd being already afanost entirely in possession of tbe Grec^» worid be 
cooveyed to them with little disturbance to property or popalatioH* 
Withm tbe districts between the above line and the istbms of Corintb, 
ikoe are at present to be found a hundred and eighty thousand* Greeks^ 
while the inhabitants in tbe Turkish garrisons, together with the troops* 
deoot amount to more than seven or eight thousand men. If tbese 
provinces were again surrendered to the sultan, tbe Greek popnlalaoa 
wwild take to the mountains, and tbe contest would be again renewed. 
Thaof^ Eubosa most of eourse be added to this state, Candia, Ae kiss 
of which would be much felt by tbe Turks, is proposed to be excluded 
At aU events, the two populations, Greek and Turkish, must be sepaMed 
bom each olheiv and have each their distinct line of defence, an adva»»> 
tsge which would be gained |if the prqxMed limit of Arta and Volo, 
connected with each other by about fifty-five leagues of a movntauioas 
nnge." 

Reipreaentations and discussions on this point, as well as on 
(be nature of the Turkish suzerainet^, and the amount of the 
Greek trtbnte, have continued down to the present hour, though 
the memorial to which we have referred was presented to the 
conferences at the beginning of the year. Nay, so zealous was 
the English ministry that the smaller limits should be adopted, 
»d the chances of extending Greece into Greece should be cut 
of, that armed with the- protocol of the 22d of March, it desired 
our consul genend in Greece to require the withdrawing of the 
Greek troops within the Morea, and ordered the Ionian govem- 
OMat to rabe the blockade of Prevesa. The reAiaal which Capo 
cPlsfrtas ipve io this extraordinary mandate, showed that he knew 
bis ground, and was fit for the crisis — and the French govern- 
nient, by a despatch dated the 23d of June, was at peremptory 
in demanding an explanation of the unwarrantable proceeding of 
Ae authorities at Corfu. 

x2 
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. '' Up to this t]me>*' said id substance His most Christian M ^esty, 
" he had never taken a step in Greek affairs without consulting 4ii8 
allies — up to this time he considered the treaty of London as a guarantee 
against a collision between the great powers on whom the repose of - 
Europe so essentially depended — up to this time each of the allies had 
endeavoured in concert to fiilfil the duties which their league imposed 
upon all. But if one of them (as in this case) proceeded to act alone^ 
the common cause would be put in jeopardy, and the alliance speedily 
diMolTed." 

Of the famous protocol of the 22d of Marchy so often alluded 
to, and to which the Porte has by the treaty with Russia since 
declared its adhesioiii the following is an outline. 

" 1, The continental boundary line of the Greek state is to be drawn 
from the gulf of Volo to the gulf of Ambracia. All countries south of 
this line to be included in the Greek state, to which the adjacent islands, 
comprehending Euboea or Negropont, and the isles of the Cyclades, are 
likewise to belong. 

'' 2. An annual tribute of 1,500,000* Turkish piastres to be paid by 
this Greek state. Greece is to pay the first year only a third, to be g;ra* 
dually increased till it reaches the maximum in the fourth year. 

'* 3. Turkish subjects who may be forced to depart from the Greek 
tmritory, to be indemnified. 

" 4. Greece is to remain under the suzerainet6 of the Porte, with the 
^rm of government best calculated to secure its religious and commercial 
liberty. The government is to approach as nearly as possible to a mo- 
narchial form, and to be hereditary in the family of a Christian prince, 
to be chosen, for the first time, by the three powers, in concert with the 
Porte. He is not to be a member of tM fiimiHes reigning in the states 
which are parties to the treaty of July 6.** 

The sultan still resisted the proposed terms, because be saw 
that they had not been made an vUimatum, and that no unity of 
feeling existed in the joint proceedings of the two ambassadors. 
Having refused to admit, in any shape, the treaty of London, we 
had withdrawn our minister on account of his obstimicy. In the 
absence of our envoy he still continued to refuse, and we sent 
him back apparently to justify that obstinacy, llie cabinet of 
the Tuileries, joined by that of St. Petersburgh, proposed to pre- 
cede the return of the ambassadors by a declaration explanatory 
x>f the ground on which the negotiations were renewed, in order 

* The amoBntof the propoied tribute it coropBimtiTely of little ruomeot. It wovkl 
«caroeljr be pin-money for one of the favourites of the saltan's harem — and does 'not 
amount to the rent of some English country gentlemen, at the present rate of the 
Turkish piastre. When the Morea paid its full quota before the ReTolotion, its tribute 
was calculated at If »000,000 of piastres^ The piastre was then tO pence — as appears 
Yrom Lord Byron's notes to Childe Harold. It is now about 5 or 6 pence. But tbe 
tribute of one piastre, or one barley com, infers feudal subjection — and feudal sub- 
jection to the Turk b a brand of inmoj. 
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10 secure their dignity^ in case of another repulie. To this we 
ob^ted— declaring that we trusted in the generosity and accom- 
ffiodating disposition of our *' ancient ally/' Our French ally, on 
the other hand, refused to ex|¥>se his representative to another 
chance of ioault, unless this point were conceded; and it was only 
hy the clepartufe of Prince Polignac from his instructions — ^a coo- 
ihct which the French nainistry in their vacillating condition, last 
spring, could neither resent nor disavow— -that their envoy was 
^patched along with ours. Their consent to this measure, how*- 
ever, was not obtained to its full extent — General Guilleminoft 
being senf only as an ambassador extraordinary, for the spe- 
cific purpose of negotiating a treaty on Greek affairs, and \\q\ 
as a resident ambassador to the Porte, till these affairs were ar- 
ranged. Hence the difference of treatment shown to him and 
Mr. GordoQ, on their arrival, and the additional number of shawls 
sod Arabian horses bestowed upon the latter. Still the sultan 
was as inexorable on the subject of their mission, as when he dis* 
nissed them some eighteen months before, and allowed them to 
wander over the £gean, looking out for a place of safety for de- 
positing their protocols and protests, like the persecuted goddess 
before she discovered the isle of Delos. The sultan in fact re- 
ftwed, for the fourteenth time^ to listen to any tender of accom- 
iQodation. On the arrival of this news in London, about the end 
of August, along with the intelligence of the Russian successes, 
a conference was again called, at which the French and. Russian 
mioisters were surprised to hear a proposal from the noble duke 
at the head of the English government, to disregard, in future, the 
obstinacy of the sultan, and to decide on the fate of Greece with 
or without his interference — giving bini, unless he mended hi^ 
manners, neither hospodarship nor tribute. A resolution to this 
effect was consigned to a protocol, and all parties rejoiced in the 
spirited conduct which they had at last been able to exhibit. 

The next despatch from our ambassador at Constantinople 
broaght the intelligence that the Russians had passed the Balkan, 
and that the sultan had at last yielded to the Greek treaty. Ho\m? 
and on what conditions? Why, on condition of placing tine 
Morea under a hospodar of his choice, of i:e$tricting Greece to 
that Peninsula, of receiving a high tribute, and of refusing a pub- 
lic force, a national flag, or any sign of independence to the new 
itate. Only one member of the conference could see in this 
illusory proposition a satisfactory accession to the treaty of Lon- 
don; and, acciM*dingly, the other two resolved to wait. This 
most extraordinary political imbroglio — this confusion of tongues 
Md purposes in one great enterprize, comparable to nothing since 
the building of £abel, would very likely have left the edifice of 
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Oreek indepeiidbict aft utifiiiisbed at that Ctlebratod tomm^ hmi 
not die chapter of ac c ideu to and the ambition of evMitest done 
more than the wisdom or humanity of its original arcmtncta to- 
Mrarda its completion. For, on the 13th of Augaat, Gmeral 
Diebitsch entered Adrianople, pushing ou his Comcks toitsaids 
the Seraglio. The ampins and the nerves of the anltaa- were 
ahaken, and the folfowmg artide in the treatj signed a mmth 
•fterwardsy decided, by the separate authority of Roasia, a qoas- 
tion which the triple sdliance might have settled with more mercy 
to the Turk, and with a less effusion of blood, two years befbie. 

" Art. 10. The Sublime Porte, whilst declaring its entire adhesion to 
the stipulations of the Treaty concluded in London on the 24 th of Jane 
(the 6th of July), 1827, between Russia, Great Britain, and France, ac- 
cedes equally to the Act drawn u|> on the lOtb of March (22d), 1829, 
by mutual consent, betMreen these same Powers» on the basis of the said 
iVeaty, and oonuining the arrangemento of detail aslativa to iu definiltve 
axecutioB. ImmedisAely after the axohaoge of the ratificadcm of the 
present Treaty of Peace, the Sublime.Porte shall iqppoiut Ptenipeteo- 
tiaries to settle with those of the Imperial Court of Russia, and the 
Courts of England and France, the execution of the said sdpulations 
and arrangements." 

Whatever conditions the autocrat of all the Rnssias had iai*- 
posed upon the Grand Seignior in this capitulation (for it de- 
serves more to be called &o than a treaty of peace), the Turkish 
empire in Europe was virtually at an end, and Greek independ- 
ence wontd have been secured. Hitherto this colosaiis of bar- 
harisaa, though frec|uently shaken by external violence, and long 
thrtetened with rum from internal decay, still kept on its broad 
base, and maintaining a hollow defiance to Christian £urope, 
could impose upon its vassals by its haughty demeanour Siid its 
hypocritical pretences to power. Its northern provinces might 
be inVaded— Its pachas might rebel and maintain their motmous 
independence till their successors arrived with the bowstring ; 
•bnt Its vital principle was not extinct, and its £tiMiticUm united 
the mass when the disturbing force was withdhiwn. The last 
entrenchments of its camp had not beea forced — the pnelorttfin of 
its chief was still unviolated, the minarets of '' Stamt^our' had 
not been seen by an invading army, the sacred standard had not 
been unfolded for the protection of the imperial harem, and Che 
Bosphorus had not been passed by Asiatic hordes flying from 
Europe to their origmal seats. Now the magic of inviolability is 
gone, the fanaticism of a barbarous creed has ceased to act on 
those who were its champions, the magnificent pretensions of the 
Sublime Porte have become a subject of derision to its own vas- 
aais, and the sacred bannarof the prophet is found to t»e only a 
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i of dik,* embroider«d with goM. . A -email body of ineurgeiit 
d a ipe» ■Qfwg6tcbedraya8-^-*ofCbri8tian^g<,.without a rebelpacha 
•la lead Iheon, or aaiegle £uropeaii state to. assist tlieiu, braved 
Jlkmimho\e foroes of the empire for seveu years; aod the troops of 
BiMiaii ID eigbteeamoDtha forced the ramparts of the Balkan, 
4mti eonpelkd the haughty Barbae ian to sue for p^ace ; having 
ackber a ship to resist at sea, nor a regiment to keep the field, 
andaaeing around him the long arms ^f the '^ northern giant" 
fHa p d in g from tha so«f ces of the Euphrates to the north of the 
-DaiHsbe, pressing, upoti the centre and extremities, and able to 
crash him to death by a single effort. 

*' Ingentes artns praecelsus Argylleus 

SpoQte prerail/ parvumque gemens duplicatar iu bostein, 
Bt jam altema inanus, frootemque, bumerosque^ laiusque, 
CoUsque^ pectoraque, et vitantia crura lacessit." 

Ilie pride of the Ottoman race is subdued. They have seen 
4e conqueror in their cities, they have welcomed'him as a telief, 
and they have learnt to respect the protector of their persoils aidd 
property. The Bo^pborus and the Dardanelles are opened, and 
as the Russians sweep by his seraglio without his permission, the 
saltan will be exhibited to his subjects, not as the king of the 
thigs cf the earth, but as the vassal of a Christian power. Tliey 
will thus be taught to reverence the masters of theu* master, and 
be checked in the insolence of their fanatic pride, which led 
thnn to the amusement of killing ra'^as at their pleasure. 

We rejoice at this result, though we regret that it was not ac- 
complish^ by a combined effort, and that its accomplishment 
was reserved to confer undue aggrandisement on a power already 
gigantic ; for, in order to maintain the political balance of. Eu- 
rope, we never could be persuaded that it was necessary to pre- 
serve, with all its ancient appendages, in one of the scales, the 
i^oltin^ despotism of infidel barbarians, to prop up in the heart 
of civilization, and among the ruins of Grecian art, a power 
which contemns the tights of knowledge, and tramples on the 
rights of humanity ; whose scorn of the opinions, manners, aud 
iDts of more enlightened nations, constitutes a chief condition of 
lis existence, and its preservative against the contagion of improve- 
ment; which, as in the last Greek war, insisted on its privilege of 
tnikrdering its prisotiers,"* and made piles of heads and sacks of 
tioses and ears the monuments of its successes and the vouchers 

* After the battld of th« Phalerun, on the Std of May, \^%7, (two years ago be it 
tfi iiibcgdj,) the Turks murdered all their prisoners^ to the amount of five hundred, 
by order of the pasha. '* In passing along the field of battle we walked among skele- 
tws," says M. Becker, ** they were all headless, the beads being struck off to setid to 
IbGiad Sei^Bbr." 
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of its triumphs; which employs assaisittation and maasacre ma 4Ik 
regular means of civil goverament ; which degrades both sexes bfy 
sanctioning the abominations of polygamy anud the imprisompents 
of the harem ; and which maintains white slave markets in Eorope, 
where Christian women and children are consigned for a few dk^ 
lars, not only to the hardships of forced labour, but to tbe hor- 
rors of brutal lust. 

The secure establishment of a Greek state, and tbe indepen- 
dence of the provinces north of the Danube, are tbe first fruits 
of this mighty revolution. For the former we must now have the 
larger boundary ; no signs of Turkish vassalage, and no tribute- 
money. Plenipotentiaries from Greece must be invited to the 
conferences which are to determine their fate, as well as the 
agents from the sultan ; for though the allied monarchs at first 
kept aloof from the Greeks in their struggle, and like their pro- 
tecting goddess in Homer only said, '' let us succour and preserve 
them, lest they perish/'* without condescending to treat with 
them, the case is now altered, since their government has been 
acknowledged by the presence of consuls and the establishment 
of other diplomatic relations. Capo dTstrias, the recognized 
provisional president of Greece, foreseeing the result of the Rus* 
sian campaign, had prepared for this crisis of his country's fatew 
He convoked a new national assembly of the Greek states, which 
met at Argos on the 23d of July, and continued in deliberation 
till the 18th of August last, having in that interval held twenty- 
three sittings, and passed thirteen decrees, after having heard 
accounts of all the diplomatic proceedings of the government 
with foreign powers, received a full disclosure of the financial 
condition of the country, of the plans adopted or executed for its 
internal amelioration, of the amount and condition of the army 
and fleet, and of the budget or estimates for the ensuing year. 
The diplomatic documents and financial vouchers were laid before 
the assembly, and examined by commissioners, who reported 
upon them. Nothing could be more orderly than the proceed- 
higs of this meeting, nothing more flattering than the approbation 
bestowed on the president's conduct in its addresses to bim^both 
after liearing his statement at the opening, and his. speech at the 
conclusion of its interesting session. 

This assembly not only sanctioned all the acts of the President 
in the most enthusiastic manner (praising particularly the gene- 
rosity by which he had given all his fortune — about 30,000/. — 
to the state), but conferred upon him full powers to treat wkh 
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ihe aUits in die confereiiceff about to be opened on Greek affairs. 
TbeCouBt baa tbuarpnt in a strong claim not onljr for a provi^ 
<iaii«l but a permanent reign. 

Wilb tbe support of the European powers^ he must make an 
anexeeptioiiable chief magistrate for Greece. The allies have 
boaad themsdves to propose no prince belonging to their re* 
spective reigning families^ and any prince unconnected with the 
gnat powers would have just as little of an imposing character 
for the Greeks as their present president. The Count ni'as 
elected to bis high office by the Greek people themselves before 
the ckclamtioa of European interference^ and having arrived in 
Greece afterwards^ be assumed the government with the consent 
of tbe allies. Though a Russian ex-minister, he was conveyed in 
an English ship of war* from Ancona to Malta, where he met 
with the British admiral to concert measures for executing the 
treaty of London, and from Malta to Greece, where he land^ on 
the 8th of January, I8£B, a year after his election by the general 
Mieoibly of the Gi;eek people in the Congress of Traezene. It 
is needless, after what we have stated, to describe the condition 
in which he found the country. Himself a Greek, he is pas- 
uonately attached to the independence of Greece, for which he 
had made greater sacrifices of fortune and personal ease than any 
other man. Since he has occupied his present exalted station, he 
bas dispiayed'abilities of a high ordeiv and a political discretion 
as well as sagacity rarely possessed.* The part which he had to 
act was one of extreme difficulty. It was not only necessary to 
maiiitain bis ascendancy over turbulent chiefs and rapacious fac* 
tioos wkhout any army or pecuniary resources, that he might hold 
otttto Europe a show of regular government with which the allied 
Diight treat, and on the other band, to keep up a good under* 
standing with the allies, that he might employ the influence of 
their fnendship to maintain his own power, but he had to steer 
clear of the contradictory views and conflicting interests of the 
different members of the alliance itself. For to show confidence 

^ The ftiHowtnfe is an eitnrt of a recent letter from Malta : — " On the arrival uf 
Capo dlfltrVo* in Greece, in January, IStS, he found the country tora to pieces by fac- 
tbo. An instantaneous change was visible ; all rallied round him. The turbulent 
ctiiefs laid aside their animosities, and the people submitted to his decrees with alacrity 
sn4 «heetfalness. By a talent quite his own, Capo dlstrias calmed down all those 
ufry feelings which disturbed the country ; as if by a magic wand, he disarmed the 
people ; by the introduction of excellent regulations into the marine, lie mainly assisted 
>Qtbe total suppression of piracv: he has established an efficient police through tlie 
vbole of the Pdoponnews ; and by his energetic measures, be has more than once 
wifticd tliat pestilenoe which the Egyptian bvbarians so industrioueij generated ir 
the villages. Hospitals for the sick, asylums for orphans, and schools for the rising ge- 
Deniion, are his works in every direction. It is no wonder then that an enthusiasm 
piCfails generally tltrongb Groece in favour of such a regenerator.*' 
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low«id9 B$mm ««« lf» procure tor faiiik> the liile of a IfciwiMi mgm^ 
wd to ^IWpteaae Gr^ail Brttaia; «d4 any Btroag e xprcai w w i of his 
gratitude to France for her money and her troops (wea 3aro to dio* 
l^leaae the BrituAi oiuialryy who refused hoth JDCsey and troopa. 
Yet bow could h^ evinoe the aanie regard to a power wfanh 
di#ti;oated. him— which took every opportmiity df taatiiyiMg ka 
displeasure at hia .appointmeot) and Ms regret at kamg been nt- 
f^uiaental in forwarding Grre«k tttdopendewie^ as to a gotcmnMiU 
ivbich zealously suppoiied him ood his cxHiotry i 

Before be proceeded to Greece, he obtained an aasor— ii, in 
September, 1B27; that the allied goyefmnents woidd aapply has 
wont of reeources by guaranleaiiig a kian for theservaoo of Giroooe. 
]ilussio and France perstated in. this resolution, and England drew 
back. The three governments sent coooalar agents in the spring 
pf last year : the Russian accon^Mniad the measure witk a oub- 
sidy^ and the French was authorised in his instructions, dnted 
May, 1828, to offer likewise an aid of half » millton of fmncs 
monthly for a year at least, or about a quarter pf a million sterling 
in the twelve months. The English consul had no money to offer, 
and only dealt in remonstrances. The Count, as he had be«i 
promised a pecuniary aid by the three {^wers conjointiy, reftised 
at first the proffered advance from France lest it sbouM be mis- 
construed by Euglaod, and it was only i^er a conference with the 
British admiral, in which he announced the necessities of hia ao*- 
yice, and bis dtfBcuUies in receivbg nny but a joint assbtasiee, 
that he consented to throw himself on France. Since thai tinte 
his embarrassments have increaaed, and his prudence has been 
iwoportionally taied to extricate himself from them. He haa been 
obliged to meet his French protectors, and thank the French 
general for the deliverance of the Morea at the riak.of ^ing nm- 
brage to England, which was opposed to the e»pe£tion. Hie 
money granted by one ^Uy has very properly been expended in 
paying troops for extendtng the bonndaciea of hia conntry, and 
imother ally has ordered these conquests to be abandoned* Olie 
encouraged him to establish a blockade of Prevesa, which the 
other ordered. him to raise. It was thus impossible. to conceive 
that be could be equally attached to all the allies — but be has 
acted at once with a firmness and prudence, which showed he 
pever allowed the mterest of the great deposit entrusted to his 
care to be affected by personal ccHisiderations. Acting for Greece, 
which bad appointed him her provisional ruler, he refused to recal 
his troops within the Morea, or to surrender the conquests which 
they had made in their own land, even at the bamtl of having 
England as well as the Turk for his enemy ; and his patriotic re- 
compense has been the independence of oonlinetttal Greece. 
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Awujfd from tfie progreM of Rnsdian arms diat ^e time for a 
de&Httve iimogenirat of the Gredc qn^tion wa» not fur distant^ 
im lui»evkleiicly been exertiag ail the energies of bis mind to sub* 
<be&ctimi-^tD promote onion — to establish order — ioextend'eda* 
m<i# p t o create a pQbKc farce — to organiie a govemment-^o 
aajaire die affections and confidence of the public — and, in'sbort, 
lo by Qp sQch a stock of merit, both ^ith the nation and with the 
aiiiesi that his provisional sway may be converted into permanent 
power. Such is the key to bis late conduct; and if he' was 
elected by the Greek people before the intervention of the allies, 
and is still a^eeabie to them, h seems scarcely possible that tfaey 
can interfere to strip him of hispower — an extent of ifrterfensnce 
far which diey can assign no treasonable motive of preoedent or 
dai^er, «id for.w^hich those who have properly tolerated the 
avowed usurpation of Don Miguel can have no shadow of pre* 
tence. The late national assembly at Poros, which approved liis 
measures and contiKued his authority, may not bave been very 
dignified in ks demeanour, very enlightened in its deliberatidns, 
or very independent in its votes. It may have been composed 
chiefiy of the partisans of the president, overawed by his troops, 
or managed by his intrigues; but it was composed of the only 
ekmenta for such an assembly which could be fbimd in the comi* 
try. It was attended by the principal primates and military 
ebiefii — by the most distinguished naval commander, Miaali^-^ 
by the Oilocotroins — and was fn^bably as intelligent and pa^ 
Irioticas any Greek congress that could be called to sanction the 
title, or to support the pretensions of any scion of royalty pre*- 
sraUid to their suffrages by the joint nominatioo of die Sullan 
iDd the allies. No prince, foreign or native, from Germany- or 
^ Fanar, could bring to the dischai^e of his functions half that 
knowledge of Greece, or a tithe of that adaMuktrative capacity 
and tried disinterestedness which distinguish the Count Capo 
d'Istrias, who, if he is not allowed to be the sovereign of -Greece, 
should be supplicated to be its minister. 

Whoever is to be the new sovereign of that country, the Greek 
state must be made strong, and released entirely from its depend- 
ence on the Porte. For in the present dependance of the Porte 
upon Russia, any influence retained by the former over Greece 
would necessarily be exercised by the latter. The power of £u- 
topean Islamism is at an end. Besides, it is important that there 
should be an independent Greek state, from Which civilization and 
knowledge tnay spread to the whole Greek race. Nor is the object 
io auimpoHmit as some would represent it ; the present domhiions 
"Of Greece do not comprehend a population of aHiillion of souls — 
bat the Chpeeks -in Europe are three millions, and in Asia probably 
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two. They all remember Athens and their oi^nal Icduntrf*^ 
they all speak the same language, — they all profess the Gfaristitti 
religion,— they are all commercial and active, — they are so near 
to each other as to admit of easy communication : the improve* 
ments at Athens 111*00 Id sooa spread to Smyrna, Salonicbi or Can<- 
dia, and the persecuted in these quarters, on the Asiatic or Euro* 
pean coast, would find a ready asylum in the mother country. The 
commercial success of three or four small islands in conducting 
the carrying trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and 
the demand for Greek sailors to man the Turkish nav7, show the 
tendency of the Greek genius to naval affairs, and the elasticity of 
the Greek mind when even a small part of the pressure of des^ 
potism is removed. It is difficult, therefore, to limit our antici- 
pations of the great and glorious career which this people may be 
destined to run, in commercial prosperity, in political power, and 
in mental cultivation under a liberal government, watchful of the 
progress of European improvements, and animated with the recol- 
lection of past renown in arts, arms, and philosophy. 

But for accomplishing this object, we must have no Turkish 
interference. The Greek people must not be degraded in their 
own eyes, nor disgraced in the opinion of the world, by any ac* 
knowledgement of the feudal authority of Infidels. They must 
at the same time be relieved, by the establishment of a strong 
central power, fi-om the despotism of their local chieftains and 
primates. This will be the more easily accomplished, as from the 
removal of their Turkish oppressors, the dependance which the 
necessity of a common danger, and the advantages of mutual 
protection, created, will be dissolved. At the same tcme, the 
president, or regent, or king, or whoever he may bei to wbooi the 
destinies of the new state shall be entrusted, must create a body 
of regular troops, and procure considerable pecuniary resources, 
to enable him to command respect for bis authority, and give him 
jthe means of executing the necessary reforms. 

While these are the embarrassments with which the head of 
the Greek government will have to contend, it must be allowed that 
he will have in other respects certain advantages and great faci- 
lities. Though the great body of the chiefs have shown the brand 
of Turkish oppression on their character since they have extrir 
•cated their necks from the Turkish yoke, — yet there have been, 
and still exist, honourable exceptions to the rapacity and violence 
which distinguished the class. Since the days of Leonidas and 
Thermopylae, there probably has been no man more devoted and 
no affair more noble, than Marco Botzaris and the battle in which 
he fell. The future govemmeiit of Greece will find likewise en- 
lightened men in Mavrocorclato, Demetrius Ypsilanti, Kizo, 
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Soiitzo and otfaers, as well as patriots in Nicander and Canaris* 
Tbe great quantity of unoccupied land placed by the expulaion of 
tbe Turks al tbe disposal of the government^ and in vihicli the pea- 
sants may be located, will introduce, if distributed under wise re- 
gulations^ and protected by a strong ad minis tration, some of the 
mterprise and activity of a new colony. The trade of the Arcbipe-' 
lago, which tbe Greeks will largely share, if not chiefly engross^ 
will enrich the inhabitants of the islands, and numerous parts of 
the continent. The< prosperity of Corinth and the Piraeus may 
again be realized. Schools and icolieges to promote the study of 
aocieat literature will be erected, and the Greeks will learn to walk 
with a more observant eye amid the riiins of their former glory, if 
not to emulate their ancient fame. The numerous Greek popula* 
don on the shores of Asia Minor^ in Macedonia and Thrace, when 
they feel their desires of mental improvement checked, or their 
personal security invaded, by their Turkish masters, will turn their 
eyes to the ancient cradle of their race, for those lights of civili* 
zation and that hospitable asylum which a free and independent 
government will hold out to the whole Greek nation, however dis* 
persed. European improvements may through this medium be 
expected to make inroads on Western Asia, and the battle of Na« 
varin may be found in its effects on civilization only second to 
drat of Marathon. 

O Sommets de Tayg^te, O d6bris do Pirec, 
O Sparte, entendez vous lears crb victorieux } 
La Gr^ce a des vengenrs^ la Gr^ce est delivree. 
La Gr^ a retroove ses h6ros et ses dieux. 



Abt. XIII, — (Euvres de Jh^mie Bentham, Jurisconsulte An- 
glais. Trois volumes, grand-in-8vo. En six Parties. Pre* 
miire Pariie: Traitcs de Legislation civile et penale. Bruxelles. 
18(iy. 

The appearance of this cheap edition of Mr. Bentham's collected 
woi4s connects itself so naturally with the loss which the world 
has recently sustained in the distinguished person to whose labours 
these works owe so much of their European reputation, that we 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity which it affords us to pay 
a tribute to his memory. 

It seems natural that a man so eminent as M« Dumont, to whom 
England had become a second home, should not go down to his 
grave without a mark of remembrance from some of his ancient 
Mends in this country, where he resided, with little interruptioo, 
for twenty years, and in which he formed many of those friendships 
which most contribute to mature and improve every good quality. 
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m well as to embdlkh and • wmto n \iS^ Tb^ Mlom^c duHt 
atfocHint of him. is, io its oioal impwrtimt p«rU derived from long 
inlimacy, without disrogardim the halp of the shor^ pi^r printed 
hy hisafiectioQata friends at Geneva, immediately after bis dealb* 
STBPHxir DuifONT was b«ni ia the mouth of Jalj. 1759» i« 
tlM aky of Geneva, of which his £tfni^ had beeq cituens of good 
Mputefrom the days of CaLvia. Shoftly after his birtb bis fadiM^ 
diedi leaving a widow and five infuits without provision. This 
good widow, plaeed in such circumstances, . supported by littlo 
but ike cowrage which is inspired by motherly love^ found means 
to educate her children, in a place where necessary knowledge 
was accessible, and poverty not dia^acefuL She was induced 
by an anticipation of future eminence, seldom so hsppily ful- 
fiUed, to send Stephen to the College of Geo^va* where he 
justified ber determination, not only by his ability and proficiency, 
foot by the virtooas purpose to which be, turned his earliest attain* 
ments. He very soon defrayed tbe cost of his own education^ 
and even oonuibuted to the support of the faniily, by assisting the 
private studies of Us comrades in the capacity pf . tUpetiUMr, an 
a£ce to which we bafve nothing more likQ thm a private tutor in 
our academical ^stem** His meeting; with bis ^cbool-fellow 
GaikUin, forty years after their separation at Gepeva, wbw he 
had reached a high place among European writers, and tfa^ other 
filled high stations io the North American llepublic« might justly 
be regarded as the best panegyric on tbe institutions, society, and 
education of their country. In the year 1781 he vHas chosen one 
of tbe pastors of the city, aad immediately distinguished himself 
so highly in the pulpit, that there remained no doubt of his be- 
coming tbe most brilliant and tbe most persuasive of their sacred 
orators. But tbe troubles of Geneva, in the year 17B0, turned 
the coarse of his life into another channel. Two parties of oppo- 
inte principles, one attached to the authority of the magistracy, and 
the other to the privileges of the people, and differing especially 
on the extension or limitation of the right of suffrage, had ktfig 
divided that republic. The disputes between thes^ two psities 
•gained lustre from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, tbe most wayw^ 
^and perverse of all men of genius, who have approached tb9 bordeis 
cf iasaaAty--*wfaicb indeed he appears more than once to bsw 
overpassed. The more liberal party received tb#. name of Rfprf 
^saUam, or Petitioners^ from a representation presented by Aem 
•gainst the legality of the proceedings of tbe mac^3lrates against 
<tb» writings and person of that renowned and unhappy man* The 
^BMigistnites, who reftised the prayer of the petition, together vritb 

* Tbe duty seems to be that of exambing tlie ttodenti on the cODteots of tbe pit- 
'ceding lecture, aod thus prepiriag- th«m for extoiiiNitiofi by Um PMfebtot. 
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tkmrmA^weniBy were AmneArfrtmi csUed* th« ASmrttbeau Vov 
tvtn^ years a straggle wss roaintaiattd between Uiete parties» 
villi vsrious -success, without bloodshed, diouab not without no* 
\mem. At length, m the ftatamn of 176^, when the Petitumen 
ked gmsd the ascendant, the couits of Versaiiies aad Turin^ 
sbsCted, or rather aided, by the Canton of Berne, surrounded 
Geneva with an armed farce, sad, under {uteteaoe of some andenl 
guarantees, imposed a new constitution on the republic, and com^ 
gelled the leaders of Ae RepsesentiUive Paitf to flyfroai their 
ssantry. Dumoni was not included in the psoscription, but his 
heart had been touohed by the lore of liberty :*^ 

" 1 cooM endure 

Ohsins nowhere pstkntly $ — and chains st houM, - 

Where 1 sBi £ree by birihrigfat,-*uot ait all" 

He beeasM a volmttary exile. He: went to his mothw. and 
Mters at St. Petersbargb, e city to which many Gbaevese had 
earried their honourable patnmeay of ability and knowledge, i»* 
iasaced in part^ peihaps, by the sample of ^heir: townsman^ 
L^9rt, who- was the first tutor, minister, and generalof the QreaS 
Cnn He dftsre became pastor of the French churchy an efike 
vkkih be fitted hr eighteei^ months. But Jiis siews were directed 
Is Gieal Britain, where roost of the Genevese exiles for liberty 
had token refugci and where some of tbeni> were actually employed 
IB negotiating with the government for the establishment of a 
Swiss colony in Ireland* It was then that his conneetion began 
with WiHiaai, the first Marquis of Laosdowne, a man creditably 
and singularly distinguished for his cultivation of the society cf 
m/m of letters and science, foreign as well as nattre. Dumoni 
gradually becaam a friend, or rather a member of the fiimily^ 
and he was ludiitually consulted by Lord Lanadowne on the eda« 
cation of bis younger son, and on the collection of a library; 
though he was not perhaps formally empk^ed in the superintend* 
aaee of either. 

In this part of his life began his close connection with Sir 
Samuel Rcunilly, a man whose whole excellence will be little ub« 
derstood by the world, until they see the narrative traced by hinn 
setf of those noUe labours of self education^ by which he tougfat 
luaistlf eveiy sort of ability which is necessary to serve .mankind, 
tod sdU more of that selftdiscipKne, by which he at lensth formed 
s ckaracter yet* more exalted than Us genius, composed of a pre* 
hshly unparaUoled union of teuder affeotioii with tmbending prin<* 
ttpfe, and producing these dispositions towarcb the magnanimovs 
tod heroic^ which were bidden Arom the vulgar by At solemn 
^ieeoruma of a Ibnnal profaasion, and ^le. seldom found to be ca* 
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paUe of breatiiing so' long ander the undistttrbed soiAce of a 
well-ordered and prosperous communitj. The habitual, or me- 
chanical part of RomiUy's life, was necessarily governed bj those 
of his profession and country. The higher . element, however, 
secredy and constantly blended itself with every thought and 
feeling; and there were moments when bis moral heroism cMTied 
the majesty of virtue into the aouls of the perplexed and aflrigfated 
vulffar. 

Among the closest friends of Romilly and Dumont was Greoi^ 
Wilson, a man little known beyond the circle of his friends and 
that of his contemporaries in the profession of the law, and one 
whom it would be difficult to make known to others, without 
the use of that language of vague panegyric, the abuae of which 
had more lowered it in his own eyes than even in those of most 
men of inodesty and taste. It might be said by as unaffectedly 
conscientious a man as himself, (if such another there be,) that 
among those who thoroughly knew him, the degree of esteem 
for him was always considered as exactly indicative of the degree 
pf sagacity and purity of the man who entertained it. Yet eve» 
he was not moie upright and benevolent than his two frieads t 
though having less vivacity than the one, and less ardour than the 
other, he was not so liable to be allured by imagination from tlM 
rigid observance of the severe maxims of that moral prudence 
which is the safeguard of virtue. With a keen relish for pleasantry^ 
and perfectly exempt from all gloom and harshness, he yet shunned 
the amusement of Wilkes's conversation, solely from deference to 
morality. When Mirabeau visited England, about 1786, Wilson 
did not follow the example of his friends in cultivating the socie^ 
of that extraordinary man, whose ill-trained fancies were bettjer 
adapted to sudden felicities than to composition, and whose 
conversation was animated by an irregular benevolence, neither 
smothered by the profligacy of his youth, nor altogether extin^ 
guished by the intrigues and corruptions of his latter years. 

In the summer of 1 7899 the season of promise and hope, espe* 
dally to a Genevese exile, Dumont went to France and renewed 
his acquaintance with Mirabeau; whom he found occupied intb^ 
composition of his journal, (the Courier de Prcvemce,) aided 1^ 
Duroveray, Clavi^re, and others, who had been expelled from 
Geneva for liberty. Dumont took an active and very effectud 
part in it. A variety of observations on the Departmental Divi* 
sion and Municipal Administration of Prance, subjects which 
have for the last two years agitated that countir, were then pub- 
lished in Mirabeau's Journal* by Dumont. His friend Wilson 
naed to relate, that one day, when they were dining together at a 
table d'hote, at Versailles^ he saw Dumoiit engaged in writing 
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the most celebrated paragraph of Mirabeau's Address to the 
King for the removal of the troops, which was believed to have 
been entirely written by himself. It is dertain that he repoited 
serertl of Mirabeau's speeches, which he embellished and 
streogtbened from his own stores, with that disinterested sacrifice 
of his own reputation to the diffusion of what he considered 
tnith, which accompanied him through life. It is no less certain 
that he was an utter stranger to the ambiguous projects imputed 
to those whose general and avowed principles only he promoted. 
Many years afterwards, when asked by a friend to write the life 
of Mirabeau — he answered, '* No! I know it too well." 

In 1791 he returned to England, and towards the end of that 
jetr the writer of this notice dined for the first time in his com- 
pany and in that of Romilly, at the house of M. Chauvet, at 
Kensington; from which time he enjoyed the uninterrupted 
friendship of both till their last moments. 

In the eventful years which followed he continued chiefly to 
live at Lansdowne House, or at Bowood, where the most re- 
markable men of Eurooe as well as of England were frequent 
and welcome guests. During the latter part of them he began 
to form an intimate friendship with Lord Holland, whom he had 
known from childhood, and whom it is needless to add, he loved. 
He was one of the members of the society of familiar friends, 
the habitual visitors of Holland House during thirty years, and 
who saw a succession of celebrated guests of every country, party, 
religion, and of every liberal profession or station, which is likely 
to continue unmatched till another house- boasts such a master. 

His mind was at that time in its most perfectly mature state; 
widi much experience of very memorable events, and familiar 
intercourse with the most eminent men, with an abundant store 
of amusing and striking anecdotes, with that knowledge and taste 
for Continental Literature which was necessarily the chief want 
and desire of his companions. He had entirely subdued the 
popular and declamatory propensities which characterize youthful 
genius, yet without being in the lei^t degree withdrawn from the 
lofe of letters and the delights of society, by those more scientific 
punnits which occupied a succeeding period. In 1801 he tra- 
• veiled over various parts of Europe with Lord Henry Petty, now 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and brought back a fresher acquaintance 
with the mental occupations of the continental nations, from 
«h«ra England seemed for years to be separated by a wider 
channel than that formed by nature. 

But Dumottt had then opened a new course of more serious 
occupations. In 1801 he published the Traite de Legislation: 
the first fruita of hb zealous labours to give order, cleariiess, and 

TOU v. NO. IX. Y 
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wMtf, to ther pfoSomnA nd origiBal aMditatev of Bealliaai, 
Itttlierto praised only by a letj- few patient rtadara, and bM litde 
batter kaown, even by naae^ to the Eof^ishi tbam to.the EuropcM 
pitUic* The emraordiaary ment of dKse 'Wiitiage^ maouaciift 
and printed^ chiefly attracted hia mind towards- 'themv iafenor 
eirciuiistaiicest^ however, ooatgibted their pari .to tbe fervour with 
which he defoted 'himself to them. Trsiard ra the hasty aad 
shallow philosophy which theft reigfted^ metaphysiGal priftciptes 
were a no^rehy, in the coftlomplatioa* of which he was too agveo- 
ably employed to examine tbe solidity of the foundation on 
which they tested^ Weajted withttfae comaoft-pkeee of philas- 
tlnropic deelamatioa/ which passed- for* philosophy^ he ran with 
eagerness into the <eppositeeKtreme of new tenns, dry definitions, 
and simple principles* Tbe method of Bemham is undoubta^ 
a* powerful instrument for the discovery of trmh, especiaUy in 
the juridical part of moral scieaoe. It is, however, a medKMl 
whidi nuy become more than misehievens by the very circum- 
stance of its apparent perfection* ... 

Suppostuj^ every other objeetioB to thai system to be answoved, 
it will be still evident that the value ef its application' in ev«sy 
partieolar instance must be in> pvoporlieo to tbe exactness and 
'completeness with which every cinsnmstance is enomenited- Aat 
can afiect the detenninatioii of the questioni But tbe*en«aiiera- 
^B is not contfkte\ menely beaauee the names of ail snob ciroua* 
' stances are enamerated. It is not thus that the philosopber pco- 
ceeds in those sciences where the success ie uncontested. He 
- calculates the degree oC every force that acts on ft body ; he -ascer- 
tains the profortion of every element whiebtgees to nmhe up a 
compound ; and an error in either of these respects is, in truth 
and eflect, a want of exact and complete emiBieratioB, which Jnay 
•tead to the most false results. Such mistakes in the phyaioal 
sciences are^ easily detected* In the moml sciences,. it* is ex* 
tremely easy to setm to form' a con^lete theory by such general 
and vague inductions, because the means of quick and pal pa ble 
detection are wanting* Wherever analysis is really e xhausti v e, 
it is tbe most perfect of. instruments ; but where it only reaches 
e semblance of exactuess, it predoees er pespetuates error in the 
eaact proportion of its seemtng eppsoaeh to truth. There is no 
remedy against tfaisi dangerous disteinper but the habit of never 
isrgetting that, in each>case, tbe main question always must be, 
V Hew much of each enumerated cause is likely to act in tbe in- 
stance before me?" No show of accuracy, no superioriQ^ of 
method, can dispense with this question, or enable anv^ man to 
-answer it ^otherwise than by approximation. B«t with these high 
and Afduotts matters we must not deal more largely in this place. 
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Die teAnt^wirib wfakii Dumont performed^histask is m gtmeniij 

idkAoiriedged^ as 4be p«f<iBct disioterestedness wbidi led bin' to 

«Bpk^ 8o mocktaleott in expeuodkig the opkiiont and enltven*- 

ia|; the vetimmmgs^of others. It is due to him to $ay, that he 

^iSrtfn eooaMered ifae ajraten as a nodd, to be ind^* always 

eoiMitaad aad approtdiedy 'b«t never imposed wMlout a cantioiii 

rsgard to ctreumseMMes*- It must also be observed, that kow0<Mr 

catively 1m» adopted. tbe*s]»ecuhitioii9, deligbtedtin the niedK>d,aad 

OTitf aequieaoed' in the language of. Bondiam^ that for.wbtcli he 

really feit a> warm zeal, and coneeerated the labour of^bis 4ile> 

wai die pracCvcal e^tablishaientol that grand refbrmatton of lavv% 

which •t>wes, indeed, much to- the writings of Benlbana, and ta the 

im Gu m(ms which they daily contribute to spread* and Iteep vi^, 

tot wbicb, so far frmD bein^ peculiar to ^kn, is^zealoosly sup*- 

ported by those who meet dissent from^ M» moral' tbeoriee^ and 

WM common to him (at least in the« more obvious pairt of it which 

rthitcs to criminal lawt)widi the^ philosophers^ of the eighteenth 

ccntary, wbo pursued tbe same objpect, though with less- distinot- 

Bess of view, lese^pnseision' of langttage> and< less knowledge ef 

tbe abuses to be psfomed^r The mind of Dumont moved on- 

tavd with tkat of die reformers, of- jnrispradenee throu^ent 

Bnrepe. Hoe does not needlessly question die singoHaritieB of 

bis fenerabb' master. But*his^ attachment was to the main stook 

if TOforming ]>rificiplei Those who knew him need not bo re- 

annded, that if ks principles have any tendency to a ^coU and 

low momlity, they were in that respect altogether -defeated by 

die nature of Dwmont; a man of the utmost simplieity and 

ftaaknesa, of a most unusually aflfeotionate and generous dispon* 

|ioQ. A man of so much letters and wit could not have worked 

Melrie practteal nature any indtflerence to art and accdmplbh* 

ment, to real learning, or to the only etoquence which deserves 

thoname:^ No nan. ever lea» adopted the Epicurean contempt 

far love of native covnrti^ as a prejudiee. When Geneva was 

UblMNl from idie'list of commonwealths, his heart ching to her 

QKHe closely. Those who met him at a remarkable party, at the 

Ml of an- iSttglish aoUeman, in. the autumn of' 18 IS^eannot Aiil to 

remember with what patriotic as well as friendly pndo be eiolted 

ID the brilliant superiority of a lady of Genevese extraction, with 

an aonable simplicity at which his friends ventured to smile. On 

the day that the intelligence of the restoiation of Geneva was 

known, he dined with an invalid friend, and gave a sample of that 

^uiaffected fervour in the love of his native country, which can be 

fdt only by the citizen of a small republic. 

He was immediately chosen a member of the Supreme Coun* 
dl of his native city, where, conciliatiog opponents by moderating 

y2 
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partiaans and by gaining tbe confidence and respect of all, be 
became in time its chief leader and ornament, as he would have 
been in more conspicuous and powerful assemblies. He had 
brought to a close the code of law, which, as diairman of a com^ 
mittee appointed for that purpose, it would have been bis duty to 
present to the Supreme Council, when it assembled after its vaca- 
tion. At the moment when he was thus about to engrave his 
name on the annals of his beloved country, to honour her by 
rendering her, as he hoped, an example to Europe, he was cut 
off in the full vigour of his faculties, and on the eve of their most 
conspicuous exertion. His labours will not be defeated; and 
they will show his wariness as well as his courage. He will not 
be deemed singular or extravagant, and it will be seen that he 
wore the badge of a sect, in order, as he believed, to obtain better 
means for serving his country and the world. 

He was wholly untainted by political or philosophical bigotry, 
which has corrupted so many of those who inveigh against every 
form of that vice. His friends at Geneva, at Paris, or in London, 
were very far from sharing his peculiar opinions. 

Surrounded by fifty-three nephews or nieces, in the first ^or 
second degree, the issue or progeny of three sisters, he treated 
them with a patriarchal tenderness very foreign from the scorn of 
some Epicureans for " the charities of father, son, and brother." 
In his will he leaves legacies to all; toudiingly assuring them 
that they must not measure his kindness by his bequests. In 
every instance of the youngest child, he seems, with the most 
affectionate solicitude, to have weighed the needs and desires of 
each, and to have considered all their little claims as worthy of 
conscientious consideration. 

His will, which is dated in May, 1826, opens with an acknow- 
ledgment worthy of him. 

" I begin this Testamentary Disposition by an act of gratitade 
towards God, for having blessed me with a peaceable and independent 
life, which has owed its chief happiness to the charm of study and the 
enjoyments of friendship." 

He died at Milan, on a journey to Venice, in October, 1829* 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 
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Abt. XIV. — 1 . Armmio, TragecUa d* Ippolito Pindemonte, colt aggi- 

unta di tre' dUcorsi. 8vo. Verona. 181^. 
9- Epistole in versi, 8vo, Verona. 1818. 

3. Sermani. 8vo. Verona. 1819. 

4. // Colpo di MarteUo del Campanile di San Marco in Venezia. 8vo. 
Verona. 1820. 

5. Elogi di Letterati. 2 vols. 8vo. Verona. 1826^. 

6. L*Odissea tradotta m iscioUi. % vol. 12mo. Milano. 1827. 

Wx feel we have omitted too long noticing the death of this distin- 
guished writer, who was, at the same time, one of the most worthy 
aod amiable characters Italy has in modem times produced. Ippolito 
Pindemonte was bom in 1 753, of one of the principal families of Verona, 
in the Venetian States. His education was such as was becoming a young 
patrician, but he early showed a firmness of moral principle that enabled 
him to withstand the temptations to which men of his rank and station 
in life are too often exposed, especially amidst the dissipation of a gay 
Italian city. Young Ippolito courted the company of the learned of his 
time, and particularly that of his countrymen, Torelli and Pompei, and 
he applied himself zealously to the study of the classical as well as of the 
modem languages. This course of education being completed, be tra- 
velled through Italy and Sicily, and thence to Malta, where being re- 
ceived into the order of St. John, he went to craise on board the ships of 
the Order, performing the regular period of hiscaravoiza, the name given 
to the apprenticeship which the young knights had to serve. In the 
midst of his military duties he found leisure, however, to cultivate litera- 
ture, and he wrote some poems, which as juvenile productions he after- 
wards destroyed. Having returned home, and feeling his constitution 
weakened by a chronic and at one time alarming infirmity, he retired 
to his villa at Avesa, where he wrote his Vto^e e Poesie Campestri, which 
were afterwards published together in 1795. In these be paints him- 
self, and imparts his feelings to the reader with the most delightful 
natveti. A spirit grave yet tender, pensive yet satisfied, philosophical yet 
pious, pervades every sentence of these and his successive compositions. 
A rare exception among Italian poets,.he did not sing of love, although he 
was attached by constant friendship to several accomplished ladies, of 
whom he speaks in his poems, especially Countess Mosconi and Isabella 
Albrizzi. in 1788 he began his tour of Europe, during which he visited 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and England, passing the greater part 
of the year 1 789 in Paris, at that most memorable epoch. He also spent 
several months in England, of which country ever after and throughout 
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all political vicissitades he retained a friendlv and favoarable impreanon 
for be had found in it mhids congenial to nis own. He did not, how- 
ever^ like more vulgar travellers, learn to slight his own country while 
among foreigners* but fostered to the last a sentiment of warm afiectkm 
for the land of bis birth. He related to a firiend^ that* on arriving at 
Paris he feared he would bare little opportunity of cultivating ItaJiaa 
literature. '* But,*' added he, '' I found myself agreeably disappointed; 
for meeting with Alfieri, and living in familiar intercourse with him, we 
read to each other our mutual compositions^ and I may say that I never 
applied with so much fervour to our national studies, as in the midst <^ 
the French capital.*' On his return he wrote a small poem on his traveb, 
'* 1 Via|^,*' and a moral uid political tale, '' Abaritte." 

The French invasion found Findemonte in hiB native home. At that 
moat^ critical, period he did not emigrate, like others, to a safer apoti 
deeming that his duty required him to share the dangers, and to try to 
avert or alleviate the calamities of hit countrymen. Hia extreme roo- 
derttioDy and his irreproachable conduct* bore him safe diroughout the 
storm, but he keenly felt the desolation of his unfortunate country. A 
stranger to violent party politics, he felt the degradation of Italy, driven 
to the desperate course of expecting regeneration from the rude hands 
of a conqueror. " Words haa changed their meaning ;** he wrote after- 
wards in his Epistles, speaking of those disastrous times, ** fidelity to 
one's government became revolt, the sacred names of country and liberty, 
of laws and rights, a mockery, and, as in a cauldron of boiling impuri- 
ties, the dregs of the land« patricians and plebeians, rose to the summit, 
and the good remained suuk and obliterated.*'* The town of Verona 
aufibred most cruelly in that crisis. Being forcibly occupied by French 
troops in 1796, although then at peace with the republic of Venice, a 
rash attempt of the country-people in the following year to rise against 
the military drew upon the devoted city the vengeance of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Bonaparte. The town was retaken and pillaged, and 
several of the inhabitants put to death. After the fall of Venice, the 
fortifications of Verona, the work of San Micheli, were razed to the 
ground. Pindemonte*s favorite villa on the hill of Avesa was also 
aestroyed. All these disasters our poet laments in his EpUtok, which 
' were published in 1805. In the successive occupations of his country 
by Austrians and French, Pindemonte kept aloof from the political 
scene : " I moved my steps away from our new masters and their 
ministers; I did not lupire to any of the vacated seats of office; I 
struck not a single chord of servile flattery from my harp ; and I sp^ 
my days in solitude and silence, wishing to keep uncontaminated by the 
common servitude." But his was not the proud, unsociable misanthropy 
of Alfieri ; he hoped and trusted in Providence for happier, or at least 
quieter, days, and was thankful when such were granted to his afflicted 
country. 

Pindemonte had in early youth attempted the walk of the drama; be 
produced at a more mature age a tragedy on the subject of Arminius, 



* EpifttoU a ScipiDiie Maffei, 1901. 
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the Gutma patriot and ateager of hit eountry. This play conlaiiis 
some brilliant passages, and is r^Boarkable for a certain boldness and 
freedom of style, which partakes of the romantic spirit, although the 
snities are preserved, and for die introduction of choruses, or Ivric 
strains, to be sung between the acts, an attempt which has been smce 
lepeated by Mansoni. To the publication of bis Armimo, Pindemonte 
iontd some well-written essays on tragedy and on the French and 
IlaliBn theatres^ He wrote afterwards a beautiful little poem, / Sepolcrif 
in reply to Foscolo's much admired effusion under the same title, which 
the latter had addressed to our author. But in this, as well as in all 
his other compositions, Pindemonte*s melancholy is softened by a ray 
of religious confidence which reconciles the reader to the otherwise 
gloomy subject. 

In 1818 Findemonte published his Sermoni, a species of the milder 
satire, after the Hoimtian model, on the follies ofhis contemporanes. 
The most remarkable of these are, the one on '' Political Opinions," 
vlnch begins by a paraphrasis of Goldsmith's well-known lines, 
*' In ev'ry goveniment, though terror reigns," &c. 

and the other ** on Travelling," in which he exposes the pretensions, 
the shallowness, and the affectation of certain travellers, his countrymen. 
His next production, // Colpo di Martdlo, published in 1820, is written 
ia a tone of loftier inspiration. A watch having been posted on the 
summit of St. Mark's lofty tower at Venice, in order to give the alarm 
whenever fire breaks out in any part of the city, the men on duty, as a 
token of their vigilance^ strike the great bell every quarter of an 
hour. From this circumstance the poet draws a warning^ moral for the 
dtiiens on the swiftness of time, and the manner in which it ought tp 
be, but is noiy generally spent. The poet ends his verse bv a retrospec- 
tive glance at his career through life, now drawing to a close, in which 
he shows himself to have been no stem intractable ascetic, but one who 
shared in the joys and sorrows of this worlds although he considered it 
but as a land of passage. 

** Tnoppo mi piacque quest' esig lio, h vero, 
Ma per ssiglio sera pre il riconobbi, 
Me riconobbi pellegrino, e in alto 
Vidi e sogli astri, la mia patria vera, 
Che discordia di parti e di seoteoze 
Politiche conflitto unqua non turba." 

He published a few years since a translatiop of the Odyssey in blank 
▼erae, which has been much applauded in Italy. His latest work, 
brought out shordy before his death, consists of eulogies of Italian 
literati. 

In this manner our good Pindemonte's old age continued. to be en- 
possed by the favaurite studies of his earlier yeats, and in cotresnood- 
iQg with most of his learned contemporaries. The deaths of Monti 
sod of Cesari grieved him much, and added to his habitual melancholy. 
At length, on the 18th of November, last year, he himself, after a short 
itbess, was removed firom this world, at the age of seventy-five, tie 
^ as he bad lived, like a sage and a Christian. The whole popula- 
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tion of Verona attended his remains to the grave, with marks of un- 
affected grief, and a monument is about being raised to his memory by 
his grateful and admiring countrymen. 

As a poet, IppoHto Pindemonte ranks among his contemporaries 
after Alneri and Monti, but as a philosopher, and we may say as a 
man, considerably above both. Manzoni is the one, among living 
vnriters, whom we should perhaps compare to him, especially having 
.regard to the moral views and the mental independence of both these 
distinguished writers. 



Art. XV. — Teatro Original de M. E. de Gorostiza. 12mo. Paris. 

1822. 

With real satisfaction we introduce the Teatbo de Don Manuel 
Edoa&bo de Gorostiza to our readers, as well on account of the book 
itself, as of the Author. Gorostiza is, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, the first dramatist to whom Spanish America has given 
birth. He is a native of Vera Cruz ; and Mexico has just shown her 
sense of the honour she derives from his 'genius by appointing him 
Minister Plenipotentiary to this country. We sincerely rejoice to see 
him in a situation so different from that in which he formerly visited 
England, a destitute fugitive from the arbitrary government of Ferdi- 
nand, Don Manuel received his education in Spain, as the better class 
of Creoles usually did, and in Spain he wrote the Comedies contained 
in the volume before us. They were acted at Madrid, and the first 
dramatic efforts of that portion of her children whom the mother 
country has so sedulously studied to keep down, received the fi^ank 
applause of the best Madrileno judges. 

The book itself is decidedly clever ; and even were it less so, we 
should still be glad of the opportunity to say a few words more touching 
the new school of Spanish comedy. Some critics have called this a 
French school, but to us it appears rather a national modification of 
classical models, than an imitation of the French theatre. It ofien 
faithful pictures of national manners, follies, and faults, cramped into 
due conformity with the unities, is very moral, has little love, (at least 
of the virtuous love which is usually the main-spring of modem 
comedy) ; and, as may be conjectured, rather uninteresting and dull 
We could wish this new school, which we think more like the new 
Italian than the French, were livelier ; but we hail the appearance of a 
national school, even with these drawbacks, in preference to more 
amusing imitations of foreign master-pieces. The former may contain 
the germs of future excellence ; the latter promises nothing beyond 
'stationary mediocrity. Our view of this new school will be best ex- 
plained by a short sketch of a comedy, for which purpose we have 
selected Gorostiza's/ncfui^enctapara Todos^ or "All need Indulgence," 
one of the best specimens that we have met with. The versification, 
we should observe, is that of the old school, viz. octosyllabic, asonant^ 

* Of which the vowels agree, but iiot tlie consonauta; r. |^. as in moW, raf, cvp* 
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lines, which in the Spanish drama, hold the place of our blank verse, 
intermii^led with rhyme. 

The subject of this comedy is a family scheme for die improvement 
of the heroine's prospect of happiness with a bridegroom selected by^ 
her fiither, whom she has never seen. The play opens with the expec- 
tation of this bridegroom, Don Severo de Mendoza, whose ungallant 
delay o&nds D. Fermin de Peralto, the punctilious father of the bride. 
Her brother Carlos justifies him upon diat score, but expresses his 
iear for his sister's happiness on account of— * 

** Tlie single spot stainiDs so fsiii a picture ; 
In him one odIy fault I find. 
D. Fermin. Whatis't? 
D. Carlo*, That he has none. 
D. Fermin. A marv'Uous fiiult." 

The fiither, son, and fannly firiend, D. Pedro de ArisHieiidly the 
Alcaide Mayor of the town, now plot to cure the bride^oom of the 
mgeamce incident to paragons of perfection, by entrapping him into 
error, and this occupies the first act. 

The second introduces D. Severo, and his inexorable requisition of 
absolute impeccability in all connected with him. He enters dis* 
charging his servant Uaspar for his first fault in ten years service, re- 
fbsiiig to listen to his apology, and observes— 

^ Indulgence is but mental impotence, 
Puerility is toleration ; 
Of folly both are th' indication. 
Or of a want of moral sense. 
This of my conduct is the rule ; 
I pit^ the unfortunate ; 
But if in contact brought bv fate, 
With one whom prov^ oflences stain. 
Or as a criminal or fool, 
I Tiew him with unmixed disdain." 

In the same strain he rejects Don Fermin's solicitations in fiivour of 
the culprit ; — 

** Pardon my non-compliance, but my conduct 
Is regulated by my principles. 
I never deviate from the Ime of right; 
And thence must Caspar be discharged my service. 

D. Ferm. And thus you answer me ? 

D. Severo. I answer thus.'' 

Now be^pns the plot against die immaculate correctness of this 
modem stoic. His intended father-in-law makes him drink beyond his 
•tint. His bride. Dona Tomasa, under the assumed character of Dofia 
Flora, the bride of D. Carlos, seduces him into not only falling in love 
with her, bnt likewise into declaring his passion, D. Carlos surprises 
the lovers, challenges D. Severo as a traitor to himself and his sister, 
nd, despite all anti*duellin^ principles, by his taunts jirovokes him to 
•ecept tne chaUenffe. This occurs at night. In the interval between 
^ tWd and four£ acts, the duel goes off innoxiously, Carlos having 
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careftiUyloadttl the plMob wilhout ball, aod the eombatafeiu are recoil 
ciled. D. Carlos, upon the plea of not betraying their duel to the 
fiunilj by seeking admittance at an unseasonable hour, draws D. Severo 
into a ffaming^house, where he is tempted to play, and pigeoned net 
only of his own money, but of a sum intrusted to him for D. Fermin. 
In the ibofth act Severo appears somewhat humbled, being oon- 
staraaned to employ the discarded Caspar to procure him funds to re- 
place D. Fermin's lost money, the misuse of which he thus hopes to 
conceal. We give part of the dialogue, in which Gaspar makes him 
feel his degradation* 

D. Sev. Gaspar ! 

Gaspar. Senor, I do confess myself 
A most perverse and dronkeD porcupine. 

D. Sev. No more of this. If that the first discovery 
Of error kindle wrath, time and reiection 
Calm ui. No longer am I now incensed 
At what seemed yesterday a heinous fault. 

Gatpar (aside). If thus my master justify me^ sure 
He needs mine aid. 

D. Sev. I've ever known thee faithful, 
Olieerftil and serviceable. 

Oaipar (iukk). Praisel good Lord ! 
What can have chanced ? 

JD. Sev. And I would give thee proo( 
Gaspar, of mine esteem^ by sending thee 
On business home. 

Gaspar. For what? 

D. Sev. For cash. 

Gaspar, Already 1 

D. Sev. Thoult find some tale to satisfy roy father, 
As that I've negligently lost my purse. 

Gaspar. That were to lie. 

D. Sev. To, lie? No, we conspire not 
To evil end. 

Gaspar. Still 'tis not speaking truth. 

D. 5^. Thou wilt not then ? 

Gaspar. I will, if that your Honour 
On your own conscience take it. 

D. Sev. How tormenting ! 
I take 't upon myself. 

Gaspar. Then I will lie.'' 

But D. Severo's cure is not yet complete; he hopes, by hiding his 
transgressions, to preserve his character, and still assumes the InfidUUe. 
D. Pedro con^ts bim as a man of strict principles and impassioned 
vi)rtne, inflexible by human afiections, whether he must needs execute 
his magisterial office to the affliction of a friend. Severo tmawers by 
declamations upon public duty, Roman virtuei and Bruius; and the 
Alcalde arrests Carlos for the duel, saying, he never oouhi have mus- 
tered flrnmess to do so without D. SevercKs exhortations. The indig- 
nation exmressed by the whole family, including the |wAufe-Flora, at 
such unmei^ly advice, finally overpowers the l^ro*s arrogance. He 
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eooietsei himself to be CarWs adversary, and proves his an^endmeiit 
by his answer to the Akqlde's question — 

D. Ftdro, Wtiat can excuse yon ? 
D. ScD, That I am a man 
Liable to all frailties of my kind.'' 

Thn satbfies the plotters ; Uie plot is revealed, and the ci-devant 
Csto made happy in the lawful possession oi her he had' criminftlly 

wfM* 



All. XVI. — HisUnre de rinfuisUion en France^ depm son itablisse' 
ment au Xllle sihU^ d la suite de la Crcisade centre les AUngeoiSf 
jufqu*en 177 ft, Spoque de^nitioe de sa suppression. Par £• h. b. de 
Lamothe-Langon. Pans. 1828. d vols. Svo. 

The Inquisition now belongs to history* It can no longer exert any 
direct influence over our business or bosoms ; and while pondering on 
the wonders of its acted time, we have leisure to group the pictures 
nd make sage reflections. In vain a feeble timid cry is heard ocea- 
sioDaUy in tl^ streets of Paris ; ** the Inquisition,'* a wo^ of power^ 
wiiidi, but muttered between the teeth, would once have made a king 
tremUe on his throne, can no longer affiright us ; in vain some dea« 
perate han^r-on of faction may shriek fbrth with well-acted alarm, 
** the Jesuits ! the Jesuits T'; the cry is repeated in variouB modular 
tioQs of pity or ridicule, and all men allow that the holy fathers make 
^ood school-masters. A tribunal for trying the thoughts, and punish- 
ing the wanderings of the imagination, exists in every country, and in 
e?ery form of society. Among ourselves, the Methodists, the most 
powerful, and, excepting perhaps the Quakers, the most respectable of 
our sectarians, have an Ini|uisition. The leader of each of tfadr 
''dasses*' is bound to inquire, not into the actions, but into the 
thoughts of his fellows, and to report on the state of their religioiia 
ie^mgs. Woe to the backslider in theology ! — ^for if he is a baker, can 
ke expect that the faithful will buy his bread ? if he is a grocer, can he 
flatter himself that they will solace themselves with &8 tea? Bat 
even when without rules or method, we are all Inquisitors in our turn, 
from the tea-table gossip to the reviewer of books. And let it not be 
imagined that this universal system is without its a|;ents and fioni- 
Sars, its tortures and anatbenaas* We do not, it is true, put our 
aeighbouiti into dungeons because they think d^erently from us, nor 
do we crack their joints, or purify their opinions with the actual cau- 
tery ; but expulsions from societies, disunited fiunilies, ruined busi- 
aeises, br<dLen friendships, and disastrous loves attest our inquisitorial 
power and its efl^cts. 

When Catholicism became identifled with pditical as well as rdi- 
gions tyranny, it is not wonderful that this instinctive sort of inqnisi* 
tion should have been modified to resemble a political machine ; and 
if the moral influence exercised over the very fortunes of others by 
men surrounded with all the ties and afflictions of humanity be ao fatw, 
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it 18 not wonder^l that an inquisitorial body, composed of indiyidaalt 
cut off by their religious professions from the common sympathies 
which are supposed to bind mankind tether, should have framed 
and executed the decrees of the Holy Office in a spirit not altogedier 
human. 

In France, the jealousy of the sovereign, and the comparative inde- 
pendence of various municipalities, operated as a check upon the 
growing power of the Inquisition, even after it enjoyed a kind of legal 
existence as an ecclesiastical tribunal ; but even in that country, its 
enormities, as they are chronicled in the volupaes before us, are such 
as almost to exceed belief. The form of the proceedings is exceed- 
ingly curious, but this has been so oflen detailed, that it is necessary 
here only slightly to allude to it. Established for the purpose of car- 
rying on a warfare against heretics, the Inquisition, by its holy triumphs, 
soon began to find a want of enemies. That heretics did exist, how- 
ever; was (dain, because the Inquisition existed ; and it became there- 
fore necessary to employ a numerous host of spies to penetrate into 
the fastnesses and lurking places cf infidelity. The scope which this 
system afforded for private revenge was truly dreadful. The bkm 
was unseen, and the assassin secure ; no man was safe — not even in the 
midst of his own family ; for it was impossible to be certain that bb 
father or brother was not an agent of the Inquisition. When the ac- 
cused was cited before the tribunal, resistance or flight was held to be 
a proof of the crime. The chief punishments were, banishment on a 
pihrimage, excommunication, exposure on a soaflbld, imprisonment, 
and death by fire. The pil^ms to the Holy Land, or elsewhere, car- 
ried with them a badffe which proclaimed Uieir crime, and their sub- 
jection to the Holy Office ; the excommunicated were driven altogether 
out of the pale of society, and hedged round with impassable interdic- 
tions ; the exposed were placed on a scaffold or a ladder, with the tes- 
timonials of their guilt, if there happened to be any, hung round their 
neck, and thus exhibited to the gaze of the people ; the imprisoned 
were shut up for life in a dungeon without door or window, receiving 
bread and water in a box revolving in a hole in the wall, and in sonie 
cases were loaded with perpetual chains ; the condemned to death 
were carried in priestly procession to a public place, and burned, not by 
the Inquisition, put by the common executioners of the town, that the 
holy fathers might be justified in declaring their abhorrence of shedding 
blood. When the rare occurrence took place that the suspicion o( 
heresy was found to be unjust, the accused were restored to libeny; 
which, however, they were bound to enjoy (according to Pope Innocent 
IV.) in denouncing and persecuting heretics. The commencement of 
this frightful institution is placed by our author at the end of the Utb 
or the beginning of the 1 3th century. At this period the power of 
the pope was looked upon with disgust and suspicion ; and the vices 
of the clergy were so notorious, that it had become a proverbial saying 
among the people, when alluding to any infamous action, ** I would ra* 
ther be a priest than do so and so." In Languedoc, the celebrated he- 
resy of the Albigenses had made rapid strides, and already posseiised a 
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religioiit hierarchy of its own; every thing, in fact, announced a crisis 
important to the descendants of St. reter. The proceedings of the In- 
quisition, however, during that period of its infancy, are mmgled in* 
extricably with the transactions of the twenty years' butcheries which 
desolated Languedoc ; and hence the first volume of the work before 
OS, and the greater part of the second, are filled with the historical de* 
ttuils of a re&gious crusade, without parallel, we believe, in the annals 
of atrocity. At length, in the year 1228, complete triumph crowned 
the exertions of the '^ army of the Lord," as it was called ; and Imbert 
de Beaugen, encamped before Toulouse, struck the last blow of the 
war in a manner well worthy of himself and his cause. His troops, 
rising every morning, for three months, at an early hour, afler break- 
£tft and hearing mass, divided into numerous bodies. These spread 
themselves abroad upon the face of the country, preceded by ec- 
clesiastics of high rank singing psalms, and to the tune of this holy 
music plucked up the vines, broke down the trees, demolished the 
bouses, farms, and bridges, and destroyed whatever was requisite for 
the comfort or necessities of men, except the churches and chapels. 
This satisfactorily effected, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
the Count of Toulouse, the King of France, and the Romish church ; 
and the Inquisition, no longer able to have 



> a kingdom for a stage, 



Princes the actors, — 
was oUiffed to content itself with individual victims, and the field of 
private life for its exploits. At this period, in fact, the history of the 
UM|tiisition in France properly begins ; M. De Lamothe-Langon's nine 
first books should therefore be regarded only as introductory. 

Overt acts indicative of infidelity, and avowals made vivd voce in 
eoofidential conversation, were of course complete proofs of delin- 
quency ; but the negative evidence of an individual's absenting him- 
self from confession and communion was held to be equally strong. 
At the council of 1229, some suspected parties were condemned by the 
bishop of Toulouse, because of the insignificance of the fads which 
ihty revealed; and in the same year, the determination of the Inquisi- 
tion to conceal from the accused the names of their accusers — a piece 
of information which some obstinate individuals, determined not to 
aUow themselves to be burned quietly, solicited — was openly avowed. 
At thb period the bishops were the sole judges of heresy ; but Pope 
Gregory IX., in 1233, finding that under their surveillance the evil 
eiteoded rather than diminished, removed this enormous power into 
the hands of the ** fr^res precheurs ;" and thus the Dominicans became 
the first directors of the Inquisition in its organized state. A much 
lagher antiquity, however, was claimed for the institution. The Inqui- 
■tion, say its admirers, was first founded in heaven, when God himself 
was Chief Inquisitor, as the rebel angels can witness. He continued to 
exercise the holy function in behalf of Adam, and Cain, and the men 
who were drowned in the deluge, or confounded at the building of 
Babel. Moses acted in his name, when he punished the Hebrews in 
(lie desert by violent deaths by fire fVom heaven and living inhumation 
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fan the eartb. St. Peter next succeeded to the inquisitorial power, and 
after him the popes, his successors, who eventually transferred it to the 
moi^s of St. Donnaie. The code of laws hj wfakh this hwtitfitioii was 
gvremed, when it at length reached the hands of diese holy {adiers, is 
unique in its kind ; it reeoramends falsehood, treachery, and rapaeky 
OB- the pert of the inauisitors, and forbids nothing whatever eaicept 
dMmly and merev. Tne l^th airticle is wordi transcribing^ '^ It* is 
better that a hundred Catholics irreproachable in their fbith shoaM pe- 
rish^ than that one heretic should escape ; because the giving death to 
a hundred innocent Catholics is no more than opening to them the 
gales of heaven, whereas the setting at liberty a heretic may be the 
meana of bringing many souls to destruction." This maxim, however, 
was promulgated long before by one of their fanatical warriors, who 
cried out, ** Kill ihem all — God will know his own !*' 

It was not, however, without some .struggles that the public sub- 
mitted to bo ridden by so powerful an incurs. The throats of sun- 
dry inquisitors were cut, and at Tonlouse the lower classes rose almost 
em nuuse against the tribunal. In 1242, eight inquisitors arrfving at 
the town of Avignonet in Lower Languedoc, took possession of the 
palaee of the Count of Toulouse, and sending to the authorities for a 
list of the local heretics, despatched their party to cut fegots for the 
usual atUo dafe. The HmUioi the planar however, assisted by the gar- 
rison, stole uBMler cover of the night Mid wktli aUiotaginable precaution, 
-to the attack of the holy men; aod having succeeded in performing 
the dangerous £eat of entering a bo^Be which there wfis nobody to cuard, 
massacred them on the spot. Th^ inquisitors met their fate wiui joy, 
singing Te D&tm fqr. the victory of martyrdom they were aboiBt 
achieving. 

By, the blood shed on such occasional however, the edifioa ficiemsil 
only to be the more firndy cemented; imd for a space of nearly two 
hundred years, the history of the InquisitiQii is filled with peraecutienSk 
triumphs, and auto-^'fes, detailed by our author with commeodabJe 
cireumstantiahty. At the beginning of the 15 th ceatury, the Holy 
Office in France commenced its decline. The lay powers* with tb? 
citizens and populace, had been goaded intq desperation ; the bishops 
.writhe4 sgain&t a despotism which. interfaiied eyen with their mrred 
rights i and the l^islature detecting in every aot of seoneev a .civil as 
well aa religious ommee, deprived Ae Inquisitiois at -one mi swoop sT 
half its vicuma and haJf its authority. 

From this period M. Lamothe^Langon traces the decline of the io^ 
atitation with great precision, till' at leogthi in 1772, wi^ho^t stnlgglf 
or convulsion, it. expired apparency of weakoeos avd deoa^T^ 

The present work, we believe, is the first de^s^lad history of thelor 
quisition.ia France, which ,was the parem of these of^ >Spaipf Porteifi^* 
and of the New World* The author has dispk^iad' gfviat .induatrjr 
and research in the execution of his task; bat to an Bngliah reader st 
least the eagerness with which he denounces and combats its atroeiaafi 
dogj!?Qas appears to he aomewb^ unnecessary* 
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Amw XVII.*'— Qpfralle vark d'Ugo Foscokn 8vo« LiigMio« I8f9* 

The Anidagia of Florence, in a& article of a late number on the above 
puUioatioQ* which contains several orations of the late Foscolo, amo^g 
othen -that «iirtfae oocaakm d the Congress, of Lyons, aad hk itvagedieft, 
besides -biograpbioal detaib 9i that eloqiient-and onginal witter,. <add8, 
hj way of ^ostfation, a letter hitherto impublkhed, written > by FobcoIo 
bniself, about a tweWemonth b^re hi^ death, to hw friend the Mai*- 
qiris Gino Capponi of Florence. The Ittehiry portions of this letter are 
▼cry niterestine, but the statements, as to matters of fact, are so strangely 
coloured by we writer's own views, that we have thought it only a 
matter of justice to one of the parties who might be iniuriously afiected 
by their |HiJblicatiao, -to attach a few notea by way o^ oorrectiop, the 
aecaracy of which taay be relied oo. We trust that tha reapeetaUa 
editor of the AntohgM wiU give pttblicity to these coprMtiona vb hia 
Jauraal, and ^lereby counteract the erponeovs impressiems which he 
auty have been the tnvi^untary instrument of diffhsmg. 

'^ . . . I was in hopes that, in giving you tidings of myseJ^.X sbonkl he able 
to forward at the same time my Ulustiatioos of DanteV. CovmBdm • and if the 
bookseller had not disappointed me, the whole poem would have, been now 
pnnted, pubUsbedi oipd torwarded to Italy. My first intantiou was>to print a 
(jo^rto edition of only five hund^ cq[>ies,.asIdidAot reckon upon mai^ pur^ 
cbasersy but enly among the Ipvers of fiaeaodGoirectedUioyiis^ IhelibrananS'Of 
^ poblic European libraries^ and among tbosareadew of JPante wbo. would like 
to see him illustrated in a fa^ioa quite new and never before.at)tem|i^^ such 
as I consider it to be^ the only one calculated to develope the poetry, .the timea^ 
and the whole mind of Dante. Several sheets of the edition were already 
pnnted, when tbi^gh the dadlure of a banker who held three hundred, pounds 
of my money, and through my not being paud by certain editors of periedicalsi 
aaiong others- that of the fluropean lUview,. I was asaailad by distress and 
aaziety, and calamities insupportable .and irrraediable to me, considering my 
sge of nearly fi>rty-eight years; at which I find myself destitute of home and of 
books, having sold everything at a vile pnce to pay my creditors, ai^ not to 
live at their expense, and dishononr myselU by taking that wretcl^ immunity 
bere called the Intolvent Act. Tberefore, having paid all that I was.worth^ and 
being left without anything but my liberty, my edition of Dante was inter- 
ropteid of necessity. Nor could I have proceeded with it unless I had gone in 
quest of subscribers, which I hold to be synonimous with begging ; and if I had 
taken upon myself the expenses of the printing, which, are enormous in this 
oountiy, I should.have run the risk of becoming. again involved,,withQut knaw- 
ing how to extricate mysel£ I therefore closed with the pcop^Bal of & bookseller 
wi, I shfisild wnte-ibr hin^ JUustmiioos of the. Divini^ Commedia^ and ofifour 
other of tha|paeat Italian&pMts^ which wer^to be contained in twenty^Kuie small 
vDlame% aad itwaaagiaed that I should give him the teat and the notes in the 
osuiei of tin> yeai^ iSit whieh I was to receive twelve handred pounds.* Such 
a««rle w as * not veryardaeus ibr me, bating the tediousness of revising the tex^ 
saA-^translaHng andcondensing what I had already written in the ]£linburgfa 
** ■ ■ .1 -.-.., . | ■ I ■ — ■ ■ ' — » 

* Tbe bookseller wvt Mr. Pfekering of Chancery Lane. Tlie agreement wis made 
m I8f4 ; the aothors selected* for illostratSon were JDante, Petrarpi, Boivdo, Aiiosto, 
tti^TSuio ; a specific smn was fixed fbr each, amounting to £1134 In all ; that for the 
IHiMe wn £4f0. On the pubHtatfon of the Dante, the pobirsher was to be at liberty 
Id ftfinqatsh or continue tbe other authors of the series. 
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and Qmrterbr ReTiews and other periodicals^ concerning our poets. As it 
gnered me, however, to lose so mucn study and researdi coDceming Dante, I 
contrived to retain as much as loould of my first work in this smaller edition ; 
although I was necessarily obliged to cramp and curtail much of what I had 
done, owing to the size of the work and the economical plans of the bookseller. 
Such was the result of my labours.* But towards the end of that year (1825) 
certain booksellers, who were in partnership with nkine in this undertldcing <^ 
the Italian poets, fidled, and Heaven knows how many authors, who lived 
merrily bv tneir pens, have from that time been reduced to poverty in conse- 
quence of the failures of those booksellers 1 Walter Scott has lost thirty thou- 
sand pounds by them, but Government supplied him with some lucrative 
employment However, I am neither Walter Scott, nor a Tory, and I am, 
moreover, an alien — ^therefbre I have been obliged to put up vrith the loss of 
my twelve hundred pounds, besides three hundred more spent in amanuenses, 
books, and proof-correctors, without the satis&ction of having even a single 
copy of the volume already published ; because between the b<x>kseller and the 
assignees of his co*partners in the speculation of my edition, some half-printed 
volumes and my MSS. have been sequestered and sold for Ae benefit of the 
creditors, of whom I am also one : but in the interim, while waiting to recover 
a tenth of what I have lost, I find myself in great distress, and both my edition 
and my career stopped together. 

" Some copies of the first volume of Dante, published under the title * Dip- 
ccrm) iul teUo e mle opinioni dherx prevalenti intomo alia storia e aUtt emen/h- 
ziont critica delta Commedia, found their way, I believe, to Florence, and I am 
certain that Chevalier Puccini had one, and you must see to get it and read it 
I Would send you a copy, but I should be obliged to buy it, and it is dear,f and 
I have only by roe a copy made up of the proo6 sent me for correction. Aldiough 
my original plan has been, as I said, sadly cramped and curtailed in this puoy 
volume, it will yet serve to give you an idea of the Illustrations I have prepared, 
and which, I believe, would prove useful and valuable to Italy ; the more so as 
no one has ever attempted to take the same view of the subject, and no printer 
or plagiarist will, I think, venture to counterfeit it in other editions. 

" I have now resumed earnestly my original plan of illustrating the poem 
after my own fashion, and publishing an edition in five volumes quarto. But 
here an edition of a foreign work never defrays the expenses, the sale of seven 
hundred copies being barely sufficient to pay the printer, and to make up for 
the allowance to the trade, besides the most onerous charge of inserting numer- 
ous advertisements in the newspapers, without which no book in England can 
ever sell. Add to this the distress, whether temporary or lasting I know not, 
so severely and universally felt in this country ; in consequence of which lite- 
rature, and especially foreign literature, being looked upon as a sort of luxury, 

* From this sentence to the end of the paragraph is as much a romance as the 
UUimt Lettere di Jaeopo Ortit, Mr. Pickering had no partners whatever whh bin in 
the speculation ; no half-printed volones or MSB. were sequestered or aokl for the 
benefit of creditors, heeauH tkey wert not in mtUnoi to ttfumUr ; Foscolo recrivcd tftrj 
shilling of the money stipulated for the Dante ; at the time this letter was written, lie 
was still labouring on the Commedia, but did not complete it untU six months oXiav i ui h 
namelv, March, 1827. Sir Walter Scott^as every one knows, and as fosoob m^ 
have known — received no lucrative place from government to make up for biskMses; 
the official situation which be still holds, he bad TOld for twenty years before this tiae. 

t The first volume of the Dante, being entirely introductory, was published sepa- 
rately in I8t5 ; the printing of tlie others was not proceeded with, owing to ihe£ditor'f 
delays, and the publisher's determination to have the whole MS. in hand prevkNulj. 
Moreover, Foscolo received, by agreement, om humdred copm of the first volone kt the 
express purpose of presendng to lus friends. 
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nut be BlB|^«etod €veii b^ those who clMorished it, but who now can haidlr 
piofide the bare neicessanes of life« Besides, to tell you the truth, although 
amyafbct to talk about Dante, few uDderstand him : the Commtdia is a book 
In- Italians, and for the Italians, living or to come, I have. destined my labours 
aad my illustrations.* If I could therefore be certsun of disposing of two hun- 
dred and fifty copies <^ my edition in Italy, I should not l>e obliged to throw 
iway money bmrehand in advertising in the newspapers, nor submit to the 
trade allowance required by the Eugiish booksellers. The two hundred am) 
fifty copies would make one half of the edition, and at one guinea a volume 
wonld produce about £l500, which are required for printing the work. I 
AooM then have for my pains the other half of the edition, which I would en- 
deavour to sell partly here by way of exchange for books which I stand in need 
e( (having sold most of mine to provide the means of subsistence,) and partly 
on the continedt to the public libraries, &c. 

** I feel extremely imxious, my dear Gino, not to lose the firuits of so many 
yean' devotion to the study of Dante, of the middle ages, and of Italy. I began 
to act the parts of a critic, an antiquarian, and a pedant, in the Edinburgh 
Refiew, in order that they might know here at last docuit qua maximwt AtUti, 
in times when the human race in Europe was not able to understand him. I 
west on afterwards writing articles and pamphlets upon bur poets, intending 
is iharpen my tools by it, until at last I became tired and sick of the task, and 
yet continuing the trade in order to cater mi$erit viatica eanit, the only useful 
loolt of my lucubrations was having learnt how to illustrate Dante's poem. 
To this last I have applied so intensely and so long, that now I feel 1 only 
viot time and means tor going to press; and I wish to do this the more, as, in 
finding my way through the poem and the obscure age of Dante^ I think I hare 
had a glimpse by which to explore, also the unknown times of Homer and the 
Mate ol Greek civilization at that period. I intend, therefore, next to print my 
vennon of the Iliad, illustrating it after the manner of the Divina Cammedia, 
and I should insert in the last volume a Greek text, in which I would avail mv- 
leif of the new remarks of Wolf, Heyne, and Payne Knight; and my text should 
be fer the use of the modem Greeks, in order to persuade them at length to 
read in Homer not spirits and accents, but musical feet and hexameters. 

^ In Ironi of the quarto edition of Dante, begun and interrupted as I have 
•aid befoce, a long political letter was to have appeared, addressed to the literati 
of Italy ; a lelter severe perhaps, but true, and useful one day or another. Fifty 
Mes ik it were already printed ; but as the letter could not afterwards be 
mduded in the smaller edition, it remains now half printed, with the rest of the 
MSS^ in the hands of the assignees, and they may do what they like with it : 
but, flMmld I ever publish my own edition of Dante, I shall insert the letter, or 
if I most give up my plan for ever, I at least will print the same on some other 
OQcasioQ^ by making only a few alterations at the beginning. To the Iliad, 
aleo^ I oould have wished to prefix a political discourse, in the shape of a 
letter, addressed to the Greeks, on the aJairs of their sacred and unfortunate 
oouitfy; I should have wished, likewise, to publbh simultaneously the fir^t 
vehmes both of the Uommedia and of the Iliad, of which last I have now com- 
pleled the verskm of nine books, which, after much revision and research, I 
da Bot thhik nnwoith^ of the public. Tlie third book, printed in the Florenoe 
4ils/miii, I have polished, so that if you see it now, it will appear like a flex- 
3iie and Uving image. I, at this moment, have a copyist who is extracting 



i of the ooMideratioQS so forcibly stated In this paragrapli niay have induced 
Hr. Pickering to p«oM in bringing out the other vcltinies of Dante, the MS. of which stUI 
WMias Hk his bsiidi. Two editions of tlie first volume have been iiready printed ia 
Italy— no great encoorageneDt, it must be allowed, for the English publislier to pro- 
«ed with the remainder. 

VOL. V. NO. IX. Z 
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pu wi go t-from the other books, whkh I wUl Mod with tbki e^ig tte for yon 
penmil, abd joa will ttU me whether iny long piactiee in iSkeie laattefs his 
enabled roe to deal tnore sucoessfilly in my old and peculiar method of tianiAit- 
Ing, a method from whicfa^ in spite of its thousana-and-one difficultiee, I am 
determined never to depart. 

^ Ho^eTer, in order to complete my version and illustrations of the Iliad, I 
should require four vears of tranquillity, with die certainty of selling toy editton 
oat of England; for here, books in foreign languages may obtain praise, but never 
win suceeed, and John Bull is in the right c? it, although the travelled English 
talk of foreign poetry and literature ¥rithout comprehending thenu Nor is this 
said in disparagement of their understanding, for I also would not pretend to 
assert that I undei^tand thoroughly their poets, and yet, one way or another, I 
abo write and see myself at times in English print. . . . But as on account of my 
vt^Uc an^prhfojfe character, to use an Enfl^lish phrase, I wish to let the world 
Know my opinions and feelings concerning Greece, the political discourse 
which ought to have preceded die translation of Homer will soon appear by 
Itself in English ; and, dK>uld the sale answer my expectations, p^aps I may 
then publish it in Italian, with the first nine books ot the Iliad, which then can 
be made to say, at least, non emnii moriar, 

^ Be sure, above all, to answer me concerning Dante, after you have read 
the first volume of Pickering's edition. This Pickering, although against my de« 
terroined will, found means to hold me up also as illustrator of an edition of 
ihe Decameron, by him conceived and got up, for although I love andhooonr 
Boccaccio, I never tould bring mytelf to venerate the Decameron. In drder 
to make it up with the bookseller, end with certain newspapers^ which hadttd- 
tertised my Iltustrations, I made him a present* of an Historical Diaooorse, 
begun lone ago, about the Italian language^ filling up a few vacancies with 
some additions concerning the Decameron and its admirers. I let him print 
Ibis paper. Should Pickering*s Boccaccio, a truly elegant edition, readi Flo- 
rence, read the hundred pages at the head of tlie first volume, and let me know 
what you think, and what is said of them— I don't mean by all the very learned^ 
but by the few sensible ones among the Florentines; and my most esteemed 
Nicolmi among others. I know that I shall incur the enmity of both Crrocans 
and Anti«-Cruscans, yet I think that the facts I have marked conoefning these 
grammatical questions, the manner in which I have stated, and the in fe rence s I 
have drawn from them, will serve some day, if not to cure the evils of the 
Inneuage, or to stop the contentions about it, to point out at least the origin 
bot^ of the one and the other. And the origin is this : that the Italian dm 
never been a spoken language ;t that it is a written language and nothing else, 
and therefore literary and not popular; and if ever a day diall come when the 
political and social condition of Italy will cause its limg^iage to bo apolten> aS 
well as vrritten, as a liteTaty and popular idiom af once, then both thedispQieS 
-and ihe disputants will soon be lost and forgotten, and literary men shall no 
longer be like mandarins, and ihe dialects shall not predominate in the odpHsl 
of each province, and the nation shall not be like a multitude of Chinese, hot 



* The prinring of the Boccaccio wai conimenctjd before the parties knew ekeh i 
Their tcqoaiutaiice began by Mr. Pidiering proposing to Mr. flite*lo no fNifSe'sHMt 
piefiU)e for a eeruin »u«. Fosoolo nndtrtook to do this, but matte it twice the ko^ 
"^antcndedfaBd received double the aam agreed ior. 

f TUit, like aevend other mstertions of Foscoio, is too tweepttig to be correct The 
^tteii Italian has been formed chiefly oot of the spoken Tuscan, and most wxHen of 
the Utter country have written in the popular language of their oomitrynien, add llie 
poUic of Tuscany understands them/ The ^s*) is di&iem In the Hkteet sfMst, wtteli 
^fortn, in truth, die graat majeHty of Itety, and with fs^ard to them-Altculoli li^ 
Set -our Artickiiithe present Number on Ihe Dialects of^uthem Italy. 
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a people kbie to ttnderstatid what is wri^ti, sfnd to Judge of matter of lift* 

** Serenl other papers on the histo^ of the ftaltaTi langoage (fir it is mikf 
ftuD the mattef^f-&ct falstoiy, and from the rieissitudes of literatures that wi 
eta deduce useful theories^) were written by me and inserted in a periodical 
which began with magnificent preambles and promises, and ended most mise- 
labljy I mean the Eitropean Review, I, then, for the sum of £240, gave to the 
editors fourteen articles, styled < Epochs of the Italian Language,' each of them 
embracing half a centuiy, from the time of the first Fredcnc (fiarbarossa) untfl 
our own days. The first three or four epochs weT« published, but the propri^^ 
tors fidled, and I d!d not receive a penny, having disbursed' of tny money iMi 
only thirty or forty pounds in oopyists and translators, but as many agiua t# 
hinrers, dirough whom, at last, J succeeded in recovering the M8S. of m un*- 
poblished epochs. I should like to condense them into one work« wfakk I 
would dedicate to the Academy of La Crusca, with the motto, Slrikg but h§ap^ 
although the Montists and Perticarians, with the whole of their brotherhood^ 
ihoold fall upon me. But my dear Gino, quid brevi fortes jaculamur avo 
muHa f I am wi^in sight of my fiftieth year, and besides the ebb of spirits kad 
confidence and strength which takes place at this age, fortune now pursue mH, 
io that I have fi?w hopes of either living long eik>ugh to work, or of working 
luffidently in order to live.** 

. This melancholy letter was written on the 26th of Septeniber, I ft26, 
and on the 10th of September, 1827, Foscolo was no more; of him 
and his works we may have something to say on a future occasion. It 
would appear, that he was bom about the year 1 778, which is confinoed 
by an artide in the Anno Teutraky (or Theatrical Annual of Venice,) 

S(»d by the Lugano editort of bia works. Bj desoent of a Veoetttti 
Oy, he came into the worid oti board a Venetian man of war whfth 
was uking his father to the island of Zante, then a dependency of tlie 
republic. His mother, however, we believe, was an Ionian, which ac- 
counts also for the mixture of Italian and Greek in Foscolo'^ first 
education and subsequent literary taste. 



Arr. yL^m.-^-Die Btldhauer ; Roman, van Karoiine von Woltmailfi. 
(The Sculptors, a Novel, by Caroline Woltmann.) t thafev BerHa. 

Tu German works of fibtion that have made their way into this 
eetmtry have been chiefly diose distinguished by their wildness, not to 
say extravagance^-'-tales of ghosts and demons, or novels of exag- 
gerated passion, sentiitient, and character; and from these, tc^ether 
with Sehulet's Robbers and Kotzebue's Stranger, the kirge majonty of 
our cotmtiymen have formed to themselves an Imaginary standard of 
the German I^ama and Romanee. That, with respect to the Drama, 
Ms is a mistake, some of our contemporaries have of late explained, 
mtroduetttg to their readers' ac^naintance a few of the many schools 
of tragedy which at present divide, or rather occupy as tenants in 
MnmoD, the public fiivonr, in that land of enthusiasm, subtilty, mod 
paftieaee. Bnt as Ronumce does not quite rank on a level with ^ gcft- 
geoas Tragody," the varioos fxiating schools of prose fiction have not 
eqaaOy engaged the attention of ihie eritic. One of these, which '#e 
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ahoidd jdMottiay waa the ragDing favouiiie id Creraiany, is altogetlicr 
unknovn here» The sebool in ^naidoii night be tenned the JSitkelk, 
wa4 alike disdaina die aid of artificiaiW contmed iocidento in awaken- 
ing intereat, and the aaamnption of mdactic dignity, through the en- 
fbrcement or elucidation of any moral precept; inasmuch as the 
JEsthetic scholars of Germany (and what reading German is not in- 
cluded in this denomination?) are fully eonvinced that pleasure, not 
uistruction, is the legitimate business of the Muses. The pleasure, 
Iiowever, which this class of their votaries purpose to afiora is very 
harmless* and, our readers will perhaps think, not very seductive, 
lidag wholljr intellectual in ito nature, and destined rather to gratify 
fSbom faculties that may be termed metaphysical, than either the heart 
or the fancy. But the views of these Novelists may be best explained 
by a few sentences from Kardine von Woltmann's preface to her Ro- 
num. She says, 

'' The first idea of the following pages was given by the singular provisions 
of the fiuaily entail of an old noble German house, and by a wish to make use 
of the poetry that lies in the art and in the life oJF the Sculptor for a work of 

imagination. 

« * * * * 

** The following tale was not intended as a poetical attempt to inculcate a 
moral example; nothing was thought of but the circumstance, its hero, and 
his art. In the end, the story appears to prove that man destroys his own 
happiness by violently releasing himself from the oppressive relations in whidi 
Nature had placed him. In itself the remaik was gratifying to m,e, as this is 
a soul-elevating truth, never to be sufficiently taken to heart; but it was no 
purpose of mine to exemplify it by my narrative; this has produced itadf 
through the nature of things." 

We are decidedly of opinion that not one of these novels would be 
read in England ; but we conceive that, for the sake of the oriffinality 
at least, an analysis of one, as brief as may be compatible with our 
object — the giving a clear idea of their character— can hardly be un- 
acceptable ; and we have selected Die Bildhauer as our specimen of 
the school, chiefly on account of the literary reputation enjoyed by its 
fiur author iu Germany. She is the widow of a voluminous historical 
writer of some reputation, in the composition of whose works she is 
said to have assisted, and is herself the authoress of several works in the 
lines of history and romance. The production before us we nooreover 
thmk far less dull than most of its class — perhaps because it admits 
rather more incident and love than usual. As tbe whole story grows 
out of the extraordinary family bye-laws alluded to in the preface, we 
request the reader to attend heedAilly to their exposition. 

A certain worthy individual, Udlalrich, Count of Auffemried and 
Bishop of Bamberg, who lived some three or four centuries aoo, was 
equally bent upon raising his family name as high as possiUe^ and 
upon providing as liberalty for the younger branches of his race as for 
iu head. To effect these, usually esteemed incompatible objects, he 
deviaed the following uncommon form of entaiL The estates were to re- 
main for ever the jomt property of the whole race ; every deaoendant of 
which, male and female, was to receive out of them a yearly allowance 
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Mflkieat to turaort the honoor of the name e?en in extenuds. The 
managenient or the estates wa9 committed iBvariahly to the eldest 
nale of the eldest branch, who was to reside in the Casde of Autifem-^ 
ried, to eirioy the title of Ohmann, or Arbitrator, of the &tnily, and to 
bive the demesne lands as compensation for his trouble. At Easter of 
every fifUi year, the whole race was to assemble at the castle, and live 
together six weeks upon their joint proper^ in order to strengthen 
tlieir £imily ties by social intercourse, to deliberate upon their com* 
mon affiurs and interests, and to commemorate their founder. Any 
Auflfemried suspected of disgraceful conduct was upon these occa- 
sions — entitled by their founder Imeage-^ys — ^to be tried by a tribunal 
composed of the mide Auffemrieds present, presided by the Obmamnt 
and directed by some eminent-lawyer. If found guilty, the convic^d 
ojSender was to forfeit the Aufiemried name and heritage. The spe- 
cified crimes by which such forfeiture was to be incurred were, for 
men, cowardice, for women, unchastity^ and for both sexes, unequal 
marriages, denying the fiuxiily name, and following any ignoble occn-' 
pation. 

Towards the end of the last century, the reigning Obmatm was a 
melancholy widower, who lived retired, devoted to the memory of hia 
wife, the cultivation of the fine arts, and the education of his only son 
George. In this last employment he was assisted by a young pkilo» 
JogvCt-^AngUci classical scholar, who, however, chiefly kept the father 
company, whilst George, except being taught Greek and Latin, was 
left pretty much to nature. That, under such tuition, he ran like a 
deer, swam like a fish, climbed trees like a sqturrel, and scaled rodcs 
and mountains like a goat, are in German novels things of course. 
Bat he likewise learned mental activity from the example of his father 
and his tutor, and mental energy and earnestness from their conversa- 
tions ; whilst his uniform and tranquil life gave his character simplicity 
and depth, and his entourage of art, ue, pictures and casts of antique 
statues, togetlier with the local beauties of AufiPemried, impressed upon 
his sense the eternal forms of beauty. These eternal forms of beauty 
the dawning artist soon began to embody or imitate, by carving with, 
his knife upon the rocks and the trees. 

This poetical system of education is early interrupted by the 06-. 
MOfni'^ death. The regular successor, the next brother of the de- 
oetsed, is a bustling person — an Economist and Utilitarian, without 
sense of eternal or of any other beauty. He removes the statues and 
pictures into lumber-rooms, spends his days amongst his farm labour- 
ers, and wears home-made clothes. Of course George's sense of eter- 
nal beauty is shocked at the idea of disfiguring his person with an ill- 
made suit, and a violent quarrel ensues between the uncle and nephew* 
which is only appeased by the arrival of a package of clothes for. 
George and his cousins, sent by a younger diplomatic unde. But a 
njore importantly mischievous piece of economy is the OhmantCs dis- 
nussing tne plnlolosue^ and sending his son and his nephew to the vil- 
lage school, to which he has appointed the son of his own tutor, an 
Ignorant pedant, who by flattery has contrived to obtain his patron's 
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mIftyiDg tmant and loqctelling. Hit Qrst perforaiance m this way it % 
M^rmmtf a sort 0t CQOoUipb to )ut. fatber's meinoryy ooiisi»tiiig of l>u9ti 
•f hit faikev and tuiar» with i| \^m in the character of ojae of the 
Fatea. The TiUage pedagofroe coinpiaina of youoff George's truancy; 
the Oknumm is ^aniged at what be d^ems handcrvt in an Aufifemried; 
9ni the yioiiiig artist, finding his situation intoleraUe^ runs away, tup- 
plied by bit kiod eouain and confidant, Annie, with a weU-ttored 
fmme and portmaM^au. 

His fligbt as dtreeled to an yftiyersity wher^ his old tutor, the 
fitiWdgHg, is a paofesaor; and under whose care he pimnMes to ooui- 
plate Ub education — writing to his unde, tbQ envoy, for the where* 
Ivithal, He finds the profifstor absent upon a scientific expedition to 
Egypt ; but accidentally meets with a 8<^lptor, employed in makiog 
mm a pertrait the statue of a beautiful yoiuo^ lady^ for her lather, a 
Polirii noblenum, resident at Floreace. This artist Georee captivatai 
by the genius be di^pbyt Jn first sketching, and then modelling, a fiff 
superior design for the statue in question, and yet more by pointing 
out in. the lovely , expretsivQ, and laygbijqg features of the portrait, a 
aoaieibiDg dark and nyst^rious. 

^ « What knoweit thou of this Iroir^'eiolaiuMd the master. ' She has it— 
I eaH it the unfortunate, for I have noticed it in the Am^s of thoae who have 
di^d a violent death.' George unoensciously shuddered at the answer." 

The master teaches George the use of the chisel, makes him study 
anatomy, and then sets him to execute in marble the statue be had 
nodeUed. We translate the delineation of our hero's feelings over 
this first work in marble. 

** With a trembling hand George struck tlie first blow that was to call forth 
the beautiful form. But his coun^ grew with the progress of his work; it 
filled all his thouahts and sensations; every stroke was instinct With life; 
upon each foUowed surprise at its success, despondency of further sneoess^ 
and success ever augmenting. 

'* Already he beheld the figure in its peculiar form and attitude, but en- 
veloped in a thick veil. This became thinner and thinner. One member of 
the body after the other came forth in its proper character, lightness, life and 
beauty, together with the appendages and ornaments. He swam in an ocean 
of rapture. All that he saw bore reference to his statue. Bvery flower be- 
longed to its wreath, and appeared there he knew not how, with the distia- 
guishlng curve of its petals in its native softness, delicacy, meltingness. He 

had a sense of its being whilst he carved it He i^lt the pulsation of 

^very vein, the swellina of every muscle^ the tension of everv nerve;, in the 
form he wrought He felt as though a living being were hurt hy every pres* 
sure of the chisel or the file that cut away more than the needful. 

" With this intoxication of the fhncy, this excitement of sensibility, was 
combined an equal activity of the understanding. He could give the sobeiest 
account of the reason of every effect the moment it was produced." 

George's next work is a group of Hector and Andromache. 

" This work induced an inspiration veiy different from the olher« and asoie 
beneficent in its influence. The sentiments whose expression he embodied, 
ov^dwed into his own $oaV* 

' But we have not room for all the delineations of out young artist's 
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feeling oyer his work. When the group is finisbed, George refuses, to 
sell it, purbosing to take it with hkn, i|s his best letter of* iiitro4ttoti0«i 
to Italy, Whither he is going to complete .his pfofiMskttal studies; hot 
discovering his master to be a tyrannical miser, who soStn his family 
to pine in want, sickness and drudgery, amidst his hoards, he sells 
Hector and Andromache, and places the proceeds in the hands of • 
lawyer, to be strictly applied to the support and education of the 
sculptor^s family. He tlien repairs to Italy, with a re^ommendaiioo 
from his master to Canova, reaches Rome, and flies to the Vatioaik 
There the first antique he sees is a monumental figure with the faoe of 
lis statue of the Young Maiden, but at a riper age, and having the ex- 
pression of his funereal Venus at Aufiemried« He is startbd at tl^ 
resemblances, but the impression is efiaced by the si^ht of the ApoU^ 
the Laocoon, &c., upon which he gaces with the feehng, ** and thM is 
stone, the work of human hands — possible to At# artl** 

George next presents his introductory letter to Canova, who, pleased 
with the talent exhibited in his drawmgs, admits him to work in his 
private studio, and imparts to him much of his own skill. But Canova's 
spirit is not congenial to that of our hero, who 

** did not so much imitate the antique as stme to penetrate into the sseretnof 
its perfection; and herein be (bund it : to be swayed by no tow in his rtpM* 
sentations, save what the conception neoessarily imposed, to tbipk Mid feel this 
in deep simplicity, to contemplate it expressed in lucid beauty in the statue. 
He placed the essence of beauty not alone in the witchery exercised over the 
senses by the pleasing, the soft, the delicate; he placed it likewise in the com- 
pleteness of the single parts of a whole, in their mdividual health and force, in 
oeir harmony with each other, and with the idea of the whole which mey 

Upon these principles George, in Canova*s studio, produces a statue 
of Paris and a bust of Annie, which enchant the celebrated master, and 
arc generally admired. But his labours are much interrupted hy Ca- 
nova's visitors and habits. George's genius is deep, he requires stillness, 
and having conceived a group of Theseus and Sciron, he resolves to 
execute it at home. 

** The work was accomplished ; file and chisel rested ; the silence of finished 
labour environed the group in the brightness of completion in which it stood, 
lowering over its creator, humbling, exalting, delighting him as he looked 
up to it — bis cheeks glowing, his breast throbbfng with joy, gratitude, con- 
scious power, yet already contemplating it as something alien to himseK, con- 
templating the abruptness with which life divides the achiever (Ikmbi the 
achieved. '••*•••••••* 

^ His studio was filled with visitors, brought thither by the reputation which 
the group of the Theseus had already acquired. George (buna his work sur- 
rounded by a dense circle of admiring gazers. Single exclamations of * Stu* 
pendens r 'Magnificent!* ' Exquisite r naif- breathed, but uttered in the tone 
of rapture, interrupted the silence ever imposed by the presence of admirable 
statues, h^ the si^ht of this highest, motionless, mute life. He saw the group 
towering m its colossal size, like an apparition from the more youthful age of 
hKuaaai^; every feature necessity, simplicity, strengtli, and life. A whisper, 
aBBOuncuig him as the author of the work, pointed him out to notice. AU 
pressed upon him with enthusiasm and congratulations, yet with reverence and 
reserve. On all sides he perceived admiration, joy— and amidst this ike eor 
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tertd. It wu almott too much to bear. In one hoar, certainty of love, cer- 
tainty of fiune, the beloved a witness of the latter, and in his soul ihe conscious- 
ness that it was not ondeserred.*' 

The novel-ish parts with which the JEstlietic portion of this on- 
English production is relieved, are less to our purpose, though they 
derive their colouring, if not their existence, firom the hero's artist-fed- 
in^ and situation. At Rome he meets with Florentia* the lovely 
original of his first statue, in circumstances which casta shade of disre- 
pute upon her conduct and character. Her family having returned to 
Poland, she is living alone, for the avowed purpose of studymg masic, 
(her genius for which resembles George's for sculpture,) under the 
protection of a bachelor duke, somevvhat deformed, but a professed con- 
noisseur. She is introduced to George through a series of mystifica- 
tions, contrived by the duke out of curiosity to see what ettect the 
beauty, which unseen he had pourtrayed, will produce upon the artist. 
This effect of course is, that he falls violently in love with Florentia, 
who returns his passion, but strives to conceal her sentinients. The 
fair Pole's birth, though noble, has not the equality required by tbe 
ffood bishop in the wedded partners of all possible Aunemrieds ; b«t 
despite this, despite even her suspicious relation to the duke, George re-^ 
sdves to marry tier, and submit, for her sake, to be the first AuflEenmed 
ejected from the fomily— ^a doom the bitterness of which he deeply 
feels. During the growth of this passion he is involved by it, and by 
the artifices of Giuseppe, a scholar of Canova's, who forces his services 
upon George, in appearances of ingratitude to Canova, and of various 
other offences. In the end Floreotia*s conduct is explained by the 
discovery that she is the wife of the duke, the marriage having been, 
for familv reasons, temporarily concealed ; and the catastrophe of the 
novel, auer her death, (she is drowned through the duke s o(E<»ous 
folly,) is George's trial and acquittal before the Auffemried tribunal. 

We shall close our brief sketch of this Esthetic novel by insertinf^ 
as a specimen of Frau von WoUmamCs powers, in a style different from 
that of our preceding extracts, her picture of the recovery of Florentia's 
corse out of the Tiber. George has been for months imprisoned through 
the machinations of the duke and Giuseppe. Canova effects his libera- 
tion, and he is flving to the abode of Florentia, of whose marriage and 
death he i& still ignorant, when his attention is caught by a boat rowed 
by men in the duke's livery, which an immense crowd is anxiottriy 
watching. As he gazes, 

<' some commotion appeared towards the middle of the river. A black, wild* 
looking head, the tension and flush of exertion in the face, a brawny lAioalder, 
rose oat of the yellow Tiber. The left arm was seen labonring under the 
water. Now fbllowed a second up-borne head, its brown tresses hanging 
down in the waves. They were washed from the pale face; it met the svn* 
beam, die e^es glazed^ in undisftgured beauty^-the fisuie of Florentia. The 
multitude raised a cry of lamentation. Tbe little maiden in the boat stietched 
her arms towards the spot where the beautiful form was seen higher and 
higher out of the stream. The boat was rowed thither. A second wild face 
appeared above the liquid mirror, half hidden beneath a mass of white f<^s. 
Sraewy arms lifted die lower extremities, wrapt in a long white garment that 
dragged in the water." 
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AiT. XIX.— ^a^foo. Ju GfnSral Bourmont. Par M^ry et Bar- 
tb6I6my. Paris. 1829. 8vo. 

HiasBS. Mery and Barth61&[^y, ^om, the French go^eiTimeQt were 
abfiird enou^ to push into notoriety by the prosecution of their poem, 
called Le Ftls de VHomme^ seem determined to l^ve no part of the 
history of Napoleon untouched. They began with Egypt, and they 
have arrived at Waterloo ; this poem, which, it seem$y is a compo- 
neat part of another, is now prematurely published out of its natural 
order, for the sake of having a fling at the new mipistry of France. 
The partner-poets, conceiving that they should lose the, market for 
their goods if they were to wait their due season, have hastened to 
present tbe latter end of their production to the public first: thus kill- 
ing two birds with one stone, for they give birth at the same time to 
a poem and a poh'tical pamphlet. The most important element of both 
this class of writings is understood to be fiction, and although Messrs* 
Mery and Barthelemy have no other claim to the character of either 
able poets or pamphleteers than this one, still the bold and original 
manner in which Uiey apply that figure of speech commonly called 
hpug must entitle them to the marked approbation of all admirers of 
mendacity, plain or ornate. 

Tbe perusal of this poem of" Waterloo" would have simply excited 
our contempt on the score of its falsehood and imbecility, did we not 
fear that the opinions which its writers wilfully assume from malic^, 
may be entertamed by many of their countrymen from ignorance or 
vanity. The idea that a great and powerful, and on so many points an 
enlightened, nation, can be blinded either by vanity or ignorance to the 
nature of the misrepresentations contained in this wretched pamphlet is 
too painM to be looked over in silence. The prejudices and false- 
hoods respecting England and Englishmen, which are industriously in- 
flamed by men who call themselves the liberal writers of France, may 
he productive of the most mischievous consequences. It is tlie'duty 
of every one who remarks them, and can contribute to their dissipation, 
to use his efforts for that purpose. They embrace a far wider field 
than the mere battle of Waterloo, but their unfairness with respect to 
that engagement is a good specimen of their quo ammo. The aberra[- 
tions of Messrs. Mery and Barthelemy, in tbe present instance, are en- 
tirely confined to it and to the character of tlie British army — so shall 
our remarks. 

Among the earliest stanzas of this soi-disant poem, we find these ob- 
servations on the avidity with which the English, in their visits to the 
field of Waterloo, purchased the relics of the array. 

*' £t la fbule stupids aux bords de la Tamise 
Toucbait avidement la d^pouiUe conquise 
Dans ce museum souterrain. 

n ftdlait ces hocbets & leurs pauvres chroniqnes, 
Au r^pertoirte us^ des fastes Britanniques, 
Pour charmer la veilUe au gothique manoir : 
Comme un grand souvenir dent un peuple s'honote, 
lis en ^taient r^uits ^ r^peter encore 
Les vieux contes du Prwce Noir. 
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Austiy quaiid des combats la diaoce ali^atoire 

P'line page doMta^se hatnll^lam hi^oire» 

L^Anglais la publia mooti^ sur des triteatiz; 

De leur drapeaux vainqueprs ib montraient U merreilkt 

Comme iks parBenm, mewRam de la teUk^ 

£tatoot lean ptmi^ wmntemut, 
Ut andentunfa^rosl L'Hom^re de l^Ecosse - - a 
Jeta dans Hjde Park le plan -4^ son oolosse; 
Le ciseau da senlpteoroMotat^n leei^anu 
Cbangeant en profil grec aoo angltiae efigia^ 
II cuirassa de wr sa poitrine ^rgie, . 

II fit du pygm^ on g^ant. 
Et les lords pelerins, abandonnant leor ila^ 
Se rendaient au champ Beige oii vainquit lear Acbille. 
Us allaieot r^p^tant: Waterloo, Wellington; 
Ces mots, plus durs encore dans leur bouche Bretonne, 
Tombaient comme un refrain d'un timbre monotone, 

Toigoars: Waterloo, Wellington. 

It would seem that the " stupid crowd on the banks of the Thames'* 
had no trophy to boast of, no tale of Tictory to enliven the evenings of 
" the old manor-house,'' in the interval between the exploiu of the 
Black Prince at Poictiers, and Lord Wellington at Waterloo : diat in- 
toxicated with the novelty of even a doubtfiu success, they seised opoa 
this battle as a subject of extraordinary triumph, cast statues to the 
vittor of a most unwieldy size, and went about running the chan^ 
.611 Wellington, Waterloo — Wellington, Waterloo, in an uncouth voice, 
and with the heavy monotony of a stamping machine. It would seem 
that Bohapartists are as mendacious as their hero's bulktins. The 
recollections of no country are richer than our own, whether of modem 
6r ancient triumph: the very contest with the gigantic power of Na- 
poleon, of which Waterloo was the closing scene, the history of wfaicil 
mese ^udo-poets must at least know, though they may know notfaiag 
more, is fbll of materials for the manor-house fire-side. Victory was 
so far from being a rare thing, in the estimation of the banks of tbe 
Thames' people, that the achievements of their modem Marlborough 
and his army in the Peninsula, were popularly in the mouths of all 
men. It is idle, however, to attempt to refute matter which is utterly 
untenable: we quote the passage as a specimen of the petty spiteful- 
ness of the true Bonapartist: a creature suckled in error and nursed 
up with aH sorts of delusion. 

Afler some further offensive depreciation of the English, the poets 
proceed to connect them with the ** Sinon" of the Battle of Waterloo, 
General Bourmont. They say that it is ve who would have him a miots- 
ter of France, and that he is so. This imaginary crime is, therefore, 
to be revensed — but how?— by a true and laithtul description of tbe 
battle of IVfont St. Jean, improperly called Waterloo ; a very singular 
revenge it must be confessed. 

** Dans son int^grit^ retablissons I'bistoire ; 
Le temps n'a pas jug^ la modeme Cr^cy; 
Ce pompeux Waterloo .que leur bouche raconte, 
CW notre Mont-Saint- Jean; nous Tadoj^tons sans bbnte, 
Notre bataille, la void — 
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Tbttj y rocecd in iimr dedjgn of re^estjiblisfaiiw hiftoiT in all iti in- 
tegrity : It is iaae by a series of lines, in whicn it is difficnk to find 
one which does not contain a falsehood.. To begin with the descrip- 
tkm of the first movement with. which the batde of Waterloo opened: 
tiie attack upon the Chateaa of Hougoumont by the French left^ nnder 
the command of Jerome, 

'^ Vers las Ugnes BratomMs 

Tonte rarm^ en feu ^brsnle en dix colonnes^ 

J^r6me le premier^ vers leur droite pouss^ 

Veat one le sang d*un roi loit le premier ven4 ; 

Son aue qull entralne au fond de la tsU^ 

Emporte a'Hongoumont Tenceinte cr^el^ ; 

£b vain ses defensenrB chercbent Tabri dei bois; 

Poursnivie et Ibro^e use seconde fois, 

U^le des Angkns vers les monts se repUe 

Every one who knows any thing of the battle of Waterloo knows 
diat tiM co«mtry-4iouse of Hongonmoat, in froat of the British right, 
was a plaoe of so much inmortanee that it has always been called tibn 
key or the Dnke of WeUington's position. It was filled with light 
cwnpanieii of the guards, and aome rifiemen were stationed in tb# 
nood attadied to it. Against this point Napoleon directed the efibrtn 
af thirty thoosand men, who attacked the place in three diviaiona, one 
siber another, hot who never did |fet possession of it in spite ^ all 
their eflbrts. The riflemen were dnven ont of the wood, and at one 
tine the chateau was masked, that is to say, the enen^ intercepted it^ 
and acting in the &oe of it, prevented our sending reinmreenenu to its 
hrave garrison* The division, which succeeded in maaUng it, was» 
however, soon after driven back with immense loss, and reinforoamanta 
were sent to it of more guards* This is a very different story: the 
King of Westphalia neither did, nor do we believe he wished, to shed 
his bloed there ; he carried, we believe, an entire skin from the field. . 
<* Masses d'Anglaii 1 lempart virant qae riean'entaans^ 

Ni des hauts caimssiers la foadrayante lame, 

Ni les puissaas chevaux sar la bgne ^lanc^l 

Bs resistent, debout Tan sor Tautre presses; 

Dans ce cari^ de fer que la tactique enchaine 

Nid Anglais ne 8*^meut, ni d*^ffroi, ni de haine j 

Mais ce qu* k nos soldats inspire un noble espotr, 

Ce qu*ose Ili^roisme, il le fait par devoir. 

Xa giterrt ett jon wittier; dans unjaur de baimlU 

Ptmrgagner k nUatre, U $e bai, iltranaiUe. 

Pen soudeua dt gleire, il sobit le danger 

IXms Tignoble souci du boire et du manger, 

£l de ees gras festias exigsant If partage, 

Au sang da Tabattoif s*abreove da c^rsge. 

Parail an joaroaliev, automate banal, 

Qa'ua stataaure admit net sar nn piedestal. 

Si ses chefr IVmt voulu, dans sa g^ne sto'ique 

n garde tout an jour aae pose h^mk^ue. 

San soil a'axetime rieo %ue la mome stnpear, 

IsiSwttVs 9Ma^ leaf om^c ei tsni pear.*' 
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This id a libellous character of the British soldiery, in UnttatSoD of 
that of General Foy, who had had reason to know them better. They 
who speak of either the English, Irish, or Scots soldier, as a mere mer- 
cenary, are either grossly prejudiced or basely malicious r to say diat 
on the day of battle be works like a journeyman for his pay, widi- 
out courage, and without fear, is to betray an utter ignorance of the 
fact, and small acquaintance with either human nature or the result of 
institutions on the character of a people. It is true that the men of oar 
army are not selected either from the most moral or the best-looking of 
our citizens, but that is no reason why they should not share that 
spirit which is common to the whole British race. There is no peofde 
naturally more pugnacious than the British. If it can be 4aid of the 
combative cock that he merely fights on the arena because he prefers 
to live well in a pen, and not because his blood rises at the sight of an 
antagonist, then it may be similarly asserted of a British soldier that he 
fdeks at his post, or makes a bayonet chaise, under the strong impres- 
sion of his snilling a-day. There is in him, on the contrary, a strong 
^rit of adventure, a fearless desire of omtest, and a Tehement looking- 
back at home, a pride in the British name, and all those noble feelipfls 
which spring from national recollections. But he possesses not merely 
the courage of attack, which he shares with savages, but the coorag^ 
of resistance, a courage the rarest and most valuable of all, for it is 
compounded both of soul and body. This is what our neigfaboon 
cannot understand : when he stands to be shot at, and run down for 
a whole day, they call him the soldat immobile^ sans courage et satu psvr: 
they little dream with what feelings he is burning ; when the order is 
at length given to move forward, they may, however, gather an idea. 
It is Uiis bottom which endures, and never tires, which animates the 
last stru^le of all, combined with fine physical qualities, which renders 
the Briti^ sddier invincible in the neld. The Frenchman mav be 
equally brave : but he fights in a state of exaltation, which is liable to 
evaporate : he is mousseux, like his own champagne : besides which, the 
French have a trick of sentiment, which serves to gild plain actions with 
a tinge of heroism. All our military speeches are clothed in the most 
ordinary language : " Up, guards, and at *em." " What will they think 
of us in England, boys," &c.^ while our neighbours naturally fall ioto 
an elegant, or at least a sentimental, turn of phrase. Such is la garde 
fneurt et ne mc rend pas. But we seek not, and never have sought to 
depreciate the military virtues of the French : we are almost too gene- 
rous in that respect : let them only be fair in return. Let us quote 
the testimony of GeneraJ Muffling, one of the best military writers q( 
the day, and an impartial judge. 

" There is not, perhaps, in all Europe, an army superior to the Eaglish in 
the actual field of battle, Hiat is to say, an army m wWh military instnictioD 
is entirely directed to that point, as its exclusive object. The English soldier 
is strongly formed and well fed, and nature has endowed him with much cou- 
rage and intrepidity. He is accustomed to severe discipline, and is very well 
armed. The infantry opposes with confidence the attack of cavalry, and shows 
more indifference than any other European army when attacked in the flank or 
rear. Thae qualities explain. why the Emglisk have never hsem defeated is • 
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fideiJiM imee tkey were eommanded by the Duke cf Wellington. — Hiitoire 
k k Qu^egne de VAmike Anglake, ifc, 1815. 

** Mais comroe de la mer la vague renaissante 
Mine, k force de chocsy une digue puissante. 
La colonne Fran^ise, en rapides torrens, 
Dans sa derni^re charge icnae let dmx rangs, 
£t la mort mille fois, ou donn^ ou repue. 
An milieu des carr^ agrandit une issue. 
£o vain les Grands-Bretonsy immobiles et froids, 
Se r^brment plus loin en carr6s plus etroits, 
En vain des autres montt regagnent-ilt la cime, 
Partout la main de fer les suit etles decime. 
L'orgueilleux Wellington, qui pdlU pour teijours^ 
Cuirass^ de soldats, ^toufi^ de secours, 
De ton armte entth-e attend la dermtre heure, 
Donne des ordres vains, croite let brat, et pleure. 

WW impudence is here ! On the united testimony of every British 
oieer present, not a single square of the Anglo-Belgic army was 
Inoken for a single instant the whole of the day : they never formed in 
iif other position than the precise ground taken up in the morning : 
that the number in the squares was greatly diminished is true, but 
it was by the artillery, and not the iron hand of the cavalry. On the 
contrary, it was in these ineffectual charges of cavalry against the 
Briti^ squares, which lasted half the day, that Napoleon's cavalry 
fM destroyed, and which greatly contributed to his utter discomfiture. 
As for the picture of the Duke of Wellington trembling for his kfet 
crviiM^ ik arms, end weeping, it is simply puerile, and unworthy of the 
gnwity of refutation. 

The notes are even more ofiensive than the text: we are called ^< the 
wuqnered at Waterloo," by a stroke of impudence more than Gascon, 
MKi the entire credit of the utter destruction of the French army and 
its consequences is given to the Prussians. General Goursaud has fur- 
nished the poets with a Ions note on Marshal Grouchy, which is simply 
* repetition of the St. Helena mensongeries. Comte de Grouchy has, 
iumever thought fit to give it a fiat denial in the Constitutionnd, and 
promises a complete refutation of it in a short time. If the facts re- 
jpecting him are as completely denaturis as those which relate to tlie 
EngHsh, his task will be an easy one. Having neither time, space, 
oor inclination, for farther notice of a publication which derives its 
^ daim to notice from a popular clamour, we will conclude by un- 
!^c>iUtingly asserting, that it does not contain a single sentence which 
tt not more or less a falsehood, and capable of a ready and simple 
P'oofofbeingso. » 
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No. IX. 

FRANCE. 

M. Thibkey has a third editioo of hit BiiUry <f the Conqttai of EmgUmd by \ 
the NorwMau aeariy raa^y for puWicfttioii. 

. M. Cuvier has made a very favourable tteport, in the name of the Coaunti- < 
tae appointed by the Academy of Scteacet, on the scientiftc coHectioos tttede 

5f M. Charles Betaaffer, during h\S travels in the East, from 1825 to 1899 in- 
usiva. The Committee conclude thai the Academy should repteMQt ta Ibe 
Minister bow important it is to scienae that ^ pobticatioQ oif M. B.'s rkh 
collections in Botany, Zoology and Enlomology should be given to tl^ world. 
A Prospectus of ihe work has since been publislied, under the title of Fcgmr 
ottf Iruki OrienlaUit p&r le Nord de VJSwufey let jfnwmeei du CmttrmM, la 
Georgkf FAmunie M la Pent; navi dedUailt topographimie*^ et ilaiiwiifmea^^et 
Jutretf tur le Pegou^ la llet de Java, de Maunce et de Bowrhcn ; nor ie Cap 
de Bomte-Emsrance et Ste. Helhu, It will form four volumes in large 4to^ 
with two folio Atlasses containing 200 plates, of which 80 will be colooitd. 
Ibrte of die volumes will contain the Narrative pait, and «be fottrdi th« Zodlo- 
ffical and Botanical portions. The publication is proposed to be divided into 
Siizty-five livraisons, at ten francs each. 

A translation into Frwch is announced of the Sttrnden der Aud a e h i, or 
House of Devotion^ of which there have been twelve editions in Germanv 
during the last twelve years. The translation will be published in 8vo., with 
a huge type, and in weekly parts. 

M. Suckan, author of some elementary works on the Gknnan langulgey and 
German Preceptor to the Duke of Bordeaux, is engaged in a translation into 
French of Heefen*8 celebrated wotk on the Polity and Commerce of the Great 
Nations of Antiquity, of which an account is given in our present If umber. 

Several of the forge Collections relative to French History, which have beea 
for several years in progress, are now brought to a terminatioB^ aed othen are 
on the point of being completed. The CoUection tff Memoin reloHoe to tke 
Hittary of France, edited with Notes and Prefaces by M. Petitot, and dirided 
into two series, has just been completed, the first senes in 52 and the second 
in 78 volumes, each of them with very copious Indexes. The CoOeclian ^tht 
National CAronic/et, (including Fraissart, Monstrelet, &c.) edited by M. Buchon, 
is also finished in 47 volumes. Of the Collection of M^aiotrs, anterior to tinne 
in Petitot's Collection, (translated principally from the Latin works iot the 
Rerwn OalUcarum Scfiptoret,) editea by Jil. Guixot, 28 volumes out of 30 have 
appeared. Of the Cmection of the be$t JVeatites and Diseertations relative to 
tM Wdtory of France, edited mr Messrs. Salgues, Leber and odiers, 14 volumes 
have appeared out of 18. Tne Oeneral CMeetion of Aneieni Jmmck Losa, 
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fim 4tt I#17W, %rhh doMctitiou refaittTe to tk« L»tt LaWB, the AtdnvM of 
ihe KiiiffiQny Ice, hy Metsn. Isainbeft, TaiUindier and Decntt^, ik l^o fth- 
pidly ftdwDcraf to a cooclnsion. The twenty 4bairtb toIuim, juftt IrablMbed, 
ooowfl as low as the beginoing of Louis XIV. The Laws of Louis A VI. hare 
hetti atieady published; and four tnore Tohimes, whidh will comprise the- test 
of the Laws of Louis XIV. and those of Louis XV. will appear shortly, and' 
lenniuue the series. 



The ninth rolume of Count Segur's History of France, commencing with the 
reign of Louis XI. is now in the prase. 

The travels of M. Caill^ to Tombuctoo, edited by M. Jomard, in 3 rob. 6to.. 
ue announced to appear in December. 

The Abb^ Chiarini, Professor of OHental Languages in the University of 
Warsaw, is about to publish in two volumes, 8vo. a Theory cf Judaism, applied 
to tk€ Rffhrm of the israeiitei in all the Counh'ieM of Europe; intended alio at a 
IViMftie prtnaratoty to a French Version of the Biahylonie Talmud, The ^rk 
wiD be divided into three parts ; the first con^ning an examination of all the 
mhors who have written on Judaism in all the countries and languages of 
£Mope; the second ethibiting the true spirit of Judaism, its anti-so^rai doctrine 
and pernicious tendency, supported by citations from die Talmud and other 
chfoitory books; the thhd pointing out the most eflRcacious means ofrefohning^ 
the Jews, and resolving the great problem so often debated and never decided, 
naaely, that of rendering them happy and useful to the countries which have 
granted them an asylum. 

The same author proposes to publish a complete version, in French, of the 
Tkhnud, with Commentaries, in six volumes, fblio. The Emperor Nicholas has 
accepted the dedication of both these works, and assigned tne authoV a sum of 
6yOOO florins towtmis printing the first, and 12,000 florins per volume (br the 
last of these works. 



At the extraordinary sitting of the French Academy, on the 3d of Novetnbet, 
^ Duke de Levis read some fragments of an unpublished Tour in Scotland. 

Necroiogy.^V, A. N. B. Comte Daru, a Peer of Prance, Member of the 
French Academy, and the Academy of Sciences, died on the ^th of September 
last, of an attack of apoplexy, at his seat near Meulan, aged sixty-two. Re 
was a native of Montpellier, where his fether was secretary to the intendancy 
of Langnedoc. He entered the army at sixteen, and was lieutenant and oom- 
missary at war when the revolution broke out. He warmly embraced its prin- 
ciples, Kke most of the enlightened spirits of the epoch. After having made 
tbe campaign of 1792, he was arrested as a suspected person, and imprisoned 
fer eighteen months, during which he amused nis solitary hours with poetical 
imposition. After his liberation he filled successively several imoortant situ- 
ations in the commissariat and the ofiice of the war mbistty. After the 18th 
Bmmaire, Bonaparte appointed him secretary to die ministry at war, and the 
&y after the battle of Marengo nominated him one of the commissaries for the 
Attention of the convention concluded between General Berthier and General 
Melas. 

Haviag attached himself to the fortunes of Napoleon, he was, after the latter 
W assumed the imperial diadedi, in 1805 notuinated a coimsellor of state 
>Qd intendant-general of the emperor's military household; in 1806 in-' 
tttdant-^erri of the Brunswick territory, commissary for the ezecation cff 
^ treattts «f TUsii and Vienna^ and fluntfler plenipotentiazy at Berlin, In 
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1806 1m was tiectod a mcnAor of tfad lostitote; and in Id08 a& honoiafjr 
member of .the Berlin Academy, In 1811 he was appointed minister-secfa* 
tary of 8tate« and shortly afterwards received the portfolio of the wai^admnns- 
tration. He accompanied Napoleon in his Russian campaign as secretary of 
fltatev and. after the captore of Smolensk, in the council summoned to consider 
whether the French wrces should advance any further, gave his decided opi- 
nion in the negative. After the retreat commenced, General Matthieu Dumas 
bavins ftdlen iU* Count Dumas was obliged -to take upon him the functions of 
ijDtendapt-yeneral of the aciny. His capadly ibr labour and strong constitution 
enabled him to fulfil, with apparent ease, auties, which would have killed any 
three men of ordinary constitution. 

, Ai^ the Restoration of the Bourbons he was nominated intendant-geoeral 
by the king in December, 1814. On the return of Napoleon, during the hun- 
dred days, he subscribed a considerable sum for the purpose of arming the 
Parisian federates, and in his capacity f>f counsellor of state attached his aigna- 
ture to the celebrated declaration of the 25th of March. After the second 
restoration^ he retired for a time to private life and devoted himself to literaiy 
pursuits. In 1819 he was by a royal ordinance summoned to the Chamber of 
Peers, where his rectitude of judgment, his administrative knowledge, his 
&cility for labour, and his eloquence,, rendered him one of the most formidable 
adversaries of the Vill^le ministry, and signalized him as one of the most ener- 
getic defenders of the national liberties. In 1821 he published his History of 
renke, the roost important of his works, and that upon which his literary fame 
will principally rest; it is now regarded as the most complete and impartial 
hbtory of that singular government, equally remarkable tor its strengtn and 
long duration. Of his subsequent work, the Histoty of Brilannyt an account 
was given in the third number of this Journal. His other works consist of a 
poetical translation of Horace, a variety of occasional Poems, Discourses and- 
Eulogiums pronounced in the Academy, and Speeches in the Chamber of 
Peers. As a writer, his prose was considered superior to his poetry. 

His loss has been veiy sensibly and generally felt, for his character and 
talents had gained him many friends. His funeral took place on the 11th of 
September, and. his remains were deposited in the Cimeti^re Montmartre. 
Five discourses were pronounced over his tomb by Messrs. Mirbel, Cuvier, 
Silvestre de Sacy, Temaux, and Leroy. 

M. Lamartine, the poet, has been elected to the vacant place in the Academy, 
occasioned by M. Darn's death. His opponent was General Philip de SegWi 
Uie historian of the French Expedition to Russia, and of P^er the GreaL 

It has been thought that it would be rendering a real service to historical 
study, as well as an agreeable one to the amateurs of early French literature, to 
publish Le Brut d^AngUterre, one of the most ancient monuments of the hm* 
guage, and which, partakiog both of the nature of a poem and a chronicle, comes 
with a double claim before the public. This work, which was composed in die 
middle of the twelfth century, will now be published complete for the first time; 
hitherto only a few fragments have appeared : it consists of nearly 20,000 veoes, 
and contains traditions and accounts of historical events as &r back at the 
seventh century of our era. The text has been copied and collated with the 
greatest care from MSS. in the Kind's Library, of toe fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. A Vocabulary will be added, chiefly containing explanations of the 
terms not derived from the Latin. The editor, who is intimately acquainted 
with the Northern languages, will be able to bestow great completeness and 
certainty on this almost totally neglected part of French etymology. The wock 
win be printed by Didot, in two volumes, 8vo. 
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GERMANY- 

H. Bessei^ one of our ablest and most laborious astrooomersy has just pub- 
Med, in the Berlin Memoirs^ an account of some yeiy interesting experiments 
on the Pendulum. 



Dr. Hioluek, of Halle> announces, tluitwtth tbe begoming el the next yetfi 
he win commence a new Theological periodical^ intended dueflf to ^ire an ae« 
coqot of the beet theological productionsy but oocasioBally faoticing works in 
odier branches that may involve considerations connected with the main objeofr 
of his work. From the ia^ character of the editor^ we ate led to anticipate 
considerable benefit from sudi a work. 



The Emperor of Austria has approved of the formation of a Missionarjr 
Soeietjr in his states, to btr called the LeopMkie hmtUmtion, (in memoty ei Uf 
diaghler» the late Empress of BraziL) The dnef ob§eot of Ihe Institotion is to. 
piofide missbnaiieB tar the difiosion of ChrisftiaBity in North America, of the: 
itate of which a lamentable account has been given, daring hie reeent visit to. 
VjiDna, by the Vicar.<3^eneral of Oindnnati. The Institution has already niiet 
viih the wannest support from some of the hig^iest diaracters in the Cfanrch- 
«id State. 



Professor Kruse has announced to his literary friends in Germany, that be 
has been prevented from publishing the third part of his Hetfos, partly by his 
KHBOval from Halle to Dorpat, and partly because he has been favoured by 
Sir W. Gelly the celebrated traveller, with many hitherto unpublished plans, 
ftc of the Peloponnesus, by which great lieht will be thrown on many iro(>ortant. 
pbces m the Morea; so that ultimately the delay will prove of essential ad-, 
nntage to the woHl. 

Professor Se^ffiurth has be^ ^>pointed to a nominal Professorship of ArchsBO- 
logy in the Unrversity of Leiprig, with an addition of 300 dollars to his former 
jearly pen«ion of 200. 

HxroELBERG.'— this dty faaving bech fixed upon for the eighth annual mat- 
ing of tbe German Naturalists and Physicians, every exertion had been making 
for months beforehand for die due accommodation of our guests. The ffoverp- 
nent, which is always ready to promote the interests of sdence, caused parti- 
cular attention to be paid to the necessary preparations; the inhabitants took 
a veiy warm interest m the event ; and the members of the Museum Club very 
kiadlj ofcrod dieir handsome and ispadous apartments for the meetings. Pre- 
riooa to tho day fond for opening Uie sittings, we had the pleasure to see arrive 
niuil tu ia WauJ -Ben, not only from Germany, but from alAost every 
coootry in Europe. On the 18th of September, Professor Tiedemann, chosen 
as Iktf^-mMntfgm^ opened the public assembly in the great lecture-room of the 
Academy, with adisooorse on the progress of the Natural Sciences, their present 
itMi^ mid tlMir influence on chnl society. Professor Gmelin, the second 
w a nng o r, -then read a list of the names of the members present, who were very 
vmrnmoam. Anong them^ were Count von Sternberg from Prague, Dr. von 
Spott ton OfeOi Rbbiert Brown from London, Codington and Whewell 
ras Cainhvidge, Ferassac from Pftris, Rehmann from St. Petersburg, Esdiholz 
from Dorpat, Quetelet from Brussels, lichtenstein and Hitter from Berlin, 
Treviranus from Breslaw, Trenranos from Bremen, Goldfoss, Harless and 

▼OL. v. NO. IX. A A 
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Nees TOO Esenbeck ftom Bonn, Oken and VofgA from Mwuch, Riippdl ftom 
Francforty ftc.dcc. 

The lecond sittiiig was oo the 20th, and the third on the 22d. In thb third 
sitting it was dedd^l hj a great roajorityy that Hamburgh should be the place 
of meeting for the year 1830. The first Burgo-master, Dr. Bartels, ana Br. 
Fridie, were chosen managers. Professor Gn^lin read a note addressed to 
the meetioff by Baron de FerasiaOy in the nanke of the SociUi Awmymt du 
BMtm Vmitlend det Scieiuet et Je PlfuhoHCj inviting it to take part in that 
pnblicatum. A committee was appointed to consider the proposai. Profes- 
sor CHcen reported the steps that had been taken towards the eoition of Plioyi 
▼is. theeoUatioQ of the MSS. in Italy, Spain, France and England. 

In the fourth sitting, «n the 2dd of September, the question — ^whether cities 
situated out of the German Confederation might be chosen for the meetings- 
was discussed, and negatived by a great majority. Professor Hedemann in- 
formed the meeting, that the city of Heidelberg, which had been a seat of the 
muset ever since the fourteenth century, wished to lesti^ the resnect for 
sdence which it had inherited from ancient times, by having a medsi strodL 
hi comme m oration of those meetings, to be distributed among the members. 
A burst of applause interrupted the speaker. 

The fifth meeting was opened by a Kport of Professor lichtenstein, in the 
name of the committee fi>r considering of baron Ferassac's proposal, to which it 
was agreed to accede; and a letter was desired to be written to the Baron, ia 
&e name of the assembled German NatoraUsts and Physicians, acknowledging 
^ utility of his great undertaking, and wishing it evenr success. Among the 
additional meml^rs present were Professor Duncan from Edinburgh, Betti 
from Florence, &c. 

At die sixth and last meeting, on the 24th of September, Professor Liditen- 
stein read a letter addressed to him by the illustnous Goethe, in whidi that 
patriardi of German literature expressed the warm interest he took in the pro- 
ceedings of the association. 

In conclusion. Professor Hedemann laid before the meeting an account of 
the proceedings, and thanked the meeting for the numerous attendance, and the 
lively interest that had been manifested. Professor liditenstein, as the secood 
manager at the asseinbly in 1828, delivered the accustomed valedictory oration, 
and concluded with the following words: — 

*' We now take leave of you, and of this friendlv abode of science, with feel- 
ings of the most grateful recollection of the abundant and various information 
and enjoyment which Qur meeting has again afforded us on this occasion. 
Neither the banks of the Elbe, nor those of any greater or smaller stream that 
we may visit in the sequel, will ever be able to efiace or to obscure the lively 
image which we now carry away with us from the wood and vine*<K>vered hills 
oftheNeckar." 

Prussia. — H«^.— The number of Teachers in our University (not inchiding 
Language and Exercise Masters) has increased during the summer ftom 62 
to ro. 

The Students actually immatriculated are 1291, which is, indeed^ fewer by 
39 than last winter, but still a much larger number than in any other Prosnan 
University except Berlin, and, with the exception of Gbttingen and Munich, 
than any other German University. Of this number, 934 study Iheok^, 
215 Jurisprudence, 66 Medicine, wad 76 Philosophy. 946 Stod^ts are PM^ 
sian; 345 foreigners. It is to be observed, however, that all those here called 
foreigners are (Germans, with the excention of 22 Danes, 9,$Wim» and 12 Hnn- 
garians. The Students have d istinguisuied themselves, both by their application, 
and by their orderly and moral conduct. 
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ITALY. 

PiSAw— An English Journaly under the title of The Ausonianf or MmUhfy 
Jukrnal ef ItttUan Uteraiure^ is announced. The Prospectus which we have 
received states, that ** it will in form and type be exactly similar to the London 
liUrary Gatette, Studiously avoiding every subject of political or religious 
oontroversy, it will be divided into the three following Deads :— 1 . Original 
Essays, chiefly relating to the Literature or History of Italy. 2. Critical Re^ 
fiews of the most important works, as they appear. 8. General intelligence 
from Rome, Florence, Naples, and the other Italian capitals. The first Num« 
ber will be published as soon as we have collected so many signatures of sub^ 
scxihers as may nearly cover the heavy disbiirsement which we are obliged to 
encounter; and the terms of subscribers are fixed at £l sterling per annum." 



NETHERLANDS, 



Wb have already spoken of a Commission appointed by his Majesty in the^ 
Sendieni Provinces, which is to publish several nitherto inedited Manuscripts 
rebtive to the history of the Netherlands. The Prospectus of this collection; 
is DOW printed, and contains a list of the Manuscripts to be published by the 
Cemmissioo. The (bllowing are the principal: — 

L The Chronicle of Nicholas de Clerk, known by the name of the Rym* 

Kronyk of Brabant — ^in Flemish, 
n. Chronicle of John van Heeln, being a description of the battle of Woe- 

ringen in 1288, at which he was present — ^in Flemish. 
m. History of Brabant, by Edmund Dinter — in Latin. 
IV. The Diplomatic History of Brabant, by P. von der Heyden, named a 

Tiymo--m Latin. 
V. Narrative of the Journey of Philip the Fair, to Spain, by Anthony von 
Lalaing — in French. 
VL Account of the Troubles which took place at Ghent in the Reign of 

Charles V» — ^in French. 
Vn. Journal of the Tour of Charles V. 
VOL Chionide of St. Bavo— in Latin, 
IX. Chronicle of Gilles li-Muisis or Mucidus — ^in Latin. 
X. Memoirs of John von Haynin — in French. 
And several other pieces. 

The care of editing these Manuscripts is confided — 
I. & Ti. to Mr. Willems of Antwerp, Member of the Royal Institute of the 
Nedieriands. 
m. to Mr. Berahardi, Librarian of the UnivecsiW of Louvaine. 
IV. to the Baron von Reifienberg, Professor of Philosophy in the same Uni- 
versity. 
V. VI. Ic IX. to Mr. jvon Hnlthem, Member of the States GeneraL 
▼n. h vni. to Mr. Raoul, Professor in the Universi^ of Ghent. 
X. to Mr. Silvain von der Weyer, Librarian of the Ci^ of Brussels. 

Each of the editors is to employ in his remarks the language of the author.* 
he is to annex to each of them the necessary Explanations, Appendices, and 
Indioes; and, if needfiil, Maps and Plates. To each of them a short Account ' 
of die Author's Life is to b^ prefixed. The editors are to pay all possible re- • 
pad to conciseness, and their remarks ace to be chiefly confined to the expla-;. 

AA2 
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nation or correction of antiquated or corrupted words, and to the illustration 
of thinn, of names, of persons and of places. Hie collection will consist of 
about thirty volumes 8vo. Subscriptions ^n be receired either for the whole 
o^UectiM, or fin* any separate woric. 



RUSSIA. 



A NEW penodioal^ which is likely to be extremely useful, is i^ut to be pub -^ 
lished with the pernei«ion of the Emperor, by the title of Jourm^ of the Home 
DepmfUmni. As it is to be published by tl^t Department, it will hay^ an 
off cial charaaler. The olsject is to acq\iaint the public vrith the measures of 
the goyemment which are in the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, 
and the state of the several branches of administration subordinate to that de- 
partment 

Ihe Journal will be divided into three sections. 

I. Will contain the Ukases of the Emperor, Reports to his Majesty, Annual 
Aceounts of the Home Departipent, Letters Patent, &c. ; all to be published 
at lull length, and,, where neednil, with explanations of the intentions of the go- 
yemment. 

II. Statistics: — ^This section, will comprehend, among odier articles, descrip- 
tions of the governments and towns of Kussia; their population, produce aod' 
manufactures; tables of ^ population of the empire, and its iMirts; tables of 
the amount of consumption and produce of the harvest; descnptions of esta- 
blishments, charitable institutions, schools, &c. under the direction of the 
Minister of the Interior; descriptions of public edifices lately erected or pr»- 
j^cted, with plans and drawings, 8cc. &c. 

III. News. 

To be published every two months, in numb er s , each containing ten or twelre 
sheets of letter- press. 



SPALN. 

The third volume of Senor Navarrete*s Collection of tfie Early Spanirii Voyages, 
jnst published, is divided into three sections. The first, under the head of 
Viages Menaretf contains an account ofthe discoveries made by tiie Spaniards 
on uie Coasts of the New Continent, after its discovery by Columbus, in his 
third voyage in 1498, for a period of twenty-seven 3rears. Among these ttavl- 
gators. Captain Alonso de Rojeda cuts the principsd figure. The second con- 
tains the four mppofed Voyages of Americo Vetpncsio, taken from the complete 
Latin edition published at Strasborg in 1500, in the author's lifb-time; S6ior 
Navarrete has here given some exact notices of this navigator, and set in their 
true light Uie nature of his pretended discoveries. The third scetkm contains 
an account of the Spanish settlemnits at Darien* The volume is dosed hy m 
Supplement of additional documents to the first two volumes. 



SWITZERLAND 

Tr last Annual Report of the SociSti de Lecture of Geneva 



very gratifying results, and gives firesh proof that this Society may oe eon- 
fmntly recommended, as regards its ooostitutien and diieotion, to other 
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gntt cities of Eiira^, as one of tbebest models for sudi societies. lo the past 
]nar it reckoned 362 onHnary members, and h^ acecndingly lieftfly reacned 
tbe maiimom to which it may be raised without inconrenieBce. The numbef 
of strangers admitted gratis, with tbe utmost liberality for a longer or shorter 
t»e, (bot at the longest for thirteen months,) amounted to nearly double ihe 
Domber of the members, viz* to 620; of whom 177 were Englbh, 116 French, 
70 Genevese, who were only resident in the city for a short time; 74 Swiss, 
63 Germans, 38 Italians, 35 Poles and Russians, 17 Americans, 12 Savoyards, 
9 Greeks, 9 Belgians, 5 Spaniards, 2 Portuguese and 1 Swede. The greater 
put of these visited Geneva during the. months of July, August, September 
and October. The library now consists of 21,000 volumes in all branches of 
literature, but the greater jpbrtion are in the classes of polite literature, history^ 
periodical works, political newspapers, arid voyages and travels. New con- 
nections have been established with Paris, London and Edinburgh, in order to 
obtam as quickly as possible the most interesting pamphlets "and parliamentary 
papers. The library receives considerable accessions by the gifts of its friends 
both at home and abroad. The activity of the circulation of the books is pro- 
digkyos, TOO being constantly out. A particular Society' for the German lan- 
guage is attached to the Institution, ana holds its sittings in winter, in what is 
calted the German Room, where only German is allowed to be sp6ken. The 
income of last year was 38,475 Genevese florins, and the expenditure 35,09O. 
Tlie Catholic Bishop of Geneva has strictly prohibited the clergy of his diocese 
from visiting or becoming members of the Society. 

The last meeting of the Society of S^iss Naturalists took place towards th6 
cod of July at the Monastery of the Great St. Bernard. More than eighty 
naturalists attended from Zurich, Berne, Biile, Fribourg, the Grisons, Argovia, 
the Pays-de-Vaud, the Valais, Neufchatel and Geneva. A number of sti;aneers* 
Frcndi, English and German, were also present. Three meetings were held 
, OQ three successive days, during which several interesting papers on various 
subjects of natural history and physics were read by various membejrs. . £xcuI^r 
noDs were also made in the vicinity for the purpose of collecting objects, which 
were attended with great success, two entomologists from Lausanne having col- 
lected more tban 2000 species of insects. Hie hospitable reception which the 
whole party met with from the prior and brethren of the Monastery are spoken 
ofin the h^best terms. Tbe meeting for next year was fixed to beheld at 

A letter from one of the German naturalists present has been published in th^ 
Mergenbiatt, in which it gave us pain to observe the folfowing remark on ou^ 
countrymen. " On the first evening afier their arrival at the Monastery, the 
itnugers, and particularly the Germans, very soon became acquainted with 
ttck other. New groupes were formed every instant A frank and cordial 
ftiMy, the result of mutual kindness, soon prevailed among us. The English 
•'me remamed strangers to these movements, and (constantly kept themselvet 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Tbe Asiatic Society of Parift has announced the intended publication of a 
^ond edition, lithographed, in 8vo. of the Chinese and Latin Vocabulary of 
Basil de Glemona. It is expected to appear in 1830. 

M. Kiaproth has resumea his Supplement to the same Vocabulary, which 
^ become a work of indispensable utility to the Chinese student, m>m the 
jll«ged slovenly manner in wnich the latter part of Dr. Morrison's Dictionary 
has been sent into the world. 
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Under the title of Swloi$e IndfhEurofietme, Mr. £icldkoff is mgftged on a 
work intended to show the connection between the Sanscrit and the principal 
languages of Europe. 

M. Vnller has announced that he will very shortly publish a Pers^ Lexi- 
con, containing all the words that are found in the Gulistan of Sadi, the poem 
of Djami on the Lores of Joseph and'Znl^ikha, in ihe edition of Pend-nuneh, 

Sublished by M. de &icy, and in some Fragments of the Historical Work of 
lirkhond. 



A learned Bavarian, Professor Neumann, who has visited Paris for the ex- 
press purpose of studying Chinese, has undertaken a translation of a work not 
less difficult from its subject than its style— one of the Metaphysical Treatises 
of the celebrated Tchu4u. 



The Rudiments of the Hindustani Language have jost been publi^ed in a 
thin Volume in 4to. by M. Gardn de Tassy, at Paris. He says, that Shakes- 
pear's excellent Grammar rendered it unnecessary for him to give a more 
extensive work. In his pre&ce M. de Tassy mentions the great encourage- 
ment giveti to the study of Hindustani by the present Frendi (^vemor of Pon- 
dich<Sry, M. le Vicomte Eugjbae Desbassavns de Bichemont, who founded a 
Royal College at that place in 1826, which now reckons thirty-four scholars, 
in whose education the study of Hindustani forms an essential brandi. The 
author at the same time acknowledges the due care bestowed by the East 
Xndia Company on the study of this important dialect 

M. Fraehn has made a Report to the Academy of St. Petersburgh, on the 
printed books, the MSS. ana the maps contained in the Muue Asiatique, 
The Library, properly so called, contains 1159 numbers; the Arabic, Persian, 
and Tuikish MSS.BSl Nos.; the printed and MSS. Chinese and Manddiou 
books, 281; the Japanese ditto, 28; thelibetian, Mongol, andCalmuck,180; 
Miscellaneous, or MSS. of other Oriental Languages, sudi as the Armenian, 
Syriac, Malay, &c. lOd; Maps and Plans drawn by natives of the East, 12; 
by Europeans, 2. 

Professor Bopp, of Bonn, will shortly publish a Sanscrit Grammar in Latin, 
containiDg a summaiy of the most practical parts of his large German Grammar 
of the same language. 

M. Roorda van Eysinga has translated from the Malajr into Dutch, and 
printed at Batavia, in one volume, 4ta The Crown of the ^ng$ tfBuchtuimt a 
work whif^ may be considered, according to the expression of the translator, as 
the Crown of Malay MSS, It was written originally in Arabic, and contiuas 
the principles of government according to the Mussulman system, supported by 
examples taken nom the History of the most celebrated Buchanan monarchs. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
Fbom July to October^ 1829> inclusiye. 

THEOLOGY. 

1 CoUectk) SelectaSS^EcdesiaPatniiii, &c. Tom. IX.— XIV. 8to. Paris, eadi 9i. 
f Gregoire, Hiftoire des Sectet Religieiues. Tom. IV. 2de partie, et Tom. V. 8vo. 

PariM, ISt. 6d. 
9 FMIon, Cofrespoadaoce de, pabBte poor la premidre foit tur les liSS. origtoaux, 

et la plopart in^iU. Tom. XI. et dernier. 8vo. Porii. 88.— The 11 Tolt. 

complete, 41.88. 

4 Cieoaer et Giii£niaat» Religions d'Antiquit^, consid^rdes principalement dans leurs 

Ibnnes sjrmboliqaes et mythologiqaes. Tom. 11. Idre partie. 8vo. Parit. ISs. 

5 Vincent, Voes snr le Protestantisme en France, f tol. 8vo. Parii. ISs. 

6 Majneao, le Genie do Sacerdoce, on la Oloire des Bons Pr^tres. 8?o. Paris, 68. 

7 Cerati, dn C^libat et du Marriage des Pr&tres chez teas les peuples. 8va Ports. 9s, 

8 (Egger, le Vrai Messie, on PAnden et le Nouvcau Testament examines d'apres les 

prindpes de la tansiie de la Nature. l2rao. Paris. 4s. 

9 Hase, K. Gnosis oder Evangeliscbe Gionbenslehre. Sr Bd. 8vo. Laptig. lOs. 

10 HengslraberKt Dr. Christologie des alten Testaments. Ir Theil in S Abtheilungen. 

gr. 8vo. Ber^. 14s. 
U Hottenos redivivns, oder Dogmatik dor Evangelisch-Lotheriscben-Kirche. 8fo. 

Laptig, 7s. 6d. 
It Pentatendios Hebraic^ et Greed ; recognovit. Dr. Schumann. Vol. L 8vo. maj. 

I^Rfpdur. IL 
IS BosenmnUeri, Dr. Scholia in Vetos Testamentum. Pars III. rol. L Jesaias. 

Edit. 9a. 8vo. mai. Leipsig, 12s. 

14 Scfalegd, J. K. Ti Kitchen nud Rerorroations Gescbichte von Norddentsddand, 

&c. t Thie. gr. 8to. Hamuner. ll. 2s. 66, 

15 Schreiber, Dr. Allgemeine Religionslehre nach Vemnnft mid Offenbamng. f r Tbi. 

gr. 8to. Freilmrg. 6s. 

16 Clausen, Dr. KirchenrerAusmig, Lehre nnd Bitus des Katbolidsmus und Protes- 

tantismos. tr ond 3r Bd. 8vo. Neustadt, 6s. 

17 Gebbard, F. H. sein Biblisches Handbacb der Glaobeiis-uud Sittenlehie. Ir ThL 

gr. 8to. Halle. 12s. 6d. 

LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 

19 Roisi, Tnut^ do Droit P^oal. 3 toL 8to. Pang. ll. 

80 Mackeldev, Histoire des Sources du Droit Romain, trad, et aug* de nates par 
Poncelet. ISroo. Poni. 4s. 

21 Becneil g6a6ral des Andennes Lois I^ran^aises par Isambert, Talllandier, et De* 

€xm, &c Tom. XIV. deux parties. 8to. Paris. Tom. XV. et XVI. each 88. 

22 Locr6, Lerislation Civile, Commerciale, et Criminelle de la France. Tom. XVL 

8fO. Paris. 9s. 
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i$ BUIimrd, Projet de Code Noir poor les Col<«i«t Ifngmm, 4to. Fmit. 

t4 Lerminier, Introduction g^n^rale a lliistoire du Droit. 8to. Parit. 9b. 

t5 Blame, Dr. Gmndriss des Pandektenrechts. gr. 8vo. Hmlie, 4s. 

t6 Walter, Dr. Lehrboch des Kirchenrechts. Rto. Bonn. 15s. 

tr Hugo, Ratter, Beitnige car curUtttlBcWaBocber-KenBtnisi. SrBd.8vo. Bertm, 9u 

SB Rejscher, Dr. Sammlang der Wdrtenbergischen Gesetie. Ir Bd. gr. 8vo. 

ShtttgaH. 15s. 
99 Martin, Dr. Lehrbndi det TtutBchaD gaoMben Grtntiaal-Reehts. gr. 8? o. Heidd- 

berg. 11. 
90 FenerlMch, A. tod, aktentniissige Darttellong merkwnrdiger Verbicchen. tr Bd. 

gr. 8to. GtesfCfi. li. 
31 Dppert, Dr. die Lehre vom Patronate nach den- GnmdsiitBen des Kanooiadien 

Recbts. gr. 8to. Oimen. Sa. 
3t Barth-Bartenheini, J. L. C. Sjstem der bsteneichiachen administratifen PoliaeL 

SrBd. gr. 8vo. Wim. ll. 
53 Beigmajr, J. F. das biirgerlicbe Recht der K. K. 6s erreicbiscben Armee. fr tbL 

gr. 8to. WiiH, 6s. 
34 Eisoidacker, Dr. W. Ueber die Entstebang. Entwickelong and Aosbildanc des 

Biirgerrecbtes im alten Bom. Mit einer Vorrede Ton A. U. L. Heeren. Am- 

bwrg* 8vo. 8s. 

MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

36 Tennemann, Manael de Phistclre de la Pbilosophie, trad, de rAUemand, p^r Vidor 

Cousin, t vol. 8vo. Parii. II. 
ST Saj, J. B. Cours d'Economie politique pratique. Tom. V. 8vo. Paris. 9a. 

38 Diicbatel, de la Cbarit6 dans ses rapports avec I'^Ut moral et le bien-4tre des 

classes inf<§rieures. 8to. Parts. 9s. 

39 Boutmy, Considerations sur les r^ultats importans du nouveau mode d'6docatioQ 

invent^ par M. Jacotot, £cc 8vo. Pmrit, f s. 6d. 

40 Dorietc, Trut^ coroplet de la M^tliode Jncotot* rendue accessible a toutet les in- 

telligences, &c. 8vo. Parti. 4s. 6d. 

41 Hej, Josepb, Die la Methode Jacotot. 8vo. Paris. Ss. 

4i Laroche, TBiiscigneroent Univenel de M. Jacotot en presence de reoseignemeot 
universitaire. Svo. Panf« fs. 6d. 

43 Durif au, Exaroen critique et raisonn6 de Tenseignement dii universe!, ou Metbode 

Jacotot. 8vo. Pant, 

44 Gouroff, Essai sur Thistoire des Enfans trouv^s, depuis les terns let piua anciens 

jusqu'i nos jours. 8vo. Parit, 4s. 

45 BouilTy, Porteieiiille de la Jeunesse, ou la morale et I'bistoiie enseigD^es par des 

exeroples, &c Tom. I. e( II* lOmo. Pons, eacb ts. 0d. 

46 Almanach des Bons Conseils poor 1850. 18mo. Pane Is. 6d. 

47 Beugnot, des Bauques f ubliqnes de pret sur gage, et de ieurs inoonv^nieoa. Bfou 

Parts. 

48 Asdllon, Fr. Pensto tor rbomtBe, sea rapports et ses int6r^ t w6L Ifmow 

Berltn. l6s. 

49 Nfbenitts, Fr. ueber die Natur und die Ursacben des offentlicbea Credits, gr. B^ipt 

Karbruhe. ll. Is. 

50 Ke^serlinffk, Dr, die Wissenscbaft vom Menscben Geiste. 8vo. Ber<iti* 78. 

51 Scbnabel, Dr. General-Statistik der europiiiscben Staaten mit vorsiigUcber Beiikk- 

sicbtigung der Kaiserthumes Oesterr^bs. . t Thle. gr. 8vo. iVi^. 19s» 
59 Weber, H. von, Handbacb der psjrcbiscben Anthropolo^. gr. 8vo. T^l^gen. lOs. 
53 Weinbold, Dr. C. A. Do* Olekhgewicbt der BevSlberang, als Grandjage der 

WohUkrt der GeseUsohafI und der Familieii. 8vo. Leipng, ts. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

56 Pouillet, Elemcns de Physique exp^rimeutale et dc M^t6orok)gic* "Fom. IX. lere 
partie. 8vo. Parit, 
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58 Jacobi, Dr. Fondamenta nova theoria) fimctioDam ellipticaram. 4to. maj. Komgt' 
ka^, iSt. 

NATUILiL SCIENCES. 

60 Marcel de Serres, O^gnosie des Terrains Tertiaires. 4to. Pari*, 7s. 

61 Desooartils, Flore pUtoresgue et m^dicale des Antilles* Livraisons CXXXVLA 

CL. 8to. Pom.' eaGh4fS. 
6f Honboldt et Kontb, RerisiQa des Gcanun^ pobli^es dans les Nprp Oeneta ft 

Species Plantarum. livraison V. — DC. folio. Ports, each 21. 88. 
6S Boperrejr, Yojage antoor du Monde. Zoolofie. liv. XII. 4to. Parit, Its. 

64 — > Botamquc. livmisoas V. VI. VII. 4to. 

Paris, each 12s. 

65 Lesson, Histoire Natuxelle des Oiseaoz Mouches. Dvsns. VI.— IX. gr. in 8to. 

Pans, each 5s. 

66 Werner, Atlas des Oiseaux d*Earope. Livraiaons XIV. XV. 8vo. Peril, each, 

noir, Ss. color, 68. 

67 Buhamel, Trait6 des Arbres fruitiers, par Poiteaa et Turpin. folio. LiTraisons 

Un.— LVL Paris, each SOs. 

68 Goerin, loonographie du Regne Animal de M. le Baron CuTier. Iivfaiso«s IL et 

m. 8yo. 6s. color. 15b, : 4to. 10s. color, fOs^ 

69 DopoDchel, Hist. Nat. des ^pidoptdres de France — Nocturnes' Tom. IV. Sde 

partie, Dvraisoiis IX. — Xlil. 8vo. Parti, each Ss. 

70 f^dnet, Voyage antoui du Monde — Botaniqae. livraisons IX. X. 4to. Parti. 

each 12s. 

71 A. deSaint-Hilaire, Jnssieu, et Cambess^es, Flora Brasilis Meridionalis. linsos. 

Xa. XUL 4to. Porti. each 158.; foHo, /^. color. 31. 

72 WiUot, &c. Faune Franpaise Teste et Planches, lirraisons XXIXI. XXIV. ;gr< 

8to. Parti, each. 
7$ Teraminck» NoaTeau Recoeil des Planches colori^ d'Oiseaox. livraisons IXXlXt 
LXXX. 4te. Porii. e^h lOs. ; folio, iSs. 

74 Redoni^, Choix des plus belles fleurs prises dans diffexeutes families du reflie v4« 

g^tal. Livraison XV. XVI. 4to. jii^. color. 12s, 

75 F. CuTier, Hist Natorelle des Mammiferes. Livraison LX. folio. Paris. 15s. 

76 Dccandolle, Collection de M6moires sur diff^rens parties du lUgn^ V6g6ta]. lAw, 

V. OmbeUiftres, 4to. Paris. 

77 Loiselear-DeskMigchamps, &c. Flore g^n^rale de Franoe~Phan6rogamie. Livrms. 

Vn.— VUI. 8vo. Paris, each 68. 
7S Planches de Seba, accomp. d'un texte mis au conraut do la Scieiiee. LiTimisoiis 
XXXI. XXXII. folio. Porti. each 48. 

79 Uericart de Thuiy, Consld^tions g6ologiqoes «t ph^rsi^ues sur la cause du jail- 

Itsteinent des eaoz des poits foris ou f>ntaines artifioielles, &c. 8to. Porti. 7s. 

80 De}«yi et Boisduval, Iconographie et Hist. Nat. des col^optdres d 'Europe. Lit*. 

L et IL 8vo. Jig. Paris, each 6s. 

81 Covier et Valenciennes, Hist Nat des Poiiioos. Tom. IV. Sto. Paris. Jig. noir^ 

14e. ; color. 94s. ; pap. vcLfig. color. 28s. ; 4to.^^. notr, IBs. ; color. 28s. 
8t rinm SilesiB, scripseniBt Wimmer et Grabowsky. Pars II. 8vo. Breiiatt. 6s. 
8S Zoocarini, Dr. Flora der Otgend urn Miinchen. ir ThI. 12roo. Miinchen, 7s. 

84 Scbiftr, M. Tnerische Flora. SrThl. 8to. TVief. 78. 6d. 

85 Flora Brasiiiensis, ed. de Martins. Vol. II. Pars I. 8fo. maj. Shtttgardt. 15s. 

86 Agatdh, C Aj Species AI^Mnm. Vol. IL Pali I. 8vo. Ore0toaU. 78. 6d. 
^ Spenner, F. C. L. Flora Fribnrgensis. 3 tom. 8vo. Freiburg, 18s. 

^ Blm, Fiori JatSB ettetofauirai adjaoentiiini. Fascic. Xl.--Xiy. folio.. BruteUis. 
each, plain, 14s. ; color. 18s. 

MEDICAL SaENCES. 

90 Cloquet, Jules, Anatomic de I'Homme. Lirraisons XLV. XLVL folio. Parii. > 

each ds. 
91 Manuel d'Anatomie descriptire du Corps Uomain. livraisons XXXVUI. 

— XLI. 4to. Porti. each 4s. ; color. 7s. 
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9S Bfcacbet, lUcberdiei An>toraiqaei» &a Mr le SjudoM Vciiieiu, &c livm. IV. 
foKo. Peril. lOt. 

93 Lftfood, R^berches pntiquet tor let prindpalet dUfbraitds da CoqM bttOMin. 

Smt paitie. 4to. Pmrit. 

94 Naocbe, des Maladies propret aoz FeouBat. t toI. 8«o. Parii. 10s. 6d. 

95 Charpentier, de la Nature at 4tt Tratteueiit de rHjdroc^pbale-aigiie det Eofim. 

8vo. Park, 6t. 

96 M6rat et Lent, Dictiomiaire de Mati^ Midtcale et de Th^rapentique gtntele. 

Tom. I. 8to. Pom. 7t. 
9f Aadral, Cliidque Midicale, oa Choix d'obtervatioiu recaeilfiet i raosi^tml de la 
Cbarit^, tde MUIod, revue, conig^, rt augiuent6e. Vol. I. II. 8to. Parts. 15s. 

98 ClieTalKer, Richard et OaillaunM, Dictionnaire des Drogues simples et compoa6es. 

Tom. V. 8vo. 4s.— -The 5 toIs. complete, ll. 14s. 

99 Lugol, M^molre sur r£mplot de llode dans les maladies scropbuleoses. 8vo. Porw. 

Ssi6d. 

100 Rouz, Histoire M6dicale de TArro^e Franfaise en Mor^e pmdaot la Campagne 

de 1828. 8vo. PaHt. 4s. 

101 Bccamier, Recbeichet sur le traitenent da CoDoer par la compression, &c. t vol. 

8to. Peril. 15s. 
lOf Fod4r4, Esaai tb^oriqae et pratique de pneomatologie bamaine, flee 8vo. Stnh 
btmrg, 4s. 

103 BancaC Manoel Piatiqae de U litbotritk. 8to. Paris. 58. 

104 MaboQ, R6chercbes sor la Si^ et la natore des Tcignes. Rvo. fg, Parii. 10s. 

105 Gerdy, Anatomie des formes ezt^rieures da Corps humain, appm^u^ a U pein- 

tore, a la scolptore, et & la cbinirgie, avec atlas. 8vo. Pom. 10s. 

106 Annuaire Medico<^birogicaI, on Repertoire g^n^ral de Clinique, 3aie aon4e. 8to. 

Peril. 8s. 
lOr Cbelius, Dr. Handboch der Cbirargie. Ir und ft Bd. cr. 8vo. HeideXb. tl. lOi. 

108 Rliion, Dr. die Unirerntaten Deutschland in medidnlscii-natarwissenschaftlicbcr 

Hinsicht betracfatet. 8ro. Heidelberg, 10s. 

109 Ebermaier, Dr. Ueber den Sdiwarom der Scbadelknocheo. 4lo. IHimeldmf. 10s. 

110 Hartmann, Dr. Pharmacologia dvnamica. f vol. (Wo. Wim. II. lOs. 

111 Meckel, Prof. System der vergleichenden Anatomie. 4r ThI. gr. 8?o. Halle. 15s. 
llf Joseph!, Dr. M. Grundriss der Militiir-Staatsarsnejr-Kande. gr. 8ro. Berlin, lOs. 
113 Berends, Dr. Vorlesongen bber praktiscbe Arxnei-wissenscbaft. 7r Bd. gr. 8vo. 

Berliu. 9s. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

115 Dictionnaire Technologiqoe, on Nouveau DictioBoaire Univenel des Arts et Me- 

tiers, &C. Took Xy. 8to. a?ec planches. livralsons XXIV. et XXV. 4lo* 
Peril. iSs. 6d. 

116 Encyclop^die Modeme, ou Dictionnaire abr4g6 des Sdenoes, des Lettres» et des 

Arts. Tom. XVL— XVIL 8to. Peril, each Its. 

117 Roche-Ajroon, De la Ca valeric. Tom. IL 8vo. Peril. 6s. 6d« 

118 O' Hier de Grandpr6, Repertoire Polyglotte de hi Marine, (Anglais, Espagool, 

Allemand, Italien, Portugais, et Frau9ai8). t voL 8vo. Peril. IL Is. 

119 Chrbtian, Description des Machines et prod^^ specifics dans les brevets dlntea- 

tion, &c Tom. XVI. 4to. Peril. 11. 5s. 
ISO Manvillon, F. W. ueber die Leitung des £inqoartierungs-Wessens. gr. 8?o. 

Esten, 7s. 
121 Mitis, J. E. von, Carles-Briicke oder Bescbreibmiif der erstea Stahl-Rettenbrucke 

in Wien. er. 8vo. Wien, 7s. 6d. 
tH Ehrenfels, J. M. von, die Bienenxocht. Ir ThI. gr. 8vo. Prag, 8s. 
123 Clsner, J.Q. Uebersicht der europiiiscben vcredelten Schaisocht S Bde. gr. 8va. 

Prag> Its. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 

125 Colooel Rottiers, Description des Monameos de Rhodes. lifniisoos IIL — XI. 

tree texte. 4to. BruxeUet, each Its. 
116 Melling» Voyage Pittoresqae dans les Fynn6e% Fnuifaises. limusons IX. X. 

folio-obloDg. Paris, f I. 
W LetarouUly, Edifices de Rome Moclene. Livnusons XVI. et XVII. folio. P»u. 

eacli 8s. 
Its CoHection d'Antiqnit^s Egjptiennes, recneillies par M. le die? alicr Palin, p«ibli6es 

par MM. Dorow et Klapfotb, &c. 36 planches, fotio. Paris. 41. 
]t9 Chabert, Galerie des Peintres. Liyraisons XXXL XXXII. folio. Paris, each 11. 
150 Galerie des Musiciens o^l^bres, &c. »rec Notices biograpbiques, &c. Lrvsn. III. 

folio. Paris, 15s. 
131 CoiiteBpofains Etrangiers, Rccueil iconogrephiqoe des Strangers les plus c6ldbces» 

&c. liT. VIII. folio. Ports; Its. 
13t Laborde, Monamens de la France. Uv. XXX. folio. Paris. t4s. 
138 VUlenenTe-Bargemont^ Monomena des Gri»ds*Maltres de I'Ordre de Sdnt-Jean- 

de-Jerasalem. liTraisonV. 8vo. Paris, Its. 

134 Gaathier, les plos beanx Edifices de Glues et de ses envtrans. Lhr. XXIV. 

folio. Paris, each 8s. 

135 Sappho, Bion, MosChns— Recoeil de Compositions dessiB6es par GIrodet et 

riries par Chatillon avec la traduction, &c. par Gtrodet et Coopfaw livrsas. 
II. ni. 4to.j%. Paris, 51. 

136 Maaob; Ruines de Pompei, continue par Gao. Uw, XXVII. folio. Parti. S7s« 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

138 Dictionoaire Historiqoe, on Biographie Universelle Chusique, par le G6n^ral 

Beanvais, ec une Sod^t6 de gens de Icttres. Liv. XII. et dem. 8to. Paris, 8s« 
The If livraisons complete in 3 vols. 5l. 

139 Bttmoires d'ane Femme de Quality, sur Lonis XVIIL sa Conr et son rdgne. Ton. 

lU. et IV. 8to. Ptfrif. 11. 

140 dn CardiDal Dubois. Tom. III. et IV. 8vo. Parti. 11. 

141 historiqoes et anecdotiques du Ducde Richelieu. 6 vol. 8to. Paris, 31. 

]4f de Gabriellt d'Estr^es. Vol. I. et II. 8ro. Parti, ll. 

143 de Madame la Marquise de Montespau. Tom. L totlL 8to. Parti. IL 

144 complets et anthentiqnes dn Doc de Saint-Simon sur le sidde de Loub 

XIV. et la Reoenoe. Tom. v.— XIV. 8vo. Paris, each 9s. 

145 de Vidocq. Tom. IV. 8vo. Porti. 10s. 

146 d'on For9at, on Vidocq de?Ml6. Tom. IV. 8to. Paris, IDs. 

147 de M. de Bonrrienne, sur Napol^n, le Directoire, le Consulate I'Em- 

pire, et la ResUuration. Tom. V.— VIII. 8vo. Pturis, «1. 
148 do Venitien Jacques CasanoTa de Seingalt. Tom. XIL XIII. XIV. et 

dernier. ISroo. Porik. 14s. 
149 et Melanges historiquet et litt6rures, par le Prince de Ligne* Tom. V. 

8to. Paris, 9s. 

]50 d*on Prare Regicide. Tom. L et II. 8vo. Paris, ll. 

151 Flaasan, Histoire do Concris de Vienne. 3 rols. 8vo. Paris, t7s. 

15f Roojoox, Histoire des Rois et des Docs de Br6tagne. Tom. IIL et IV. Svo, 

Porti. ll. 

153 Histoire des Combats d'Abonkir, de Trafolgar, de Dssa, et des autres batailles na- 

vales, &c. 8vo. Paris, 10s. 

154 Chod'zco, Histoire des Legions Polonaises en Italic sons le commandement da 

G^n^ral DombrowskL t vol. 8vo. Paris, ll. 

155 Jacques de Guise, Histoire de Hainaut. Tom. V. lere partie. 8vo. Paris, If s. 

156 Frevctnet, Vovage autour du Monde, 1817— 18f0, Rdation Historique. Livrsns 

XIU. XIV. 4to. Parw. 16s. 
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157 Duperrejr, Vojagc satoar do Monde, 18fS— 1825, Relation Historique. lirm 

II. 4to. Parii. 16s. 

158 De Beaujoor, Voyage Militaire dans I'Einpire Ottoman. Tom. L 8vo. Parii. 10s. 

159 CoVoction desMeiHeores Dissertatioog, Notket, et Trait^ narticaiiers rehiti/s i 

I'histoire de France, &c. Tom. XI. et XIL (6ine Uvraison^. 8to. Paris, ^o 
be completed in 18 vol.) each 8t. 

160 Dictionnaire G^ographique Universe! . Tom.VI.deos parties. 8vo. Parti, each 9s. 

161 Biographic UniTerseUe et Portative <les Contemporaiiu. 1^ partie, Liv. XLVI. 

Sme partie, Livraisons XXVII. — XXX. 8vo. Ports, each Ss, 
169 Collection des M^rooiies relatifii d lliistoire de France. Sde serie, Tom. LXXVU. 

— LXXVIII. et dernier. 8vo. Parit. 16s. 
165 Desbajes, Histoire de TAbbaye Royale de Juaai^ges. 8vo. tUuen, 8s. 
I6i Lerasseor, La Fajette eo Am^rtoue en 1824 et IQHb, on Journal d'un Vojage 

aux Etats Unis. 2 voL 8vo. Paris, ll. 

165 Dcville, H»t. du Chateao-Giiillaid, ei du Si^e q«'ii soutiot coatre PbiKppe 

Auguste en 1205 et 1204. 4to. Roueiu ll. 4s. 

166 Stendhal, IVomcnades dans Rome, f toIs. 8to. Paris, ll. 

•1^ Bovet (aoden Arch^vAqwe de TodosseX dot Dynasties £gy ptiennea. 8vo. Par. 4ii. 

168 Comte de VilleneuTe, Statistique do dcpartetnent dei Boaches da Rb6iie. Tom. IV. 

4to. UmmiUm. 

169 Froment, la Police d^voii^ depuis la Restauration, &c. Tom* III. 8vo. Psris. 10s. 

The three toIs. complete, 50t. 
270 Collecdon des Chroniqiiea NatioMles Fran9oisea— Froissart Tom. X. Poesies. 

8vo. Paris, 8s. — The collection complete in 47 voh. 8vo. 8s. each. 
in Barfieie, U Cour et la Ville toas Lonb XIV. Louis XV. eiXVI.,ou BMiatioiis 

historiques, tir^ des manoscrits in^dits. 8to. Paris. 9s. 

172 Malte-Brnn, Pr^is de la Geographic UniTcrselle. Tom. VIII. et dernier. 8vo. 

Patii. I6k — 5 Cartes compleraentaiies poor jmndre a TAtlas, in 4to. 6«. 

173 Saint-Bdroe, Amoors et Galanteries des Rois de France, M^moires historiqnes for 

les Concubines, Maitresses, et Favorites de ces Princes, depuis le commence- 

mcnt d^ la Mooarchie rasqu'au r6gne de Charies X. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, ll. 
If 4 Fakao, de TEtat actuel de la Monarchie Portugaise et des cinq oanses de sa d^- 

ca<|ence. 8to. Ports.. 5s. , 
179 StiTarlus, S. F. B. Briefe uber die Mjtbologie dtr Griecben and Romer. ev4. 

Lamgo. 7s. 

176 M^moire descriptif sur la For^t Imp^rfale de BriaK>wlesa en Utbuainie. gr. 4to. 

Warsehau. 12s. 6d. 

177 Oefele, A. die letzten Johamriler anf Rhedus. 2 Thie. 8vo. Lriftig^ 15s. 

178 Rauschinck, Dr. AUganeine Haotcbronik der Deutschen. 5te Abtblg. gr. 8vo. 

Leipiig. 15s. 

179 Tillier, A. Ton, Oeschichte der Enropiischen Menscbeit im Mittdalter. Ir Thl. 

gr. 8vo, Franckfiirt. 7s. 6d. 

180 Mannert, Getehicbte der alten Dentschen, besonders der Franeken. - gr. 8vo. 

• Stuttgart. 12s. 6d. 

181 Martens, C. von, allgemdne Geschichte der TOrken-Kriege in Ettropa Ton 1556 

bis 1812. 2r Bd. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 6s. 

182 Scheller, K. F. A. Shight-Bok der Stad Bransw^. gr. 8to. Brmuuekweig. 

79.64. • 

183 Wotake, J. C. Bemerknngen iiber die Gewiisser die Ostseekuste and die Bcs- 

chaffenhdt des Bodens im Konigneich Preussen. 4to. KiMgAarg. 12s. 

184 Horschelmann, Erd-Volks-nnd Siaatenkunde von Deutschland. 8vo. Berlta. 8s. 
- 185 Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischeii Reiofaes. Tom. IV. et V. 8vo. Past. 

POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 

186 Suite du Repertoire du Th^tre de Madame. Livrsns VII.— XX. 52mo. Pons. 

each Is. 6d. 
!87 Nota, Coramedie di, con un saggio storico-criticd deMa Cooimodia l(alii»na dal 

Prof. Salfi. 5 vol. 12mo. Partgi. 245. 
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t8B Ralevj, Le Caur Demetrius, tngddie en 6 Mtet et enWsI 8vOr P«^ 6%'. ' 

189 Louis, Roi de Bavidre, Poesies, trad, par Dnckett. 2 vol. ISnio. Pans. 12a. 
i90 Histoire dn Cbatelain de Coucy et de la Dame de Fa^el, Poeoie conposi daM 

le Xine sieeie, «t niise en ran9ois par Crapelet. gr« 8vo.^. FoWk 95s. 
191 Ananlt, Catherine de M^icis ana Etats de Blois, drame historique en 5 actes, 

8vo. Pmn. 6t. 
I9f Souvenirs ec Regretf du Vieil Amateur Dramatique. 6 Livraisons, ooec ^6 

plttncha au piedU 18roo. Pans, 24s. 
198 Beer, M. Stroensee. IVmuerspiel in 5 Aufcugeu, 8to. ShOtgardt, 6s. 
194 InuDermann, R. die Schule der Frommen. Lustspiel in 3 Auftiigeii. 8vo. Stutt- 

^ardt. Ss. 

190 Ochieuschlfiger, A.dieOotterNordens. Episches Gedicht in 3 Biicbem. Ausdem 

Diinischen Von G. Tb. Lesis. 8vo. Leiptig. 78. 6d. 
196 Paoer, Fr. Jakobea, Kpnigin der NiederUnde. Scbauspiel in 3 Akteo* 8yo» 
Otterrodt, 2s. 6d. 

NOVEJL-S AND HpMANCES. 

198 La R^rme en 1560, ou le Tumnlte d'Amboisc. Soenes bistoriques. Sro. 

Paris. 98. 

199 Jeau-sans-peur, Due de Boorgogne. Scenes bistoriques. lire partie, BCort du 

Due dX)rI6aiis, Novcmbre, 1407. Bvo. Parish 9s. 
SQO Ai^. Lafontaiue, la NouveUe Arcadie, ou I'lnterieur de deux Fanulles. i to|. 

12ino. Paris, 146. 
iOl Le Convent de Baiano, Cbronique du XVIe sidcle, eztraite det Archifes de 

Naples, &c par M.P. L. Jacob. 8to. Parti. 7s. 6d. 
MS Zscbokke, Le Gal6rien. 2 vol. Itmo. Paris. 7s. 

204 F. Dems, Ismael Ben Kaizar, ou la Decouverte du NouTeau Monde, romati his- 
torique. 5 vol. 12100. Porif. 11. 
905 Bulgarin, Ivan Wyjighine, ou le Gil Bias Russe, trad, par Ferry de Pignj. 4 vol. 

12mo. ll. Is. 
206 Mne Pichler, La Deviance de Bude» roman historique, tir^ des guerres des 

Allemands et des Hongrois'contre les Turcs. 4 vol. 12nx>. Paris, 16s, - 
S07 Koch (Paul de) La Feroiue, le Man, et I'Amant* .4 vol. 12ido. Porif. 16s. 
208 Pichler, C. die Wiedereroberung von Ofen. 2 thie. 8vo. Leijnig, 15s. 
S09 Nikolai, G. die G^weibfen oder der.Kantor aus Fichtenbagen. Humoreske in 2 

Thle. 8vo. Bertin, Ids. 
210 MnUner's NoveUen. Ir thl. der Kaliber. 16mo. Ldptig. 5s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

til Scfarettinger, M. Versnch eines vollstiindigen Lehrbuchs der Bibliothdc*Wissen- 
schaft 2 Bde. 8vo. MUnchen. I3s. 

212 Corpus Scriptorum Historiss Byzantinss : Cunstantini Porphjrogenit. Vol. I. 8vo. 

maj. Bonn, 19s.— Ch. script ll. 5s. — Cb. roembr. ll. 10s. 

213 Tsschimer, U. Opuscula Acadeniica. Ed. J. F. Winser. 8vo. maj. Leipsig, 10s. 

214 Haenel, Dr. Catakgi libroruro MSS. qui in Biblbthecis Gallia, Helvetiss, His- 

panisB, LusitanisB, Belgii, Britanxuss Mag., asservantur. Fosc. I. 4to. maj. 

Leipsig. 10s. 
US Lindberg, J. C. de Inscripcione Melitensi Phosnicio^GrsBca ; cum VII. tab. 8vo. 

maj. CspenWeii. 7s. 
216 Plaioob Dialog^ duo: Gorgias, Thesletns. Edid. L. Fr. Heindorfius. Vol. II. 

8vo. maj. Berlin. Ids. 
tl7 Curtius, Dr. de Antiquis Italiie incolis. Pars L 8vo. Gri^swald, 3s. 6d. 
21$ Homems Slavtcis dialectis cognata lingua scriptit. Ecf. Dankovsky, IlBados. 

Lib. I. 1 — 50. 8vo. LeipM. 2s. 
219 Struve, Dr. Quawtionum de Dlalecto Hetodoti Specimen. 4to. maj. K'6nigtb€rg. 

2s. 6d. 
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StO Koliidci» Vhmt^ttm^^ o« da v6riuble auteur de VVkde et de rOdysa^e. 

IbUo. Burn. 30t. 
fit 1 BibttoUwca CbNica ImUm, edesie Levoiik LimBisons XUV. et XLV Pliim 

Hilt. Nat. torn. V.— Sensea Tr«ffedi»» torn. I^-^iceronb Ormtionby tom. V. 

—Opera PhUos. ton. IL 12 ▼oT. 8to, Pant, 
9ft Rajnoaard, Obsenrations pbHosophiqoes et greramaticalet irar le Roman de Rou, 

et tur qndqaies idgles de la Langue des Troavdrei ao Xlle sidde. 8to. 

Paris. 5i. 
ttS Qo6raid, la France LU(6raire» QQ Dictioniuure BU)liographiqoe» &c« Livraiaoa V. 

8vo. Parii, 10s. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

)94 (EuTtes de F. B. Hoffmaiui. Tom. IX. et X. 8to. Pom, each 2t. — Hie 10 
vol. complete, 41. lOs. 

MS Simoode de SUmoodi, de la litt^ratare da Midi de TEurope. 3ine Mition. 4 
vol. 8vo. Paris, 36b, 

t96 Le Frondeor, Obserratioiu sar let meors de Paris, et de la Province. iSno. 
Park. 4t. 

927 Jarry de Mancv, Atlas historiqae et chronologiqae dei littiratares anciennes et 
modemei. Livraison XI. folio. Paris, lOs. 66. 

St8 (Eanes de P. £. Leroontey. Edition revue et pi^par^ par Taoteor. Vol. I, et 
II. (to be completed in 5). 8vo. Paris. iSs. 

2S9 Salverte, des Sciences Occulles» ou Essai sur la Magie, Ics Prodiges, et les Mi- 
racles, f vols. 8to. Paris. J 8s. 

fdO Jacobs, Vermischte Scbriften. Tom. III. 8vo. Lapaig, 14s. 

t91 Sa^es, Pr6jug^ de Reputation. 8vo. Porti. lOs. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

SSf Yadjnadattabadha, on la Moit d'Yadjnadatta, Episode de Ramayana, pnbli^ en 

Sanscrit, £(c par A. Loiseleor Deslongcbamp. 8vo. Paris. 4s. 
t5$ Itt'Kiao-Ii, loman Chinois, teste autographic et pubTiC par Levavassear. Liv. I. 

(to form 10 livrsisons). 8vo. Paris. 
234 Vendidad SadC, Ton des livres de Zoroastre, pab!i6 d'aprds le MS. Zend de la 

Bibliotfa^ne du Roi. Livraison II. folio. Paris. 16s. 
SaS Kitab Tequoujm al Booldan, ou GCographie d'Abonl-F^a. Edition antograi^u^ 

d'aprds on manuscrlt Arabe de la Shliotheqoe da Roi, par H. Jony ; revue et 

corrig^e par M. Revnaud. Livraison I. 4to. Paris. 
i36 Miiller, Dr. Historia Merdasidamro, ex Halehensibas Gemaleddini Annalibus ex* 

cerpta. 8vo. roaj. Bona. 4s. 
SS7 Bocthor et Caassin de Paroeval, Dictioanaire Fran^ais-Arabe. Livraisons V. cc 

VI. 4to. Ports, each 16s. 
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Art. I. — I. Reeherches Statuiiques sur le Royaume des Pays 
Ba$. Par M. A. Quetelet, Directeur de i'Observatoire de 
Bruxelles, Professeur au Mus6e, 8cc. Bruxelles. 1829. 8vo. 

2. Reeherches sur la Population, les Naissances, les Dicis, le$ 
Prisons, les Dep6ts de Mendicite, S^c, dans le Royaume des 
Pays Bas. Par M. A. Quetelet, Secretaire de la Commission 
de Statistique du Brabant Meridional, &c. Bruxelles. 1827, 
8vo. 

5. Rapport sur FEtat de P Agriculture dans le Royaume des 
Pays Bas; pendant FAtwee 1827, redigep2Lr Professeur Kops^ 
et public par ordre du Departement de Flnterieur. A la Haye. 
1829. 

4. Le Guide aux Manufactures, ou Exposition Generale des Pro* 
duits de P Industrie Nationale du Koyaume .des Pays Bas. 
Bruxelles. 1826, 8vo. 

5. Verhandeling over der Nederlandischen Koophandel. Door 
J. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries. (Treatise on the Commerce of 
the Netherlands* By J. Van Ouwerkerk de Vries.) Harlem. 
1827. 8vo. 

6. Iffftuence du Commerce sur la Prospetite du Royaume des 
Pays Bas. Par M. Antoine Warin, Membre de la Seconde 
Chambre des Etats Gen6raux, et Juge au Tribunal de Pre- 
miere Instance i Amsterdam. Bruxelles. 1827* 8vo. • 

7. Beleuc/Uuns des Kampfes iiber Handelsjreiheit und Verbot^^ 
system in den Niederlanden. (Explanation of the Contest 
about Free-Trade and Prohibition in the Netherlands.) Am- 
aterdam und Leipsic. 1826. 8vo. 

8. GeuhichtUche Darstellum der Niederlandischen Finanzen* 
(Historical Statement of Uie Finances of the Netherlands.) 
Amsterdam und Leipsic. 1829, 8vo. 

9. De$ Eiats-Gineraux de 1828. Par M. J. L. C. P. Brux- 
elles. 1829. 8vo. 

Among the signs of the times, there are few more remarkable than 
die change which has taken place in the methods adopted to 
determine the relative political situations of different nations. 

▼OL, V. NO. X. B B 
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Formerly tbe importance of tny power couM with dificulty be 
measured otfaerwisf than by the tizd of iti afttiy, the strength of 
its fortresses, and the intimacy of its alliances with other states. 
Tbe aid afforded by history to such inquiries was but trifling, for 
histoiy was then Mrtthodt its two main piUars^^-potiti^ ecoaomy 
and statistics. The chronicles of nations were generally calcu- 
lated to excite disgust, since they presented but a melancholy 
spectacle of the constant sacrifice of the welfare of the people to 
the bad passions of their ambitious rulers. But the politicians of 
tbe present di^ are learning how to ascertain the condition of H 
nation^ by looking into it a little closer; by exatninitig the real 
sources oif its wealth, and the circumstances which influence its 
prosperity or decay ; and by availing themselves of that science 
which teaches them how to calculate from such documents as ate 
ascertained, the probabilities of other elements of society, so as 
eventually to bring the whole before their view. Statistics, as de- 
fined by Professor Achenwall, of Giittingen, (who first gave them 
a name about tbe middle of the last century^ are the exposition of 
the elective components of any political society, oountrj or 
|)1ace( and it seems now pretty generally admitted that this expo- 
sidon must be grounded solely on facts. Vague hypotheses were 
never less esteemed than in the nineteenth century. 

Of the same use as comparative anatomy is to physiology, or 
comparative jurisprudence to legislation, are comparative statistics 
to political economy. It is by them alone, that the relative well- 
bein^ of societies can be determined ; by them the effect of all 
civil institutions be ascertained; and it is by their aid that we are 
enabled to observe and distinguish the working of moral and phy- 
sical causes virith the necessary degree of accuracy. 

We occupy ourselves in England so little with statistics, that it 
seems the* more ^iseful to introduce our readers to the very valu- 
able works of M. Quetelety prefixed to this article. His *' Re- 
searches" are founded almost entirely upon the Netherlands official 
fettims, or are drawn from authentic sources to which he con- 
stantly refers. Thev shonld be in Ae hands of every one who 
^ftfaes to know the Netherlands well, and we shall rely consider- 
ably upon them in the observations we are about to offer. We 
haws <3mected AfHNn odier ouartersi itrfbrtnatton whitrh we tbiok 
tnay lead to illustrate M. QuetekOs Res^rcbes, and may at all 
events be acceptable to snch of our many cduntfy men as are to be 
met ^ith, in the travelling season, at every comer of every meet 
in Holland and Belgium. We cannot undertake to give here any 
thing like the vrfiole of the details which the subject €ompriaes» 
but we shall at any rate supply many facts thaft will be loobMl for 
in the guide-books in vain. 
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'it.TbedHiclMe <>£ the. Uoitod N^tberlands /onus about d» 1 I5th 
put of that of Europe, comprisiogd^l^^^LS? boonieeB or hectares 
of land, of two and a half acres each. This superficies is one* 
mBth of France, and two««ev£ntki of the island oif Great Britain, 
».appears by the following comparison : — 

Netherlands. FniDoe. Great Britain. 

Hectares of kndcolUTated 4,653,636 . 46,000,000 . 12,980,000 
Dittsvaeiikivmted . . 1,383,768 7 

Ditto buiU on. . . . 25,731 V . 7,533,426 . 9,431,760 
RcnmIs and caoab . . , 235^007 ) 



Total . . 6,198,137 • 5^,533,425' . 22,411,760 

The proportion of unproductive land in the Netherlands is 
coDsequeotly less than a fourth, while that of Great. Britain, in- 
diiding Scotland, amounts to a third. As, however> three-fourths 
of Scotland are waste, the proj^ortion lu England and Wales ma^ 
be taken at about the san>e as in the Netherlands. . . In JPrance it 
isoolj one^seventfa, if M. Dupin's estimate be correct; but the 
roads and canals in the Netherlands, which cover a twenty-sixth 

r of the kingdom, are at least ten times more Jiun^erous than 
Dupin rates them at in France, viz. at 9824 metres in length 
to each s<j|uare myriametre; unless, indeed, the smallness of that 
proportion afford a presumption that M. Dupin baa not noticed 
the cross roads, which are comprised in the estimate for -the Ne- 
therlands. 

These calculations are necessary to be borne in mind in consi- 
dering the population, to which, of course, all other parts of national 
Statistics have reference. The force of a state, it has been said, 
may be expressed by the number of its inhabitants divided by the 
extent of its territory, which would be true, if the degree of com- 
fort in which the inhabitants live could at the same time be ascer- 
tabed. PrinAfacie, however, the multiplicatioti of men is a sign 
of the augmentation of wealth, and when we see how incompara- 
bly greater the^ population of the Netherlands is than that of Great 
Britain, France, and almost every other country in Europe, we 
cannot but be priopossessed with ^e opinion, that things tniist ^ 
going on well. The returns for 18^ state it at 6,068,500; 
^hich gives 962£ inhabitants to every square myriametre of 
10^000 hectares, or one to eadi hectare of land; the numbers 
for the same year per myriametre being, in England and Wales, 
8107; in Great Britain, 6930; and in France^ only 5900. The 
yo pqla tio n on tbe 1st of January, 1827, was, according to. the 
«/aar5oe&7e« 6,1 16,935; and ita rate of progression is worthy of 
Aucfa atteojUon# on wjbich account we insert, as the fir^t illustration 

BBS 
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of it, the follbwiDg Table extracted from the offidd returis 
printed at the Hague in 1827- 

McfocmaU cfikt Fopulatimfor Ten Yean, 



Province*. 



Zelmid 

Gueiders 

North Brabant . . 
North Holland .. 
South Holland .. 

Ulf«cht 

Fricsland 

Overvsscl 

dronniguen . . . . 

Drentbe 

liimborg ...... 

Liege 

Namur 

Luxemburg . . • . 

Hainaut 

South Brabant .. 
East Flanders . , 
West Flanders .. 
Antwerp 

The Kingdom 



Population. 



1815. 



111,108 
X64,097 

575,«57 
388,505 
107;947 
176^54 
147.f«9 
135,64« 
46^459 
Se87,61S 
358,185 
164,400 
813,597 
488,595 
441,649 
615,689 
516,324 
891,565 



5,4<4,50f 



1825. 



1«9,319 
t84,363 
3«6,617 
393,916 
438,«02 
117,405 
«0«,530 
160,937 
156,045 
53,368 
391,246 
331,101 
189,393 
<92,610 
546.190 
495,455 
687,«67 
563,896 
393,678 



6.013^78 



Births. 



55,331 

90,869 

100,863 

145,744 

165,741 

41,038 

65,565 

51,951 

51,673 

16,793 

101,781 

113.69:9! 

58,690 

99,949 

183,198 

169,181 

918,830 

191.139 

101.471 



Deaths. 



49,436 

59,818 

69,507 

191,795 

143,850 

99.998 

38,919 

37.479 

30,539 

9,858 

70^9 

89,698 

34,134 

58,695 

118,989 

119,109 

169,834 

141,310 

70,693 



9,015,6461,491,600 430,947 



Maniagea 



10,645 
19,337 
90,380 
34,789 
34,949 

8,989 
15,397 
11,699 
11.499 

3,954 
99,960 
94,387 
19,599 
18,740 
39,591 
36,493 
43,190 
37,889 
93,075 



0i^ 



97 

IS 

1 

909 

148 

30 

46 

13 

37 

3 

5 

«4 

8 

1 

97 
5 
O 
6 
9 



605 



An increase to the amount of 588,976 persons is thus shown 
to have taken place in ten years: and a more recent account 
proves the average annual addition for the five years preceding 
J 828, to be at the rate of 10,982 per million, outstripping die 
more thinly-peopled countries of Russia, Austria, and France, 
whose annual increase respectively per million, M. Dupin says, 
is \0^9,1, 10,114, and 6,536; though. considerably behind Prus- 
sia,. Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, which advance at the 
annual rates of 27,027, 16,667> and 11,111, per million. The 
inhabitants of the Netherlands would thus be doubled in 63 years; 
trebled in 100; quadrupled in 127; and quintupled in 147 years; 
unless the causes which, according to Mr. Malthus's ^eory, 
must have hitherto prevented the population doubling in 25 years, 
should hereafter put a further check on its growth.* 



* It will be perceived bj our subsequent remarks, thttt we are no disdplet of tbat 
school uf political economy oi which Mr. Sadler is the head, and which bases its dec* 
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Comparing the births and marriages in die Netherlands with- 
those of their neighbours, they appear to be more numerous ; 
while the deaths are about equal to those of France, and exceed 
those of Great Britain in the proportion of 3 to £. The account 
stands thus : — 

Netherlands. France.* Great Britain .f 

100 Buths to 2807 Inhabitants 3168 ... . 3534 

100 Deaths 3991 4000 .... 5780 

100 Marrii^ies . . . 13,150 13,490 .... 13,333 

100 Marriages .... 468 Births .... 426 ... . 359 

It is highlj satisfactory to think that if Great Britain gives 
birth to a smaller number of citizens, she preserves them better ; 
a conclusion which the healthiness and cleanliness of our country 
readily induces us to adopt, supported as it is by the above cal- 
culation, and by the tables of mortality for various countries, 
which inform us that the probability of life (or the age at which 
the probability of living or not is the same) b, in the Nether- 
lands, between 22 and 23; in France, between 20 and 21;^ in 
England, between 27 and 28; in Brandenburgh, between 25 and 
26; and in Switzerland,* at 41 years. We may, therefore, as a 
tolerably safe rule to find the population of the Netherlands, mul- 
tiply the annual births by 28, and the deaths by 40; for that of 
France the births by 31 J, and the deaths by 40; and for that of 
Great Britain, the births by 35^, and the deaths by 58. 

The influence of local circumstances upon the production and 
preservation of the human species, is one of the most important 
inquiries that can anywhere be made ; and as we have a few words 
to say upon the subject, we beg attention to the following table, 
compiled from the official documents published by M. Quetelet. 



tiisn concerning populaUon on the priodple that the intensitv of fieconditj varies in 
n invene ratio to the numbers on a given space. Hence it is inferred, that any cares 
vMcfa a gove rn me n t may bestow upon the state of the popnlation, are ahogether so- 
perSaoos, since Natnre herself will interfere when the inhabitants ootgrow the resonrees 
of a cooutry. The principle is so totally contradicted by &cts, that we notice it merely 
for the purpose of protesting against the notion that calculations as to the probable 
ioertase of the people are more arousing than nsefnl. The wastefulness of an existing 
geaerstion, which spends or destroys the capital which, if productively applied, would 
oontribote to the maintenance of the next, cannot be less culpable than the prodigality 
of the father who dissipates the stock that would have enabled his children to produce, 
io tfwir torn, for themselves. 

* Aniniahre da Boreao des Longitudes pour 1828. 

t Sutistictd Illustrations London, \Qtf> M Quetelet does not appear altogether 
MdsM with these numbers, and thinks the difference more apparent than real. We 
^*irii W9 coM refer him to a more authentic coUectioii. 
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Proviotet. 


Rate ef la- 

CfMMof po> 
polatio;! /or 5 


RMto of PopoUtkm ia 18t« to 


EatiooT fe- 
BMloto 

jadeBirUM 


Haflo 




Deatl*. 


Birtba. 


IfarrlBCM. 


MarriM«a 
laaii. 


North Holland.... 
EaMFUmden .... 

Limburg 

Antwerp 

'MmM ....V 

NortbBfabant.... 
Namiu* 


0.040 
0.051 
O.OM 
0.066 
^056 
00)59 
0.06« 
0.065 
0.068 
d.068 
0.069 

ao7o 

0.071 
0.073 
0.078 
0.078 
0X>80 
0.086 
0.087 


94.5 
44.8 

mrA 

48.8 

31.4 

61.4 . 

37.9 

46.t 

56.3 

38.t 

6M 

35.0 

43.6 

40.r 

61.1 

49^ 

63.8 

46.1 

66.0 


83.2 

«8.4 
J9»t 
30.7 
«0.7 
S9.t 
2^.8 
f8.9 
S4.3 
96.1 
27.6 
S3.9 
«6.5 
tt.i 
tTA 
98.9 
f7.9 

tr.i 

«7.8 


104.4 
165.3 
90.3 
14^9 
113.7 
150.0 
150.9 
164.1 
118.f 
14t.9 
131.1 
113^ 
U1.9 
137.7 
136.5 
149.3 
149.9 
128.7 
180.3 


0^66 
0.946 
0.966 
0.M0 

a9ia 

0.974 
0.907 
0.942 
0.939 
a970 
0.952 
a959 
0.937 
0.930 
0.9fl 
0.898 
0.967 
0.944 
0.895 


4.50 
5JJ2 
3.09 
445 
MO 
6.14 
5.06 




5.33 


Utreclit 

9«>ut(i Brabant.... 

Goelders 

$outb Holland.... 

Overywel .,. 

Wekt flanden 

Hainaut 

Oronloguen 

Luxemburg 

Frteslnnd ........ 

Dreqtbc 


4.86 
645 
4.75 
4.74 
440 
6.01 
4.98 
6.17 
5^ 
5.75 
449 






Average for the } 
khigdora.. .. ) 


0.062 


43.8 


ftJ6 


132.4 


0.947 


4.90 


Bo. for 1995 


.. 


41.0 


t7.1 


1273 


0.943 


4^70 



The provinces of Drenthe, Friesland, and Luxemburg thu^ 
appear to be those in which the annual increase is the greatest 
They are entirely agricultural and pastoral **- are more thinly 
peopled than any others — and are the most heaMiyt two of them 
being those in which the proportion of deaths is the smallest in 
the kingdom. The circumstances of their inhabitants, if not so 
wealthy as in other parts, are, at any rate, easy; the wages of 
labour are comparatively high — the poor not numerous — and in 
one of them (Drenthe) the poor colony of Fredericks-oord has been 
the means of employing industriously the indigent classes. A 
gradual increase of population might therefore be looked for, since 
we see a far greater prolongation of life than in other provinces* 
It is remarkable that the intensity of fecundity in these three pro* 
vinces varies extremely; that of Drenthe ranking; among the low- 
est (the 15th) of the nineteen provinces; that ofFrieslaDd being 
high (the 9d); and that of Luxemburg being about the average. 
South Holland is also a province where the rate of increase is 
high, and the intensity of fecundity low ; from which facts we aie 
induced to doubt considerably of the value of any apecutations 
upon pooulation, of which die intensity of fecundity is ttie sole 
basis. The highest fecundity in the Netherlands is in East Flaa* 
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imn, wlMre tiie marriagee are the fewest^ and die amival jncffeaae 
«nller than in any province except North Holland ;v and it is ako 
high in Zeland, where the annual increase is very small. It is 
tni^ that in North Holland and Limburg the increase is slow, and 
the fiscmidity small ; but the circumstances of these provinces are 
identical^ not in their populousness^ (for one is very thickly^ the 
other ^«ry thinljr peopled^) but in their unhealthiness ; the 
dampness of tbeir climate, and the exhalations arising from their 
laanh leads and stagnant waters, beinff well known to all whoare 
■cqnainted with the localities of Alaestricht and Amstelrdam* 
iWe appears, therefore, no reason to believe that the intensity 
of fecundity has any tendency to diminish in< proportion as the 
populatioo becomes denser; on the contrary, it seems a sjnnptoai 
of an annual increase^ and whatever causes promote that mereaie 
sppear to contribute to the fruitfulness rather than to the barrens 
aess of the females of pur species. 

If any additional proof were wanted to show that the degree m 
which the power of reproduction is exercised by a nation* is a difi- 
ferent thing from its rate of increase, it might be urged that tb^ 
proportion of births to a marriage is in Prussia 5|, apd in Great 
iBritain 3|, in both whidi c<mntnes the population is advanciog 
Aster than in ^ Netherlands, where it is 4^. Hie average issue 
of marriages tfiroughout Europe is, according to Von Malcfaqs,* 
4 children ; and the annual increase in Europe 2 per cent, ou 
about £15 millions. It is evident that the degree in which this 
ntiois exceeded, or fallen short of, by particular sti|tes, is swy Ua 
6om being dependent upon their actual density, or rarity, of inha^ 
bitants; for if this were so, the rate of increase in the Nether^ 
bads, Wurtemberg, Great Britain, and the Two Sicilies, (whoae 
iohabitapU are respectively about, 5067, 4360, 4043, and 3583 to 
a square mile,) would be less than in France, Austria, Russia, and 
Sweden with Norway, where the numbers on a square mile are 
lespectively 3157# S^8, 649, and 282; whereas the actual rate 
of increase per annum of the eight countries in question stands 
thus:-— 



Netherlands . 


. l^pcrccnt 


France .... ^ p 


Wortemb^. 


.14 


Anstriaf . . . \-j^ 


Great Britain 


. It";^ 


Russia . • . • l^i^^ 


T^oSieilies . 


• lA 


Sweden, with ) | « 
Norway . 5 *♦ 



* Staiiitik and StMtenknnde. Stuttgart. I8t6. 

t The Austrian increase has been Tariously staled, but as the rate varies considerably 
ia the diflereat parts of the empire, we have adopted M. D»p«ii*s cstlaiftte for the whole. 
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Thttte proportioDs, given on the authority of Dii^» V6a M«l* 
chus, and Scbnabel,* show how far from the truth is the assump^ 
tion that population diminishes after reaching a certain climax* or 
that it ebbs and flows like the waves of the sea. We do not pre* 
tend to maintain the contrary doctrine — that the more populous a 
country is, the greater is the rate of increase — but the more facts 
we see bearing on the subject, the more inclined we become to 
recognise the principle, that the ratio of the advance of population 
ia naturally far greater than that of the means of subsistence, and 
that it is the insufficiency of those means that is constantly i^eck-^ 
ing the production, as well as abridging the duriUion of life, of the 
human species. The Netherlands are a striking instance of the 
influence of peace and plenty on the multiplication of men ; and 
of the truth of the maxim " A c6t6 d'un pain, il nait un homme.'* 
If the proverb had said " A c6t6 d'un pain, il vit un homme/' it 
would have conveyed more clearly to governments the lesson, that, 
by taking care to provi<le and distribute subsistence, and to aug- 
ment that provision to its utmost extent, they do the most in their 
power to preserve and renovate the inhabitants of their dominions* 
It is a principle which ought never to be lost sight of, that 
population has a constant tendency to fill up the voids made in k 
by death ; and as an example of it, we find that the provinces most 
exposed to mortality, viz. Zeland and North and South Holland, 
are precisely those where the births are the most numerous, 
though the shortness of life is, of course, detrimental to society, 
which wants productive members. This rule is so true, that it is 
verified even with reference to the seasons of the year; for, after 
eighteen years of observation, M. Quetelet found that the maxi* 
mum aud minimum of births and deaths in the Netherlands take 
place almost in the very same months; and the Jaarboekje for ten 
years, just published, gives the average number as follows, for the 
months which rank the highest and lowest, taking unity as the 
medium, viz. 

BIBTH8. 



January 1.091 

Febi:uary (Maximum) 1.171 
July (Miuimum) ... .851 
August 915 



DEATHS. 

January (Maximum) . 1.196 

February 1.177 

July 833 

August (Minimum) . .826 



According to the tables of mortality, it appears that at 40 years 
of age the probable life is iu Holland 26 years — at Amsterdam 
2£ for males and 25 for females — and at Brussels 24 ; whilst in 



• GeneralnStatistik der Europiiiichen Staaten. Prag, 1889. 
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Paris it is 21 — ^in Vi^ioa aod Berlin 19 — and in Loiidoo but 18 
years.* To what causes this superior value of life, at Amsterdam 
and Brusaeb over other large cities, is owing, we cannot take 
apoD ourselves to determine ; but the difference with regard to 
coildren is still more striking, for the probable life, in general^ 
which at Paris is between 8 and 9, at London under 3, at Vienna 
under 2, and at Berlin a little after 2, falls at Brussels at 23 years, 
and at Amsterdam, for males at 24 and females at 34. Com- 
paring more closely Brussels and Paris, the proportion of chilr 
dien who die within the first three months, contrasted with the 
remaiiiing nine months of their first year, is in the former as 16/65 
to 1384 — and in the latter as 1764 to ^3. Nothing would be 
JBore useful and interesting than to trace the reasons of this dif* 
ference; and if it should be found attributable to the more 
modierly cares of the Dutch and Belgic women, who always nurse 
tbeir children themselves, it will be a most honourable national 
hd, and will confirm the remark of M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf,t 
that for preserving the life of childreip, care is everything, and clt- 
mate litUe or nothing ; Switzerland and Holland, the autTpodes of 
each other in that respect, being the two countries in Europe 
where fewest of them die. 

We have one word more upon fecundity, considered, as it fairly 
may be, aa an evidence of a healthy and comfortable state of exist- 
ence. In the southern provinces there are 5.21 children to every 
marriage, in the northern only 4.87 ; both degrees of which are 
higher than in France, where the proportion of births, legitimate 
and illegitimate, to the marriages is as 4.76 to 100; and here we 
have another proof how little the rate of fecundity has to do with 
the density of the population. The greater fre<|uency of mar- 
riages in the Netherlands may at first suggest a higher degree of 
morality; they are as 1 to ISO persons, and in France only 1 to 
138* We are inclined to think, however, that an allowance must be 
made for the temptation which the facility of divorce in the Pro^ 
testant part of the Netherlands holds out, whilst the Catholic 
Church admits it so rarely, that, in the populous province of East 
Flanders, there has not been one divorce for ten years. The dif- 
ference in marriages between the Catholic and Protestant pro- 
vinces is very considerable ; they being in the former, one out of 
148, and in the latter, one out of 123. The Hollanders are thus 
shown to be a more domestic people than the Belgians — a fact 



* Br. Hawkins, in his Medical Statistics, states the mortality of London to be 1 in 
AO ; In Middiesei 1 in 47 ; and in England and Wales 1 in 58. 
t Considerations sur les Enfans f rouv^. Paris. 1B94. 
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very conmteiu with tbe greater traoqattity and pfafegm of dieir 
temperamenti. 

Having thus taken a view of the popolationy the next consider- 
ation is. tbeir resources; which divide themselves into the three 
great branches of industry — agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce. 

The agrioultiire of the Netheriands has kmg been distinguished 
equally for its productiveness and its variety'^-a variety whidi n 
observable both throughout the country in general, and in the 
products of particular farms. Not only in die Walloon provinces, 
where- the farms are usually from two to three hundred hectares, 
but in the two Flanders, where th^ are commoniy about ten and 
seldom exceed twenty hectares, ereiy sort of plant is found grow- 
ing"hi^[reat luxuriance. The spade husbandry of the two Flan- 
ders, and in particular of the Pays de Waes, and of the Campine 
in the province of Antwerp^ is too cdebrated to require descrip^ 
tioo hm^ Although the mieel plough is not used, nor the strong 
harraw^at is emplojred in Englai^, the unwearied industry <S' 
the Flemings has within two hundred years converted a tract of 
land, originally a barren and sandy heath, into a rich and beautiful 
gardfin. The produce of wheat here is often, as we are informed, 
not leas dian d<2 bushekto % of seed— of oats 60 bushels to 3 — 
and other ^in in proportion; whilst in scarcely any part of 
Great Britain, with our superior stock and implements, does wheat 
yield more than from 6 to' 10 times. The excellence of the 
Flemish system of manuring-*- their total abolition of fiillovrs — 
and their skill in the rearing of cattle, are matters worthy the 
attention of farmers of all countries, and have already been noticed 
by Sir John Sinclair, in Arthur Young's Farmers' Calendar,* and 
other English publications. The southern prorinces of the 
Netherlands produce considerably more corn than their pc^ula- 
ticm requires ; bat as the northern are deficient, and are covered 
almost entirely with pastures and gardens, the kingdom is depend- 
etit in a great measure upon foreign supplies. But the value of 
the produce of the soil will be more clearly perceived by the fol- 
lo'wing estimates, drawn up on the plan of Count Chaptal's cal- 
culations for France, which are as excellent in their plan as in the 
means of comparison they afford to other countries. We wish 
M. Quetelet would apply his useful talents to a work of the 
same kind for the Netherlands. 

* We have derived considerable infomiation from the Collection of the Joomal 
d'Agriodtorf, pubfishcd moBthlj at Brostelt under the care of M. de Sc Biariin. It 
is a record of a variety of useful lacts and experinents, manjr of which wooM otkerwlie 
escape the notice of foreigners. 
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HecUres or bonniers 

Net nmuml value of each . • . 
CafriUl at 90 years pdrchaie 



AtttbU Umd, Hep 
Grounds, and Vme- 

yapis. 

«.6ob.ooo 

40 fVancs. 
9,080,000,000 Fr. 



Wpodi. 

900,000 

90 fi^aocs. 

36O,000/)0O 



Jifeadow a»id 

je:odderr ' 



1,000,000 

100 fraiics. 

9/KK),000,000 

: ', ■ , 1 : 



Heciam • . • • 

Net alMHnI yaloe of each i . . 
Cafttal at tO jean pmcbase 



Pasturei, 

400,000 
10 fraiios. 
80,000,000 



C/ronaiotb 

54,000 
40llranci. 
43,900,000 



AuonBa mil imm 

'99/»0 ' 
190 francs* 
990,800,000 



Hcctaies ^ .•••• 

Net anuual valoe of each . . . 
Capital at 90 yean purchase 



Parh,Pimmr0 
Grounds and HetOia, 

500,000 

5 francs. 

80,000,000 



BfarsA«t0fk2La^. 

116,000 
4 francs. 
9,980,000 



BmalBwldmp 
in No. 

ZSOfiOO 

ICKN) francs. 

5,000,000,000 



Nmnber 

Vdoe of each 
Capital 



Oxen and Caws, 

1300,000 

135 francs. 

202,500,000 



Heifers fmd Calves, 
590,000 
40 francs. 
. 93,600,000 



liorsfs above 3* 

yearf old. 

^90.000 

950 francs. . 

97p00,000 



Naitber 

Talaeof^cfa 
Capital 



CoUs under 3 years 

old. 

95,000 

100 F. 

9,500,000 



1,600,000 

8 francs. 

12,800,000 



Pigs. 
600;000 • 
30 francs... 
18,000,000 



Kmhet 

Valueof each 
Capital 



Asses. 

20,000 
95 francs. 
500,000. 



Poultry. 
8,000.000 

1 franc. 
8,000/)00 



Deadstock, . 

200,000 Farms. 
(-Stock en eacb 
( 1000 francs. 
900^000^000) 



It thus appears that the total value of the agricultural capital 
is 10^93,680,000 francs, or £AS3,\5^,SSS sterliog. We have 
put down the annual values of the different kinds oT land at the 
same sums as they are n^ted at by M. de Cloet in his '' Tableau 
Statistique du Royaume des Pays Bas^ published in 1824. M. 
de Cloet's estimates of the quaqtities of land can hardly be cor- 
rect, as they do not correspond with the government returns, tp 
which ours are more conformable ; but we think hb values, when 
compared with the products and prices given in Professor Kops^s 
Report, and other asricnltural documents, are as near the truth 
a^ estimates of this kind can be expected to approximate. These 
remarks apply also to the next table, which we have compiled, 
with reference to the same documents, and after much inquiry 
from persons conversant with the subject* 
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ANNUAL AORiajLTUBAL PRODUCE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



Hectares of land employed 
Valoe in francs 


Wheat. 

350,000 

7,000,000) 

attoper Hcec/ 

154,000,000* 

at««fr.i 


Rye. 

700,000 

14,000,000) 

atMperHeet.3 

168,000,000) 

at It fr.3 


Buchcheat. 
200.000 

4.000,0001 

aKtoperHecc3 

32,000,000) 

at • fr.3 




Hectartis of land employed 
HedoUtrM prodnoed 

Value In francs 


Barley, 

t80,000 

8,400,000 > 

at so par Hcct. S 

84,000,000) 

atiolir.3 


Pulse. 

110,000 

2,200,0001 

at «o per Hcct. 3 

48,400,0001 

atttfr.l 


Potatoes. 

130,000 

20,800,0001 

atiaoperBaet.3 




41^600,0001 
•tt*.3 


Hectolitres produced 

Vahie in francs 


OaU. 

300,000 

13.000/)00) 

at40p«rllwt.3 

84,000,0001 

tt7fr.3 


Ordusrds. 
54,000 

3,240,000) 
a«Bfr.perHeot.3 


Kitchen Gardens. 
92,000 




55,200.000 1 
aKmofr.pwflect.S 


Hectares of land employed 
Hectolitres produced 

Value in francs 


rmet. 

to,ooo 

«00,000l 
at 10 fr.p«rUecu3 


Hemp and Flax. 
210,000 

126,000,000) 
atO0Ofr.perHacL3 


Woods. 

900,000 

45X)00Hect.) 

Anoaal C«ttiBt.3 

15,750,000? 

atSMfr.perHecuS 




Hectares of laud employed 
Hectolitres produced 

Value in francs 


Tobae(». 
10,000 

10,000,0001 
atiOOOfr.perHect.3 


Hope. 
30,000 

24,000,000) 
atN0fr.i)erHect.3 


Olmgmmu Flsmts. 

6Ofi0O 

1,200,000) 

at toper Red. 3 

24.000,000) 

attOfr.perHect.3 




Hectares of Und employed 

Hectolitres produced 

Value in francs. 


Madder. 
30,000 

«1,000,000) 
aiTOOfr. perHeeuf 


MdrAes md Lakes. 
116,000 

454,000) 
at4fr.pcrH«et.3 


Pastures. 
400,000 

4,000,000) 
at l0ftr.pM>Hee&.3 




Value of each 


OxmandCcwt. 

200,000 

200 francs. 

40,000,000 


Calves. 

260,000 
15 francs. 
3,900,000 


Sheep. 

500,000 
10 francs. 
5,000,000 


Oftoul produce 


Quantity produced 

Value of each 


Pigi. 

580,000 

50 franks. 

29,000,000 


Poultry. 
2,000,000 
1^ francs. 
3,000.000 


Eggs. 

180,000.000 

30 centimes per dos. 

4,500,000 


Of total produce 


Quantity produced 

Value of each 


Horses. 

150,000 

300 francs. 

45,000,000 


Milk. 
19,000,000 


Bees. 


Of total produce 


2,000,000 fr. 


Quantity produced 

Value of each 


Dry Forage, the 100 
Kilograms. 
30,000.000 

5 francs pr. quintal. 
150,000,000 . 


WoU. 

Kibgrams. 

2,400,000 

2 francs per Kilo. 

4,800,000 


Skins €^ Dead 

Horses. 

40.000 

6 francs. 

240,000 


Of total produce ........ 
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As oilr ju»tificmtioQ for differing materially itt our estate of 
die quantity of land in cultivation, not only from M. de Cloel, 
init from the German writers, Von Malchus and Scbnabel, we 
tbink ourselves bound to insert the following account, extracted 
from returns which, in M. Quetelet's own words, " were obli- 
gingly communicated to him by the Minister of the Interior/' 



Prorinces. 



Hectares 
of Land in 
the whole. 



ZeUod 

Goelderiand 

NoithBralMiit.... 
SortfaHoUand.... 

Sooth HoUand 

Ctrecht 

Friedand 

Ofvri Mel • •..•••• 

Gfwungoeu 

Drentbe • 

Canied lorward 



158,416 
509,195 
501,«93 
245,114 
287,181 
153,194 
263,618 
328^1S 
204,899 
239,466 



Hectares 
in Culti- 
vation. 



148,029 
289,802 
277,183 
20S/X)8 
244,213 
110,281 
235,705 
175,863 
173,063 
74,229 



2,860,888 1,931,376 



Provinces. 



Hectares 
of Land in 
the whole. 



Brought forward 

Liiiiburg 

Liege 

Naiinir 

Luxemburg .... 

Hainault 

Sooth Brabant . . 
East FUnden . . 
West Flanders .. 
Antwerp 

Total.. 



2,860,888 
466,687 
288,992 
947,683 
650,910 
372,469 
328,426 
282,361 
316,585 
283,830 



Hectares 

m Culti- 

vatkNi. 



1,931,376 
310,514 
237,579 
27839r» 
463,423 
356,258 
316,883 
264,988 
296.915 
197,305 



6498,137 4*653^63^ 



The wheat harvest of ISS?, which was an average one, varied 
from 10 to £7 rasieres or hectolitres per hectare or bonnier; the 
smallest produce being in South Holland, and the greatest in 
East Flanders ; and in taking £0 hectolitres per hectare as the 
ocdinary (quantity, we think we are near the mark. With regard 
to other kinds of grain, the crop of rye in ]8£7 varied from l6 to 
32 hectolitres per hectare ; its cultivation has been increased on the 
clay landd^ particularly in Friesland, and diminished on the sandy 
soils, where buck-wheat is preferred. Buck-wheat yielded in the 
same year from 15 to 25 hectolitres per hectare, which was a fail* 
crop ; and barley from £0 to 4£ hectolitres — also a iair produce. 
Pulse yielded much less than usual, being only 1£ hectoktres per 
hectare, an amount nearly as small again as in other years, owing 
to vermin and the wet spring. The produce of oats was very 
great, being commonly 50 hectolitres, and in Zeland, Limburg, 
and other favoured districts, as high as 70 or 80 hectolitres per 
hectare. We have, however, preferred taking the average at 40 
hectolitres. Our estimate of potatoes is also much under the 
mark of 18£7y for in diat year £80 hectolitres to die hectare were 
yielded in some parts of Flanders — a crop more abundant than 
was ever recollected. The crops of potatoes are thought to be 
increased by guarding against planting them too thickly, and the 
large quantity of manure that is used would of course have such 
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«a «Cm)I» Ski vwdd ft^tm l5OwA9O0 tkmm* worth per tec- 
taie to 400 florioa; die beat crop was in FbodMv^ and the wont 
ia ;Nortb BrabanL The difference of tempenitune between the 
Mxtharn and southern provinces has a considerable influence od 
the crops of colesaed. Thej ran^ in 1B£7 from 10 to 29 bee* 
toliti'es per hectare; and the cultivation of this pfaint is on tke 
increase, particularly in the province of Namur. Our estimates 
of the n u mber and annud increase of cattle and live stock are 
taken from an official return quoted by Professor Kops* Thus 
the gross annual produce of the agdcoltural industry of the Ne- 
theriands stands at J ,£0£,284,000 francs» br wf 50,093, l6&steriiiig. 
To ascertain die net return to die cultivators, we must deduct 
from this sum the charges of production — consisting of the p«iot 
of seed and manure — of labour—^ repairs to buildings and of 
farming utensils — ^tfae annual loss by the decay of strengdi and 
mortal^ of cattle — and the cost of the food of men and beasts» 
the whole of which have been estimated by M. de Cloet, ^nd other 
iuthpriti^, at two^rds the value of me gross produce. Wc 
have not space to enter into the details of these estmiatea, but we 
htikf^ them to be substantially correct, and if they be so, the net 
yearly produce of the agriculture of the Netherlands is 400,76 1 ^33 
fames, or .£16,6918,300 sterling* 

. When a flourishing agriculture is once established in a coantryf 
as is unquestionably the case in the Netberlajuds, it is commonly 
a ;main^ring of prosperity to the manufacturers, who, in ifaeir 
tuni, by increasing the size of towns, and the demand for agricul- 
tural produce, give an increased activity to the interchange of 
commodities* Hence« in the natural course of things, manufai> 
ttties will appear in their proper season without apy such inter- 
£Meace in the waf of pro^tion as most European governments, 
and latterly the united States of America^ have thought fit to be<- 
Btfitw upon them* Upon this protecting principle the Netherlands 
are also acting in a great degree, though the commercial interests 
of Holbnd kive been the means, of infusing into^heir tariffs 
much greater portion of liberality than is obser^ble in jthat of their 
neighbours. The government displays a i/ery lively sense of flue 
importance of the manufacturing iadustry^and among other means 
of furthering, it, has adopted ^t of periodical exbibittoas^ the 
fiist of which took place at Ghent in 18£0, the second at Haar- 
lemin 16^, and the third will beheld at Brussels during the pre- 
sent year 0830). We have beCsce us the particulars of the acti- 
des eihibited at the fimt two coUactioos,^ and- though they are Sv 
iram jBepreseotiog the industry of the kingdom as tbeyou|^ to 
do^ they are nevertheless good guicies to the progress the maaur 
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(Mtereis lint makiBg in the vacioui nrovwce^ JL natiou Jike 
Great Britain^ the pillars of whose arch of iloiniiuon are laiiade of 
coium and harclware> is moat closelj ooncarned ia* the real etate of 
tkeie BMttera* 

He MetaUordc Arts are in couuderable activity in die pro- 
vinoes of Liege» Namart Haioault;, aad Luzemburgt where there 
lie Buoea of iron, lead^ copier, and coaU The immense establish- 
neiit of Mr. Cockrill, at beraing, near Iiege» for macUaery of 
«U kiodsi is one of the oiost perfect in Eui^ope, and is a stiiking 
instance of the wealth that may be acquired by unremitting ia* 
doitiy, the original proprietor hating left England almost in m 
state of destitution. l*he factoiies and forges of M. Dupont^ at 
Fajt, near Bincbe> and at Avquennes, are distinguished for baa 
inHi^ made by a high pressure s(eam-engioe» for round and sheet 
iron* and for axletrees and nails. M. Hanonnet-Gendarme« of 
Om'm, in Namur, is celebmted for the strength and ductility -of 
Ins ironi which is said to be ei|ual to Swedish* • M* Houyoux^ssf 
Bottsval, M. de Paul-^Barch^ontaine, of Sobie*-Su-*<Sery».aiid 
M.Silez, of Celestin,. in Hainault, work iron in the moat superior 
nmner into niachinery- and implements of all kinds. Artioiea of 
steel, copper, and bronze, ave executed throughout Hainault and 
Namar; and as an instance of the teodem^ of useful invenliKMis 
to diffuse themselves, the safety lamp of Sir Humphrey Davy is 
new made in the village of Dour 9 near Charleroi. The cutlery of 
Araooid-Raymond, anid of Laderier» at Namur^ is exceUes<; and 
prices have been so much reduced that a successftil conpetitien 
with that of Sheffield is confidently anticipated. The hardwana 
<^Dupent» Fran^ois^ Simon, Wamaut, and others at liege^ is of 
the W i{ttality ; and the files of M. Ranuet^ef that city, leceived 
a gold Haiedal at the Ghent exhibition, and were pvonounoedtb 
Mrpaas in quality those of £ngland. It .would be- fatiguing to 
enumerate the variety of metallurgic operations going on. in the 
P^ pmiiacesy and the multitude of productions, from die smelted 
irsD u itcooies from the furnaces; to die needles and bodkiasitbat 
t^ the Aopa. It is, of course, by this industry that the inhabit-. 
MMg auanly li?e, and how oomfortaUy they do so .in some in^ 
^tocesyaaay be ju<tood of by a viait to the colUeries and wiorks of 
M* da Gorges, at iMmues, near Mons^ who baa recervemd .these 
>>>oe8, by ikaimng^ from the effscts of an iuundataon— Jms fined 
^H^^ind pumps of'5(X) horse power— *has opened ten loflBea-t- 
^ eatracts fiom them daily i3/XX) hectolitres of coal« M. db 
^2or|eseu]pk(ysa,OOawovkoMn,£orwbombeh«s fanilt ahandsome 
tswB, ooQsistittg of S60 neat houaee with a garden to each. #Tfae 
'^ is from one to two francs per Afifnek aceoiding to their aiaa; 
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k ^ry smil ^kdu^on from the emohiiuents of meh whose wage? 
are from seventy centimes to three francs a-day. The streets are 
laid out with uniformity, and well paved ; and in the centre of the 
village is a large square planted with trees, in which is the baU-^ 
room for die dunday amusements, the town hall, and the sdiool 
of mutual instruction, where 400 children are gratuitously edu- 
cated. The workmen have the gratuitous use of store-houses for 
all purposes, and of the luxury of baths ; and appear altogether 
in a very happy condition, and comfortable. The benefits which 
a great capitalist has it in his power to confer were ne\'er more 
flftrikingly exemplified than by M. de Gorges's village of Homues, 
and'we have-not thought it inappropriate to mention it specially, 
because such examples are not only us^fiil but cheering, amidst 
the mass of misery with which every nation more or less abounds. 

The quantity of coals annually dug in the Netberlands may be 
taken at about 60,000,000 metrical quintals of 100 kilograms 
each, th^ value of which at forty centimes the quintal is 24,000,000 
firaocs (<£960,000). There were in 1822, in the four provinces 
we have mentioned, 9^ great furnaces, 206 forges, 68 martinet 
bouses (for hammering), 19 foundries, 17 laminoirs or rolling 
bouses, and 12 tin factories. Estimating the rough iron produced 
at 500,000 quintals, and the font or cast iron at 100,000 quintals, 
and valuing the wrought iron at 20, and the cast iron at D francs 
the quintal, we shall have a total value of 10,600,000 francs, 
(c£424>000,) which we believe to be much under the mark, though 
finom^depressioncomplainedof a little time back, we are fearful 
of over-rating the quantity produced. 

The fabrics of cloth and casimir are some of the most impor- 
tant, having a considerable sale not only in the kingdom, but in 
the North of Europe, and America. The principal seat of this 
industry is at Verviers and the neighbourhood, extending as far as 
Liege and Maestricht. Verviers has risen in a few years to a 
town of 16,000 inhabitants, and contains the extensive houses of 
BioUey and Son, Engler and Co., and others. It is carried on 
also in and near Antwerp, and particularly by DeVreedCjIKeppen 
and Co., and Van Dooren and Co., at Tilbury in North Brabant; 
St Delft; and at Leyden for exportation to the East Indies. The 
Netherlands cloths are much sought for, both from their quality 
and price, and might have been formidable rivals to our ovim, had 
it not been for the timely reduction of thewool duty. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the quantity made with exactness, but in calcu- 
•latiBg the home consumption of woollens at twenty francs per 
bead for a population of six millions, who use at least one-third 
;<rf faome manufactures, and adding to this tfiird an equal amount 
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for exportation^ the value of the doth manufiictiire wiD'be 
80,000,000 francs a-year. 

The linen manufacture floarisbed in Holland in very ancient 
liaieej and linen cloth of beautiful vvliiteness and fineness is still 
made at Boi^^le-Duc^ Endboven, and Gdmiert. The. table linen 
of Helmont, of Bruges, and^f Courtrai, is remarkable for the 
elegance of its designs and the- fineness of its texture. :. The sail 
cloih of Holland ami Flanders, the ticking of Turuho«t, and the 
b&tiste of Ghent, are well known, as ane also the threads, for 
sewing and for lac^, of Teroionde, Grhent, Brussels, Couctrai,&c. 
Tbe.bleacbing-grounds of Harlem add Courtrai aretbe principaL 
The linen manufactures are chiefly in Flanders v aoMMag the e&hi^ 
bitors in 1820 at Harlem, Messrs. De Ceicq, Bleeckere, De Vos, 
Robetti, Verheyden,- and others, residing in these provinces, were 
distinguiahed ; M. de Beer, of Gh^nt, sent there a piece of cloth 
of four ells in width ; and the specimens of M, Plankaert, or 
Courtrai^ also excited much attention. 

There are in Bast Flanders S l!,697 looms employed in weaving 
flax, 6lM for cotton, and 659 for mixed stuffs. Audenarde and 
St. Nicholas are the districts in which flax is chiefly cultivated ; 
the latter alone contains 3800 bonniers sown with it, which yields 
about two raiHien pounds ft*year« one^^hird of it being exported 
to England and elsewhere. It is in the cottages of the small 
proprietors, owning from 3 to 5 bonniers, that the machines are 
{Bostly in motion, because they employ the evenings of themselves 
and their families in a kind of work which it is often not worth 
while for the large farmers to hire people to do. Independence 
and industrious habits are thus acquired by a numerous peasantry, 
who bring to market the stuffs manufactured by themselves from 
the produce of their own ground. The linen manufacture is, no 
doubt, capable of still further extension, and if the plan proposed 
by some influential persons in Flanders can be effected, for raising 
a, fiind to advance jnoney to the peasantry for the purchase of 
machinery, and to establish additional markets for the greater 
(X>nvenienc(^ of sale, the people of these districts may make their 
labours even more productive than at present, and use their boys 
to the loom and then: girls to the spinnmg-wheel from their earliest 
years. The linen trade with France has been much checked by 
the high .duties in that country, amounting to 20 per cent, on 
onbleached and 40 per cent* on bleached linen. Hence many 
Ueadnng establishments have been removed into France, and it 
is a common thing for the weavers who reside near the frontier to 
cross it to perform their work, so as to obtain the advantage of 
sale in France free from the excessive duty. However, the 

VOL. V. NO. X. c c 
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Netheriands weavers have no great reason to complain of their 
situation, for it appears that in East Flanders alone the average 
market sale of linens for the last ten years has amounted to 
177,385 pieces^and adding one-tenth for the quantity disposed of by 
hawkers, 195,124 pieces. The price of the flax varying from 50 
to 135 cents, the pound, the value of each piece may be taken not 
unfairly at 35 flonns, so that the produce of the linen manufacture 
in one province only is 6,829^340 florins ; the profit, at the low 
rate of 2 florins the piece, 390,248 florins. 

The following table will show the progressive increase in East 
Flanders for ten years, according to the returns of the nine prin- 
cipal markets of that province.* 

Number of Pieces of Linen sold im 

1816. 1820. 1825. 

Ghent 66,9*5 60»t81 55,660 

Alott 35,000 55.000 56,000 

BoaiM 5l.t00 51,919 54,570 

Oudenarde t],000 tl^OO t4,000 

Geerartsbergeo 15.000 ^9,000 S4,000 

Lokeren 5,640 5,563 4,576 

Deynse «,400 

Wetteren M90 

Sottegbem 1,700 1,900 f,100 

164,465 173,765 184,686 

The tendency of the linen manufactures to spread from towns 
into the smallest villages, is favourable to their increase, and diey 
are, we believe, generally thriving in other parts of the countiy, 
particularly in Hainault and Friesland. Judging from the annual 
production and importation of hemp and flax, die value of these 
manufactures, including the bleaching and every necessary ingre- 
dient of completion, cannot be less than 105 to 1 15,000,000 
florins. 

The lace trade has, we understand, not much augmented oS 
late years ; but the three sorts, those of Brussels, of Mechlin, and 
of Valenciennes, retain all the delicacy and richness for which 
they have long been famed. MM. Ducpetiaux, Galler-Liegeois, 
Meeus-Vanderborcht, Verberclit-Haye, Vispoel, Deliagre, Van 
Peteghem, 8lc. have sustained the reputation of their several 
cities by the specimens exhibited at Ghent and Harlem. The 

* Pfx>ef ep de aanmoediging eo uitbreidiog der LiuneDireveryeo In Oost VlaAiidfieii, 
poor Ir. A. J. L. Van deo Bogaerdc, Beschrjer van l)et Distrikt St Nicholass, roor 
heen Land van WaM. Te Gent. 1829. (Essay on the Encoaragement and Exteiisioii 
of the Linen-weaving in East Pkndert, by Mr. A. J. L. Van den Bognerde, OverK«r 
of the Dbtrict of St Nicholas, for the Land of Waes. At Ghent 18«9.) 
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cheapness of tulle in France, where it is now made to a great extent* 
(a proof of which may be seen at Calais, where upwards of 5000 
people are employed in it,) has probably interfered with the de- 
mand in that country for the more costly work of the Netherlands. 

The rise of the cotton trade, or rather its resurrection, since the 
termination, at the peace, of Napoleon's prohibitory systeni 
(which forced it here as well as in France beyond all reasonable 
bounds) is very striking. The spinning establishments are prin* 
cipally in East Flanders and Brabant; and stuffs of all kinds, 
calicoes, ginghams, perkales, and printed goods are made in 
abundance at Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Courtrai, Bruges, Ypres, 
Lokeren, and St. Nicholas. At the exhibition of 1820 there 
were 55 exhibitors of cotton stuffs, and at that of 1825, 66, and 
although the manufacturers were not particularly forM'ard in dis- 
playing their products, yet some of the principal houses had no 
reason to regret their doing so, among whom were M. Basse, of 
Brussels; MM. Davis, and Engler and Co. also of Brussels; 
MM. Godefroid, Poelaert, Poelman, and Feroucke; De Smet, 
De Vos, De Vos-Bauwens, Vander Waerden and Co., and Sau- 
Tage and Co. of Ghent, and many other manufacturers ecjually 
well known. It is at Ghent in particular that this trade flourishes, 
as may be judged by the fact of its containing 68 steam engines 
for spinning and weaving, while 25 years ago there was not one 
in all Flanders, the first having been erected by Messrs. Edwards 
io 1805. Ghent receives annually 40,000 bales of cotton wool, 
and the new canal, intended to communicate with the Scheld at 
Temenzen^ will give additional facilities for procuring the raw 
material. The price of labour is very low at Ghent, compared not 
only with other countries, but with odier parts of the Netherlands; 
it being but 15 sous a-day, while at Antwerp it is 26 sous. The 
necessity of purchasing from England is almost superseded ; and 
in spinning cotton of the low numbers, from 20 to 40, the manu* 
fiurturers can already compete with us ; a circumstance of some 
BH)ment, considering the large quantity of cotton of this descrip- 
tion we supply annually to the north of Europe. 

These ftivourable circumstances have also contributed to the 
success of the sugar refineries at Ghent and in the neighbourhood, 
which have been on the decline at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
About twelve million pounds of sugar are annually refined in the 
first-mentioned city. 

The distilleries of Holland are in a very prosperous state, and 
he name of Schiedam appears to retain its fame throughout the 
world. The circumstances of the distilleries thriving better here 
than in the com provinces of Belgium, may be accounted for by 

cc2 
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tbe facilities of exportation ^rom Rotterdaai^the fact being that 
•^Sjs^^ of tbe Geneva made at Schiedam are seot to the East Indies. 
This Geneva acquires a mildness and an oily flavour as it grows 
old, which the Hollanders are said to dislike; it is made solely oT 
the spirit of rye apd barley, flavoured with juniper berries. There 
are 300 distilleries at Schiedam, 100 in other parts of HoUanc^ 
and about 40 in the other northern provinces; the average produce 
of each is 4992 ankers a-year» which gives a total of 2,152,672 
ankers. Deducting, however, a third, and estimating the distilr 
lation at 1,400^000 ankers, this branch of industry will be found 
to produce about 34,000,000 francs, of which about two-thirds 
^e exported. This calculation, however, only extends to the 
northern provinces, as we have not the means of making an esU- 
jnate for Belgium, where the distilleries are comparatively few 
Mad inactive. 

A vast number of hands are employed in Holland in brick- 
making, particularly at Utrecht and Dordrecht. These bricks 
are used not only for building, but for the roads which present so 
curious an appearance to strangers, and would indeed be but ill 
calculated for their purpose, did not all merchandize, and j^ths of 
the passengers, travel on the canals. The figures in which they 
are laid down are not less striking than their colours ; they are 
about 7 inches long, 3| wide, and 1} in thickness. 

We should hardly be expected to notice the breweries, did not 
their trade extend far beyond that of home consumption. ^* Xa 
bonne bierre de Louvain" is exported in large quantities ; there 
are between 30 and 40 breweries in that city which make about 
4000 tuns each monthly. Brussels has above 40 breweries, and 
Mechlin 25 ; which latter are famous for the kind of ale called 
Faro. The consumption in tbe kingdom may be reckoned at 2^ 
cents, a-head; and of the two sorts of beer in ordinary use, tbe 
better is 1 1 cents, (less than 2c2.) and the inferior 7 cents, (l^ss 
than \id.) per pint. Both of them are perfectly wholesome, and 
though perhaps dearer than thev ought to be, are not so heavily 
taxed as to drive the people to the abominable refuge of spirit- 
drinking — now one of the fertile sources of crime and misery in 
England. 

As we have now spoken of those branches of manufactures 
which appeared to require special mention, we shall conclude the 
subject with a table of the value of the present manufacturing in- 
dustry of the kingdom, according to its various divisions. If our 
authorities shguld have, in any instances^ led us into error, it is 
assuredly without the slightest inclination on our part either to 
exaggerate or diminish. 
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St&te of tit pr€9eiU mamtfaoimrmg Jndtutiry of th Netherlands 



• SvbitaBoeSk 
htm* .,..,.•. 
Copper .,...• 
Wooflens ...... 

liociit 

Qoftam^f 

Sqgv (refilled) 
SJt (do.) .. 
SfWt»< 



(kT7. 

!s./.:v.r;.:;.v;.::: 

Leather 

Cartbenware and Fotterj 

Bricks and Hies 

PrMtiDg and Books 

Bleaching 



Value in Fk^. 
. 4d«000«900 
. 5,000,000 
. 80,000,000 

• • 95,000,00 
. 50,000»000 
. 14.000,000 
. 10,000,000 
. 40,000,000 
.11P«000,000 
. 28,000,000 
. 30,000,000 

• 10,000,00a 

. 25,000,000 
. 28,000,000 
. 4,000,000 
. 6,000,000 
. 15.000,000 
. 10,000,000 

608,000,000 



Stibsttnces. Vahieinr^ 

Brotig^iAv^ .606/K)0,009 

Dyeing 10,000,000 

Paper 8,000,000 

Capaand BoMiata| 7,000/)ao 

Cheeae ..».., ip,00q.000 

Jewellerjr 4,000,000 

Starch 3,500,000 

Aoids and Salts ...r 1,500^000 

Cordage ,.^...,.v d»000»000 

Hats 6,000,000 

Glass :,,:.... 2,000,000 

ClooiE».j...vw *.,4. 4,000k0t0 

Cards 1,^00,000 

Embroiderj:* 1,200,000 

Turnery ;. .. ^0,000 

Lead and Zinc l,00(Ji,00D 

Mi>pellan«oiis . » > . . . 4»0Q,000 



Total t 675,000,000 



The sum therefore of the raanufacturing industry of the Nether- 
lands amounts to 675 million francs, or <££8,1£5,0(X) sterling per 
annum, of which we may state one-third to be composed of the 
profits of the labourer and the capitalist, according to M. de Cloet's 
calculation^ The artisans in the country are about 13,000, and 
those in towns about 77,OCX), in all 90,000; whose wages at Ij 
franc a-day (which, perhaps, rather exceeds the average) for 300 
days, amount to 40,500,000 francs per annum. Deducting this 
sum from 225,000,000, the third of the total value, there remains 
a profit to the manufacturer of 184,500,000 francs, or about 28 
per cent, on the gross produce, including the interest upon his 
capital and stock. 

It is impossible to speak here of the commerce of the Nether- 
lands with any degree of accuracy or fullness equal to the magni- 
t(ide of the subject ; for in the first place, there are no official 
returns published of exports and imports ; and in the second, it 
would be necessary to enter into an infinite detail of the financial 
circumstances of Holland, and to trace the causes under which 
she has ceased to be the leading maritime power of the world. 
We therefore refer to the works of M. Van Ouwerkerk and M. 



* IndodiDg 24 mitUoof of catlerj, hardware, and nails. 
t LichidiDg the sevenl branches of spmniog, wearing, and printiog. 
t Reckoning cndj 6 rnUHons for Bdgnim. 

i SstSnaliBg the oonranien at t nillioiis at 7 lbs. each, and the exportation at an 
qoal amoont. \ 

I Of wodltn, linen, andWtao. 
fBC.de Cloet makes it, m 1824, 600 millions. 
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WarJB, as well as to the anonymous pamphlet p)aeed seventh at 
the bead of this article, which discusses the respective merits of 
the systems of free trade and prohibition, so far as they itfect the 
commerce and manufactures of the Nedierlafids. Opinions are 
divided in Holland and Belgium, according to the supposed di^ 
ferent interests of the merchants and the manufacturers, tbe former 
being of course the advocates of liberty of commerce, and fiie 
latter calling for protection. Tbe tariff of duties is, however, 
generally framed with moderation and liberaiityi and among the 
various discontents that prevail, it is commonly admitted that in 
matters of trade the government endeavours to act upon sound 
principles. 

With a fiourishing agriculture, rising manufactures, and a dense 

population, the internal trade cannot be otherwise than active, of 

which the lai^e space of ground covered by roads and canals is of 

itself a sufficient evidence. The new roads from Verviers and 

Spa through Chaude-fontaine to Liege; and from Namur to 

Luxemburg, are inferior to few in Europe. Two canals are on 

the point of completion, viz. from Ghent to Terneuzen, whidi 

will connect that city with the mouth of the Scheld; from Charleroi 

to Brussels, and round its whole circuit, so that coals may be 

brought by water to every part of the town ; and a third, of far 

greater magnitude, is in execution, to connect the Meuse and the 

Moselle by a course of fifty leagues from Liege to Wasserbillig. 

There will be two branches to. this work; from Hamoul to the 

Meuse, just above Dinant; and from Ettebruch to Mersch, to 

join the little river Else, which is to be made navigable to the 

town of Luxemburg. This great undertaking is expected to be 

finished in 1835; and is one of the many speculations in which 

'3 Netherlands is a principal partner.* Every 

>n of course, adds to domestic traffic, and its 

considerably exceed the sum they were valued 

; in 1 824, viz. 900 million francs. Based upon 

e manufactures, the mines, and the fisheries, the 

its of the home trade cannot certainly be less 

* In f peaking of psblic undertakingf, we ought to mention the gigantic enterprise 
jost set on foot for draining the lake of Haarlem, Khich coven a surface of 50»000 
fingKsh acres. This vast piece of water was the eifpct of an inundation that happened 
about two hundred jears since, and as it continues to encroach on. the iand the aniioal 
charse of maintaining ttic d^kes on its sides incieasei erety jear, and now amounts to 
SOfibO florins. An association has been formed %vith a capital of six million florins, the 
moat active agent of which is M. de Stappers, tite original projector of tbe sclterae,a]id 
the inventor of a new pump intended to be used in it, which emits water without beii^ 
noved by the common method of pumping, but bj the, pressure of steaoii wind or 
animal force. It raises 1000 cubic feet of water per minute. 
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dian thoee of the manufoctures, and may, we think, safely jbe rated 
at from 225 to 230 million francs, or between ofQ^dTd^OOO and 
£9»5S3^35 sterling per annum. 

As it ia impossible. to refer to the direct official returns, if any 
there be, we must endeavour to find a clue to the state of the 
foreign commerce by indirect means. And, firstly, we subjoin 
an account of the trade with England, extracted from M. Moreau's 
tables; the result of which exhibits an increase of more than 
double in little more than a century. The relations with the 
first commercial nation must certainly be some little criterion of 
the extent of those with the rest of the world. 

Imparts and Exports of England and the Netkerkmds, 

Exports to looports from 

England. England* 

£. £. 

fl697 55«,484 sterling 1,671,895 sterling 
171«.... 604,154 2,«51,404 
1781.. ..563,434 2,085,681 
1748 . . . .577,795 2,533,097 
^^, , 1762. . . .487,292 2.239,508 

**■'• 1783.. 1,064,103 2,443,795 

I 1801.... 653,163 1,516,185 

*^1815. . . .893,781 2,346,695 

.1701 .... 624,410 2,044,228 

1717 . . . .526,894 2,349,633 

1738. . . .670,772 2,108,739 

1755. . . .407.240 2,442,947 

1774.,.. 386,378 2,427,661 

1792.. ..717,057 2,317,986 

1802. . 1,000,768 4,392,617 

1822. . . .961,269 4,337,316 

1823. . 1,083,758 4,057,243 

1824. . 1,564,273 4,284,806 

The next data we have to offer is the product of the droits 
ietUrie et de sortie, or the customs on goods imported and ex- 
ported. By separating these for the provinces of North and 
South Holland, a>iid of Antwerp, we shall be able to judge of the 
value of the trade of the three great commercial cities of Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, compared to diat ,of the rest of 
the kingdom, and to each other. The total amount of taxes paid 
by those provinces is likewise a standard of the relative import- 
toce of commerce to other branches of industry. The Dutch 
cajMtal invested in the foreign carrying trade, and other foreign 
speculations, cannot of course enter into the calculation; and 
indeed it is very doubtful if such capital can be admitted to form 
any part of the national wealth. If it can, it must be regarded 
as attended with very small profits to the community, though 
highly lucrative to individuals; and it is not with individual capi- 
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talists abstractedly from their coUutry» that our inquiriet have any 
thing to do. 

Impotts (/ 1826, mjhrvu. 

Oil Land. Penonal. Patents. Slaapt. 

North HoUand 1*969,150 l,14f »798 44i3t6 1,603.948 

South Holknd «,0iS,75l 966,936 333,951 i;S65,8l3 

Antwerp 739.t65 457,090 165,915 701,861 

4,732,148 «,566.754 941,39« SjBUiJOn 

Other Proviacet 1 1,669,707 4,658,177 1,449,384 7,4f 9,962 

16,394,853 7,994,931 9^90,776 Ili003^9a9 



.. Native 
Journal. 
Stamps. 

North HolhuMl 44,194 

South Hollafid 14318 

Antwerp 6,409 

65,144 
Other Provinoes 69,850 

197,994 



Foreign 

Journal. 

Stamps. 

4990 

3080 

1564 

8864 
8879 

17,743 



Imports 
and 

Exports. 
1,959,066 
1,417,196 
1,061,833 

3,738j095 
9,319,676 



£zcise. 

9,430,096 
9,793,709 
1,570,540 

6«791,SS8 
15.647,651 



6,057,701 99,438,989 



Posts. 

North HoUand 495,566 

South Hoilancl ........ 369,793 

Antwerp 154,111 

849,400 
Other Provinces 1,149.076 

.1,984,476 



Barriers. 

15,416 
i4v909 
59,376 

89,701 
978,801 



Provincial 

Revenues. 

904,935 

199,L55 

149,676 

546,766 
9,096,158 



Total 

9,543,995 
9,489,666 
5,060,563 

94,093,454 
47,377,391 



1,068,509 9,579,994 71,470,775 



The import and export duties then» which^ except the .taxes oa 
journals/ appear to be the only-oiiee which greatly preponderate 
in the commercial provinces, form about one^weUfth of the vbole 
revenue; a proportion which leads to form an estimate of the 
importance of. the commerce of the Netherlands, as a source of 
national wealth, very different from that of Great Britain, where 
the Customs, (which do not comprehend the tea duties,) form on 
an average the third part of the revenue. The Excise levied in 
Holland is not of very large amount, nor do the Stamp duties 
form so much of that branch of revenue as we might have ex- 
pected. 

The present tariff dates only from 18t2^ and the earliest year 
with which we can make a comparison is therefore 1823. In 
that year the receipt of the import and export duties was: 
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North Holland 
South Holland 
Antwerp . . . 



Other Provinces 



Flortns. 
1,295,000 
1,546,000 

871,000 

3,712,000 
1,988,000 

5,700,000. 



which exhibits an increase for the kingdom in general, but a 
(iffiof^ off at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. The trade of Antwerp 
would appear to be particularly on the rise, which is confirmed 
bj the augmentation of the mimber of ships entering that port, 
in 18M they were only 580; in 1827, 831 ; in 1828, 9^5; and 
ia 1829, 1028; while, between 1822 and 1827^ the numbers at 
Amsterdam had fallen off from 2159 to 1982; and those at Rot- 
terdam, with Middleburg, had risen from 1 3 ] 2 to 1 73 1 . In 1 827 
the numbers at the next principal ports were» at Harlingen 457> 
and Dort 202 ships. We hear, indeed, from all quarters, of the 
advantages of Antwerp as the port for the snpply of Germany, of 
the comparative lightness of die port charges, and of the better 
method of doing business than is practised at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam.* Hence the importations of coflee in 1827 were at 

Amsterdam .... 18,000,000 lbs. 
Rotterdam .... 13,000,00^ 
Antwerp 54,000,00a 

and the sales of coffee by the Society of Commerce of the Nether- 
iaods, according to their accounts just publiish^dy were for three 
years as follow : 

Antwerp. Amsterdani. Hotterdam. - -Middleburg. ' Bruges. 
18«7. Bales.... 57,823 7«,866 46,106 .... 5.727 

18«8. Do.... 64,693 65,961 .•^,9«4 8,831 

J^^^^ I Do ... . 80,796 95,41 2 70,844 1 5,28« 



Total.... tOS,31t t34,«39 



I5f,«74 



«4,11S 



5,7«r 



Coffee is an article consumed so largely in the Netherlands, 
(beii^ used at the rate of five or six pounds per head per annum,) 
and one that forms so great a proportion of the whole of the East 
Indian produce, that the predommance of Antwerp as the mart 
for diis commodity, coupled with the other facts we have men- 
tioned, is a proof of her rapid rise in -the scale of commercial 

* Tbc old practice of seliiug at the htvoice prioak coatkuicd at these porto, wtth- 
Miraisreoce to port charges, which are now bNBcome so heavj and maltifimous, that 
nine dealers out of ten are unable to calculate them. At Antwerp sales are made i^ 
pnccs which include all these additions. . 
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cities, amoQg which she once held so exalted a rank* In her 
prosperitj, and in the decline of that of Amsterdam, may be learot 
two useful lessons: firstly, the short-sighted policy of attempting 
to enrich a city by the exaction of excessive tolls in the name of 
dock dues, dam dues, or other municipal taxes; and secondly, 
of the iniudiciousness of adhering to the forms and habits of other 
times, when the modes of trading have necessarily become altered, 
together with the manners of society in general. 

We have already said that there are no official returns of im- 
ports and exports published; but with the assistance of the 
AUgemein Handels-Zeitung for January, 1B28, and of a cooiau- 
nication by M. Baibi to the Bulletin des Sciences G^ographiqaes, 
Sec for May, 1828, we are enabled to compile the following 
account of the importation of the principal articles of merchan- 
dize into the Netherlands ports, during tbe year ld£7. 

Articles, • Ports. 

Amsterdam. Eotterdam. Antwerp. Middleborg. 

Coffee, Bales 111,039 97.397 376,102 «,678 

Ditto, Tons 9,603 1,079 3,539 117 

Sogar,Chest9 13,160 7,608 56,356 

Ditto. Mate «,9«7 8,145 50,939 79 

Ditto, Tons 18,653 3,8*9 ' 4,028 f ,609 

Tobacco of Amefica, Tons 15,205 13,934 1,331 

Bice, Bales 1,980 13,892 16,359 

Ditto, Tons 8,412 5.301 14,935 .... 

Cotton, Bales 12,092 19,907 2t,856 152 

Indigo, CbesU 66 476 1,332 

Ditto, Sjrroiis 128 88 611 

Tea. Quarter Chests 15,124 9,527 1,467 4»200 

Skins, Pieces 9,271 34,501 215.044 

Pepper, Bales 31 .5,247 21,847 

Wbeat,Lasts 12.494 1.602 26 

Kye.Ditto 7,835 5,130 96 .... 

Barley, Ditto 878 1,412 

Potash of Russia, Pads* 50,583 24,791 106,920 

DnseedOilofDo. Do. 1,246 .... ...• 

Tallow of Do Do. 9,416 835 1,191 .... 

Hemp of Do Do. 19,1 10 4,555 8,372 .... 

By far the largest share thus appears to be possessed by Antwerp, 
of the trade of those great articles of consumption, coffee, sugar, 
rice, cotton, indigo, skins, pepper, and potash. The tea trade is 
almost exclusively confined to Amsterdam and Rotterdam, as 
well as that of com, with which the warehouses of the hitter 
ports are generally filled, more or less, according to the tendeocy 
of speculations. It is unnecessary for us to enter into any details 
of the Dutch corn trade, while such complete information on tho 
subject is to be found in Mr. Jacob's Reports. 

M. de Cloet states, that on an average of twenty years between 
1775 and 1795, the number of vessels entered inwards in all die 

* A Russian weiglit of 40 lbs. 
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Datch ports was 4140^ and outwards the same, making a total of 
8280 a year. The entries inwards in 18£S, for Amsterdam^ 
Rotterdam, and Antwerp^ were 405 1> which, adding 500 for 
Harlingen and Dort, becomes 455 K The numbers outwards for 
the same three ports were 4045, which we may* with a similar 
addition, call 4545, making a total of 9096 ships. In 1627 the 
KMsber inwards, which has already been divided> was 5^)3, or 
10,406 altogether. Taking the average number, however, at 
10/XX>, (instead of 9751,) so as to cover the trifling trade of 
Ostend and Nieuport, and valuing each cargo, with M.de Cloet» 
at40/XX) francs, a sum moderate enough, die amount of the 
trade by sea will be 400,000,000 francs. The trade by land with 
France and Germany, which in i 824 was estimated at 152,080,000 
fimcs, may now be taken at l60,0(X),0009 so that if our calGU«- 
htioiis be any thing within the bounds of truth, the annual value 
of the foreign commerce of the Netherlands is altogether about 
560,000,000 francs, or 24,666,666/. sterling. 

The yearly amount, then, of the productive industry of the 
Netheriandsy without separating the net from the gross returns, 
(an operation which the greatest experience can hardly bring to 
more than a hypothetical result,) stands as follows : 

Agriculture, including Fisheries^ • . . 51,095,166 
Manufactures, induding Mines .... 28,125,000 
Commerce, Inland and Foreign .... 34,150,000 

£ 113,370,166 sterling. 

Having thus attempted to convey a notion of the resources of 
the country, the next point is the state of its finances, in which 
tlie principal question is, what price do the people pay to those 
whom they employ to preserve to them the enjoyment of their 
liberty and property? The answer will be found by taking th^ 
tverage of the decennial budget from 1817 to 1827, which gives 
the annual amount payable to the state by each individual in thts 
Netherlands, at 14.48 florins per head; while the payment in 
France is 14.74 florins, according to M. Dupin, and that of 
Great Britain may be reckoned at 44.31 florins. This does not 
comprise the town dues, which M. Quetelet reckons at 4Q cents 
per head. If again we take the taxation as compared to the 
laod, tbe amount by the hectare or bonnier is for the Nether- 
laads 14.20 florins; for France, 8.70; and for Great Britain, 
10.72. M. Balbif states the proportion of the revenue to the 
population to be for Great Britain and Ireland 65.2 francs; for 
France 30.9 francs; and for the Netlierlands £6.3 per head; and 

* The produce of salt and fresh water fish has been estimated at about a nuJIion 
Bering, 
t ** La Monarcbie Fraocoise compart aax principaux Etals du Globe." 
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Ibat of the.ddbt tQ be for the Unked Kingdom 869 fraoca; for 
JRrBMee'k4A fTao<;i^aiKl for the jNethei:kii(d8 635 fjraacft per bead; 
but cas thia writer has stated the debt at d»800,000,000 inoo, 
iotkidiv^ tho old debt, which does iiot cairy ietereat, and aa the 
^olji debt. which ia really a burlheo, ia l,664,669i(KX) franca, the 
ftfpportioo of. the debt to each individual in the Neftherlaiids is 
not, really more than £50 £rani». We haTe before ua the ofidal 
inat\inia of the re iw an c and expenditure for the eleven years 181( 
to 18d6, eitraota from which we ahall subjoin. There does. Dot 
japfiear, during thia period, to have been any very atrfting iacreaiei 
with the eaception of the department of the PoatM)ffice, and, in a 
lesa degi^ of the Exciae, and import and expmt dtiliea* The 
direct t^ea on property, which, as in France, compose more 
than one^third of the ^neral revenue, have remaii^ almost ata- 
^ionary; the duties on articles of consumption will always neoei- 
fimlj increase with the population, unless a counteracting cause 
exists in their disproportionate heaviness. 

Produce of the principal branches of the Revenue of the Netherlands, 



Direct Tuet .« 15,563,700 

Stanps, Rcfittntioii, &C, IM16»«66 
IropcHt and ¥«zport . . • • ^ 
Dodes and Excise .... 

Posts % 1,066,508 

hottCTj of the Netherlands 448,95« 

Do. of Brasaels, 1,475,047 

HighRosds 1,546,080 



rtns. 

1816 iSn 1826 Average fortlie 

eleven jean. 
5t,049,S16 t8,97a^l8 S9,156,4S6 
15.4a54»4 ia^l,90t l«.a94^1 

lfi7,999 ft,S4a,l55 3l,iai,6a6 f5,7f7,S^ 



I74,0t9 

l,8«8,f94 
595,540 
5t6.f76 

1,010,799 



188,908 

1,984,476 

584,448 

1,0*9,567 

1,108,825 



I8l,7tf 

1,614.759 
5t7.tlJ 
755,418 

1,057,375 



This extract is rather intended to show the productiveness of 
the several receipts than the amount of duties levied. The actual 
taxation levied for the eleven years is appended to die return, the 
totals of which are as follows: 

Fbrins, 

1816 140,035,658 

1817 85,416,654 

1818 85,075,521 

1819 80,935,971 

1820 80,472,754 

1821 89,511,721 

1822 85,272,108 

1825 96,150,985 

1824 81,309,677 

1825 95,954,765 

1826 104,542,415 



Average.. 88,044,152 iknias, or about 7437*01^ 
sterling, per aniium. 
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The budget for the Netberhrnds is Bubmkted. to the Chiinibiers 
Nt aBtmally, as with m, bat onee tti ten years^ with* the exceptiCMi 
of some trifling yearly tontiiigeBcies* The controul.of the Xiepu^ 
liesofer the finances is thus ptrafySEed: for a period which tl^ 
iu6oo$\ jealousy iu this country, uuA indeed in every other thai 
Mres to have an efficient constitutional check upon dieinfiiiehde 
of the crown, would consider far too long. Every objection^ that 
bsbeen urged against septenmal parttaoients applies ina huiiH 
dred fold degree to the budget; and it is probable that in the pre* 
KDt temper of the lower Chambier of the Netherlands, it wouM^ 
after all, be far more agreeable to the ministry to have thesup^ 
pKes voted yearly, than to enooonter the Morm which, having* b^ea 
pthering during the decennial period, has visited them at ito tei^ 
DUBstioB in the present year; when, from the political oaases 
which will be presently alluded to, the fiiBt part oS the budget, 
which comprises the supplies, was rejected, and the miaialer was 
oUipd to lose no time in attempting to.conciitate the Deputies 
by proposing a repeal of the mouture, or duty on the grinding of 
corn. This tax was not very heavy in itself, but was offensive 
pvtiy from its being levied on the first necessary of life — paitly 
^ the annoyance of the constant presence of the tax-gatherers 
at the mills — and above all, from the notion of prerogative which 
tkedu^ implied, and in which it took its origin, just in the satne 
way as the lords of many manors in England enjoy the right of 
Ending their tenant's com, and consequently of levying a toll 
vpon it by whomsoever it may be reduced into flour. The aban* 
donment of the tnouture was a prudent and timely peace offering, 
but it is not very creditable to the government to have refused to 
give it up until chriven to it by the most urgent necessity. 

The public expenditure will appear from the next account, 
which we have extracted from the official returns after the same 
BUDDer as the last. 

Prindpal branches of the Expenditure of the Netherlands, In Fiorms, 

1816 isn me ^TJ!^^^^ 

eleven yeifn. 

King's Houtefaold 2,600,000 2,600,000 2,100.000 •^,^51,636 

GrcitOfficetH)f State 1,468,635 1,«11,«85 1,065.430 l,«02,81l 

I'octignAffiMra 9!f7,838 706,503 766,969 787,638 

JMtiee 3,394,511 3,««1,347 2,191,049 3,243,567 

iMwior.andWatewtaat* 7,245,910 5,019.322 6,159,249 5,744,439 

Rriigions, except the Catholic 1,264,261 1,423.449 1,327.311 1,351,813 

embolic Religion 1,325,176 2,086,730 1,631,413 1,662,868 

^^^^C^o^^'^''"''''^} ^'894.736 1,723,882 7S,019t 2,155,520 

Raweei 23,314,342 34,309,517 38,707,562 31.553,101 

"•▼y 6,554,531 5,037,745 6,582.842 5,775,711 

^y.... 27,128,574 17,427,732 18,444,535 22,852,651 

* Tbe expenses of Canals, Dykes, anci Navigation iu general. 

t The charges for Edncatiun are now included under the head of ** Interior," 
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By far the largaat itom, and one which amoanU to more diaa 
one- third of the whole annual expenditure, is that of Fintnces, 
which means almost wholly the interest of the national debt, being 
opwarda of 4 per cent on SS2^34,5O0 florins, or 1,664,669,000 
fames. The luid forces may be estimated, according to M. 
Balbi, in the proportion of one to every 142 of the population; the 
diarge for the army provides therefore for above 42,000 troops, 
together with the ordnance and other branches of the war depart- 
ment. The navy at present consists of 9^ ships. Of these, 30 
are in active service, carrying 720 guns and 4514 men; twelve of 
which are stationed in the Mediterranean, six in the East Indies, 
and the rest in the West Indies and elsewhere. The charges 
for religion, which tupply the spiritual wants of the whole com- 
munity, except those of a few Jews, do not in the whole exceed 
962,056/ sterling, or tenpence per head, per annum, for a popu- 
lation of six millions. This sum is «ven less than the revenues of 
the Church of Scotland, which amount from tt60» to 270/XXW. per 
annum, for a population of two millions and a half. But what 
shall we say of it when compared to the revenues of the Chwcb 
of England, which on the most moderate estimate we have ever 
seen, and that proceeding from a quarter in which we certainly 
cannot suspect exaggeration, amount to about four millions ster- 
ling per annum?* We believe this to be much under the mark, 
but, dividing it by a population of thirteen millions, we find the 
average sum paid by each individual in England and Wales to be 
6t. 2a. per annum, above seven times more than in the Nether^ 
lands. And, if we regard the fact, that at least one-third of tbe 
individuals paying this 6s. 2c2. are not members of the established 
Church, the expenses of that Church are in the ratio of Ss. 3(/. 
per head to that portion of the people which belongs to it. The 
household of the king of the Netherlands appears very modente, 
which IS, we have no doubt, greatly attributable to the simplicity 
of manners which distinguishes that sovereign. It was reduced 
500,000 florins in 1 826, and does not now exceed the expense of 
173,000/. a year, llie public charge for education is one which 
we cannot observe without great satisfaction. It is in accordance 
with an article in* the charter of tbe Netherlands, recoguising the 
instruction of the people, as one of the first cares of the govern- 
ment. If indeed, the attention of the legislature ought to be 
directed to any object beyond the mere securing tbe administra- 
tion of justice, it is the most glaring omission for it to neglect tbe 
education of the lower orders, to which, in all our endeavours for 

* Qumrterly Review, No. 58. In thi» estimate the incomet of the Biibops, Dmds, 
«nd Chapters, is stated at oniy 177,600/. This is surelj too low. Arthur Yoiag. 
who is usually pretty accurate^ savs the total revenue of the Church was 6ve mJlTions 
in 1790 ; and rents are not yet reduced to the standard of tJiaC 3 ear. 
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tbeameliontionof society, we incessantly come round, aa tke 
sole basis of improvement In most of the United States die 
edocatioo duty is collected by the tax-gatherer, as regukrly as the 
canal dues, or any other tax for the public benefit; the Americana 
being well aware that the difiiision of knowledge among them is 
one of die strongest safeguards of their independence. As we 
shall speak hereafter of the state of the schools, we shall now con- 
clude the subject of the finances with the totals of the expendi* 
tare for a series of ten years. It is to be observed that, since 
1890, the expenses have been often anticipated; as, in 18fi6, 
10,414,267 florins were spent which were not strictly chargeable 
till 18£7. Except, however^ as regards this sum, the accuracy of 
\be account will not be affiscted by these practices. 

ExpendUmre of tke Netherlands for te» years. 

1817 111377,561 Florait* 

1818 94,825,409 

1819 92,361,408 

18t0 85,050,664 

1821 91,454,256 

1822 91*423,606 

1823 .. 93,922,428 

1824 101,878,147 

1825 106,177,979 

1826 112,116,749 

ATcrage 96,106,820 Florins, t>r aboot 8,175,5681. 
f terling, per aaiiiiiD. 



Having said thus much of the physical condition of the Ne- 
therlands, it may be expected that we should offer some remarks 
OQ die aspect of that country in a moral point of view. The 
bodily vigour of a nation, if it mav be so called, is best ascertained 
by examining the progress of its industry, and the degree of 
energy put forth by its inhabitants in the developement of their 
resources. But in stopping here, we should have but an imper- 
fect idea of the place that such a nation really occupies in the 
Kale of civilization ; for industry is, after all, but a means of 
promotiiig the amelioration and happiness of society. Hence we 
nu3t endeavour to find the degree of cultivation the minds of the 

t)ple have received, in which we should be sadly at a loss, if we 
^ re unable to call statistics to our aid. By figures we are how- 
lier enabled to estimate immaterial, as well as material forces, and 
jte are happy to avail ourselves of them to introduce our readers 
ksome returns quite as interesting as any that we have yet given. 
^ispart of our subject may be divided into three brfmches, viz. 
lit.The state of knowledge and education; £d. The nature and 
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extent of the dnrntable iMdtiitiMn; and Srdly. The alftle of 

IircpnsideriBg first that great highway of ctvilaatioiH the pant- 
log press, we should bear in raind tbit the laiger part ofthe 
books printed in the. Netherlands are re^impressioiis. of wwb 
originally pnbUshed m odier countries* and timt ooasequently the 
number of boohs composed and> published in the kingdooa is dot 
a fair criterion of die avidity wMh which inibrmatBoa is sought 
after. The nuasber of incngenoas publications, exelmtve of 
journals, and periodicals for the three years IdHS, I8S7,«Ri 18£8, 
wasSiSS, and. reckoning -each work to consist of ten.sheets^^ad 
Goo copies, the result gftes an average of 4,653,000 sheets a year. 
It was calculated by M. Daru that France in 1895 had prochiced 
128 million sheets, an amount above five times greater than this 
of the Netherlttids, having regaid to the diffstence of the 
population. But as, .for the reason we have mentioned, these 
statements do not give the true relation between the two countries, 
it should be known that Brussels alone contains 84 presses, and 
now prints 12,600,000 sheets a year, being one-tenth of what 
was printed in all France in 1 825, or with reference to the popu- 
lation, one-half, supposing that die Netherlands did not contain 
a single press out of bvussek. This city, from its situation, seems 
calculated for a repository for the books of all nations; and the 
low prices at which foreign works are reprinted here, are an ex- 
cellent antidote to their being sold too dear at home. The in- 
creased activity of the press at Brussels is very remarkable; for in 
1815 the number of sheets printed was only 4,050,000; in 182S 
it had risen to 8,250,000; and in 1828 it amounted to 12,€00,000, 
having more than trebled in thirteen years. The circaiati<Mi of 
newspapers, thoagfa regarded by many as tending to divert people's 
attention from more important studies, is nevertheless too sure a 
means of diffusing information, to be passed over unnoticed. It 
may be ascertained precisely by the stamps, which for the NeAer- 
lands were, in 1826, 145,739 florins, and for France a sum equal 
165,920 florins. The stamps are the same in bodt countries, and 
therefore since France in that year reckoned, acoordiog to 
M. Dupin, 26,420,520 sheets, the Netherlands possessed abont 
21^900,000, exclusive of literary and scientific journals. In the 
same year die newspapers published in England and Wales have 
been estimated at 25,684,003 sheets; in Scotland, 1,296^5^1 
arid in Ireland, 3,473,014. The Netherlands have therefore a 
circulation of 60,000 sheets of newspapers a day ; France has 
72,380, and England, 70,370; which is at the rate of one to«veiy 
100 persons in the Netherlands; one to 437 in France; afHf one 
to 184 in England. 
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• The iiliiabitaiits of tke Netfaertands ar^^ thus, far bettier aupplied 
with journals than EDgland or France, and according to M. Balbi, 
dian any nation in Eunope; but 9s that writer calculates ()y the 
mtmber of journals that appear, and not by their circulation, we 
apprehend M. Quetelet's computation is more authentic. Tlie 
newafwpers are conducted^ as in Franpe, les3 as cprnmercial spe* 
culatKNis, than for poUtical purposes. The liberal journals are 
mostly in the hands of young men of talent, who endeavour to 
lead, rather than follow, the public opinion: and the ministerial 
papers are encouraged directly by the government. In reviews 
and magazines the Netherlands are entirely deficient, with the 
exception of those they import and reprint, and two or three pub- 
lications devoted to agriculture and other branches of industry. 
We subjoin an account for three years, of all works published, 
with the exception' of periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

1825. 1896. 18«7. 

Theology HI 103 99 

Jarttprudence, Medioinek Physics . . 93 105 146 

History 94 96 96 

Philology, Poetry, Theetricals 135 134 114 

IfMceHaneotis, Novels t46 3«5 986 

679 763 741 

Tnmslafiont from German 107. .. . . . 190 

Ditto French 57 68 

Ditto English 30 95 

Ditto Spanish 1 

195 203 

Upon this we have only to remark, that the greatest increase 
appears to be in the works connected with those sciences whose 
usefulness to society admits of the least dispute. 

Tried by the test of education, the position of the Netherlands 
is equally favourable as it seems from the amount of its printing. 
In 1826, out of 3958 communes there were only 684 without 
schools, being abont the siith part; while in France two-fifths of 
the (xntmunes are still without schools. In the latter country the 
children, who frequent ^e schools, are as 100 to ^19 inhabit- 
ants; in the Netherlands they are as 100 to 947> a proportion 
exceeded by no country in the world, unless it be Prussia, and 
one that is the more striking, inasmuch as, comparing die num« 
her of children between 5 and 13 years old with the population, 
the ntmost that could go to school would be 100 children out of 
every 52 1 inhabitants, which some of the best provinces, do, at 
present, nearly reach. We are not near this in England, even if 
we count by the Sunday-schools, whose pupils are to our popu- 

VOL. V. NO. X. D D 
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ktioo ts 1 to 1 1 ; those of the day-schools bewg as 1 to 21. The 
ratio in Scotland has been variously stated as I to ?» and I to 11 $ 
and in Ireland both as 1 to 1 1.5, and 1 to 17» the latter of which 
is the most probable. The calculation for the Netherlands u 
taken from the following account, for the compilation of whidi, 
based chiefly upon official documents, we are indebted to M* 
Quetelet^ and as it is extremely valuable, we make do apology for 
inserting it at length. 

BTATE OF EDUCATION IN THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
lit January, 1826. 



' jrTOf1illCt9* 



North Brabant.... 
South Brabant . . . . 

Liiubnrg 

Gaelderiand . . . . 

Li^-gc 

Eatt Flanders . . . . 
WettFfandcn.... 

Hainault 

North Holland.... 
South Holland . . . . 

Zeland 

Nanior 

Antwerp 

Utrecht 

Frietlnnd 

Overytael 

Groningen ...... 

Drenthe 

Luxemburg 

Total.... 



Pupils in the 



Primarj Schools. 



4 



S0.6dO 

13.493 
18,881 
13,794 
J5.644 
«l,0t8 
32,179 
S^2,0I8 
23,813 

7.9.59 
12,139 
13,805 

6,765 
14,571 
13,484 
11,883 

4,770 
19.925 

S«0,774 



14,529 
16.177 

8.795 
12,243 

8,539 
22,205 
17,830 
21.736 
16,880 
16,885 

4,813 

9,565 
11.914 

5.165 
10.351 
10.587 

9,374 

4.039 
14.819 

236,437 



11 



2.624 
4,863 
1,466 
2,03 1 

933 
6,399 
6.8R8 
6.504 
9.062 
8.179 
1,386 
1.247 
2,969 
1.468 
2.011 
1,58» 

331 
90 

160 



ir 



195 
508 



67 

1,624 

11,376 

18 

88 

1,296 

47 

27 

713 

277 

219 



60,193 16,455 



I 



37,978 
43,541 
23,754 
33,155 
23,333 
55,782 
57,122 
60,437 
48,048 
50,173 
14,205 
22,978 
31,401 
l.S,666 
26.933 
25.872 
2I,.588 
8,899 
34,904 



633*859 



6 

lis 

**< .f •_. 



48,066 
74,293 
22.050 
58,245 
12,311 
21,065 
34,681 
61,379 
159,226 
116,715 
3.5,267 
37,919 
34.765 
27,433 
48,104 
41.824 
23,660 
8,572 
24,798 



890,373 




420 

779 

782 

172 

634 

274 

256 

1,263 

f21 

fe5 

37 

435 

570 

119 

121 

113 

84 

28 

505 



7,036 166 



6 

40 

2 

4 

10 

5 

4 

S 

38 

21 



The expense of the primary schools thas appears to hafe 
amounted to 090,353, florins, being at the rate of 14 cents»or 
about lO^d. per head of the population. The schools for the 
poor are 285 in number, in which there are 56,617 pupils, whibt 
90,000 other children, coming under the denomination of paupers, 
are received into the ordinary schools. The charges of the poor* 
schools amount to 247,176 florins, or 4^37 for each pupil. Be- 
sides these, the education bestowed by the government upon the 
children of the militia-men ought to be taken into account, and 
deserves mention as a creditable circumstance. The Latin 
schools appear veiy little frequented in comparison with the others, 
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fer there are in the kingdom upwards of 300,000 youths betweei^ 
1£ and 18 years, i/ehose age is suitabTe to these colleges, and yet 
the number who attend does not much exceed 7000, or a 4drd part 
of them . The government is said to be anxious to extend the utility 
of the colleges, by adding to them the means of instruction in the 
arts relating to industirand commerce, which will undoubtedly 
increase their pupils. The advantages of education appear to be 
the most extended in the northern provinces, which usually aver- 
age I out of 8 as attending the schools. Drenthe, which, it will 
be recoHected, is the province tlie most thinly peopled, and where 
die population is increasing the fastest, is aJso that where the 
schools are the most frequented — the proportion being as 1 to 6, 
which comprises very neariy all the children in the province, llie 
worst educated provinces appear to be the Walloon district of 
liege and Limburg. The universities are in a very flourishing 
condition, as will be seen by the steady multiplication of their 
students appearing in the following tables. 

STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES OP THE NETHERLANDS, 
1st January, 1826. 



Theology. 



Law. 



Medicine. 



Sciences. 



Philosophy 
and LeUere. 



Total. 



Leyden . . 
Utrecht. . 
GnHingeo 
LoBvain . 

liV. ... 
Ghent... 



103 

154 

94 



138 
103 
73 
154 
197 
144 



60 
20 
28 
70 
84 
lt4 



33 
14 
63 
63 
33 



2«7 
170 

91 
335 
115 

54 



536 
480 
300 

en 

481 
355 



351 



809 



386 



214 



992 



2774 



The increase, during a period of three ^ears* in the students of 
the whole six establishments is thus exhibited : 



1824. 

Theology 246... 

Law 723... 

Mcdiciiie.... 355.^. 

Scieaces 233« . . 

Philosophy and J^^tters .... 718 . . . 



1825. 
. 325.. 
. 807.. 
. 374.. 
. 226.. 
. 904.. 



Totals.... 2275 



2636 



1826. 
. 351 
. 809 
. 386 
. 214 
. 992 

2752 



The absence of theological students at Louvain, liege and Gheut'» 
is accounted for by the obligation imposed on them to receive 
their education at the Philosophical College of Louvain, under the 
controul of the government. This regulation was remonstrated 
s(iOQg|y ag^st by the Catholic hierarchy^ as imposmg improper 
conditions on the education of the young men, of whose fitness for 
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the priesthood the CathoUc Church alone could be the judke. k 
.was so. far altered at the period of coDcludins the Concordat with 
the Pope ID June, 1827^ that the College of Louvain was declared 
to be merely facultative, and not obligatory ; and by an Ordinance 
of the 20th June, )829» the Catholic bishops were (permitted 
again to open their seminaries, subject to certain regulations pre- 
scribed by the king.* These new regulations have, however, been 
so far from giving satisfaction, that the Catholics allege they are 
in effect still obliged to conform their education to the system of 
the College of Louvain ; and this grievance is still one of the 
main grounds of the discontent whioi exists among the Catholios 
of Belgium. The refusal of admission to the priesthood to those 
who have been educated out of the kingdom, is also much com- 
plained against, and appears, indeed, very unreasonable. The 
system of interference, on which the government has lately acted 
towards the Catholic Church, seems impolitic, and has contributed 
to render it unpopular in the Catholic provinces of the kingdom. 
The attention paid, however, to the universities in general, and 
the anxiety displayed by the king for their prosperity, are facts 
well known, and deserving of high admiration. 

Next to the institutions for the cultivation of the minds of the 
people, come those for the relief of their wants in body and 
estate. To be the victims of pain and misery, is unhappily the 
lot of a large portion of every community, to alleviate vdiose suf- 
ferings is the unquestionable duty of the remainder, not only as 
members of the same society, but as belonging to the same great 
family of mankind. In our own country this duty is enforced by 
means of rates levied by the law — a practice wholly defective in 
one of the most desirable objects of legislative interference, viz. 
the diminution of the number of paupers. Experience has shown, 
that under our system the poor have been gradually becoming 
more numerous, and the poor rates have placed the country in a 
dilemma from which it can extricate itself neither by withholding, 
nor by continuing to administer, relief. Our poor rates now 
amount to a tax of nearly twelve shillings a head upon the whole 
population, while. the charitable institutions of the Netherlands 
are about the average of three shillings a head, and are excelled 
by those of no other nation in Europe, either in their extent or 
the manner of their administration. They may be divided into 
three kinds; the first being designed to distribute relief; the 
second to diminish the number of poor; and the third to act as 
preventives to indigence. The first class are composed of the 
administrations for relieving the poor at their own houses, (above 

* The partico!an of thtt affair are detaHed in a pamphlet entitled " Trois ChftpHret 
rar let deux Am«^ du to Jui% I8t9. Bruxettet. lSf9." 
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500(yiti Dumber^) of the commissions for distributing food, of 
die hospitals, and some smaller societies; the second coitprise 
the poor schools, the charitable workhouses, the depdts of men- 
dicity, and the agricultural colonies. It is remarkable that the 
diildren educated at the poor schools are in th^ proportion of 
197 out of lOOQ to the whole number of poor relieved at their 
houses, or as about one to five. The indigent class seem, there- 
fore, to participate in the benefits of education more generally 
than any other — a circumstance which augurs hiost favourably 
for their rise in society. The depdts of mendicity are supported 
by the produce of their labour, the income of their property, 
and allowances made them from the De|)artment of the Interior. 
The average revenue of the seven existmg in 1821, since which 
one has been added, was 33.011 cents a day; and their expen- 
diture 30.771 cents a day per head. Now the maximum of the 
actual wants of a labouring man in the Netherlands have been 
estimated by Baron de Keverberg to be, in the Netherlands, 20 
cents a day, or 73 florins a year ; from which will be perceived 
flie degree of comfort which the inhabitants of these dep6ts of 
mendicity enjoy; though it does not reach half the price of labour 
of a man in a state of fi'eedom, which on an average for the ten 
provinces of Lie^e, North Holland, Friesland, South Brabant, 
East Flanders, Hainault, Antwerp, Guelderland, North Bra- 
bant, and Overyssel, was ascertained by the government a few 
years ago to be 75 cents a day. Tlie mortality in these depdts 
appears very great, having been at the rate of 100 to 891, for 
the 12 years preceding 1822; but it would assuredly be much 
greater among the same class of persons if living in the high- 
ways ; and it should also be remembered, that the depdts contain 
a large proportion of old people, who come there, as it were, to 
die, and that the able-bodied men who belong to them seldom 
remain above six months. The foundation, management, and 
husbandry of the poor colonies, have been so well detailed by 
other writers, that a few words will suffice here to express their 
actual condition. The first was established by the Societ6'de 
Bienfaisance of the Northern Provinces, in Drenthe, on the con- 
fines of Friesland and Overyssel, in the year 1818. There are 
now at Frederiksoord, on an extent of about two leagues, six of 
what are called ordinary colonies, comprising 4l6 farms, divided 
into five sections, each of which contains 25 households. There 
are 1 107 bonniers of land in cultivation, and 2268 poor maintain 
themselves upon it. Besides a provision for above 1000 mendi- 
cants in the central establishment, the colony for the repression 
of mendicity at Ommerchaus comprises 6 13 bonniers, also culti- 
vated, with 18 large farms upon it, inhabited by families whose 
population amounts to 127 individuals. The society has also 
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2756 boDDiers at VeeQbiii8eD»938 of whick are already in tUI«fe^ 
and the establishoi^Qt will provide for 2000 orphans, 1000 men- 
dicants, and 300 iodigent families. The population of this 
colon^r was, on the 1st January » 18299 4115; and 24 large farqas 
upon it are now occupied, llie Colony of Industry at Wateren 
contains 42 bonniers, and 60 young inhabitants. The society is 
pursuing its labours upon 1542 bonniers of heath which it nas 
purchased near its older establishments, and at Diever, where it 
has constructed canals for carriage, and fosses for irrigation* It 
possessed altogether, at the close of 1828, 7000 bonniers, (about 
1 7^500 acres,) of which 2700 were in cultivation, and yielded a 
produce of the value of 150,000 florins; besides 100 horses, 1000 
cows, and 2500 sheep. The whole population of the Frede- 
ricksoord establishments amounted, at the end of 1828, to 7614 
individuals, and will probably soon reach the limit of 11,000, 
which is the largest number it is intended for. This society was 
originally designed for the whole kingdom, but it beinc judged 
more expedient that it should confine its efforts to the Sl^orthem 
Provinces, a second society was formed in 1822 for the Southern 
part of the couutry, of which the King's second son. Prince 
Frederic, became likewise the president. Its first colonies were 
established at Wortel, near Turnhout, in the province of Ant- 
werp, which at the end of 1823 contained 125 farms. Five 
hundred bonniers of heath were in two years more converted into 
a colony for the repression of mendicity; and in 1828 the society 
consisted of 16,000 members, maintained above 1000 paupers* 
and was proceeding under all the favourable circumstances vvfaich 
the example of Fredericsoord, and a prudent circumspection, could 
insure. The Southern Colonies are superintended by Captain 
Van den Bosch, brother of the general of that name, to whom 
the original plan is attributable, and whose persevering exertions 
have contributed so mainly to their prosperity. The foundation 
of these colonies may really be regarded as an era in history;* 
for they afford a memorable instance of the success of an attempt 
to renovate society, by creating the means of subsistence to coun- 
terbalance the rise of the population. Actuated by motives of 
the sincerest philanthropy, the societies of beneficence have con- 

* A detailed tccoimt of the plan will be found in Mr. Jacob's Narratire ; in the 
" Voyage aax Colonies Agricolet" of M. Edooard Mary, ibmerly Secretary to tbt 
Southern Society ; and in the Essay " Sur TOrganisation des Colonies de Bienfinsance 
de fredericsoord et de Wortel/' of M. le Chevalier de Kircklioff. Since oar remarks 
were written we have read an article in the *' Quarterly Review," recommending the 
institution of Home Colonies in this country on a similar plan, in the expcdieoey «f 
vrhicli, we need hardly say, we fully concur. We are not aware opon what antbontr 
llie number of the settlers in the Netherlands Colonies are there rated at 30,000. M. 
Mary gives the number at Fredericsoord as we have stated it, and adding to that the 
population at Wortel, and even of the AteHen de Ck&riU, and D^i d$ MemHaii, 
throughout tlic kingdom, the amount wUJ not be near 30,000. 
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«hi€ted Aeir establishments upon the soundest economical prin- 
ciples, making the industry of the poor in all cases the means of 
procuring them the comforts of life. Their example is well 
"wotthy the consideration of 'those who advocate so warmly emi- 
gration from the United Kingdom ; for if active benevolence has 
ckme so much in the Netherlands, it surely cannot be contended 
that the plan is impracticable in a country less thickly peopled, 
having a far larger portion of waste lands, and immeasurably 
more abounding with capital. We have ranked them among the 
second class of charitable institutions, but they assuredly effect 
also the object of the third, viz. the prevention of want. Under 
this bead are to be numbered the savings banks^ of which fifty 
now exist in tlie Netherlands; and the Monts de Pi6t6, of which 
there are 124. These latter are equitable loan banks, which 
advance money to the poor, either without interest or at an 
interest much below what any pawnbroker would take. The 
establishment of them in London was projected a few years since, 
but the wisdom of Parliament preferred letting the pawning busi- 
Jiess remain on its present footing, however unfavourable to the 
thousands of paupers whose miseries drive them to pledge the 
very necessaries of their existence. 

The charitable establishments of the Netherlands seem on the 
whole well calculated to attain their end, and deserve imitation 
firom the philanthropists of other countries. Their extent will be 
seen by a perusal of the subjoined table, for the authenticity of 
which M. Quetelet is our warrant. 

Charitable Institutions of the Netherlands. 

Kxpense 

for each 

IndWidaal. 



Natari of lostitotiont. 



AdniDislrations for relieving the Poor } 

•t home ) 

CocBiniuKHis for dbtribotiiig Food, &c. 

Societies of Maternal Charity 

Hoapttalfl 

Finds for Military Service 

Bojal Hospital of Messine * 

Poor Schools 

Workhooses of Charity 

DepAts of Mendicity 

Societies of Beneficence for the Colonies 
Fitabltshmeiiu for the Deaf and Dumb 



Monts deFi4t6. 
SsTings Banks . . 



Totals. 



Number of 


Individuals 


Expenses 


Institmions. 


relieved. 


of Relief: 






Florins. 


5,129 


745,652 


5.448,740 


36 


22,056 


82,424 


4 


1,448 


13.493 


7«4 


41,172 


4,091.157 


1 


2.277 


110,942 


I 


156 


23.^90 


285 


147,296 


247.176 


34 


6,169 


406.704 


8 


2.598 


2S9387 


2 


8.553 


353,529 


4 


239 


41,994 


6,228 


977,616 


11.049.036 


124 


.... 


4.208,068 


50 


18.035 


2.771,608 



Florins. 
7.31 

3.73 

9.32 

99.57 

48.73 

149.30 

1.67 

65.91 

88.37 

41.33 

175.70 

Aroretfft 11.30 

Av.. 155.95 



* In Wcflt Fhuiders* for the daughters of soldiers invalided or killed in service. 
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We have also before us, returns of the oumbers and expenses 
of all these institutions for the several provinces, which are inter- 
esting in many points of view, though too long for insertion. 
Those provinces m which the proportion of individuals relieved 
is the largest compared to their population, are generally the 
richest and most populous, and coincide with those in which the 
mortality and reproduction of the human species are going on in 
the greatest activity. 

Among the materials that exist for determining the moral con- 
dition of a people, the amount of crime stands the most promi^ 
nent. In looking, however, at the number of offences committed 
and punished by the law, regard must especially be had to their 
classification, and to the proportions between the crimes against 
persons, and those against property. The moral guilt of the 
latter depending considerably upon the equality of the distribu- 
tion of wealth throughout the coimtry, the degree of ease in 
which the people live ou^ht also to be brought into view; and 
when we compare the crimmal calendars of different nations, we 
ou^t not to omit to refer to their respective modes of adminis- 
tehng justice, and to the attention paid in each country to that 
branch of it which we call preventive. That prevention is by far 
the more important care, in point both of duty and expediency, 
is a truth which governments are beginning to perceive, thoa|^ 
in most countries repression, and in not a ^w vindictiveness, still 
form the spirit of the penal code. Just in the same way as the 
English poor laws are impotent to diminish the •numbers of the 
poor, a system of punishment alone is ineffectual to deter from 
crime. So long as the will of man is free, and it is in his power ^ 
either to conform to the law, or to violate it, the care of the 
legislature should be to turn that will into the right channel. 
Experience has shown that the fear of punishment, especially 
when that punishment is so severe as to become praciicsdiy rare 
in its infliction, will not attain the desired end; and Uie problem 
to be solved is, how the inducement to good is to be made 
stronger than the temptation to evil? In what age of the world 
the solution of this question will develope a science capable of 
practical application, is a speculation we become more and more 
fearful of entertaining, as we peruse successively the records of 
the atrocities that are annually committed with a melancholy 
regularity, even in those countries that are entitled to be num- 
bered among the most civilized on the earth. 

We have already said sufficient to show, that in the prosperous . 
state of its industry — in its institutions of education, atid in its esta- 
blishments for the prevention of misery — the Netherlands contain, 
in a greater degree than most nations, the seeds from which the 
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noitiljty of its people might be expected to 'spring. Yet in 
tarmng to the list of crimes, we find them existing in a yigour, 
which sets strongly before us the infirmities of human nature, 
even when regarded in its most favourable position. In the 
coarse of the year \B2.6, the number of persons accused before 
the Courts of Assize was one out of every 4383, being very little 
less than in France, where the proportion in the same y«ar was 
one out of 4151. These are of course, exclusive of the numbers 
accused before- the Tribunaux Correctiottels, which in the Nether<> 
lands afid France have Jurisdiction over a large portion of smaH 
ofiencee, or dilits, distinguished from crimes, whiclt in. England 
would be the common appellation for them, and. for offences of 
a more serious nature. Hence a comparison between the crimi- 
nal caleiidars of England and either of these countries, is liable 
to misconception ; and the difference of our laws is an additional 
reason why a comparison between the crimes of the Netherlands 
and France is likely to lead to more useful results, the codes of 
those countries, and thefir administration of Justice, being almost 
entirely similar, with the exception of the trial by Jury, which 
was abolished in the Netherlands at the accession of the present 
dynasty. 

In contrasting, then, the state of crime between these two 
kingdoais, the first requisite is, to distinguish between the crimes 
agarast persons, and those against property, which admit of more 
excuses than the former. In 1826, out of 100 accused, th^ie 
were in the Netherlands £2 for crimes against the person, and in 
France 28. Examining the great crimes for the same year, such 
as murder, assassination, poisoning, highway robbery, &c., we 
find them to be in the proportion of I to l6, which, since the 
populations of the two countries are in the ratio of 1 to 5, induces 
the result that the great crimes are three times more numerous in 
France than in the Netherlands ; and it is remarkable, that in this 
year there were in France 14 parricides, and 26 poisonings, but 
in the Netherlands neither one nor the other. 
The capital crimes were thus divided: 

Metberiandfl. Ftance. 

(1826.) (1826.) 

Crimes against the Person . . 39 873 

Crimes against Property ... 31 276 

Thns the crimes against the person were four times, and those 
agaiiMt property twice as numerous in France as in the Nether- 
lands. Crmies against relatives, such as parricide, infanticide, 
&c., from which the highest degree of depravity may be inferred, 
were for the two countries as 1 to 1 1, or, for -the Netheriands^ 
twice as^many in France, with reference' to die population. For- 
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ijery was at Ito 7, wkidi tnakea it a litdt ha$ caimDon in At 
Ketberkmds; and theft as 1 to 6, or about the same amoiint 

Upon inquiry as to the degree in which offences are visited iritli 
l^unishment in the Netherlands, France, and £ngland, respectivelj, 
It appears that in 18^ the criminal courts of the first condemned 
84 individuals out of 100 accused ; those of the second, 6d out of 
100; and those of the third also 65, taken on an average of twenty 
years. . Thus, in the Netherlands, l6 only out of 100 are ac- 
onitUd; and in England and France 35; a diffinwnce which M. 
Quetelet attributes entirely to the jury, in which we cannot hot 
coincide, when we consider the similarity of the law in the Ne- 
therlands and in France, and the fact, that before the TrUHwaux 
Carrectumeh and the Tribunaux de Police, where the judges 
decide in both countries, the acquittals are uniformly 16 out of 
100 in the Correctioneh, and 14 out of 100 in the Police. The 
conclusion is irresistible, that before every court where the judges 
decide, the acquittals will be 16 out of 100, and where the jury, 
35 out of 100. M. Quetelet offers no opinion whether this re- 
sult tells for or against the institution of the jiury, neither shall we 
presun^e to decide it, further than to remark, diat if the design 
of legal tribunals be to bring offenders to justice, that end does 
not appear to be the best answered by that mode of trial which 
allows the largest number to escape puni^ment. It is iadispen- 
aable that those whose business it is to decide, should be inde- 
pendent. If the judges cannot be trusted, it is well that other 
persons, such as jurymen, should be called in, and hence in poli- 
tical trials juries are generally necessary for the protection of die 
liberty of the subject ; but whatever may be said about the import- 
ance of juries giving prisoners the benefit of doubts, and so forth, 
we apprehend that justice is best administered where the prisooer 
is condemned or acquitted, according as the evidence for or 
against him weighs the strongest in the minds of his judges, and 
not where he receives the benefit of considerations which do not 
at all bear upon his guilt or innocence. The opinions of jurists 
upon our duodecimal institution are much divided; but the &ct 
we have mentioned, is certainly one upon which a strong argu- 
ment against its intrinsic excellence might be raised. 

The accusations for second offences are in the Nedierlands IS 
out of 1000, there having been in 1826, 31,354 persons accused 
before the correctional and criminal tribunals, and the repetitions 
of offences being 4l6. In France, we have only the means of 
comparison so far as regards the criminal courts, in which the 
Broportion of second offences was 100 out of 1000 accusations. 
it is remarkable that in both countries punish meat visits criBias 
against the person less effectually than diose against proper^ 
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lo }QS6, Ifae Nelli«riai»d« wcqmuid 24 uMiiTkUiab accused of 
cfines agwidt persoos, aiid France, 49; ^ilst the former ac* 
quitled only 12, and the latter only 34 individuals out of 100 
barged with crimes against property. Judges and juries agree, 
dierefore, in acquitting the most easily, the worst division of 
crimes; most probably on account of the excessive severity of 
the laws against them. It does not appear that women are ac- 
qoitted oftener than men in the Netherlands ; but what is the 
{Hoportkm of women appearing before the tribunals, the retuma 
do not specify. There is some reason to suppose it greater than 
that in France and England, where the proportion respectively is. 
100 to 448, and 100 to 467 men ; for in 1825 there were in the 
prisons of Belgium 100 women to every 314 men. The ages of 
the perpetrators of crimes are thus classified : — 

Netherlands (1886). France (18t6 and 1827). 

Ages.- • M«n ^ Woroen, Women. Men. 

Under 16 years .... 4 3 2 . . 

From 16 to 21 years . . 12 13 1$ 

Above 21 years .... 84 84 83 

100 100 100 



From a general table for France it would appear that die age 
when men commit the most crimes is 25, and that women enter 
rather earlier into the career, probably by, reason of their greater 
precocity.* 

The trials before the superior police (affaires correctionellesj 
are in the Netherlands, as well as in France, twenty times more 
Domerous than the criminal trials. In 1826 the arrests were in 
the former kingdom as 1 to 117, and in the latter as 1 to 198 
inhabitants. In bringing together the numbers accused before 
the criminal tribunals, the correctional courts, and those of simple 
poli<:e, the results are almost exactly similar. In the Netherlands 
there is 1 person annually accused out of every 1 1 7, and in France 
out of every 102 inhabitants ; and the condemnations in both 
countries, are 1 out of 122. 

It is now time to submit two accounts, compiled by us fit>m 
the detailed and perspicuous returns prepared by M. Quetelet 
from authentic sources. The first is divided according to the 
nature of the crimes committed throughout the kingdom; the 
second is arranged to show the number of offences in each respec- 
tive province. 

* ** Compte Gfo^nd de rAdninistration de la Justice en France, poor iaS6*" This 
I a scale of tbe degree of tendency to crime of tlie different ages. 
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Stdte ^€fim in the NtthefUtndt m 1626.— No. I. 



CRIMES AGAINST PBBS0N8. 



- Nature of Climes. 



Political Crimes. 



Breach of Sanitary Jiaws 
Escapes from Detention . 
I^erjar^ and Subornation 

AsMumation 

Poisoning 

Parricide 

Murder 

Astaoltiog and Wounding 
Assaults upon Authorities 
Arbitrary Arrests .... 

Menaces , 

Mendicity with violence . 

Bigamy , 

A^rtioo 

Infanticide , 

Child-stearing , 

Bapes and Attempts . 
Bapes on Children under 
15 years 





68 



3 

17 

19 





24 

Its 

SI 

6 

1 



t 



16 

9 



Total. 304 73 f3l 



CBIMBS AGAINST PBOPEBTY. 



Nattire of Crimes. 



Exaction and Corruption 
Embesslemeiit of the Public 

Money 

Burning of Buildings .... 

of other objects . . 

Destruction of Property . . 

FalaeCoiiHng 

Counterfeit Seals, &c 

Fraud by False Pretences . . 
in Commercial Writ- 



ings 

Other Frauds 

Fraudulent Bankruptcy 
Robbery in Churches . . 

on the Highways 

in Dwelling Houses 

Other Robberies .... 
Alteration of Bills, Bonds, 

&c 

Embeulement of Titles and 

Deeds 

Breaking Seals 

Importing Prohibited Goods 



10 
11 


8 
11 
t 
b 

1< 

40 

14 

5 

9 

198 

744 



Total. 1 10831 150 935 



No. II. 



PROVINCES. 



North Brabant 

Guelderlaiid 

North Holland and Utrecht 

South Holland 

Zealand 

FriesUmd 

Overyssel 

Gronlngeo and Drenthe . . . 
Lioiburg 

^^ffi 

Namur 

Luxemburg '. 

South Brabant 

East Flanders 

West Flanders 

Halnault 

Antwerp 



r Accused 

Total for the Kingdoms Acquitted . . 

C. Condemned 



PRRSONS ACCUSED. 



Tribunaox 
Cnroinels. 



Tribunaux 
CorrtfCiiunls 



64 

74 

168 

143 

55 

66 

39 

55 

99 

69 

38 

.i5 

137 

1«5 

79 

60 

83 



1389 

323 

1166 



1356 

1254 

2154 

1315 

424 

395 

319 

438 

2014 

1967 

2146 

4146 

3331 

3215 

3267 

1815 

1338 



30.894 

6,666 

24,228 



Simple 
Police. 



138 

273 

479 

537 

6i 

263 

51 

204 

812 

969 

1029 

3126 

1403 

1121 

1238 

1324 

439 



13,468 

2,858 

10,610 
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It is in the southern provinces, where edoo^tion is less gener&UjF 
spread, that crimes against the person are the oaost Arequent* 
I>iv]ding the kingdom into three parts, the first comprising the 
provinces of Liege, Namor, Limburg, and Luxemburg, for which 
justice is administered at the court of Liege; the second, the 
provinces of South Brabant, Hainault, Antwerp, and the two 
Flanders, resorting to the Court of Brussels; and the third, the 
remaining provinces which belong to the court of the Hague ;— 
the crimes against persons are to the population in the first as 
23 to 100, in the second as 27 to 100, and in the third as 17 to 
100. Thefts are, on the contrary, most numerous in the northern 
provinces, where the distribution of wealth is the most unequal. 
The proportion of persons accused is, for the court of the Hague, 
1 to every S654, for that of Liege 1 to every 4720, and for that 
of Brussels 1 to every 5193 inhabitants, from whence it may be 
inferred, upon the whole, that, with regard to crime, the two Flan- 
ders, and the country round Brussels and Antwerp, are in the most 
favourable situation. These provinces are not the part of the 
country which contains the most schools, for the ratio of childrea 
at school is to the population, for the court of the Hague 1 to 8; 
for that of Brussels 1 to 10.5; and for that of Liege 1 to U; 
therefore the comparative paucity of offences committed in the 
Brussels district is not wholly attributable to education, but 
rather, as it seems to us, to the greater degree of ease in which its 
inhabitants live, which may be inferred not only from the general 
appearance of comfort, which every one who has visited it can 
testify to be superior to that of the rest of the kingdom, and to its 
containing the largest portion of cultivated lands, of buildings, and 
of inhabitants, as appears from the following comparison : — 

InhabituiCt 
Cultirated Land 

Superficies. 
Court of the Hagoe (liecUres) 9,860,888 

of Liege Ij753,578 

of BmsMls 1,583,671 

The expenses of the detention of prisoners must be regarded 
as heavy or not, according to the manner in which the prison dis- 
ciplbe is regulated. The cost to the Netherlands in 1821 was 
2,500,000 francs, being a tax of 41 centimes upon each individual 
of the population ; a sum comparatively greater than in France, 
where the annual charge is about 11,000,000 francs, or 33 cen- 
times to each inhabitant. Imprisonment, to whatever good results 
it may lead in particular cases, is, after all, a punishment and not 
a prevention; and when we see the unwearied efforts of philan- 
thropists for the reformation of prisoners attended with so little 
snceess, that the same crimes take place in each successive year. 
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iridk ft regphaity nrfiich may be calcalated like aay other object 
of flftatistical research, we become more and more convinced that 
die evil can be ultimatelj removed no otherwise than by tracing 
it to ita source, and by so ameliorating the condition of the people 
bk mind, body, and estate, that they shall be able to see clearly 
trhether their happiness consists in adhering to^ or in violating 
die kw.* 

• We have now given details enough to show Aat there are few 
tittioiis in the world that contain more elements of general pros- 
|»erity than the kingdom of the Netherlands. A fertile soil, cnht- 
iFated in so perfect a manner as to have become a model to other 
countries; anamplesupplyof coal andiron; rising manufactures, 
many branches of which already rival successfully the older esta- 
Uished fabrics of foreigners; an extended commerce; an abund- 
Mce of capital, which is applied more and more to the construc- 
tion of new roads and canals, and to a variety of works of national 
importance; a thick population, among whom the comforts of 
life are far more equally distributed than is generally die case ; 
^ucartion so widely diffused as to be in many parts carried to its 
vtmdst extent, and spreading every day more widely; charitable 
imttfiitions on a liberal scale, well conducted, and tending not 
Only to reKeve, but to check the growth of pauperism ; crimes if 
not rapidly decreasing in number, yet becoming mitigated in atro- 
city'; the public finances in a thriving condition, and administered 
with a due regard to economy; a national debt so moderate in its 
amount as not to press vnth inordinate weight upon the resources; 
— *8uch are the main symptoms from which a healthy state of the 
body politic may be safely inferred. Yet as the constitution of an 
individual is seldom unattended by such temporary inconveniences 
89 disturb its ecjuilibrium, so a general contentment with the exist- 
ing order of thmgs is a climax to which few governments have 
hitherto been knoHH to bring their subjects. Accordingly we 
find the Netherlands to be by no means so free from political ex- 
citement as a first view would lead ud to suppose, and the Fate 
and present sessions of the States General haive been the wit- 
nesses of more confiiction of opinion, and more acrimony of de- 
bate, than have taken place, perhaps, even in the French Cham* 
Ders. 

When a union is formed between two nations which, though 
descending from the same original stock, have been separated for 
centuries by language, by religion, and by a diversity of lempera- 

•In speaking of the pretention of crime, we cannot omit the pleasure of referring 
ow* naden to iwo excelleni works of M. Ducp^tiaox, of Brussels :— ** De lar Jtiaticede 
Pr^Toyanoe •;* and " J>f U IGsMoa de la Jistioe Humamci" His &My on tlie Po- 
-nishmeat qf Deatli is an admirable Supplement to that of M. Lucas, crowned at Paris 
and Geneva. 
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neot and charact^> it is an afdaous and difBcull task to mabi 
Aem advance in harmony with each other under die same yoke. 
Such is die situation of Holland and Belgium since the period of 
their subjection to the House of Orange, in 1815, by virtue of 
the Treaty of Vienna; when a charter was granted to the new 
kingdom very nearly resembling that of France, and effectually 
guaranteeing the public liberties in many material points. Every 
subject was declared equal before the law ; a full and fair repre^ 
sentation of the people was secured, and a provision was made for 
the different religious sentiments of the community, by confirming 
the establishments of the Catholic and Reformed Churches ao 
cording to the prevailing creeds in different parts of the kingdom* 
Supp<Ming then the government to be administered with strict ira* 
partiality, neither the Belgian nor the Hollander could have any 
ground for complaint of the essential injustice of their union, as 
we hear urged so loudly in Ireland. But history has shown us 
that DO people have been more jealous of their liberties than th^ 
Belgians, and it was therefore natural to suppose that the rule of 
a king, who was at once a Hollander and a Protestant, should b« 
regarded with some little suspicion in this part of his dominions. 
These suspicions have been gready aggravated by the interference 
of die government with the Catholic seminaries, to which we hav« 
already alluded — by the marked preference of Hollanders to Bel^ 
gians in all offices, civil and military — and by some late attacks 
upon the liberty of the press, which, though their result has ma* 
terially furthered its freedom, were nevertheless suggested by a 
spirit of oppression, which it is fit to take every occasion to hold 
np to reprobation. 

The facts of these latter transactions have been briefly these. 
In July, 1828, two Frenchmen, named Bellet and Jador, were 
condemned to a twelvemonth's imprisonment, for certain offen* 
sive jokes inserted in the Argus newspaper, on the conduct of the 
government with regard to the Mouiure tax, and the penal code; 
of which the following is a specimen : 

'* Pauvre Peuple, on vous pressurera, on vons pendra j 

Voila la liberte, 

Biribi -y 
A la facon de Barbari, 

Men ami." 
On the 4th of October following, the sentence of these Frenck* 
men was remitted, on condition of their leaving the kingdom; 
and on their expressing a wish rather to remain in prison, it was 
intimated to them in terms not to be misunderstood, that whether 
tbra, or at the expiration of their sentence, their bsmishment was 
iaevitable, and they were banished the kingdom accordingly. On 
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tlie £8lh of Octoba*, an article appeared io the ** Courier Am 
Pa^s Bas/' from the pen of M. Ducp6tiauX| entitled *' Expulsion 
de MM. Bellet et Jador, en violation de 1* Article 4 de la Loi 
Foodamentale/' showing that the banishment was arbitrary and ua- 
constitutional ; and shortly afterwards M. de Potter (die learned 
author of the History of the Church, and of the Life of Scipio 
di Ricci,) published an article in the same journal, to a similar 
effect. The object of these articles was to excite the public 
voice to call for an abolition of the law, by virtue of which the 
Frenchmen had been punished, and whose date was the 20th of 
April, 1815, a period when the fears excited by the return of 
iNapoleon from Elba, had rendered a temporaiy enactment of 
the kind necessary. M. Ducp6tiaux and M. de Potter now ber 
came its victims ; they were arrested under its provisions, which 
were very general, (extending to spreading false news, taking part 
with foreign powers, exciting disunion or sedition, and other oist* 
t^rs having reference to a period of national insecurity, and only 
constructively applicable to the press;) and were condemned, re- 
apectively, on the idth and 20th of December, 1828, the former 
to oue year's imprisonment and a fine of 500 florins, and the 
latter to eighteen months' imprisonment and a fine of 1000 
florins. The public indignation was great and general during 
the whole penod of these proceedings — so much so, that on 
the 22d of December, two days after M. de Potter's sent^ice, 
the minister actually submitted a Project to the Chambens for 
the repeal of the obnoxious law, and after very animated dis- 
cussions, a new law of the press was passed on the l6th of May 
last, to the perfect satisfaction of the nation at large, whereby 
its liberty was secured to as full an extent as it is enjoyed even in 
England. The victims of the law derived, however, no benefit 
from its repeal, however strongly both justice and mercy appeared 
•to forbid that any offender should suffer for the violation of a law, 
^hich, the legislature had since declared, ought not to have been 
in existence when the offence was committed. Things being in 
this situation, the States-General reassembled in November last ; 
MM. I)e Potter and Ducpetiaux disdaining to supplicate the 
Executive, brought their case before the Chambers, by petition 
for a reversal of their sentence; and the debates on the budget 
waxed daily more furious; when, to the amazement and con- 
sternation of the deputies and of the nation, and to the utter 
astonishment of every one who knew any thing of what had lately 
been passing, a royal message was delivered on the 1 1 th of De- 
cember, containing a preamble of the most specious and insidicnis 
kind, on the circumstances of the country, and concluding witk a 
recommendation to the Chambers to enact the following prefect 
into a law : 
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*' Prefect of Law relative to the Uberty rf the Prem. 

^ We, William, &c., 

'' Hanog taken into consideration that the law of the 16th of May,' 
ISSI9, lar from having answered its intention » has been followed by grots 
abases^ given rise to a great number of offences, moltinlied imeasinesa 
and suspicions, and served as a pretext, for sowing disunion } 
. " That it has, consequently, become indispensable to efficaciously re- 
press disorder, in order to be able to maintain the peaceable inhabitauti 
of the kingdom in the enjoyment of liberty and repose -, to support the 
government and the authorities in the peaceable exercise of th^ir func- 
tions^ and to preserve entire the rights guaranteed to us and to our House 
by the fundamental law of the kingdom 5 

** By these considerations, and after consulting our Council of State, 
we have decreed, and do decree, as follows : — 

" Article I. Every becoming (decentej criticism of the acts of the 
m^lic authority in works and periodical writings, joiumals, and pamph* 
ItU, continuea to be free, and permitted to every person. 
. '^ 2. All those who, in any manner, or by any means whatever, shall 
attack the dignity, power, or rights of the Royal Family, or shall be 
guilty in one way or another of the manifestation of hostUe sentimenta 
towards the King, of contempt of the ordinances or decrees emanatin|^ 
directly from him, of insult or outrage towards the person of the King^ 
or of any member of the Royal Family, shall be pumshed with from on^ 
to fire years' Imprisonment. 

**- 3. Shidl be ponished with imprisonment of from one to three years, 
4bo0e who shall ne guilty of attacks upon the obligatc»y force of existiag 
-lasrs^ or who shall excite disobedience to those laws ^ idl those who shall 
ht goilty of disturbing or endangering public safety, in sowing disunion, 
feaieiiting alarm and suspicion ; as also those who shall commit the of- 
jEence of attack ai^d insult against the government or one of its branches, 
or who shall outrage its acts, or calumniate its intentions^ or who shall 
'endeavour to sap its authority. 

*^ 4. In case of a repetition of the offence, the primitive punishment 
shall be doubled. 

'^ 5. The prosecution of the offences mentioned in this law shall be 
enlend within three months. 

" 6. All the. existing legislative dispositions which are not abrc^ted 
<ft modified by the present law, and particularly the articles 201 to 206 
«f the penal code, are maintained ; articles 4, 5, and 6» of the law of 
Ihe 16th of May, 1829, are annulled 3 article 3 of that law is not to be 
applicable to calumny or insult committed in writing against public 
functionaries, for in those cases the offences will be prosecuted officially^ 
without the necessity of complaint on the part of the persons insulted or 
calno^iated/' 

Here then we have the unclean spirit of the law of 1815, wanting 
Id return with se^n others more wicked than itself; and truly, if 
the Stotea-Oeneral admit A% entrance of so foul a legion, the last , 
vCite of dieir cow^try will be worse than the first. We cannot 
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believe tht iftaiftitfe. will beccme.a Uw;..apd if il wnhappi^ 
should 80, we know enouj^ of the temper of the Netherlanaen 
p9 KDture to predict that ^ey will refuse, sififainisttoa to ilL If 
cfow^ heads think they can thus, put down the free ezpieaa^tt 
•f opinion^ they are i||iioraiit of the power that is arrayed agMnal 
diem and their macbmatioos. That power-^tfae liberty of the 
prfess — is also erowned, not on one, bttt, Idie the hydra^ on a 
bundl^ heads ; its Tigotir is only renewed by its wounds; it de* 
rives strength from resistance ; it is, itself, the iroq crown of the 
people; it bears on it the motto, '* Gave qui la touche!^ 

Irritated at the conduct of the government, it is not surpriain|| 
that the dissatisfaction of the Libert party should have ^ptdually 
increased, and that we should hear so much of the constitutUMUi) 
defacta that require remedy^ particularly of the neoeoaity of 
fllakiiig the ministers responsible for their advice to the crown* 
which they are not vnder the charter, though the maxim^ ** the 
kins; can do no wrong,*^ is recognised in its largest interpretation. 
Writing as we do from a distance, we shall not, we trust, incur, die 
reproach of national partiality, in expressing the wish that ought to 
^ felt by eyei7 one who participates in the practical freedom we 
^oy in England, that the same freedom should speedily b* 
attained by other nations whose institutions are lesa settled diao 
.our own* The exemption of minigter^ from responsibility does 
^)pear to us, not merely from comparison with our own cimntqp, 
but on every principle of juriapnuknce, to be a most serioua de- 
fect; and where a government is indiscreet enough to hazard an 
assault upon the free expression of opinion, such as that we have 
jbentioned, we do not wonder at the people becoming desirous to 
make the advisers of state measures answerable for meir actions. 
JBut time vnll assuredly bripg to the Netherlands many constini* 
tional changes, and this one in particular, we thinks before veiy 
long. 

The enforcement of the Butch as the national language, and 
the obligation of speaking it iu the States General, in the courts 
of justice, and on all pubnc occasions over which the government 
bet a coBtroul, is a renlatioo much objected to by the higher 
and middle cksses of the Belgians, to whom die long connectioa 
with Fn^ice, die beins; educated in French, and the circnmstance 
of the literature of me country being almost exclusively in thst 
li^nguage, has made the Flemish almost a foreign tongue. Tbe 
Dutch dialect, it is moreover urged, differs so much from the 
Flemish, that the former ia as unlumwn to the common pcpple <8 
French, and hence the French, it is said, ia after all, the langm^ 
apoken the most commonly dwongbont the fcil^^doai. Tbe esti- 
males of the number of the inferior daaeea speaking French «e 
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M rkriouB, tiial we necessarily speak on this subject 'with diS- 
iitoot, waiting the resalt of the census the government is in the 
conne of takmg, to ascertain the precise number of its subject* 
who understand that language; but we do not perceive the im-' 
portance of fizinr a hoguage at all, where different ones aire iit 
conuDoa use. Men take such pains to procure confonnity^ whei^ 
there is no possible harm in the existence of differences, tlmt thej; 
requsve to be constantly reminded of the truth discovered by the 
Emperor Charles V. towards the close of his life, who having 
fiufed, after aaany efforts, to make two watches go alike, waa 
tfiereby made sensible of the absurdity of the object for virfaich be 
had afaed so nuich blood ki his time, via. to make men of the same 
f^OBioo. The charter of the Netherlands renounces this errot 
mA regard to religion in marked terms, and thte same principte 
appears to require the alteration of the ordinances cooc^ming 
httguage, so as to leave every person at liberty to make use of thu 
tXHnriie vriiich he thinks most suitable for his own purpose. 

Discontents arising from the various sources we have men- 
tioned, have had the effect of uniting into one party, in oppositiofi 
to the government, persons, the general tendency of whose opi- 
mooa is usually found very diffn^nt, viz. the liiberals, or usual 
adw>cates of refdrm in society, and the Catholics, including the 
dergy and those of the laity whose ruling setitiment is that 6f 
attiscfanent to their r^igion.* We are forcibly reminded by duth 
a coalition, of tfie state of feeling in Ireland, where CathoKcistii 
bida hit to become the stedfast ally of every reform that is 
needed, or supposed to be needed, in church and state. We are 
moeeover furnished with another proof of the lit^e foundation on 
wluch are built those awful denunciations of the unchangeable 
nature of Catholicism which we have lately been accustonied to 
hear in such abundance in £ngland. Cadiolicism in the Nethek^ 
lands, far from being the insUiioMnt of oppression, or the vehicle 
df anperatition, is the religion of a sensible and enlightened 
people; nor can it be shown that any one kind of superioritjf 
eiists in the Protestant over the Catholic provinces, wmch is in 
any way hdputable to their difiereiice of creed. What blindness 
can be more wilful than to shut our eyes to the fact, that the Ca- 
thofidsm of Belgium is the friend of industry— of education — of 
social improvement? and what greater anomaly can be conceived 
than a nation of which all other elements are gradually ttmelio-^ 
rating and drawing nearer perfection, while its religion remains 

itaunutabU amidst the general improvement, clinging fast to the 

->* « ■ I. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' > ■ > ■ ■ * »■ ■ 

' »8fe particaisilTrlwntPg t^^eml paaylitotB o« tKSi ii»jcot, one b j M. d» JPoMar, 
«M^ ««Dlen7ii(»Ajd«9&tMiQ«eset(ksI»U)teiixd^ BteseUii, 
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abuses ivkh which more barbarous ages have loaded it? The 
Protestants of HoHand are not so deceived as to entertaiamiich.' 
notions; their history has afibrded examples enough of the intOf-- 
lerance of the reformers ; but tolerance has hetsi l<Mig in the Ne«> 
tfaerlands, as it happily now is in Britain, a word without memi* 
kig ; and though we are far from thinking the regulations relating 
to the Catholic schools to be just or expedient, we rejoice at the 
bappy state of religious peace that prevails in a eouatry where re* 
ligious opinions are so considerably divided; and we trust nothing 
will occur to frustrate the common hope of all good men concern* 
ing such a state, viz. " esto perpetua" 

Much has been said, of late, of the disposition that exists 
among the Belgians to reunite themselves on a suitable occasion 
with France, and so to accommodate the eager desire of territo- 
rial acquisition which still infects the latter nation. There is 
unquestionably a very constant and active intercourse between 
Brussels and Paris, and an intimacy between persons occupied 
in literature and politics in the two capitals, which naturally en- 
genders a community of sentiment on most matters, between the 
ISelgians and French. Besides which, as we have already stated, 
there are many branches of manufactures which have lost aa ex* 
tended market by their separation from a larger, and annexation 
to a smaller, country. Yet, if any very strong inclinatioa for a 
French connection did exist, we cannot help thinking it would, 
under recent circumstances, have shown itself more maoifeetly 
than it has. If the Hollanders have hitheito had the predominant 
influence in the royal councils, the Belgians have been dissati86ed 
vrith them, not merely as Hollanders, but as those who deprive 
them of their just share in tbe government. So it is with the 
langi^age ; for nothing can be more natural than for every onaa 
to prefer his native tongue, and to be jealous of those who force 
him to speak in their language instead of his o^n. The jealousy, 
however, between Holland and Belgium, has, we think, arisen 
wholly from the injudicious conduct of the executive government^ 
imd is by no means such a national antipathy as there can be any. 
difficulty in reconciling. In the main constitutional questions at 
issue — such as the responsibility of ministers — trial by jury — and 
freedom of the press — the Hollanders are, and show themselves 
to be, as. much interested as the Belgians. The object of tbe 
efforts of the reformers of Belgium, is^ no doubt, the same as 
that of the struggles of the French against an obnoxious ministry; 
for the end of both may be expressed in one word — liberty. If 
Holland stood in the way of that end, it would be a sufficient 
reason for Belgium disliking her; but so far as we can jnd|e 
from personal experience of the people, we should say, that the 
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inteIHgent classes of the Belgians have really no desire to ineor^ 
pomte their country in the French monarchy, and that all they 
want isr, such ameliorations in the n^ational institutions, and such 
impartiality on the part of the government, as to enable them to 
consider the rights guaranteed to them at the union, as secure 
from violation for ever. 

The task left to the House of Orange, after ratifying the Char- 
ier, or fundamental lavir, in 1815, was to fix the institutions of its 
new kingdom. The Hollanders, looking back with pride and 
affection to the annals of their commonwealth, derived their no^ 
tions of constitutional perfection rather from their own past his- 
tory, than from the examples of surrounding nations, or from phi- 
tosophicai principles. The Belgians, on the other hand, having 
no national recollections in this respect, turned their eyes upon 
neighbouring states, such as Great Britain and France, and be^an 
to proclaim the necessity of their freedom being of a constitu- 
tional and legal kind, instead of' being held, as it were, by tenure 
from the monarch. At first the clergy and the ancient nobility 
kept aloof from, or at most, faintly supported the reformers; but 
later circumstances have disposed the cnurch, and the equestrian 
t>fder, to uphold the liberal cause, with a force which it would 
have been the height of folly in the people not to have availed 
themselves of. Though the spirit of the Catholic Church may be 
said to be essentially exclusive — though true it is, that many of the 
old nobles entered their protest against the Charter of 1815 — it is 
not the less fortunate for the country diat the priesthood, whose in- 
fluence is always so powerful, whether for good or for evil — and the 
nobility, whose order, together with the nominees of the towns and 
of the rural districts, forms part of the provincial states, (whereof 
it ia a very important, if not the predominant element) — should 
have been induced to take the popular side of Uie struggle. That 
it is die popular side, not in semblance only, but in substance, it 
would be mere waste of time for us to set about proving; for it is 
notonous that the Belgians feel, to a man, as strong an indigna- 
tion against their government, as ever existed in France or any 
other country. If free institutions are desirable, their indignation 
is not less just than their struggle is meritorious. 

If we have spoken without scruple of the blemishes which 
disfigure the political face of the Netherlands, it is the greater 
reason why we should allude to the main advantage it enjoys over 
diis and other countries, in the more equal distribution of die na-* 
tional wealth. Great Britain is remarkable for having carried 
producUon to the greatest extent, but is certainly not distin- 
nished for the excellence of the manner in which her riches are 
iffused among her people. The immense wealth and influence 
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fif oMr ariflocnmf^ ^re, w^.jfeai^ but arpoof compeoMtum for tbe 
,ilk'ce^tck^dc(neM IumT deftrada^on of our paupers. There is a tea- 
dep^jT tQ the ac^moiadoii of property wmch becomes atrooger 
wd atiODger amons ug» and would ^nally biecome really danger^ 
a|ia«-w«re it not ^eck^ bjr couolaractiog causes. Our mer- 
,c|^mts and manufacturers aim at becoming e? entuallj laaded pro* 
priet^rs, and take tbe places of tbose d^jed branches of the 
Wstocracy, wbpj in effect, fall back into tbe ranks of the coni- 
mpnfdty* . A auGcesMon to th^ powerful c^ass is thu8» by means of 
pur active production, constantly kept up, .and. the large share pf 
the legislature possessed by tha( class has unfortunately been tpo 
pften tbe means of making the int^estof their order the first con- 
sideration, and tbat of the community the^ second* la ihe Ne* 
thedands* aa in France, there is no aristocracy ijfthis ducriptitm; 
me equal partition of landed proper^ goes on with as litt£e ten- 
dency to pauperism as in)ui;y. to agriculture i and the parity of 
fortune binds together in social intimacy a large, respectable and 
enlightened middle class, whose views are all necessarily directed 
to the promotion of the common benefit. 

To make societies what tbc^ ought to be» a right understanding 
of tl^B principles of political economy will do afaaost eveiy thii^ 
provided tbe end of that science is, in its study, never lost sight 
of. When tbe science of wealth is considered merely in itself, and 
foi; it^lf, tbii world becomes a sort of mercantile speculation, and 
^ery thinj^ js as it were materialiaed in a manner repulsive to 
^evi^ed minds. But if we ascend the hill far enough to extend 
the limits of the horizon, a new prospect is opened to our view, 
and the importance of the science becomes the greater to us 
when we see that the wealth which it teaches us how to produce 
and. distribute^ operates as the prevention and alleviation of 
numan sufferings, as the antidote to the vices and crimes engen* 
dered by misery, and as the source from whence a constant sup* 

Sy of moral and intellectual culture may be drawn. Riches are 
us changed from a stagnant pool into a fountain of living water, 
whose stream flows in the same direction, and to the same point, 
as law or religion ; of which, political economy is the most pow- 
erful auxiliary to make men live together in peace, and the indis* 
pensable ally in creating the greatest possible amount of liappiness. 
If the intensity of happiness could be determined by calcula- 
tion, like the intensity of fecundity, it would be to that point that 
the whole of our inquiries would have been directed ; but in our 
present state of knowledge, all we can do is to supply the data on 
which our readers may compute it for themselves according to 
their own judgment. In the scale of our own opinion, the amount 
of happiness existing in the Netherlands stands extremely high; 
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irii'fiur mm ckvaled tban tiiat of Bngbad; nAerwhcm i 
Fnuice; and infiniteiy beyond that of angr of (lioMb#Milifid< 
tain ketwwtt Lisbon and ConatanCiBo^la, for whom natnfo lias 
dMia so nrocb, and man so VM7 littk* Itischatriog to tmti<y> 
a<ti < ts awaj fraafe those somas of the Burmioan panaraauiirfiioli 
e)Mjk the crowded prisons of Poito^, fiHad with Iha vktims of 
a tfmaemieA ttsutpaitKm*<^*4roai the besotted ignorance, the sl»* 
tmiary pofMriation, Ae sli^iHiled indnstry of Spain-^the Melan- 
choly degtoeracy of Itdy*«H»d the atroeions barbarisni of Turkey, 
wfaieh we have Just seen shielded from extinguishnient by the i»* 
inence of the (so called) Chruilian potenta te s t i» contamplatn 
dMise brighter ^es of die canvas tfiat displqr huann nature in 
tolonn tending to ad<mi> rather than defile, tiie dignity of man. 
Europe is now become a confederacy of etaies, mose i mt ei gs ls 
are so deeply involved in each otber^ that the wel&re of one na- 
tion concetrns the rest almost as clos^ as the ^aondilion of eadh 
Kvince of a kingdom affects the other parts of tbe^ame country, 
e new kingdom of the Netherlands was accounted the Imt 
k^gacy of the Congress of Vienna ; and fourteen ^ears have added 
immensely to its nilue in the balance of civilization, which is now 
a synonymous term for die balance of powen The asoeodancy of 
nations will henceforth depend on the degree of light which know- 
ledge shall cast upon them, and the same knowledge vnll abi^s 
secure their being weU governed; ficMr authorities which misunder- 
stand the temper of m times, and endeavour to counteract ^e 
course of liwofp prescribed Improvidence, must eventually £blU 
before the victorious forces of Truth. 



Abt. IL-^La DivtMa Commedia di Damie, con comenio anaUtipOf 
4i Grabriele Bossetti, in aei volomi. (Vols. I* II* — Vtnfeno^) 
8vo. Lcodra. 1826. 

Thb ^' Divina Commedia" has proved a more inezhaustilik 
wMffce of interest, and has exercised the ingenuity of a greater 
mniber of conunentators, than any other poem ance the reviwd 
of lettevs. Early in the seventeenth century an edition was pfo** 
jecCed> in a hundred volumes, b]^ Cionacd; a Florentine noUs^ 
wherein he*purposed, Irf appropriating a volume to each canto, to 
comprise, in chronological order, every comment then exisdiq;, 
together with « Latin translation of the S^roesi library!* Since 
tibgt period new editions have repeatedly made dieir appearanoa^ 
and authorsi whose talents might have secured to diem mi indo» 
pODdent place in the htenury annals of their country, have been 

•C«ocelikri,|i.6«. 
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; to enrol the m adfe a in the list of expoMNM, and to follow 
kfe ikotram of the gteat poet* 

Yot» after the indofatigaMe retewches of the old cotnif iif%fMni» 
9mA of Venturis Lombardi, aad odMr iBodem Mrriters of dintif 
tion» weai^of opiiiion with our couotiTiiiMi Carj^aed with Montis 
Perticari, aad f oacolo, that the ^ Coounedia" it but imperiBctlj 
iiaderstDod. < We caimot forget that, after the critical laboofa of 
file hundred years had beea expended o«J>«ite'8 Viaion, BiagMi 
a&d Foscohi were still able to surprise us with the novelty o£ 
their views ; and all the lovers of Italian literature will join in 
regretting that the notimelj death of the latter very remarfcablo 
aMui should haxre bereaved us of the expectations excited by bia 
pteliminary volume.* But it seems to be the destiny of the greal 
poem o£ Dante, as of the fair country which gave hun: birth — 

"Ilbelpaeae 
^ Ch' Appeonfn parte, e 1 mar cireonda e 1' AIpe," 

tfiat time shall never see the number of their votaries diminisb, 
nor their enthusiasm abate. They alone who have visited the 
one, or who are conversant witli the other in the great original, 
can ' comprehend the power with which they fascinate the mind. 
Both have their pecoliar charms, whether of natural growth or 
artificial culture; both possess characteristic features of grandeur 
ind beauty, which delight the imagination at the first glance, jet 
are so rich in historical associations, that they yield never-faihng 
Rewards to antiquarian research. The spirit of inquiry, indeed, 
can never slumber while continually kept alive hj the detection of 
new facts, concealed for ages by accident or design. The travel* 
ler has not merely delighted to roam over the surface of the penin- 
sula, where nature and art, as if in rivalry, have assembled their 
choicest treasures, — he has searched beneath the soil, and found 
there matters of deeper and sadder interest — monuments of glory 
vanished, of dominion now forgotten — vestiges of the lost arts 
of Etruria and Greece, mingled confusedly with the records of 
Roman and Grothic grandeur. It has been the consistent belief 
iof the admirers of the father of Tuscan literature, that a contrast 
no less vivid existed between the outward splendour of his ima- 
^^y and the secret meanings that lurked beneath his mysterious 
•llegories* But various have been the opinions entertained as to 
,tbe trudis which the hidden oracle would reveal if the veil could 
be drawn asid^ : whether its scope would be confined to moral 
jmd religious precepts, or whether it would aim its satire against 
.e^lesiastical abuses, or the political vices of the age. 

They who can still recal the emotions excited in their minds 
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iiteiitltt^finttead^liM openiog caotos of the '' InfesBo/V mt; . 
]pff)9bably refBember a mixed feeliiig of admkatioa and dk^attafacx 
ticmA aa miequal struggle between the judgment and the imagina- 
tioB* It. i& immediately discovered that Uie poem is founded on 
Vsmti of Christiaa theology^ and that, the heU, and purgatory of 
tfa^^ poet's creed are to be revealed '^ yet the guida appointed to 
Qoodii0t bim through these awful scenes is a heathen, bard, in-, 
n ofltod wi$h no peculiar sanctity whatever — and fresh inconsisten-^ 
cias and objections, crowd ^PK>n the mind as the plan of the poenv 
gradually uufolds itself. The strength of the charn^ and the-, 
wbole power of the j^tic delusion, would be annihilated, if sa 
many grand and striking images, all pourtrayed by the hand of tk 
ilUM^ter, did not follow each other in r^apid succession^ For none, 
can enter the wild and glooJ3(iy forest, or share the poet's terror aa- 
lie looks back aghast on the dark -valley which he has passed-^ 
aone can read the dreadful import of die fetters inscribed over 
the infernal gate — without feeling that the imaginatioa is toa 
deeply engaged ever to lose the impression. In a dream our 
thoiughts Qiay be haunted by a fearful spectre^ while the reason is, 
coQBcious.of our situation, and while we know that it i^ t^ crea-^ 
tion of fancy* By some strange and mysterious influence ooc 
terror is continued, although we desire to be awakened, andL 
although we are sensible that the phantom is unreal. On first 
catering on the scene of Dante's Vision, the mind is agitated by 
9, similar conflict of feelings, although our wishes flow in an op?, 
pesite direction. We fear that the pleasing delusion cannot last,, 
yet, whije our doubts continue the speU remains unbroken, 

Wci do not reqipre historical consistency in all the events of a, 
tale founded expressly on a vision ; on the contrary^ we expert, 
that, probabilities, will be violated — that there will be ^^rea^ c^- 
^ion of imagfss«^ and much that is marvellous and incomprer^ 
hensible. The void and dark abyss, and the winged n^onster 
wheeling his downward flight with his trembling rider^ (^fif* c. 17*) 
and othi^r images^ equally supernatural, are in, perfect harmony, 
with the design. But even in painting the fantastic jGi<;fi9na of^ 
deep, it is possible ihat.such incongruities may be admitted as arei 
subversive of all truth and justice in the conception. Such a, 
combin,atioB of ideas ^ would naturally be most widely discon-^, 
peeled in our wal^in^; hours,, must weaken the semblance of reality,; 
and although there is no . impossibility in such a train of associa-*, 
tipns, this reflection cannot render their introduction more agree- 
lble«. Of this nature is the perpetual confusion of things sacred 
and profene-*the constant interweaving of two different systems^ 
of theology into the same composition. The Mantuan bard con- 
ducts our poet into the first circle, or hollow circular platform of 
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^eH, wiwi»^ii#y fiad^ie loiih of iho iMWii fa iii4» Musi y ' wi^mmii^ 



je« ^vere doooMdy for lack of GbrklMtf Iwptiini » ^ 4mm the jofft 
of ho fe a mllMvt hope, and be d dbwi e d for ov«r froa ibumg 




tbt bUM of PmnKlite ; wad in this oiNDber Virgil deoli 
to bo lariodM. Wo ftftorwMds b«hoU Miooi> pio« 
fomd y^H^ Wilt the Stygian Lake and the City of 
hove Aaoovor heretics tortiiiBd in eepakhrM bn n Ang wkk ia 
fire» We meet Cerbenn^the Harpie8»«Ki «he Cratan Mittotawr; 
Cocyti» and Phlegetbon, oAd other iaUed men of Epeb«a» ate 
crossed. In the ninth 0Ht)le we meet NiaHod» the bnildcn' of 
Bebel, and bj his side Ephiallafl» Briarens, and other giaute , who 
are deohtfedlo have ma de trial oftheir power Mainat the supreme 
Joife» 10 have eansod the gods to tr e m b le (Jh^c nxi. 91); mid 
after being thrn snrrouMled by the m^yihological knagery of 
€hreeooand Rohmi we arrive where, at the eanh's emito«, and 
Aaihest from the light of heaven* Satan» the parent of Sin, i 
poised and surrouaded by otemal icow 
• Miteoo has been reproached for having so frequaiitiy had 
oourse to the polytheism of the ancients fimrhiB ilkistrations m 
Panklise Lost; but he has m aoa j pe d 4liese allusions with 
srfdress, and has fuardod so cauftM^nsty against their oeci^ijwg 
too proounent a station in the picture, diat they rarely detract 
from the unityand diastity of the design. Hn most daring t r an s- 
gression, perhaps, of the etriet limits of propriety, is the aUq^oiy 
of . Sin, iniere die portress of heH relates that at h^ bir& ahe 

rang from the head of Satan ** « goddess armed.** THuA Sin 
uld issue from the head oS Satan is as natural as was the 
heathen fiction that Wisdom proceeded from the hrain of Jove; 
but farther 4faan this dw similitude tumnot extend** The addh 
tion of armour irmisMy reminds us of Minerva, and we imase- 
diaiely reAeet thai wisdom is as opposite to mn as the theirfogy of 
Milton to that of Homer. 

If wo had employed our fancy i» speculating wMler whsat eseort 
ijbm Tuscan poet would have proceeded to tm shadowy world, if 
he did not ventufe on Us jemney like iniysses unattended, we 
might have conjectured that, like Milton, bo woidd have seleciad 
aoade hierarch to ^ unfold the secrets of another world,*' or per* 
haps have dared to employ that spirit nAAA called %o him who 
saw tile Apocdiypse, " Cknne up hither, and I will show Aee 
dmgs which* must be hereafter. Or, if we turned from Ae 
sacral volume and die legends of the saints, for some guide to 
represent the Gunman Sibyl, we might huve suMoaod die aid of 
dmse magicians and necromancers to be called in who were be* 
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Ji«M()^ bf llie HiMMtitbui muWta4#> lo boU ctmBawnion wiib 
«|Htk» of the amev WorId> and W whose intenpentioB, more tinrfi 
4wo cMitnmB l«ler« Aiiosto and Tasto knew to wdl how to avid 
ihamaelvaa, 

. Tkm-gietilt nnodel on wbidi Daata desired to form kit poetic 
4aste afforded no sa&ctioD for confounding the fnUed deities of 
elt i s r roligioaB witbhis-own^ Like j£aeas, he entered the disk 
.giooaiof ashadygroTe»attd tfaenee passed, with his guides through 
the leg ia B O of jpanishment and the elysiom of the bkeB^ ; bdd 
tonvefse with the shades of the departed, and listwed to rektsooB 
4of paet events, and to prophedo tales of the future. Bnt innn- 
meral^ sb were the snpematural beings enceuntered bj the 
Ticgan hero in the reahns of Tartami, his vision was undistarb^ 
from the tia» of passing the vestibiile^ and that shady elm on 
.iriMMO every leaf tlie dmims were hanging, to the moment of 
Mning ont agMn by the ivory gale ^ Skap> by any divinities de^ 
rived from Indian or Egyptian mythology,*«-or, if from the latter^ 
Aeirallafs wece honoured in Burope as well as tm- the banks of 
Ibe JNile* There appears to have been my authority in the eonn^ 
Isis visions whkh filM Ifae popnlar legeipds befmre the time of 
Dahli, for deriving a ^ide Axm aoKMigBt the heathen pfailoeo^ 
phers or poets. In his infont dream, the monk Albeneo wife 
oonduated by Sc Peter and two angds, who led htm throurii Hell 
imd Pnrgatoryi and the seven Heavens, to Paradise^ where be 
behdd the glory of the Uessed."* The Monk of Northmnbep- 
{and, whose terrible vision is recorded 'by the venerable- Bed^ 
ieas attended by a young man in riiining apparel- to a valley 
swarming wA dbe souls ^ departed men, tormented -altemalfly 
in bade oif ice and fire* Farther on were torrents of flame» ami 
defofvied apirils, who attempted, with fiery forks; -to draw htm 
inlo-s biasing ohasm-^^and finally be was permitted to witnem tkfe 
splendours of Heaven^f Mdramet* in the virion betievbd iff bis 
aeidoua fotarite to bave been a corporeal translation to the wbrli 
of spirits* waB«ecompanied by tbe angel Gabriel^ witb hss seven^ 
wugs^ Tbe prophet wm mounlsd on the Borak^ a winged am*- 
fimiy whose flight is swifter than the lightning, and he was coik 
v^ed in an instant Arom the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusu- 
Jim* From tbenee he asottided with the anget, by a ladder of 
ligbU tmd fSMsed suecesuvely through the seven heavens, rotuiiing 
and repaying the salutations of patriarohs^ prophets, and angel^ 



^ jtar JlSr. 
t Bede di«d nt the Montstery of Weremoutb, A.D. 7S5. See Beds Hist. £cc. 

--^-' ,wbodkdA.D.l«59. 
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HI tfaeir mpeMve iiMiti9ioQ8« Beyond the setentb betven M*- 
iKHBet alone wav pennitted to proceed. He passed the veil of 
unity, approached wttbin two bow-shots of the tbh>ne> and felt a 
chill that pierced him to the heart when his shoulder was toncbed 
hy the hand of God ; but the inefiable sweetaeM and compla- 
cency flowing from the drrine presence diffused itself over Ins 
aool, and filled him with the most perfect pleasure. After re* 
oeti4ng the diTine commands, he descetided to Jerusalem, re- 
■lonnted the Borak, and returned to Mecca, having performed 
in the tenth part of a night the journey of BMny thonsand years.* 
We cannot but recognise some features of resemblance between 
this romantic legend of the East and the Paradise of Dante. 

Brunetto Latini also, in bis poem, // Te9aretta, relates a vision 
which is well known to all the lovers of Italian literature. Bat 
it was neither from the example of his master, nor from any parti- 
cular fiction of Europtf or the East, that Dante derived that eha^ 
jiicteristic feature of his plan ta which we have adverted. If we 
would arrive at the true source of the oonfusion -disoovereble in 
aM hn writings, both in poetry and prose, between authorities and 
allusions sacred and profane, we must study the opinioonr and 
apirit of his age, and the peealiar state of litemture and Cfaori^an 
theology at that time. 

As to please is the very essence of poetry, the great maaters of 
that art write almost instinctively in' a spirit congenial to the syuh 
•pathies of their fellow-men, and scrupulously guard, especially on 
subfects of high import, against shocking the fillings of their 
readers in matters on which the mind is most sensitive. Oar 
curiosity is, therefore, naturally led to inquire to what extent this 
description of religious license was permitted by the popular 
Aodons of that day, and what were the causes of the extraonlimry 
latitnde, which, in spite of the superstition and fani^ism of the 
multitude, might then with impunity be indulaed. Nor can we 
better illustrate the state of the public mind wan by r^nring to 
8 political tr^itise of Dante himself; whence we may also derive 
other information, peculiarly fitted to elucidate some of the pri»- 
^cipal difficulties of his ** Inferno,'^ and of the novelties of S^gnor 
Roasetti's commoit. 

. The treatise ** on Monarchy" was dengned to produce an- itn- 
mediate effisct in matters deeply interesting to the writer. From 
iiis knowledge of the state of parties, and Ae intellectaal progress 
of society in Italy, he was admirably qualified to judge of the 
atyle of composition, and the course of reMomng best adapted to 
indjuence the contemporary public ; and his talents and erudition 

• Gibbon, toI. t. p. til. 
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endbled bun to acccHnmodate his writhigs to their taste* His 
knowledge of the world, and: experience in affairs of govemoient^ 
would have prevented his making any useless display of leamii^ 
in .a political controversy; and we may rest satiafied, that the 
acbolaatic anbt&ies and classical citations; and the continiial re-» 
fiueoces to sacred writers, were calcalated to promote the obiecta. 
be had in view; so that this treatise may be considered to renectt 
as in a mirror, not the taste and genius of a single great writer, but; 
the spirit of his age. Dante, we most recollect* had not.patoed 
his life in seeing visions, and in peopling ideal worlds with incor- 
poreaL beings* He had been a soldier and a statesman, active^ 
engaged in the unhappy struggles of his country, and had exp&f^ 
liraced all the vicissitudes of fortune. In his twenty-fourth year^ 
he served in the cavalry at the memorable battle of Campaldino, 
1^89» wbere the Ghibellinesof Arezzo were defeated,'''' and in the' 
year following, he was at the taking of the castle of Caprona 
from the Pisans^t In the year 1300, he was chosen one of the 
three iwiors, wfao held chief authority in the Florentine Republic^ 
wh^e the Guelph interest was predominant, but divided into two 
fectiona, the Bianchi and the Neri, the violence of whose antiptH^ 
tfaiea were not unapdy typified by their names* Dante was at*' 
tadied to the Bianchi, while his wife's kinsman, Corso Donatio' 
was aa active leader of the Neri. The two parties having taken: 
op arms against each odier, the priors banished Corso Donatio* 
Guido Cavalcanti, and the leaders on both sides, by the advioa of 
Daate» who desired with impartiality to restrain the excesses of 
all; bat after a subsequent struggle, the JNeri prevailed, and sen* 
tence was passed upon Dante of fine* banishment, and confisca-* 
tion pf all his property. The poet was afterwards engaged with 
olber exiles and troops from Bologna and Pistoia, in a cbsperate 
but nnsuGcessful attempt to carry Florence by assault^ and eveiy 
effort during the lemamder of his life to obtain a restoration to 
bis country tenniaated equally in disappointment. 

He was thus reduced to poverty, and wandered in exile, exas* 
perated by private and public wrongs; and the composition of his 
workst both in poetry and prose, hr^uhes the spirit of the exile 
and the partisan. He regarded Guelphism and the tempond- 
power of the Pope as the source of misgovemment, and of the. 
Miteinal political dismembennent of his country; and looked to 
the power of the emperor, aided, by the GhibcUines, as. the only 
point on which hope of relief could rest. He advocated the title 
of Henry of Luxembourg, who vms ambitious of regaining the* 
rights of sovereignty which bis predecessors had abandoned, and' 

• inCriyio, xxii. 4. t ^PfrTWH %xu 94. 
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te thif lHrpMe> hii tmrtin '' De MMtrdm*' was cbiiqMbMb 
•hmt dietaMof Henrjr't.airivri in Italy, in 190Q. Thdciio* 
OMdmg emp9iO€, Ludonci^f Bawim, rriitd Mch on the wA^ 
ntjf of Ibia treatife of Dante aa aspportbg Ua dakn of aupro^ 
Mcy .over tba p6pe ; and on tUa aaiae grooKl, ao freat vaa the 
wmmoutyntit^d by it woMumii^^inid^ 
M PoggattD p ro eoodc J to Kavama after Baoto'a death, on por*' 
poae to diainlar a»d butn haa body, and acatter his ashea in the 
vndi hat waa pravented by tfie interoeaaion of the cktaooa. 

The treatiao *' De Moiiarchia''iawntteQ ia the hm^vage whidi* 
waa> then the miiyaraal leHiiMn of Utarary oammy nication ; attdilr 
laiiiii^, though more pore than waa uaoal m the Ktanry worM mt 
that tane, ia jot characterized abandastly by idioflM» aad evea* 
w aa da, to which Cicero aad Qaintilitti were atnaigera* Tbr 
object of the firat book it to eatabliah the neoeaaity of monareby, 
fiar which tbe tenerable antfaorky of Arktotle is hia Poiitica iv 
nuich relied oa.* The Old Testaraantalao dedarea die nnilgr of 
Qod, and that God nade man after his own image, and that thar 
fanman mce ia moat «fter the image of -Ood, wfara diere ia maiky 
ia the gowraing power.t The worid^ oKMOoaer, ia ia the beae 
ooadition when juatice moat prawdla. Virgil, when ho aarw that 
maoarchieal power abeat to riae and anperaede the Roman oooa*' 
moaweahh, hailed in hia^* Bocohca" the fetnm of joatiee and Aar 
golden age, ^ Jam redit et tiigo,'' 8lc« Laat tfie daae reaaoas^g 
of aoaM of theae powerfal araumenta should eacape obaer v atia a i ; 
dwy ase oAea dircmn iato sylbgisma, and the logician someliaies 
raaainda the reader, diat dns ia aceording to tbe aeooad iigwre, aar 
'< Omae b eat ▲, aohim c est A. e r g o, Milum cest a," 6ui.% Ahf 
thoagh conlaadhig Am* the monaiducal preft>gatiTe,imd die rigtar 
ef tte emperar to rale efver tbe whole wofW, fi^oaa tbe lising t& 
tbe setting of the ana^ it ia aiade aafficietidy maaifeat that a federal 
ttdioa of free atatea was propoaefl, and dait dM pvidcipl^ of Ght*' 
bellinism were nMof a senmeeastrforitisasaaalaitted^&at Iba 
peo ple are not amde Car kiBgB,.but kiaga fer tbe people: ^ Non 
eBinh'<^-aeaap«oplarilegem,sed^eon9effao, BexptafKargeatemj'^ 
ke« l%roQglK>at areiy past of this lK>ok tbe confusion of saoad 
aad profane audioritiea, laid the equal rank attached to thcat, aiw 
BMMt remaikaMc^ 

' ^Ilie socoad txMik proceeda to prove that die RoflMmp6e|Aa 
legidmalely asamaed imperial or moaarobical power, and that tbe 
ampeaor of die Romans had,conaaqueBtly, a nght to rale o f w ^ie 
whole world. AAar a praamUe of eitotioaa ftom the PaalaM and 
die Prophets, it is proved, accoiding to the f offaial ndea of iagic, 

• De Mom Rk i. p. la. f Ibid. p. 15. t IW. p. 19. 
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ll^/WJN^v^i^ '^ ^anMOftot to the w^U of God.M cighu IW 
Boiaaii people atsumed iiip impmal power by lightj, finW &« ^mi 
«io^ nob^; ior '' our divine poet, Virgil/' tbrougbout the wb(^ 
JEqeidt bears testimoay to the glory of Mae^,,w fadber of ^ 
Romm people. Nomeroua pasaages ara then eited ffam tk* 
iEaeidrto tfiie$% the illugtrioiis pc^gree of the Trcnan heio» nA 
beaides the difoi^ of hi9 own lii^* it is declarod that^ ia the 
vaak held by hia threes conaprts revpejctively in the great divisioae 
of the ^obe, tb^ predesiimd grapdeur md uniaewditiy of the 
fiiture empire :ii«a9ty|picaUy indicated."*^ firsl^ be espomied Cro* 
nif, daoghter o( Priain> l^iig of Asia; tbep .Dido, ^ueen and 
notber of the Carthagini^s in Afficii ; and, thirdlyj, XAYima* the 
ilM9i( bighrbom d^une in Soropey mo^r of the Albani and Ror 
anaiw, dauj^hter and beiresa of K^g Lati^ua. The. oiost extraorr 
dbiary.t^^n of reasoning next foUows. Whatever is brought to 
perfection by $he suffipage of niracles^ is according to the wviU of 
God^ 9^wA, tbe^^re» ri^t; tbat God iJone can work miracles is 
^famfarmgd by the autl^ri^ of Mopef and others. The Homan 
tMNre advanced to perfection by the sanction of miraclosi; for 
I^MT I^uata Pompihui^ the ^ecci^d kin^ of IVMne^ while he: was 
pff^onning sacrifices according to the ntea of the G4WiUlee» the 
m^f^ shield fell dowQ from heaven into tb» cheaen <% of God» 
a^ ia attested by Xivy, and cpmi^emorated by. Lucao. . « 
Xho n^xt position is> that whoever aims at n legitimate leni 
proceeds accordipg to right.t The Roman people conquered 
the world from the most disinterested inotivea« " TM pious and 
l^oriooa peoi^ neglected their privi^e intesest for the sake of the 
ywiblic •iktf of the huapan race." To jvrove th^ greatness aad 
wtMC by mrgum^t aji^d by authority, ^nstotie, 4hf Old a«d New 
Teetaiaent* Latin historians and npetp^and ^Ucalady ViigUjiiiae 
•afeflped to. Tkfi divine rig^t or oon^aeat is hroacHy \md dovwi 
anA BeFver«cer(ainly» flifl <be beUevera in the Konm mora oonAt 
dlratlfy appeal to suocess in arms as an attestation of the saaotioA 
ofhwven; imd it is npta^ little singiUar» that the ooml^beAwew 
Hercules and Ai^t«ii«, %» well aa that of David «nd Gobah^ait 
gsaielgr iMlduced m 9^ pfoof of the judgmeiit of Qod displayed im 
the dueL In the conclusion of this part it. is declared^ thst Pilale 
could have had no jurisdiction to condemn Christ, unless^ho Bo^ 
■MM onpire had been Jegitiaaate, • That every prerogative enjoyed 
by the Csesare had devolved upon Charlemagne ami his success 
aors, as if there had been an uninterrupted line of inheritaop^ia 

•DeMoii*fib.ii.p.St. 

t " QskMaqDe fincn junt intendit, am jws graditar."-— D< Mm. Jih. ii* p. 46. 
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Mtto fottow firt>iii tHe i^ve propositions as r corollarj toocleu- 
to be controverted by the most bigoted Guelph.* 

The third book is to prove that the imperial power depends 
immediately upon Gk>d, and not upon the Pope. Some of those 
who ^up^ort the Pope's sQprem«cy, says Dante, rely on thift text 
of Genesis, ** God made two great lights, the greater Kght U> rule 
die day, and the lesser light to role the night,'' which tbey inter* 
pret allegorically to signify the two governing powers, the spiritual 
wad the temporal ; and as the moon, which is the lesser lumimiry, 
has no light save what it receives from the sun, so neither has ^ 
temporal audiority any dominion save what it receives from the 
sflintual. Dante denies the typical sense imputed, for ** c<mh 
coming the mystical sense," he observes, ^ we may err in two 
ways, either by seeing it where it is not, or by taking it othe rw i se 
than it ought to be tahen." There is also a denoneiation ag«imt 
those who knowingly make use of such false arguments as men 
who sinned — not against Moses, nor David, nor Job, nor- Matthew, 
nor Paul, but against the Holy Ghost. He adds, m ore ov er; 
many arguments in reply, and this among the rest — that the ttto^B 
does not derive all her light from the sun, but possesses sotoe -ef 
her own, as may be seen in an eclipse; as also mat the twoliuHH 
nari^s were created on the fourth day, not only before maa hmi 
sinned, but before he was created, and tiiey could not, therefore, 
be tjrpical of ruling powers of a corrective and remedial nature. 
The test of this book is in great part occupied in refuting argn* 
ments of an allegorical description, and far-fetched theologiail 
reasoning, adduced by his opponents in support of the supreme 
power of St. Peter's successor. In reply to the argument from 
tradition, that the Emperor Constantine, on beinjg cleansed of 
leprosy at the intercession of Sylvester, then Chief-'Priest, made 
a donation of Rome, and many other dignities of the empire, to 
the church, Dante declares- that it was not in Constantiue's power 
to alienate the imperial prerogative, observing, that he who is 
f^arged with the imperial authority cannot destroy it mtfaout mo-- 
latine the rights of mankind. Dante, however, is far from deoy^ 
ing the necessity of a High-Priest, and of revealed la¥« for the 

• The Gtielphs were, perhaps, precluded from dispating this point ; for, in the first 
place, the popes always encoaraged the popular delusion, that the governing po««r df 
ancient and modem Rome had been continuous and connected, as thej pretended lp 
derive from Constantine their patrimony and temporal power ; and, on the other hand, 
they were interested in not disturbing the title which the emperors derived finom Hkc 
Cesars to rule over the whole worlds as they asserted the empire to be a dependency 
of the papal see. In the time of Frederick Barbarossa (t IdB) the Jurisconsults decided, 
that the emperor might rightfully assume the title of " Orbis terras Dorolmis et Hex re- 
gnmf scr that thcr^* Servant of Servants'* claimed the*' Kmg of Kings " as his vasaal. 
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direction of inaiikiiM] ; for he says that Providence has proposed 
the happiness of this life and that of the life eternal as the scope 
of human exertion, and to thb double end he has need of tw^ 
directing powers, the High-Priest, who, according to the doctrines 
of revelation^ maj lead him onward to the life eternal, and the 
Emperor, who, according to the precepts of philosophy, may 
dir^ men to temporal felicity. It admits of doubt, however, 
whether the Highr Priest, thus alluded to, is not that of St. Paul ; 
Heb. iii. 1 . — " The aposde and High-Priest of our profession^ 
Jesus Christ." 

Nothing is more remarkable than the authority attached, in this 
treatise, to heathen writers, not only on topics of morality, but on 
subjects no less sacred than the miracles of God."*^ There was 
evidently so little danger of shocking the religious sentiments of 
the age by such an appeal, that there was reason to expect that 
the argument might be deemed conclusive. We are too apt to 
forget that there never was in Italy a violent transition from 
paganism to Christianity; that, although the fundamental tenets 
of polytheism had been ex.changed for a purer doctrine, the out- 
wirid form. of worship remained almost unchanged. The temples 
and statues were re-consecrated, and the ancient ceremonies were 
not abolished^ although they changed their names and underwent 
some indispensable modifications in form. This closer affinity 
between the ancient and modern religions, in their outward and 
sensible rites, had necessarily a considerable influence, in render- 
ing the ideas and the mythology of classical writers less unconge- 
nial to the Italians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than 
to the nations of the west of Europe. Nor can we feel surprised 
when we consider the fabulous character of the legends of innu- 
merable saints, and the authority attached to their miracles by the 
Church, that credulity did not stop short and reject all the prodi- . 
gies related by writers of a former age, whose philosophy and 
literature were then breaking in, with dazzling brightness, upon 
the gloom of gothic barbarism. 

We may also remark in this treatise the author's partiality for 
his favourite poet, whom he calls *' our divine Virgil," and dis- 
tinguishes from Lucan, and other Latin bards, as " noster poeta." 
Even in a political argument he appeals to " nostra maggior 
musa " as the highest authority, and throughout the Commedia he 
reverences him as father, sovereign, instructor, guide, and profound 
doctor (padre, signore, maestro, duca, alto dottore). 

* lu Dante's dedication of the Paradise to Can Grande, he refere, in confirmation of 
tlic olNqnlt^ of God» to Jeremiah, the Psahns, the Book of Wisdom, and Ecdeshisticiiv 
and also to the Scripture of the Pagans, for Lucan sajs, in his ninth book, *' Jopiter est 
quodcnmquc vides, quocumque moveris." 

VOL. V. NO. X. F F 
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Anotber feature of this work is the mssioii for allegory, so eti- 
^eoily characteristic of that age, aed toe mystic and typical signi- 
fications then generally assigned to the plainest passa^ of Scrip- 
ture.. This taste had prevailed among the ChristiaB Fathen, 
especially St. Augustin, and that it had been deeply imbibed by 
J)aot^ hmiself will easily appear from a few extracts drawn from 
]m other prose works. In the Convito he has |iveo os a disser- 
tatioo at great length on a lyrical sonnet of his own; and to 
enable us to comprehend the full force of the first verse, '' Voi, 
che 'ntendendo, il terzo ciel movete," &c.* he says of " Teno 
cielO)^ that, by heaven is to be understood science, and by the 
heavens the sciences — for these mutually resemble each other in 
three things; in the first place, each moveable heaven revolves 
round its own immoveable centre, as every science nM>ves round 
its fixed and immoveable subject-matter ;t and, secondly, die 
heavens illuminate things visible, as do the sciei^ces thinga intelli* 
gible ; and, thirdly, both the heavens and sciences superindnce 
perfection into the disposition of things. Leaving die subtle eUn 
ddation of this last point of resemblance, we pass to the poe^s 
declaration, that the seven heavens, namely, those of the Mooni 
Mefcury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn^ correapond 
to the seven sciences — Grammar, Logic,. Rhetoric, Arithmetic^ 
Music, Geometry,, and Astrology. We will confine ourselves to 
his words on the first of these: 

** Qnunmar resembles the hesven of the Moon ; for, if we regard the 
Moon attentively, we see two properties in her not visiUe in otb«- sisn; 
— the shMy part* occssioned oy the rarity of her body, whidi the asp 
of the son cannot reach i^ such a mannt r as to be reftected bad( as from 
the rest : the other property it, the variation of her luminoqsness, some- 
times shining on one side, sometimes on the other, according as the son 
looks at her. Now, Grammar possesses both these properties; for, in 
consequence of its infinite extension, the rays of reason, especially words, 
cannot arrive at some parts of the art, so that it shines sometimes here 
and sometimes there, just as certain terms, declensions and idioms, hap- 
pen to be in vogue at different periods,*' &c. &c.t 

To this extract we may well apply his own words, '* So pro- 
fonnd he spake, his high conception soarM beyond the mark of 
mortals.' 

" Al segno de* mortai si soprappose.** — Tar, 15. 

But far more important is another discovery of the poet's in 
ike same comment, where he asserts that the fourth, tifth, and 
sixth books of the iGneid are, throughout, emblematic of youth ; 
and that the various incidents are so contrived that temperance, 
courage, love, loyalty, courtesy, and fortitude — qualities most 

• Convtto. t ^^^' p. W. t CcMivito. 
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edmtneMiabte in youth^^^slioald be figaraitifeLjr exempMaii. Wke^ 
ther Dsnte reallj beliered that Virsil erer inteoded these ^gmndtst 
waeamng^, or whether he adduced mis as an exemplifica^a of the 
mamner in which be denred ub to anderatand ma owk writinga, 
whether he was " of choice or through neceaaity mysletioua/' 
'^'per etezion u nascose o per necessitji/' {Par. 15,) may admk of 
dmbt } btit it is clear, from what be aajs on the awbject, that he 
had conceiii«d the possibili^ of sustaimng Aronghout a coBaidep> 
able part iff a poem a continued and systematic train of dlegories^ 
so tbat the action of the narrative, and its literal meaoingt ffaonM 
stand perfectly independent, and tbe former admit of bemg read 
with nieasnre without necessarily exciting any suspicion of a series 
of fatdden allusions. 

We may naturally, therefore, inquire wbedier, in Ins own great 
poem, it was his desire to convey a double meaning. Now, on 
this subject, he has left us in no doubt; for, in bb dedication to 
Can Grande Delia Scala» his patron, he says, speaking of the 
Commedia : 

'' Tbe sense of ibis work is not simple, but manifold ; for, £rst, there 
h tbe literal sense, then tbe altegorical or moral, which may be ihnh 
iOnstrated. — When Israel went out of Egypt, tbe house of Jacob Iroa:! a 
strmge people, Judah was bis sanctttary and Israel his domim'on.* If 
we fegara llie ktttr aloae, ike$e verses signify tbe departure of the ebll* 
dbenof Israel fnim Egypt in the time of Moses > tf the allegoiical sense, 
am mieaaflion oblaiiMd by .€hcist ; if tbe moni^ tbe eonvfrsion of tbe 
10^1 6om, grief, and froni the mis^ of sin to a state of grace ; if .the 
aaagog^calyt the denarture of tbe sacred soul ftam tbe bondc^i^ of corrup- 
tion to tbe etemai liberty of glory; and since these mystic mean*- 
ii^ (be continues) are called by various names, tbe world may be gene- 
nJiy deceived, seeing tbat tbe sSlegorical are distinct from tbe literal or 
historical meanings. — Dedication, p. 4. 

The '' Divina Cooamiedia/' be continues, is to be understood in a 
double sense — 

" Accoading to the literal acceptation, tbe sabjcct-auiter is simply the 
state c£ aonls after death ; bat, according to the aUegoiical meaning, the 
post treats of <Aa^ kill wktre, wandering Ukt tntoeUen, toe may have merit 
or demerit; it treats of man as a free agent,^ obnoxious to tbe rewards 
and punishments of justice/' — lb. 

The ^ Commedia,'' ikeu, hanag been deciaretl by Dante him* 
self to be ftiH of hidden ^eannigs, it has been the endeavour of 
eveiy commentator to bring theae to light. A variety of allege* 
rical interpretations have been suggested even for the two priaci* 

* Psakn 114. 

t " Anamift i vn atto che ci si lieTt TokmUriaiiicnte nelf animalnnamorata faiteno 
Udio.*— F«»6. dOla Cnuca, 

F f2 
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pal personages in the drama, Virgil and Beatrice. According to 
Landino, Virgil is the personification of the moral philosophy of 
the heathen, which is sufficient for obtaining the knowledge of 
vice, and for purifying the mind from it, and therefore he is chosen 
for the guide through hell and purgatory. Beatrice is the perso- 
nification of Christian theology, and thence is the guide to Para- 
dise. According to Vellutello, Virgil is human natural reason, 
Beatrice divine supernatural reason, or grace. According to later 
writers, Virgil represents philosophy. But Signor Rossetti ob- 
servesy that, had Dante designed a personification of philosophy, 
it can scarcely be doubted tibat he would have chosen Aristotle. 
In the " Convito," he states decidedly^ that " be is most worthy 
of trust and obedience."* In the " De Monarchia," he almost 
always designates him " the Philosopher." Of him he sings in 
the ** Commedia" — 

^' I spied the Master of the sapient throng 
Seated amid the philosophic |rain." — Caiy, Inf. civ. 131. 

Signor Rossetti, therefore, maintains that Virgil is the type of 
political philosophy, and proceeds to show that, if we regard him 
as personifying the political opinions of the Ghibellines, many 
obscurities in the part played by him are cleared up in the most 
satisfactory manner* The improbability of such an associatioo 
appears at first somewhat startling; but we have already seen, in 
treating of the '* De Monarchia," with what confidence a Ghibd- 
line could refer to the JEneid, as an important historical documoit, 
wherein the origin of Roman greatness was recorded, and where, 
in the visit of ^neas to the infernal regions, the foundation of 
monarchical power by Julius Csesar, and its establishment by 
Augustus, were prophetically indicated. All commentators ha?e 
agreed that the hungry she-wolf from whom Dante is delivered by 
Vii^il, " still after food more craving than before," was Avarice; 
and, although they did not hint the possibility of any ulterior allu- 
sion, they well knew that popes and cardinals were placed by 
Dante in the circle of the avaricious; they well kn^w that the ar- 
morial bearing of the court of Rome was the she-wolf of Romulus 
— that it was a translation of the term Guelph, and that, in the 
tale of Ugolino, and in many others, Dante introduces wolves as 
figuratively expressing the Guelphs. Many are the obscure pas- 
sages which are rendered intelligible by this new explanation, (rf* 
the allegory of Virgil. We may select the following from many 
examples. 

The shade of Cavalcanti, a noble Florentine of the Guelph 

/ • Convito, p. 77. 
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pintj^ asks in the '* Inferho/' why his son Gutdo has oot accom- 
panied Dante? The poet answers: — 

*' Not of myself I come) 

By bim, who diere expects me, through this clime 

Conducted^ whom perchance Guido thy son 

Had in contempt.** — Caty, Inf. canto x. 63. 

Why Guido should despise the Mantuan bard was an inexpli- 
cable enigma, for Guidons reputation as a poet was deservedly 
high, and celebrated by Dante himself ;''^ and he was also an ar^ 
dent cultivator of philosophy. He must, therefore, have admired 
Dante's guide, whether he regarded him as the author of the 
iEneid, or as the type of philosophy. But the son of a powerful 
leader of the Guelph party might naturally have disdamed the 
shade of Virgil, if typical of the doctrines of the Imperialists. 

The admission of the political nature of the allegory, concealed 
under the person of the poet's constant attendant, in the two first 
parts of the *Commedia,' (the ' Inferno' and * Purgatorio,*) draws 
with it a multitude of similar inferences in regard to other charac- 
ters and incidents. We ought not to feel surprised at this con- 
clnsion, after the proofs already considered by ns of the strong 
propensity, prevailing in Dante's age, to indulge in allegory, and 
his own express avowal of the use he has made of it in the poem 
in question. Whatever opinion we may entertain of the particu- 
lar theories presented to us in the two volumes before us, the 
supposed religious and political tendency of " the mystic mean- 
ings" appears, at least, more probable than tfie notion embraced 
by a considerable majority of preceding commentators; who 
would have us believe that, in the significant hints and dark innu- 
endos (" Tacciolo acciocch^ tu per te ne cerchi,*'t) the Tuscan 
exile merely intended to convey certain innocuous commonplace 
precepts of morality and religion. 

None can venture to deny that, in an age of ignorance and su- 
perstition, when argumentative reasoning would have been thrown 
away, Dante addressed himself to the imagination of his country- 
men, and openly advocated, in the '^ Commedia^'' the reform of 
many political and ecclesiastical abuses ; nor is it pretended that 
be did not labour to produce some effect by these enigmatical and 
mysterious emblems which, in that age, excited intense curiosity, 
and were admirably calculated for disseminating the bitterest 
satire in disguise. But our poet, we have been told, forbore to 
direct so powerful an engine against his political opponents, and 
exclusively employed it to the recommendation of certain moral 
truisms — which, doubtless, the world was weary of hearing re- 

* Parg. canto si t Purg* canto xtii. p. 139. 
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hemleti in plainer toimt from tbe palpit or 
The spirit of forbearance and wkoAumtiaa iiBplied in diis iijpo* 
thesis receives, however^ vary littla coimtaaance trota the manner 
in which the diatribation of rewards aiid pomduBeuta iff conducted, 
according to the literal interpretation of tke poeon. We heboid, 
in the celestial Paradise, the throne destined to be fiDed by tbe 
poet's idol, tbe f reai Henry,* and many other emperors and kimp 
are there, but we cannQt dia<xHrer, in all tbe glorioua spheres of 
tbe bles0ed» a aiafle pope or cardtoal- St« Pfler» on the cootrmy* 
pronouBcea in Heaven an invective against tbe comiptiao of Im 
prateodad iueceaaor» Boaiiace VIII., remarkable £(>r ita biUer- 



' My place 



He who nsnrps on earth, my place, ay, BiiQe» 
Which in tbe presence of the Son of God 
Is void/' — Cory, Par. ;oLvii. 22. 

Bat in tbe aiitb circle of tbe realms of punishment vre encounter 
Pope AnaatasiMS among the heretics; and in tbe third gulf of 
tbe eighth, destined to aimpniacs, a multitude of popea and car- 
dinabi, the former fiiied with tbe head downwards^ and flames 
bttrqine on. tbe solas of their feet^ One of their number, Ni- 
obolas lil,| predicts tbe speedy arrival of his successor; Bo<»iface 
yillt, and after him of Cleqient V„ who next filled the apoatoUc 
chair* But although many of the secular^ as well as eccleaiasti*- 
cal beads of the Guelphic party, are doomed to severe penalties* 
there are oertainly some distinguished Ghibellines made to abars 
Iba same fate» This undoubtedly constitutes a difficulty : wbe^ 
tber tbe poetdesir^ to free himself from the imputatioo of being 
actuated by m^re party feeling, (and we know^ Arom bis writings, 
that be waa not blind to tbe faults of his partisans^f) or wbetbMr 
we are in the dark as to his motives, in ooosequence of our igno* 
moce of mvmy of tbe political relations of those stirring tunes. 
^ Tbe Caffdinalf'' who is sentenced to the flamea with j^icuras 
and bb followers, '* who with the body ipake the spirit die/':]: is 
auppoaed» by all former commentators, to be Ottaviaoo d^U 
UbabUni) and Signor Itossetti^ we observe, does not contest this 
fMingl* i^s he was a rare example of a Ghibellioe cafdinal, be 
might certainly have expected more lenient treatment Tbe same 
may be said of Frederick II«, who is copdenaned for tbe same 
erime> hut we must not forget that materialism is tbe only heresy 
apacificaily mentioned in the " Inferno,^ and we are left in doubt 

■ U ' Ull ' t HK I IP lH i|l | m K . H I » H M n i«i » ,,i 1 II iiiW M. Mimr- 

«Plir«us.l3a. t "$ich'^lbrt«a«9d«rqwilftjliifml)l.*'^Pcr.«.|01 

^ *' Sao ciniitero da questa parte haqno 
Con epicuro tutti i suoi teguaci, 
Che ranima c«l corpo roorta finno." — htf, x. 13. 
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' any thing short of a disbdief hi a future state ineurrtd 
the ptnalties of the City of Dts. We are aot, therefore, to iai»^ 
pme that they were placed there merely as excomttiunicated 
herettca. Frederick had been, throughout the greater part of hie 
life, an enemy of the apostolic see, but he had also been its ally, 
and a croel abettor of the persecutions of the Albigenses. Grants 
iaf , however, to these, and siraflar objections, all the importance 
Aftjtstm challenge, we nu^ confidently ask whether, they mate- 
rially offset the general scope of tfie satire as principally directed 
against the Ghielphs. 

When, in the present age, A writer distinguished for poetical 
talent and also for his monarchical principles, conceives a '' Vision 
of Judgment," in avowed imitation of the Tuscan bard,* and 
transfers to the ** celestial city," the ** New Jerusalem^' of his 
imagination, the soul of his departed sovereign, together with a 
host of princes, and many statesmen, prelates, and warriors, of 
UBcpieationed loyalty, is it not conceded by all that he intends to 
oenvey a political moral i Yet in the midst of this throng a re- 
pnblican hero is discovered, one who fought against and prevailed, 
over bis legitimate king» and that king the poet's own liege lord. 
Notwithstanding this undeniable proof of impartiality, the party 
who have incessantly laboured to restrain the royal prerogative 
betieve the satire to be aimed at them, and when they look in vain 
for the shades of their partisans in the " blue serene," they are 
fain to enspect that they may be involved in that sulphurous cloud 
which ia dmen back from die mansions of the bles^ and through 
the lurid skirts of which are dimly descried the ghosts of foreign 
ianovators. 

in none of his writings has Dante adverted in direct tenns to 
die ' Commedia,' except in the dedication of the ' Paradise' 
already alladed to, and in the epitaph inscribed on his tomb at 
Raveooa, and composed by himself, as Giovio assures us, a short 
time before his death. The two first lines alone relate to the 
" Commedia:"— 

** Jura Monarchiae, superos, Fhlegetonta, lacnsqne 
Lustrando cecini, vohiemnt fieita quoa8qQe."t 

It cannot be doubted that this refers to that work, which we know 
to have been the stud^ of a considerable portion of his life, and 
whence he expected immortality ; nor, when he himself declares 
that he had ** sung the rights of monarchy," could we desire a 

* " Svdi at olyore the Florentine mw^HcU's pcrilow cbambere 

He wiio trwl In bis strengUi, and the udoons meontain of Penance 
And the regions of Paradise, sphere within sphere inter-circled/' 

Saulhgu^i Vwm if Judgment. I. Tks Tr<me$. 
t RossettS, vol. 11. p. 5S. 
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aore dbtioct avowal, oo biglMMt authority, of the geBenl acope 
of the poem. But we are indebted to Signor Roasetti for calling 
our atteotioD to a singular circtuottance atteadiog aome locideBts 
in the *' Inferno/' which might have been urged as most deciaive 
iirguments against the monarchical and GhilM4lme tendeacy of the 
politics of the " Commedia.*' Expressions eso^pe from i>ante» 
on some occasions, when he may be said to assume for a tnae the 
character of a Guelph. On each of tbeae oocasions the shade of 
Virgil retires, and never participates in the dial<^e. Nothing 
can be more refined than the management of. this allegorical per- 
^nage, if the exposition now proposed to us be adopted. We 
are to recollect that, " in the mid-way of his mortal life," the po- 
litical situation of his country had become the constant theme of 
the poet*s thoughts. The fatal discords of numerous republics, 
and the miseries consequent on their dissensions, were traced by 
him to the head of that party, of which he had been at first an he- 
reditary supporter. He saw through the hypocrisy of the church 
of Rome, its thirst for temporal aggrandisement, and its insidious 
policy in sowing divisions, under the pretext of favouring the 
cause of liberty and religion. He beheld the Italian people, who, 
by the enjoyment of a conmion language, and the marked cha- 
racter of their territorial boundaries, seemed designed by nature 
for union and national independence, severed into a multitude of 
hostile states, incapable of resistance, and the continual prey of 
foreign invaders. He looked around him in search of aome pre- 
ponderating power to suppress this internal strife, and to unite 
the factious commonwealths beneath the sway of a single sceptre, 
and thus the success of the imperial eagle became the object of 
his hope. His warm imagination clothes in the most vivid co- 
lours every object of his desire or apprehension, of hia abhorrence 
or regard. His new philosophy becomes embodied in a permih 
nent form, and assumes a visible and independent existence* . It 
communes with him, and removes his doubts, and at length 
beckons him away to the land of spirits, and there reveals to him, 
as in a dream, the world of his former recollections. Here the 
principal characters, who had figured in the eventful history of his 
times, pass before him in review. His estimate of their merit is 
scarcely ever influenced by former party-associations; it takes all 
its colourings from the new doctrines which have gained an as- 
cendancy over his mind. Amongst other shades, he encounters 
Parinata, a noble Florentine, and ancient leader of the Ghibel- 
line party ; who, raising his head from his burning sepulchre, with 
a haughty and disdainml air, demands of Dante who were his 
ancestors. On learning their names, he says, alluding to the vic- 
tory 6btained by himself over the Guelphs at Mont' Aperti— 
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! >'' Fiercely wece they 

Adyene to me, my party, and tbe blood 
From whence I sprang : twice, therefore, I abroad 
Scattered them." — Cary, Inf,, canto x. 46. 
This sQomful t;auipt immediately awakens iq the bosom of Alig- 
bieri the pride of his ancient house; " though driven out," he 
instantly retorts, ** they each time returned," 

^ ^ " an art 

Which' your's have shown they aiie not skillM to leuv.'* 
During this bant of natural feeling, this momentary relapse to 
bis former triumph at tbe successes of the Guelph party, we na- 
turally inijuire, where is the attendant spirit which so lately con- 
troul^ his inmost soulf It is gone — and stands aloof in silence. 
'' It is offended," as Mareellus exclaimed, when the warlike form 
of the ** majesty of buried Denmark" stalked away on being ad- 
dressed by Horatio. The presence, at least, of the shade of 
Vii^l is no longer admissible, {Inf. c. x. 115,) and when thus 
explained, tbe whole scene is in harmony with itself, intelligible 
in all its parts, and full of dramatic effect. We can only recall 
two other instances in the whole poem, where there is a temporary 
separation between Dante and his guide, and both these occur 
where there is also a temporary suspension of Dante's character 
as a Ghibelline — we advert to his interviews with Bocca degli 
Abjbati, {Inf., c. xxxii. 82,) and with Venedico, {Inf c. xviii. 44,) 
the former of whom, we may observe, suffers for treason, a crime 
especially odious to the advocate of Caesar, and which, as being 
of greater political enormity than any other, is punished in the 
lowest, or ninth circle of the " Inferno." 

. On the other hand, Virgil is represented as expressing peculiar 
satisfiaction. when Dante utters his bitter invective against the 
papal see, where, after identifying Rome with the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, he concludes with the celebrated verses, 
** Ah, Constantine ! to how much ill gave birth. 
Not thy conversion, but that jdebteoas dower. 
Which the first wealthy Father gain'd from thee." — 

Cary, Inf ,, canto xix, 115. 

. Before we take a final leave of allegories, we shall select one 
example from the novel interpretations now proposed, in order to 
give the reader some idea of the extent of the supposed figurative 
meaniogs, as well as of the commentator's ingenuity and curious 
research. The imaginary hell of Dante is a hollow inverted cone, 
whose apex is at the centre of the earth, and its base is covered 
by a circle of undefined extent, on the centre of which stands Je- 
rusalem. The condemned are placed in nine parallel belts or 
circles, surrounding the cone, one below the other, like the ranges 
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of seats in a Roaum ■■■pl wi h a a t w ^ Dasle p h c ea S«taa 0L tfae 
bottom of a deeppit> sepanitiiigdie «9glith ftom the nioth ckdet; 
be describes the mouth of this pit as a wall of rock^ and aroand 
this the busts of certain giants appear, mistaken at first by the 
poet for lofty towers* The circumference of dns wall is eleven 
miles in exlent, and a circuit of twenfy^two miles is assigned to 
the circular foss which surrounds it This is the only occasion 
in the *' Inferno" where the dim ensions of the subterranean spaces 
are defined with exacttiess. The authority of one of Dante's 
contemporaries is adduced^ to pM>vu that the foes surrounding 
Borne was tweaCy-two miles in extent; and, by the testimony ^ 
a living writer, Mibbi^* it is catabKahed that the circuit of the an^ 
dent walls of Rome can still be traced to be between eleven and 
twelve miles.t This coincidence, it is remarked, cannot be acci- 
dental; and in the gumts, who stood like towers round the waH 
of the abyss, an allusion is supposed to be made to the undent 
towers of the waHs of Rome, of which Pliny counted seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four, and three hundred and siity*6ve of vrhich 
were standing two centuries and a half after the death of Dante, 
as Albert! asserts in his description of Italy. With much ioge- 
miityy the commentator then proceeds to idledtify Satan with the 
chief of the Guelphs, and each of the giants with the difierent 
Gudphic leaders, who vimrred against the Emperor Henry from 
the walls of Rome. Thus, Nimiod, the builder of the tower of 
Babd, is Guido delb Torre, lord of Milan; Ephialtes, Robert, 
king of Nsiples; Briareus, Pbilipy kins of France; &c. &c.:{: 

Equal ingenuity is shown in dbe ez|Hici^ion of the complicated 
allegory involved in the figure of Satan; ** the creature emineBt 
IB beauty once,"§ now a triple«4ieaded giant of monstrous de- 
formity, gnashing in one mouth Judas Iscariot, and in the other 
two Brutus and Cassins; the betrayers of the Saviour and of 
Cassar. The allusion to the Pope and to the Emperor Henry VIL 
is, in this instance, argued very powerftilly. 

Signor Rossetti wishes to prove (hat the Ghibellines were not 
only opposed to the temporel power of the apostolic see*, but that 
a great number amongst them, particularly of the higher dass 
and the principal literary characters, desired in some dq;ree to 
purify the doctrines of the catholic church, as well as to reform 
the abuses of its administration. But this is not all ; he would 
have us believe that this politico-religious sect communicated 
vrith each other by a secret conventional language, and that they 
not only wrote some short compodtions in poetry and prose in 

* " Le More di Boma." t Rossetti, vol. ii. $84. t RotsetU, vol. ii. 446. 
$ Ini utiv. ta. 
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<^ ^ g^W^f'* but diat ibost of iht poetical compositionsy and 
mmuy erf aode in prose, between the years 1200 and 1300^ in- 
dadiDg even the ** Diviiia Cominedia" itself, were written in the 
same or in different modifications of the same sectarian phraseology. 
The keys of this ** gorgo'^ he thinks he has discovered by a care- 
6d aoMlysit of the great work of Dante, and by comparing it with 
Us proae writings, and with. the lyrical compositions of the other 
early Italian Hirers. But all tiheae sonnets treat only of love; 
these poets appeared, at least to the majority of their contempo- 
nvies, to be sighing ** in woefnl ballads made to their mistress' 
eyebrow/' and as snch they were undoubtedly understood by 
posterity until the appearance of the comment now before us. It 
amBtaios> however, that their sonnets are amatory only in sem* 
blance, while in reality they relate to religious or political reform, 
wmi all their apparent love is in fact the symbol of Ghibellinism. 
Bat lest our readers should conceive that we are desirous of 
aaassing ourselves at the expense of their credulity, we shall en- 
deavour to lay before them as dear an exposition of this part of 
SigBor Rossetti's system, as we can collect from the data at present 
•vpplied by its author, at the same time remarictng, in justice to 
hini, that the proofe hitherto advanced form confessedly but an 
inconsiderable part of the whole of his eridence. 

The " ger^/' we are informed, was prindpally indebted for its 
iacroduction into Italy, to Frederick II., who to assist his political 
views agiainst the Pope, encouraged die culture of the vernacular 
language and the general diffusion of knowledge. Before this 
era Ladn was the only written language used in Italy. The 
idiom was corrupt and somewhat barbarous ; but, from the time 
vrhen the Northern invaders caused a complete revolution in the 
dialect of Che people, the ancient Roman tongue had maintained 
its pre-eminence, so that the Italians, although farther advanced 
in civilization than any other people in Europe, were far from 
being the first to cultivate and perfect their native tongue. Dante 
informs us, in his \* Vita Nuova,^ that the first poet who began 
to write* in the language of the people, adopted it in order to 
render himself intelligible to a lady, who had some- difficulty in 
comprehending Latin verses.* This motive for the origin of the 
modem written tongue is perfectly natural, but if we are to be 
loM that this ** Donna," as well as others, is not a lady, but some 
fliysterions allegorical personification, the passage will then be- 
co as c sufficiently mysterious. 

It appears, from die treatise^' De Vulgari IQoquio,'' that in the 
tlurteenth century the affinity between the language of the people 

• Ftge43. 
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in southern France, Spain, and .Italy, was very ^ai, and \vben 
the Italians first began to compose sonnets in then* own, language, 
they naturally imitated the Provencal bards, who had already set 
them an example in composing verses in the vulgar tongue. At 
ithat period the Counts of Provenge ruled over Lat^^edoc, Pro- 
vence and Catalonia, and the union under the same government 
of territories on both sides of the Pyrenees must have favoured 
greatly the approximation of the French and Spanish dialecta, 
which Dante appears to have considered as modifications of the 
same tongue with that of Italy. Amongst the first Italian writers, 
who distinguished themselves in the composition of amatory lyrics, 
and who were almost all educated at the University of Bologna, 
were Guido Cavalcanti and Barberino, and these poets, it seems, 
had lived much in Provence, and particularly in those districts 
where the progress of sectarian opinions had been greatest. The 
object of the commentator in calling our attention to these facts, 
appears to be to identify the views and supposed antipapal tenets 
of the Provencal and the early Italian bards, and to account for 
a most anomalous medley that appears in the figurative emblems 
and their sonnets, as interpreted by him ; for he endeavours to 
point out, in many poems of the thirteenth century, not only in 
the '' Divina Commedia," but even in the lyrical rhymes written 
apparently on love, frequent allusions to diose chapters in the 
Epistles of St. John and the Revelations, that were the favourite 
texts of the antipapal dissenters. The argument of Signor Ros- 
setti is briefly this :t Dante considers the Pope as the Antichrist, 
and adopts the symbol employed by St. John; thence the Pope 
is represented by Satan. The very opposite of Satan is dbe 
Deity. The antagonist of the Pope is the emperor; thence the 
Deity becomes die symbol of the emperor — an allegory which is 
most offensive to our religious feeling^s. In the figurative lan- 
guage of St. John, Virtue is Life, Sin is Death. In accordance 
with the political sentiments of Dante, Ghibellinism is Virtue, 
Guelfism is Sin — thence they are typified by Life and Death. In 
St. John, " God is Love/' thence in Dante, Love expresses Ghi- 
bellinism, of which Virgil is a personification. But although 
Signor Rossetti should prove that, under the influence of ianatical 
enthusiasm, the reformers of the twelfth century made even more 
free and familiar use of the images of sacred scripture than our 
own Puritans, we should still require more decided proofs than 
any yet advanced of such a continual profanation of scriptural alle- 

$>ries in amatoir ballads. Guido Cavalcanti addressed a poem to 
e " Lady of Toulouse,*'t but it is not enough to say that this 

* Bost. vol. ii. Disamina, cap. xvi. t Hoas. ▼. ii. 472. 
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was the metropolis of the heretics^ and that '' his mind feared to 
say who the lady was,** to raise a presumption that he was in reality 
addressing the sectarian church of the Albigenses, instead of some 
fair damsel whom he may have admired during his residence in 
the heretical city. But, even admitting that such an allegorical 
allusion was intended in that sonnet^ we conceive this to be per- 
fectly distinct from the signs of a secret conventional " gergo/' 
For the latter is said to consist in afBxing a new conventional value 
to certain ordinary terms in common use, as in the instances, 
lave — death — life — and so forth. By such means^ of course, a 
sonnet might appear to be vnitten on one subject, and in reality 
convey to the initiated ideas of the most contrary nature; and the 
chief address, in the management of this sectarian '* gergo/' would 
be to make it express, with equal propriety and clearness, the 
most distinct meanings — the literal and the hidden. 

Ilie best proofs hitherto adduced in confirmation of such im- 
portant conclusions appear, we confess, to our judgment, scanty 
and of an ambiguous character, nor sufficient to shake the violent 
presumption against them, arising from the circumstance, that 
during the whole of the thirteenth century no treacherous partisan^ 
or open enemy, that we know of, allowed the smallest intimation 
to escape him of his knowledge or suspicion of its existence ; and 
although a large portion of Italian literature must be affected by 
it, no writer, either foreign or native, had ever breathed the 
slightest hint concerning the antipapal tendency of this same mys- 
terious language, until the publication of the work before us. 
But the reader's curiosity may, perhaps, be interested to know 
by what means the author has contrived to persuade himself into 
a belief of its reality. Now he informs us, that the sect published 
grammars, dictionaries, or catechisms, for the explanation of their 
"gei^o," a proceeding that may at first appear very inconsistent 
with the principal object assigned for these conventional signs, 
viz. secrecy, and security against persecution. To this difficulty, 
however, there is a short answer — they wrote the keys in the same 
** gergo !" This, it must be confessed, was an admirable device j 
and well may the enigma have baffled the ingenuity of five cen- 
turies; for had Dr. Young, instead of Greek translations of 
hieroglyphical documents, merely become possessed of Egyptian 
grammars of the sacred dialect, written solely in hieroglyphics, he 
would never, we presume, without the assistance of a Signor 
Rossetti, have deciphered a single syllable. As there are thea 
confessedly no positive extrinsic proofs in favour of the sectarian 
language, we must examine the presumptive internal evidence 
contained in works written in the same. Dante says in his, 
'* Convito,'' that *' the Mosaic tissue of some of hb poems is so 
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hartnoBued^ that it is not tnmsBvtable into any other tongiie, 
without itt whole sweetness and harmoiiy being destroyed.*^ 
This is adduced as the confession of Dante, that his caazoni 
convey a double meaning in Italian, which is untranslatabie into 
Latin. But really, in our humble opinion, there is ootbing re- 
markable in this passage, except the ekgance of the ezpresnons, 
and nothing whatever mysterious ;t for we know how much this 
great poet studied the rhythm and cadence of his verses, and that 
there are many untranslatable beauties in his style as in that ef 
odier masters of his art. In the '* Inferno,^ for instance, our 
eommeutator has well remarked, that ttte sound of one of the 
vers^ like Virgil's " procumbit hnmi bos,^ is imitative of falling, 
^* B caddi come corpo morto cade." — /ij/I, canto v. 142. 

In conamenting on his cauzone ** Donne ch'avete intelletto 
d'Amore/' in the ^ Vita Nuova,^ Dante, after explaining diffe- 
rent parts of it, declares he will not enter into more minute 
divbions, for he cares not if such as have not talent enough to 
comprehend it without a more detailed exposition should lay it 
aside; ** for in truth,*^ he adds,/' I fear I have communicated its 
hnport lo too many by means of the divisions already made.'^ 
When we consider how much the taste of that age was gratified 
by exercising their ingenuity in solving riddles, and their fancy in 
conjecturing the meanings of far-fetched allegories, we cannot 
doubt that if an author, by his annotations, had so far removed the 
mysticism pervading his writings, as to bring them down to the 
level of an ordinary capacity, he might deem himself guiltyof an 
unpardonable error, and might well be apprehensive, like Dante, 
that he had carried his condescension too far. But our commen- 
tator discovers in this passage an intimation that the poet feared 
he was betraying the " gergo" to too many, and that it would no 
longer be available as an instrument of secret communication. 

Dante wrote a work, before alluded to by us,§ to encourage 
the cultivation of the genuine Italian lansuage^ which is full of 
very interesting and curious research, on the origin and history, 
of die old Provencal dialects. Some of the introductory chapters, 
however, are characteristic of the extraordinary and ridiculous 
notions and style of writing then in vogue. He cannot lay down 
the position that speech is the exclusive prerogative of man, vritb- 
out immediately anticipating all the objections and cavils that a 
scholastic disputant would, beyond all question, have advanced 

* B4Msetti, ToL ii. p. 496. 

t Botseiti, vol. ii. Disanioa, cap. it. A. long, cnriovs. Hid very obtcve'extnek 
it gWen from the Vita Naova, which Signor Rossetti baa certainly rendered intellifpble 
by «ppJying H« interprctnig keyi . 

t Vita Noof a, p. SO. i'Dt Vulgsfi Bloqidow 
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Munat him in every univerai^ then flourishing in Europe. He, 
therefore, proceeds with due caution, and gravely admits, that in 
the sacred scriptures the, serpent which tempted Eve> as also 
Balaam's as^, are represented to have spoken, but that the devil 
in the first instance, and an angel iu the latter, were the personages 
who really uttered the words; and as for the magpies in Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, (for, in those times, some pagan authority is ever 
coupled with the sacred,) he says, Ovid merdy intended them lo 
speak figuratively.* He afterwards, in the same strain, enters 
into a disquisition on a subject which, no doubt, was favourite 
matter of argumentation in the schools of the thirteenth centurv, 
viz. " what was the first lan^ume in the world? and whether did 
Adam or Eve first speak m Faradise?" He grants that Eve's 
answer to the seipent is the first speech recorded in Genesis, but 
he vgoifB, nevertheless, that Adam uttered the first word, and this 
word he says was '* EI," or ** God," and then follow subtle argu* 
aseots in the scholastic style in corroboration of this hypothesis. 
Sigaor Rossetti finds in El the initiills of Henry ot Luxembourg, 
and if we should say it signifies nothing more than Eli, (as thought 
the old eonunentators,) he might, perhaps, reply, that this was 
one of those equivocations which Dante and his sect had ever in 
reserve to explain away their secret meanings.f 

When we say we can believe Dante to have been serious, and 
defiberately to have written the chapters alluded to, without the 
sBgfatest consciousness of their inherent absurdity, it must not 
be imagined that we are in any way insensible to the vast supe- 
riority of his genius above the standard of his own, or, indeed, of 
any other age, or that we do not fully appreciate the good sense 
and matchless eloquence of large portions of lus prose works, 
especially the Convito, from which, to support our argument^ we 
have selected passages that are so extravagant. 

In a short poem, called Dante's Creed, he declares that he 
once wrote of love, but afterwards withdrew his hand from this 
fabe love, and reasoned on God as a Christian; and from such 
obscure and ambiguous expressions as these, we are called upon 
to admit that, about the time of the Emperor Henry's arrival in 
Italy, the '* gergo" of a secret sect had become too extensivelj 
coramonicafeed, and that, a remodification being indispensable, 
Dante was entrusted with the important charge of changing the 
oU symbob of the &Ise amatory ^ gergo'' into others more entirety 
derived from the sacred writings !}: 

We have seen, in a former part of this article, how Dante points 

* De Vulg. £lo<|. lib. i. cap. S. t RosseUi, vol. ii. 488. 

t Rosnetti, toL ii. 494. See aJso DUamma, cap. ix. z. xi. in which the auUiorities 
and proafii of the alteratiDn of the " gergo** are given in detail. 
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out in one of hit proee compoeitioBS, ^ II Con^to/' supposed by 
Signor Rossetti to be one of the dictionaries of the sect, the me- 
taphorical meanings attached by him, in a sonnet, to the wofd 
heaven, and how he indulges his imagination in a laboured expo- 
sition of the resemblance of each of the seven heavens to aome 
particular science. Now these fanciful and far-fetched resem- 
blances were suited to the taste of that age; and there is reason 
for supposing that the poet meant to affis, in an arbitrary manner, 
these precise meanings, in many instances where he uses the term 
heaven, or one of the seven heavens, but not in every instance ; 
still less are we to believe that any contemporary autfiors wooM 
feel themselves bound by the same rules. Besides if, in so ex- 
plicit a manner, Dante declares that by '' cielo" he means ** sci- 
ence/' a publicity must thus immediately have been given to the 
value of the supposed conventional term^ quite irreconctleabie 
with any purpose of concealment. 

We shall not fatigue our readers with citing examples fi^cHn 
other poets who proceeded from the Bolognese University; 
among whom, Guido GuiniceUi, who flourished A.D. 1£50, fif- 
teen years before the birth of Dante, and died A. D. 1 £76, was 
distinguished, and holds a prominent place among those who first 
composed verses in the ** gergo," and hence Dante is conceived to 
express so much joy and tender emotion when he finds him on the 
Mount of Purgatory, where he declares that Guido had been *' a 
father to him" and to others who had '* used the sweet and plea* 
sant rhymes of love/'* Cino da Pistoia, Barberino, and Cayal- 
canti are otiiers of the same school ; and our author has at least 
been eminently successful in demonstrating this fact — that there are 
innumerable passages in their love sonnets which, taken literally, 
are quite unmtelligible ; and the same, we fear, might be clearly 
established in regard to the poetical compositions of every age, our 
own, with all its philosophy, not excepted. Even in criticising 
the works of contemporary nations, especially those of the Ger- 
man school, we must allow largely for differences of national taste 
and sentiment, or we shall unjustly condemn an author as absurd 
for passages admired by a public whose judgment, on the whole, 
we cannot but respect. But when we are carried back to the age 
of chivalry and romance, of allegory and metaphysics, of cru- 
saders, astrologers, and miracle-workers, we ought to prepare 
ourselves to encounter almost any anomaly. Almost all Ae com- 
positions of that age mi^ht, ere diis, have sunk into oblivion, had 
not the astonishing brilliancy of Dante's genius pierced the dark 
cloud, and shed a lustre and adventi^ous interest on every thing 

* Purg. caDio xx?i. 97. 
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oennected with his times and his immortal poem. He himself 
soars high above them all, like the eagle to which he has com* 
pared Homer^ 

" Che sopra gli altri com' aquila Tola.'* 

The great poet has complimented the sweet and subtle stjle of 
Cino, and has told us there are ** mystic meanings" in his own 
compositions ; and we have no doubt that all the writers of that 
age believed the obscure to be as appropriate an element in an 
amatory poem, as Burke declared it to be in the sublime. Nor is 
it improbable that the Professors of poetry and rhetoric, at the 
Imperial College of Bologna, entertained the same veneration for 
the mystical as the pedagogue alluded to by Quintilia% whp, 
when he returned a scholar's composition, usually requested him 
to *• darken it," till at last a disciple drew from him that memor- 
able eulogium — *^ so much better that I cannot comprehend it 
myself."* Signor Rossetti, however, comprehends and expounds 
all difficulties by the supposition of " gergo," and we confess that 
his ingenuity and success have surprised us in giving a rational 
colouring to some poems which, considered as amatory, are most 
glaringly absurd .f 

As to the anagrams, Signor Rossetti has expressly declared that 
he relies not on them for the establishment of any of his positions, 
and that he is content ** that, for the present, they should be con- 
sidered as the effect of chance, and himself as fanciful. Valga 
dunque per nulla"^ We must reluctantly admit, that as Shak- 
speare indulged himself in a pun in some of his noblest dramas, 
so could Dante trifle in his ** Commedia" with such conceits and 
enigmas, as that in the " Paradise" of B and ICE. 
" Ma quella riverenza che s' IndoDna 

Di tutto me pur per B e per I C E.^—Por. canto vii. 13. 
On another occasion he traces a resemblance between the " human 
face divine" and the letter M ;§ and he also makes the spirits in 
the planet Jupiter, as they whirl and sing, form the mystic letters 
D, 1, L, in characters vocal and consonant five-fold seven : 

'* Volitando cantavano, e faciensi 
Or D, or I, or L, in sue figure 
Mostrarsi dunque iu cinque volte sette 
Vocali e consonanti.*' — Par, canto xviii. 77' 
But we must regret that several pages should have been devoted 
to establish the frequent occurrence of some one of the following 

* Taoto uebor, ut ne ego intellexi. — Intt, Orator, lib. vii. cap. f . 
t See naineroas examples, vol. U., Disamioa. 
I Rosaeui, vol. il p. 509. 

§ "* Chi nel viso degli uoniini leege oMo 

Ben avria qu'^vi conoBciuto IVmme.'* — P^fg* canto xxiji. 32. 
VOL. v. NO. X, G G 
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names' — Enrico, Brrico, Arrioo, Arngo, or Arco-^iirtly m ikt 
finul, and partly in the penultimate syllables of various veraes/aod 
somehmes eked out by singling individual letters from various parti 
of the line; we must eontinne in the belief that Signor Rossetti's 
•theory, which constitutes Emico Sesto the pivot whereon the 
whole machinery of the " Commedia" turns, has led him to io- 
dulge in many conjectures of a fanciful and extravagant descrip- 
tion ; and, inter alia, we wonder that the least importance ahouM 
have been attached to the circumstance of the name abovemeo- 
tioned being sometimes followed by " luce," a common Italian 
rhyme; for if this stands for Lucemborghese, and the former for 
£tenry, that anagram is easily discoverable in all Italian writers. 
The varying combinations and divisions of letters and records in 
the same line, alluded to by our commentator, were, we have, 
however, no doubt, among the evasive subterfuges occasionallj 
resorted to in the age of Dante, some striking examples of which 
are given from Barberino;* and we consider it as highly probable 
that the famous and formerly unintellieible first verse of the 
seventh canto, (Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe,) should be read 
as is now suggested — " Pap' i Satan, Pap' ^ Satan, Aleppe" — 
The Pope is Satan, the Pope is Satan, the chief (of the Guelphs). 
We entertain a strong suspicion that our commentator has con- 
founded together two things extrenaely dissimilar; a system of 
arbitrary signs, invented by a persecuted party to serve a tempo- 
rary purpose, communicated only to sworn partisans, and eveo 
then frequently re-modified, to prevent detection — and a aysleiD 
of emblematic signs, all equivocal and ambiguous, bat deriving 
their force, not merely from convention, but from some similitude 
and analogy real or supposed. The object of the former (the 
*' ger^o" of Signor Rossetti) is secrecy ; oi the latter, evasion ; wad 
for this purpose it is the most effective weapon that can possibly 
be directed by an oppressed minority against a superior and des- 
potic power. It places the party assailed in the most perplexing 
dilemma, for the assailant can always plead his unconsciousness of 
the mischief, and the prosecutor cannot impute malice vrithout 
appropriating the satire to himself, and acknowledging that the 
shaft has not missed its aim. Thus, when in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Court of Rome became alarmed at the multiplication of 
the " Divina Commedia," by means of the art of printing, the 
papal " imprimatur" was not granted without an express stipula- 
tion that some of the sixteenth, and all the twenty-second aod 
thirty-third cantos, of *' Purgatory" should be omitted, as well as 
that passage in the nineteenth canto of the " Inferno," before ad- 

*Ros9etll,Tol.i}.p. 389. 
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verteil to, wl^re the head of the church is identified with the bar-. 
lot of the RevelatioDs.''^ But a multitude of satirical allusiona 
stffl lemainedy which, as being mysterious and equivocal, the In- 
quisition and the Churob were too wise to recognise, however 
■mch th^ deprecated their circulation* With such systematic 
tnd persevering dexterity did the French employ diis description 
of missile against whatever was obnoxious and unpopular in their 
gofenunent during the last century, that by many it was regarded, 
not in the light of an auxiliary and irregular force, but as constitut- 
iig part of a regularly organized corrective opposition ; so that the 
p^itical constitution of France could only be defined by calling i% 
" un despoUsfloe temp^6 par les bons mots." The taste for aUe- 
pun had long since passed away ; the French, therefore, could 
■ot avail themselves latteriy of ttus commodious vehicle for dis« 
MBuoating sadre in disguise, but they were as expert as the Itali- 
tos had ever, been in covering up every sally of wit, ridicule and 
■01^ in a donble^ntendre; and we doubt not that Sigpor Roa- 
ntti will prove that this species of opposition was carried much 
^Blher against the tyranny and intolerance of the church, in th^ 
time of Dante, than later commentators have suspected, or 0ian 
the earliest deemed it prudent to avow. For the silence of the 
ttcieat expositors as to the political nature of the hidden allu- 
lions, raises no. presumption against tfa^ novelty of his allegorical 
theories as agaijist the existence of the '' gergo;" for none ever 
doubted that there were allegories, wbereaa none ever dreamt be- 
^tbat there was a '* gergo," imd we might easily prove that the 
fonner were known to contain in them more meaning than it was 
>efe to expose with freedom.f It is by no means improbable 
tbtt some prose works of Dante were composed expressly^ as 
Signer Rossetti believes, with a view of preparing iLe public 
Bund for the interpretation of the ** Commedia^" and the diffuse 
(liMertations appended to some of his minor poems may have 
heea written with the same desijp, as were unquestionably the 
explanations of scriptural allegories in the dedication to Can 
(made. There is, at least, nothing unreasonable in such an 
l^jpodiesis, as there would be in imagining that the keys of a 

*VeiMtn8. 

t Uadino, After layiiig that the &lie-wolf, in the fint caoto, U Avarice, adds, " who 
'•»« Sre^hound ma^ be, Uiat tbail destroy her, is ambiguous;" hot he then refers, for 
^rtliertlocidaiioii of the subject, to " Purgatory," canto xxxiii., and there we find that 
"> ipcaking of the leader who shall destroy the harlot, he declares that " by the harlot, 
^ Charch aod the Pope are meant." U these twu notes be compared together, the 
^^poittion will be found sufficiently explicit, and Landino's hint in the first note 
aboadaotly significant, ** that the reader, if he can find a more suitable meaning, nay 
^^ta those who walk in darkness." 
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secret sectarian *' gergo" had been published to the world by one 
of its most devoted partizans. 

But when we admit that the commentator may prove that these 
equivocal and allegorical allusions were extensively used in the 
thirteenth century, we still believe he will find it necessary to 
assign much narrower limits to their application, both fai regard 
to the number of authors included, and the multiplicity of the 
symbolic terms, and to the duration of the period during which 
these emblems retained the same force and value. For nothing 
can be more incredible than that all the literary men for a whole 
century, and some of them, like Guido Cavalcanti, professing 
themselves Guelphs, should use the same mysterious and equivo- 
cal language, whether conventional or allegorical, against the 
papal power and the errors of the established creed, if so much 
latitude is given to the system, where are we to stop? We discover 
similar phraseology in the works of Boccaccio ; still more in the 
poems of Petrarch, who was a Ghibelline, and one who satirized 
m his odes the See of Rome as the *' impious Babylon"* — " the 
temple of heresy" — and "^the hell of the living;" his sonnets^ to 
Laura abound with all the terms and peculiar expressions attri- 
buted by Signor Rossetti to the amatory " gergo." And from 
this poet we cannot separate his numerous imitators in the six- 
teenth century, when the poetical compositions were almost as 
exclusively amatory as before the sera of Dante, though in an 
altered and less equivocal style ; and when, by a strange anomaly, 
the bards were almost all ecclesiastics, in consequence of the in- 
fluence and patronage of Leo X., who wrote love-songs himself, 
and whose secretary, Cardinal Bembo, published a whole volume 
of them, as did Monsignor della Casa, the Reverend Archbishop 
of Benevento. They preceded the present age of discovery too 
long to have any suspicion that the classic model, of which they 
were imitators, had concealed beneath almost every word and ex- 
pression some treasonable design or antipapal heresy. On the 
other hand, if we ascedd the tide of song, we find ourselves in a 
n6 less extraordinary predicament, for we are carried into the 
camp of the crusaders, and hear -the Troubadours singing of 
ladies, and of love, of sighing and dying, and therefore contem- 
plating in reality reforms m church and state. Great would have 
been the merriment of those joyous bards could they have antici- 
pated the fate of their love- ballads in the after-time, and much 
wonder would they have expressed, like Moli^re's Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, when he learnt, for the first time, that he had been 
talking /7ro^ for more than forty years! 

* Sonctto 107. Fontsna di dolorc, albergo d' ira» &c, &c. 
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But if ^e must still reject as decidedly untenable some of the 
original views now proposed, and consider others as requiring 
farther confirmation, we are far^ indeed, from undervaluing the 
talent and indefatigable spirit of research displayed in every part 
of these interesting volumes, particularly in that important point, 
historical illustration; — nor do we question that many proposi- 
tions, which now appear extravagant, may be established when 
the whole work is before the public. 



Abt. III. — Reise in Brasilien auf Befehl Sr. Majest'dt Aiojrt- 
milian Joseph L Konies von naiem, in den Jahren \%n bis 
IS^fgemacht und beschrieben von Dr. J. B. von Spix und Dr. 
Carl Friedr. Phil, von Martius. Zweiter Theil. (Traveb in 
Brazil, in the years 1817-18^, undertaken by command of 
H. M* the King of Bavaria, by the late Dr. John Bapt. von 
Spix and Dr. C. F. Phil, von Martius. Vol. ii. Written and 
edited by the survivor. Dr. C. F. P. von Martius.) Munich, 
ISeS. pp.469. 4to. 
In the year 1817, the King of Bavaria sent an expedition, con- 
sisting of two learned men, to explore the empire of Brazil. 
Having remained in that country four years, they published in 
1823 the first volume of their Travels. This volume was trans- 
lated into English ; and therefore, even if its date was more re- 
cent, would not properly fall withirt the sphere of our jurisdic- 
tion. It seems, however, that a like honour is not destined to 
befall the volume before us, though it appears to be of at least 
equal merit with its predecessor, and to contain a full and au- 
thentic description of the natural proddctions and population of 
Brazil, interesting at once to the man of business, the historian, 
and the scientific philosopher. 

Since the publication of the first volume, one of the authors 
has died ; and, in consequence, all the weight has fallen on the 
shoulders of Dr. Martius, who promises a third volume, in which 
the description of the Journey from the River of the Amazons to 
the Western Boundary of the Brazilian Empire will be contained, 
and besides an Atlas, some dissertations on the Geography, Sta- 
tistics, and Native Languages of that Country. 

Having landed at Rio de Janeiro, and passed some time in ex- 
ploring we neighbourhood of that city, the travellers first took a 
south-west direction, and visited the town of St. Paulo. From 
thence, making some diversions, they Journeyed northwards to 
Villa Rica, and so on to the Diamond District. They then turned 
to the left, and proceeded up the Valley of the Rio de St. Fran-* 
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CISCO, making a slight diversion to the bordar of the prcmnte of 
Goyaz ; and at Malhada they left the course of the mer,* and 
taking first a south-east and then a north-west direction, passed 
dirongh the interior of die province of Bahia, and reached its ca- 
pital city, whence we will trace their fisrtfaer route hereafter. 

The beginning of the second volume finds the exp^ifitioQ st 
Villa Rica, a small town,, abont 200 miles to the- nortfi of Rio 
Janeiro, whence they journey onwards to examine die DiAmoad 
District. Passing by some gold mines, in which the gold is found 
in veins of quartz, traversing strata of day-slate, they afterwards 
cross a high Alpine country, covered with a rich vegetation. 

" In walking through the high grass, we had/* says Dr. Martids, 
** the misfortune to tread npon a round sand-hUl, Which was- ditowo up 
and pierced through in every direction by a swarm of hatgt wasps, 
whose venomous sdng we could only escape by throwing ouis e bes od 
the groimd^ according to die direetion of oar gmdes. Those insects in- 
habit hoks and cavities in the earth ; they are nearly the same site as 
our hotnets, are of a gieei^ colour^ and their «dnf causes violent in^am- 
uatioo, swelling, fever,, and even madness." — p. 425. 

In a small valley near this place they found an. iron foimdiy, 
erected in 1812, at the expense of the king* The works are on 
a large scale, and the walls of the furnace are made of ^and-stone, 
imported /rom Newcasde, the quartz slate of the country not re- 
sisting fire. It is on this stratum that the iron ores are found re- 
posing. 

The travellers next reached Villa do Principe, a town of some 
size, lying near the edge of the Diamond District, into which they 
were admitted by virtue of an order from the king^ This tract of 
country is entirely occupied by the government, for the sake of 
its mineral treasures. In 1730, diamonds were declared the pro- 
perty of the crown ; and this district being particularly abundant 
m them, has been subjected to a most curious system of exdu- 
siom Lines of demarcation are set around it,'guarded as strictly 
as those of an infected city. No person is permitted to pass 
these, in either direction, without an order from the intendant of 
the mines. Every one, on going out, himself, horses, and bag- 
gage, is subjected to a most minute examination; and in case of 

* The River St. Francisco, whose valley is visited in two different parts by oor tra- 
▼ellers, has not been known to tlie Brasilians, in its whole length, foir move raaii tbirtj 
years. From its direction and sise, it would be of great importance to tht internal 
trade of Brazil ; but its £all is so great, (it being at its confluence with the Paraopeba, 
1777 Paris feet above tlie sea,) that the navifation is very difficult and dangerous.— 
(p. 785 ; compare Denis Retkim^ d§ V Hittohre du BtSsU, p. 6*) Dr. Mnrthis stistes that 
ht beard nothmg in Braiil of the account mentioned by Soutbey, rHisUay of Bfasil, 
vol. i. p. 534^) that this river, at a place called Sumidouro, runs for the diatance of 
eleven or twelve legoas, through n subterraneous channel ; and that H appears to rest on 
i erroneous inonaaUon. 
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svqiicion.that a diamond has been swaUowed, may be detained 
for twenty*four hours. . The intendaot is head judge in all cases^ 
and chief of die. police; he may send any inhabitant out of the 
district, .on bare suspicion. JNor in there any appeal from him 
and his council, the Junta Diamantma, except to die mercy of 
the king. Every member of this board, if be knows of any person 
having diamonds in his possession, is bound to give notice to the 
intendant, who ui^mediately issues his search-warrant, though, 
in cases of emergency, the soldiers are permitted to search with- 
out such authority. There are also strict rules with regard to the 
registration of the inhabitants, the admission of fresh settlers, the 
erection of new inns or shops, and the hiring of slaves; The 
members of the espedidon being acquainted with the intendant, 
who, though a nadve Brazilian, had studied mineralogy under 
Werner in Germany, were invited to a sitdng of the Junta. The 
order of proceedings was as follows. First : the whole stock of 
(hamonds was laid before the meedng; it amounted, to 9,396 
caata 2 grains, and was divided into twelve classes (loU$), en- 
closed in bags of red silk. The division was made by means of a 
brass box, in whidi there were eleven sieves of different siae, so 
aoanged that the smallest diamonds were collected in the lowest, 
the hogest, in the upper sieve. There were eleven stones ef more 
than 8 carats in weight. Some, spurious diamonds .were rejected 
by the Junta, and given for the sake of accurate examination to 
the travellers. These are now preserved at Munich, and were 
found to be several beaudfol variedes of chrysoberyls, (chiefly 
those called in Brazil green aqua marines, and sapphires,) wbte 
aad blue topazes, rubies, quartzes, and other stones. After the 
whole collection of the year had been examined and a list made, 
they were, in the presence of all the members, packed up in bags, 
sod deposited in a small red morocco box. This was fastened by 
two locks, of which the intendant- and the officer of crown revenue 
had each a key, and then given in charge, together with the 
Qiiautes of the proceedings, to a detachment of dragoons, and 
wMiessed to the king to h^ forvi^arded by the governor of Villa 
Rica to Rio Janeiro. 

The diamond-washing is performed by slaves, who are hir^d by 
the govonment from private proprietors, at a rate of SOO to 600 
i^ees a week. They are under the control of certain inspectors, 
"Muned feitores^ of whom there were, in 1818, one hundred, 
l^e persons have the more immediate care of the slaves, and 
receive from them the diamonds. The feitores, again, are under 
the cQntnd of ten surveyors, (admtnistradores,) who weigh the 
diamonds, deliver them to the Junta, and have the management 
of the works, machinery, 8lc. The government had formerly pro- 
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hibited the washing for gold io the diamond district : it ia, bow- 
ever, now permitted, as a favour, to individuab ; but if any pre- 
cious stones are found, they are given up to the Junta. The 
most formidable enemy, however, to the government, is the 
diamond smuggler, or grimpeiro. These persons, vrho are fre- 
quently runaway slaves, being well acquainted with the coaotryy 
are able by night to elude the vigilance of the royal guards. 
The diamonds thus smuggled are generally procured from the 
slaves, who are able, in the presence of the inspectors, to secrete 
them in various manners, between their fingers and toes, in their 
ears, mouth or hair, or they swallow the stones or throw them 
over their heads, so that they can find them again by night. 
.When the guards are once past, the smugglers sell the stones to 
traders, who easily conceal them in balk of cotton and other 
similar commodities, and send them down to the coast. — (p. 
429—445.) 

Such is the natural and necessary consequence of the system 
adopted by the Brazilian government. " It is,'' as Dr. Martiss 
remarks, '' the only instance in which a tract of country has been 
isolated, and all civil relations made subordinate to a monopoly of 
the crown.'' The happiness and convenience of both the iiduH 
bitants and neighbours are obviously sacrificed to maintain a 
mercantile speculation, of which, we should think, the profits 
cannot be very great. In a case of plague, or violent infectioas 
disease, a government might be justified m declaring a part of its 
own subjects. in a state of blockade; but in the present caae the 
injustice is obvious, while the expediency is more than doubtful 

The intendant. Da Camara, took the travellers to see a goM 
mine in this district. The quartz slate, which had been in dif- 
^ferent places worked for gold, was mixed with a considerable 
quantity of mica, and alternated v^th beds of green clay slate. 
The mining had been carried on carelessly and irregularly. In 
another mine which they visited, the quartz vras broken with ham- 
mers, and in this comminuted state exposed to the action of fill- 
ing water. The metal was then extracted by negro slaves, being 
found in thin plates, and sometimes in lar^e pieces and crystals. 
It appears that all this work is conducted m the most unskilful 
and expensive manner, and that people frequently destroy tbrir 
. estates by laying them under water, impoverishing themselves and 
ruining their successors. — (p. 447.) 

The author of this work is very minute and regular in his 
mineralogical notices, and we observe that gold is generally, if 
not universally, found either in aquartzose matrix, or m a gravelly 
loamy debris, mixed with quartz pebbles, called by the natives 
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caddUho.* We imagine that this mixture, from iBvhich gold is 
obtained by washing, is (to use a term now generally adopted) 
dUttoium; and that it was formed naturally by a process similar 
to that which is now executed by art, and is described above by 
our traveller — viz, that a current of water broke down the quartz 
strata, reduced them to a gravelly state, and prepared them for 
the washing of the miner. A large portion of gold, and gold 
only, being procured in this manner, (for we never remember to 
have read of silver, platina, &c. washings,) the question arises 
what is the cause of this singularity? We believe that it can, 
without difficulty, be accounted for. Quartz is, as our readers 
know, though a hard, yet a very frail and brittle substance ; and 
m beds it does not lie in large masses, but is traversed by innu- 
^Be^able fissures and veins. Accordingly, if a great current of 
water passed over such a stratum, it would naturally carry it 
away, and the rock being in itself hard, though not compact, 
would in the state of pebble, though not as a continuous bed, 
Tesist the action of water. Of this we have a striking instance in 
our own country. Any person who has walked in Hyde Park, 
or observed any of the gravel pits in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
<loo, will have perceived numerous quartz pebbles mixed with the 
flints and sand. They are also found at Oxford, on the southern 
coast of England, and in many other places. The course of these 
stones has been traced by Dr. Buckland, in a very curious paper 
in the Geological Transactions, to the Lickey Hill in Stafford- 
shire, whence they have been scattered over a large portion of the 
south of England. Unluckily for us, the quartz of the Lickey 
Hill had no veins of gold ; otherwise, we have no doubt that this 
country would have exhibited examples of tlie two methods of 
procuring gold, viz. by extracting it from the matrix of quartz^ 
^d washing for it in diluvium. 

In this diamond district the dry season begins in April or May; 
the rains set in in October, and last through November and De* 
cember with great violence^ but in January there are generally 

The term catediho is more commonly applied to the gravel id which diamonds occur ; 
^ we conceive that the following seneral description of the diluvium of Minas includes 
unt iu which gold, as well as that in which precious stones are found. 

*.' ^^ quartz and sandstone either come up to the sui-face of the soil, the highest 
pwnts being generally denuded, or they are covered to the depth of several feet by a 
M of navel, rubbish, and sand (gargidhao or cascdOto,) This rubbish consists of a 
P^y* yellow, red, and sometimes white earth, which is mixed with many fragments of 
^Qartz, of very difierent size, and angular fracture. In other places a red loamy earth, 
*f IS the case In a large part of Minas, forms the upper layer, in which there are occa- 
*'*^ fragments- of a coarse green stone, nearly reduced to clay. In thb gravel and 
ivT <^'&monds are generally found, especially in the channels of rivers and brooks. 
r~^ rtones are constantly accompanied by numerous well-rounded pebbles of dear 
''^oiputnt quartz, of a very bard iron stone, and a black Lydian stone." — p. 460. 
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•ome weeks of fine vealber, wlych it called the tUtkmmmer. 
The diaeaies are chiefly iniSaimnatorj and rheumatic. The 
aegroea Buffer much from elephaotiaais* and a disease called arcui 
Memtii, L e. a thickeuiug of the cornea in au arch rouod the pupiL 
One of the exciting causes to this malady is^ (in Dr. Martiu^'s 
^Moion,) the poaiiion of the n^gro in the gold and diamond wash- 
ings where the head is bent doM'n, and the extremities kept in 
ninniag water,, while the hody is exposed naked to the heal of the 
sttn.^(p. 465.) 

The travellers had the good foftune to be present at soipe re* 
joicings for the coronation of the king. Tlie play4K>use was 
opened, and processions of the actors and people, ac<)oaipanied 
with music and appropriate symbols, passed over thesti^. There 
were also dances, and four harlequins appeared between the acls> 
who imitated the antics of the American savages. There weff 
also some equestrian games, and Dr. Martius admired a paintefl 
scene, sufficiently to consider it as an earnest of the future pro- 
gress of the Brazilians in the fine arts. The whole was followed 
by illuminations and balls. The negroes also showed their joy 
al the celebration of a singular custom which they have — viz. of 
elepMng annually a king and court. This king has no political 
rights oever the blacks, but merely enjoys. an empty digmty^.apd 
therefore the Brazilian government does not interfere. 

" On this oocaswn. King Congo and Queen Xin^ wjib joveni 
princes and prineesaes, and six lords and kMiies of the bed cbaipber, ffftt 
chosen^ and marched in order to their own church. The procession was 
led by. negroes with standiuds, others following, who carried statues of 
St. Francis, St. Salvador, and the Virgin, all painted black. These were 
followed bv a band of music, and then came tbe black princes and prin- 
cesses, with their trains carried by pages of both sexes, the king and 
qneen of the former year, still adorned with a sceptre and crown, and ihe 
newly-elected king and qaeen, decked with diamonds, pearls, coins, and 
valuables of all kinds, which had been borrowed for the purpose-^-and 
ilie whole train was closed by the black people holding in theor bsndi 
l^^bted tapers or sticks, covered with siher paper. Having arrived io die 
negroes' chnrch of the Black Virgin, tbe king of tbe preceding year gave 
up his sceptre and crown to his. successor, who now in his new digmty 
waited on the intendant of the diamond district^ with all his court. The 
intendant, who had already received notice of this ceremony, received his 
royal guest in his dressing-gown and night-cap. The newly-elected king, 
a n-ee negro, and by profession a shoemaker, was rather disconcerted at 
the sight of tbe intendant, and> when invited to sit upon the sofa, dropped 
hn sceptre to the ground. Tbe afiable Da Camara picked it up, and 
gave it back to tbe king, who was already tired of rdgning, with tbesc 
words, ' y^otre Majesti a laissi tomber son sceptre,' The procession after- 
wards passed through the streets, and amended the king and queen back 
to their buts.^^p. 469.) 
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In-^ beginoing of Jmie the expedition left Tejuoo ia»d their 
hfMpitable fneud Da Camara, and proceeded to the east over the 
district of Minas. At a place called Buiiti; tbej found the house 
of a Portugueze, who, in this retired spot, had erected three ma- 
diines for carding and spinoiiig cotton, which could be aet in 
raotioii by a single wheel moved by band. Dr. Martius wonders 
at the misplaced ingenuity of this man» who, in so uncivilized a 
spot, and having so little communication with the world, occupies 
Ae inhabitants m manufectures, while the ground is scarcely cul- 
tivated, and all the neighbouring sea-*ports are over-^x>cked with 
Enriish cottons.— :(p> 475.) 

£i their wi^ to the Villa do Bom Successo, the travellers were 
suddenly met by a troop of naked Indians, who passed by in dead 
silence. They were of the race of the cannibal Botocudos. In 
their exterior they showed every mark of the lowest and most 
revobiBg brutality, their unseemly and ill-formed features being 
only less disgusting than the expression which they bore. After 
haring passed the main body, the travellers found a woman, who 
slowly followed the test, covered with wounds on her arms, legs^ 
and breast. She had been detected by her husband m^agranti 
ddictOp who, with a j^ousy common among the Indians, had 
tied her to a. tree, and shot at her with arrows, leaving her to fol- 
low her companions as well as she could.— (p. 480.) 

At the df^;raded state of these Indians we may fee) pity, but 
not surprise, when we hear that some of them were, at the begi^. 
ning of this century, by a royal decree, declared oudaws and ene- 
mies of the state, hunted down like wild beasts by the king's sol- 
diers, and either compelled to ten years' slavery, or persecuted 
wiA unexampled barbarity.:*-(p. 482. 806.) Nor does the con- 
dition of those whom the government has attempted to reclaim 
fvom their savage habits, appear to be much superior.. In many 
parts of their jooiney the travellers met with the small villages^ or 
aideoMf (as ^y are caUed>) of the Indians; but the numbers of 
the original settlers seem always to have diminished* Some afe 
destroyed by the small-pox and other diseases, some return to 
their imtive woods. At one settlement in particular, in the pi'o- 
vince of Piauhy, the travellers were struck with the squalid and 
downcast appearance of the Indians, and lament the rare excep- 
tions to the failure of these attempts — the more so that the esta- 
blishment of them is always attended with bloodshed. The 
method of subjugating a native tribe is described as follows. A 
troop of regular soldiers and volunteers is raised, and furnished 
with arnmunition and arms by the government. Whea the expe* 
ditioQ is long, it is necessary to carry proyisions for some months. 
They endeavour rather to surprise the Indians in their hpuses 
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than run the risk of an open battle ; but, by whatever means re- 
duced^ the natives are then collected to a village of mud huts, at 
a distance from any Brazilian town, and taught husbandry under 
a civil, and religion under an ecclesiastical officer. — (p. 804.) 
The effects of this violent system may be easily guessed. A kind- 
ness, done in a harsh manner, is no kindness at dl. The Indians, 
ordered to unlearn all their habits and all their opinions, as well 
civil as religious, naturally resist such mistaken benevolence. 
Some return to dieir native wilds, while others, who have lost 
their strength and activity without fitting themselves for a better 
mode of life, sink into the lowest sensuality. Of the feelings 
which exist between the Indians and Portugueze we may form 
some idea from the almost incredible fact mentioned in this work, 
that in one district many of their Christian brethren gave the 
natives clothes charged with the poison of the small-pos, which in 
consequence raged among them with such fury, that they were at 
last compelled to destroy the infected with arrows. — (p. 823.) 
There is no page in the history of mankind so black as that 
which records the intercourse of civilized and barbarous nations. 
Dr. Martins mentions an experiment which was tried with suc- 
cess near the sources of the river Piauhy, viz. of apportioning the 
Indians out singly to different settlers, whereby they more readily 
assimilate themselves to the habits of the conquerors, and learn to 
imitate their improvements. — (p. 805.) This plan seems to afford 
a better chance of success than any of which we are aware ; and 
though it would utterly destroy the Indians as a distinct nation, 
any change would probably be a change for the better. At pre- 
sent their condition is anomalous, being neither masters nor slaves; 
neither subject to the laws of others, nor their own; so that we 
can hardly say with Dr. Martins, that they form a state within 
a state. — (p. 6l6.) 

The cotton tree is much cultivated in this district, as well as in 
the more northern province of Maranhao, which was subsequently 
visited by our travellers. Dr. Martins justly observes, that there 
are few plants which flourish over so large a portion of the 
earth, as the cotton tree, which will grow in any latitude between 
Sicily and Naples in the north, and parts of New Holland in the 
south. As it IS of importance to so great a number of mankind 
directly, and to all indirectly, our readers may not be displeased 
to hear an account of the method in which it is cultivated. In 
Maranhao the soil is a black clay, mixed with fine quartz sand, 
and the plantations are chiefly made in the wet low grounds. 
Nevertheless, the clear dry climate of Minas is found very advan- 
tageous to its growth.— (p. 814; compare p. 485.) . The soil is 
first cleared by burning; then, in tihe months of January and 
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Februarj, when the earth is moist with the late rains* five, six, and 
sometimes twelve seeds are planted in small holes, at a distance of 
from two to six feet asunder, and covered lightly with earth. In 
wet soils it is necessary to keep the seeds near the surface. Beans* 
maize, and even maodiocca, are sometimes planted in the inter- 
vals. In the province of Minas the harvest does not fall before 
the second year, in the months of September and October; but 
in Maranhao the plant appears above the soil in less than four- 
teen days, and grows with incredible rapidity, so that the first 
fruit is gathered in the October and November following. In 
Pemambuco the first crop (for there are two in a year) begins in 
July, and indeed some cotton is collected even in May. The 
first year's cotton is considered the best. The cotton plants of 
Maranhao and Pernambuco seem to be different varieties, the 
former having black seeds, and the ratio of the kernel to the wool 
being different. In the Pernambuco tree it is as four to one, in 
the other the weights are equal. Care is necessary to prevent the 
plantations becoming foul with weeds, and the trees reaching too 
great a height; for which purpose the leading shoots are cut off, 
and fresh vigour is given to the side branches which bear the fruit. 
In the northern provinces the plants are cut down every two or 
three years, and fresh shoots obtained; but in Minas the same 
land is not serviceable for more than two or three years, the cotton 
tree being very exhausting to the soil. The farmers in that pro- 
vince complain of the great inferiority of the land to that of Eu- 
rope, inasmuch as there the earth is warm and the air cold, while 
in Brazil the earth is cold and the air warm {terra fria y ar 
quente), — p. 486. The cotton is separated from Uie seed by a very 
simple machine of two rollers, and is packed by a press into bags 
of ox hide or coarse cotton. The author states that an.acute 
Portugueze economist has estimated the cost of production of 
cotton at 3,300 rees, (p. 818.) He does not, however, state the 
quantity of cotton which can be produced at that price ; but the 
omission is of no importance, as it is evidently impossible to state 
a general definite cost for any commodity of this description. 
The chief part of the cotton of Minas Novas is carried to Rio, 
and it is considered the best in Brazil next to that of Pernam- 
buco.* The exporting country is, however, very poor, and is 
frequently visited by French and English traders, who buy in 
large quantities for their houses at Rio and Bahia, hoping to pur- 
chase on advantageous terms, ** and this perhaps (says Dr. Mar- 

* There is a slight contradiction between two statements on this point in diiferciit 
parts of this work : m one place the author tells us that the cotton of Maranhao— in 
another tliat that of Minas is second-best in Brazil." — pp. 467. 813. 
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tm) 18 the safest speculatton mfckJi an Enropeato <3^ BrazHiaa 
house can iHHlertake in the interior of Brasil.'* (p. 487-) 

In the province of Minas Novas there are about 30,000 in- 
habitants. Their means of education are» one Latin sohool» ^vith 
a professor paid by the state, and nine private schools. Tfc^re 
are also eight ecclesiastical corporations (imumdadei), four <rf 
the white population, one of the coloured, end three of the black. 
The sect of Sebastianists is also numerous, who believe that Kin^ 
Sebastian, of Portngal, will some time rise again from the dead 
and revisit the earth, (p. 490 — 506.) 

The Travellers, in their progress, having lost their way, w&t 
entertained in the cottage of a negro, who was an expert hunter, 
and under his direction thej killed a tiger-cat and a mutum {crax 
alectar). ** This beautiful bird,'' says Dr. Martius, ** is not un- 
common in the woods between this place and Bahia. The In- 
dians value its flesh, which in taste resembles that of a giXMue, 
do less than its bright black feathers, which are nsed for dtferait 
ornaments. The mntum is often found tame in the dwellings of 
the Indians, and it appears that in the warmer counties, evoi of 
Europe, it may be as easily domesticated as our common barn- 
door fowl.''— ^. 496. We recommend this statement to the 
notice of the Zoological Society, for, although the author restricts 
his observation to the warmer countries of Europe, it appears 
that animals have a power of adapting themselves to the climate. 
At least it seems certain that our common fowl is a native of 
India, and that it was introduced through Persia, into Asia Minor, 
and thence obtained by the Greeks, by whom it was called the 
Fenian bird.* 

The Travellers next turned their steps towards the Rio de St 
Francisco, a river of some size, vi4iich falls into the sea to the 
north of Bahia. The country through which they had hiAert» 
passed was diiefly of primitive formation^ viz., either of granite^ 
mica shite, or quartz: they now arrived at calcareous strata, coo* 
taining salt'^petre, zinc and lead.f As usual the limestone abounds 
in caverns, one of which called Lapm Grande, was reported to 

* It was certainljr not known to the autbora or the Iliad and Odjsse j, and is first 
mentioned in the Batrachoro^oniachia, a poem of late date (y. 191 .) The cock, how- 
erer, occim as a symbol on Greek coins, at least as eariy as the sixth ccBtary betee 
QviM, •< wtfffwk W (••js ^' Knight, Prol^. Horn. p. 3) a GuseU jmUsktam- 
( Aristoph. Avet 486,) quod d, Persia forte in Grtteiam ffrimum venerat,'* There b an 
analogous nomenclature of another article; — for what we call Indian com, the French 
cmI] Ui de TwquM. 

t Hence we consider that this b transition limestone, — a fact which Dr. Martius infers 
from its not containing any fossils ; though this seems rather a turn sr^vttttr, for transt- 
tkm limestone freqnenUy contains Impressions of shells. 
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tbe TmfellerB to contain reniains of antediluvian aiiimaU. Tbia 
they found, after climbing a steep hill of massive limestone* 

** Throagh the lofty entrance of the cave, we passed into a vault 
thirty or forty feet in width, and ahont the same in height, the floor 
being covered with stalagmite and sinking gradually downwards. 
Aliter we had walked a hundred steps, we found the cavity divided into 
several natural chambers. We followed one of these ways, which im^ 
mediately winds upwards and compels tbe explorer to grope upon his 
kndes« while at tbe same time the walls, split into the most varioas aad 
grotesque forms, approach one another on both sides. It then suddnly 
v^inds and ends in a spacious grotto, the walls of which iire covered in 
many places with red stalactite or with white calcareous spar, crystallized 
in long flat six-sided prisms. At the back of this grotto we mounted 
eighteen almost regular steps covered with stalagmite, spread out like a 
cascade. It was here, on one of the upper steps, that one of our guides 
had seven years before found a rib six feet in length, and other bones 
of some antediluvian animal. We dug in the fine loamy earth, with 
which this part of the cavern is covered to a depth of from four to eight 
iBcfaes, and succeeded in finding, not indeed lai^ bones, but fragaseiits 
saflioient to convince us that they were the remains of a m^akmyx* 
These were chiefly vertebra^ metacarpal bones, and the extreme phalanges^ 
The bones were not imbedded in the limestone itself, but lay more or 
less covered and irregularly in the earth. Near the mouth of Uie cavern 
we found on our return scattered bones of a tapir, coates and ouncei^ 
which had been recently introduced, and appeared to be the remains of 
prey which had been there devoured." — p. 515. 

It seems to us probable that the loamy earth in which the bonea 
are described as having been found was diluvial, and that the 
bones were imbedded in it under some of the circumstances s6 
clearly and accurately detailed by Dr. Buckland in his work on 
caves. From the fact, however, that the earth within the cavern 
exactly resembled that without, and that the walls at the turns of 
the passages are polished smooth, and at different heights covered 
with a marly deposit. Dr. Martina infers that at some former 
peried a nuuiuig stream had passed through the cavern, which 
parhapa bwried tbe fossil remains in these rocky cavities.— (p» 5l6.) 

A nigh calcareous tract of country between the Rio de St. 
Francisco and the Rio Verde Grande, is covered with thick 
woods, and contains many animab which afford sport to the 
hunter. The manner of killing the tapir is describe. Several 
hunters station themselves in the low parts of the woods through 
which tbe tapirs pass to the neighbouring marshes. Each stands 
against a strong tree, so as to withdraw behind it, when the tapir, 
pursued by tbe hounds, rushes by through the thicket. So great 
la the violence and noise that the experienced sportsman is glad 
to ami himself of his safeguard, while he takes his aim at the 
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neck or breast.of the frightened animal. Some hunters, however, 
have sufficient coolness to thrust a knife in the tapir's breast as 
he runs by. — (p. 520.) 

The vegetable and animal productions appear to be very nume- 
rous and valuable. Accordingly the population has increased 
very rapidly ; the district of Contendas, which forty years ago 
was stated to have contained only three women, now numbering 
4000 inhabiumts; a woman in Contendas, of about fifty, had 
204 living descendants; another who at seventy had married a 
husband of equal age, produced him three children at a birth, 
which all lived. It is common to see a mother of eight or ten 
children of not more than twenty years of age. These facts 
(though pleasing to read of) make us rejoice that we are not in- 
habitants of Contendas. 

The women, children, serpents, lizards and ounces of the river 
St. Francisco, in its course through the province of Minas, have a 
singular and most economical propensity of eating earth. It 
seems that the soil contains a small portion of salt-petre, which is 
agreeable to the palate. Boys and girls, however, are less select 
in their tastes, and sometimes eat the whitewash off the walls, and 
occasionally wood, charcoal or cloth. — (p. 527.) 

In descending to the low country^ the Travellers passed over a 
wet fertile district, in which were several pools of standing water. 
In one of these they found a most varied assemblage of plants, 
insects, birds and beasts. 

" Nothiog was heard/' says Dr. Martius, '' but the endless chattenDg, 
screaming and chirping of the infinite varieties of birds, and the longer 
we contemplated this strange scene, the less could we prevail on oar- 
selves to disturb the peace of the wilderness by a hostile shot. We saw 
more than 10,000 animals together, while, each in bis own mannefi 
pursued its natural instinct of self-preservation. The pictine of the Cre- 
ation appeared as it were renewed before our eyes : and this striking 
spectacle would bav^ bad a more pleasing effect, it the result of our con- 
templations bad not been the thought that war, and eternal war, is the 
lot and condition of animal existence. The innumerable kinds of water 
fowl which live undisturbed at the presence of each other, each pursue 
their prey in insects, frogs and fishes, as each again is pursued by some 
other enemy. The large storks, which consider themselves the kings of 
this watery region, are the prey of the great eagles and ounces ; docks 
and spoonbills of the otters, gluttons, tiger-cats and vultures, the pow- 
erful neighbours of the sm^er water-fowl. The dominion, however, of 
the distant waters is contended with all these birds by the caymans, the 
gigantic serpents, and the piranha, a fish of terrible voracity." — p. 531. 

'' While the shrill cries of the sociable inhabitants of the air still re- 
sounded in our ears, we were, as if by magic, transplanted into a land 
of death. In this pool, which was only a few minutes walk from die 
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otber^'UO -birds were seeo, iHitare seemed as it were dead, and e^en the 
sultry air which rested od the face of the dark water, moved not a branch 
or leaf. Turning in wonder to our guide, we were informed that this 
was only the abode of innumerable caymans and the voracious piranha. 
While we compared this dismal place with the lake in Dante's Hell, 
several of those scaly monsters, snorting and spouting, lifted their jaws 
from the water, reminding us of the words of the poet, 
' Che sotto Tacqua ha gente cbe sospira, 
£ fanno pullular quest' acqua al summo.' 

We counted more than forty of these caymans, some of which lay on the . 
shore, while otliers, disturbed probably by our arrival, gradually came to 
the top of the water, where they either motionless supported themselves 
like logs of wood, or swam in various directions with their heads above 
the surface. The largest of these animals are eight or nine feet long, , 
have greenish scales and a flat snout. There is no animal to which na- 
ture has given so horrible an appearance as this beast. They increase with 
amazing rapidity; each female annually lays sixty or eighty eggs, of the 
size of hen's eggs, on the sand, and several females build these with 
alternate layers of mud into pyramids six or eight feet hig^, and then 
leave the hatching to the eflfects of the sun and fermentation. Pliny re* 
marks that the crocodiles of Egypt always lay their eggs at the edge of- 
the inundation ^ and it is therefore worthy of mention, that in Brazil 
also the heaps of the cayman's eggs are taken as marks of the extent of 
the floods. A female generally watches close to this precious charge, 
and many Sertanejos who have approached too near, have paid for their 
imprudence by the loss of a foot. At the approach of an enemy the lazy 
guardian quickly starts up, her nostrib open, her small glowing eyes roll, 
her red jaws are distendied, and with a darting motion she reaches her 
prey, which the never quits before she has bitten off* a limb." — p. 532. 

The piranha appears to be a fish of extraordinary voracity; 
they attack any animal that ventures into the water in large shoals 
or swarms, like a nest of water hornets. Hence horses and cattle 
do not venture to drink of the water below the surface lest their 
snout should be bitten off — an accident which, however, some- 
times befalls them. " The cayman himself is forced to fly before 
this terrible enemy, and turns his unprotected belly towards the 
top of the water; the otter alone, whose hairy skin deadens the 
force of the bite, is proof against their attacks." — p. bSS. 

The Rio do St. Francisco is subject to violent mundations for 
several months in the year. It rises so rapidly that the inhabit- 
ants are often compelled to leave their houses by night, and^fly to 
the highlands. 

'* The roost dangerous oflice is that of the fazendehro who has the 
care of cattle. He must hurry to the help of his beasts, which are ex- 
posed to hunger and the attacks of ounces and caymans on the islands 
formed by the stream. With difficulty he steers his frail baric through 
brooks and streaois, often for miks into the river, always In danger' 
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eitha of hcwg Muovn oa prcjeciu^ rocks ot lMraact»»f» Q€ of lm«f 
swamped by flqatiiig tree«. If he succeeds in coaqneri^g the dangers of 
the element, h^ has ofteo tp. 6ght with wild beasts, who seek with vio* 
leooe to escape the force of the water. Gigantic 8eq)ents aod caymans 
sorroand aod cUmb Ipis boat to relieve themselves from the continued 
effort of swimmiog. If he passes nnder a tree, thick balls of aota which 
had there taken refuge, le^ themselves down into his boat, and whfle he 
is still occupied with these numerous enemies, a tiger or a rattle-snake, 
leaping into hb canoe, fill him with still greater terror. If he can only 
avoid these monsters by throwing himself into the water, he is in danger 
of being in a moment torn into a thousand pieces by the shoals of 
^raohas which have left their calm bays .and swim about in search of 
prey. But if be should at last reach his helpless beasts, be finds tbem 
ofiten enfeebled by hunger, wounded in the feet by the piranhas or cro' 
oodiies, and unable to swim to the shore, or attacked by hungry ounces 
and wolves, against which the horses attempt to defend themselves by 
standing in a circle with their heads turned inwards. Hundreds of 
hoTMS and'cattle thus perish by the annual inundations." — p. 537* 

Our TraveUefs intending to penetrate to some dielanco io the 
interior, were prei^nted by the heat from, attempting to reach be- 
yond the river Paranam. On their way, as they were visiting the 
commandant of the district, they heard a cry of lamentation from 
a distant hut, where they found the whole family and numerous 
t^lack slaves howling over a corpse, which was sewn up in cottoou 
exactly like an Egyptian mummy. This was the body of a female 
slave, to whom the Africans thus |)ai4 their last duty. To this 
^oemonyA which is an ancient national cuAtom, thay attach so 
much importanca, that the Fazendeiros coosidec it politic to sufiior 
their slaves to perform it without interruption.— -(p. 578.) So 
similar are the customs of the barbarous m all (quarters of the 
globe. 

Th^ eipedition, which was now about 300 miles inland to &e 
west of Bahia, began to turn their steps to the sea, for the pur- 

£)se of visiting that city. Their way lay first over limestone, and 
en over a barren track of red granite, sometimes bare of v^ek^ 
Ration, and sometimes covered with thick row;^ of c^tus* T^e 
third formation which^ they reached ig. described under die ambi* 
guous n^me of rothe toatlieeende. p, consists of greyish qffV^ 
pebbles, mixed with pieces of a, reddish ^uartzose sandstoQjS nod 
coarse red slate, and is frequently combmed with mic^. This 
stratum contains certain nodules of argillaceous iron-stone, whiph 
are hollow in the middle, and enclose a, fine red dust consisting of 
oxide of iron, clay, sand, and some lime and magnesia, and it is 
used by the natives as a tonic. — (p. 604.) 

*' Of greater inteKest to. the natoraUst an the remains of' aotedfimnas 
antmais, which are found in the neigliboQshood: of the ¥Ula do Ril» da 
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Omtat Id several places^ ^Y^^ dtber od the snrfaee of the eardi, of 
buried in the sand. It ia said thai there have been fbmid there a tooth 
of eight pounds in weight, and a bone fiire feet long, which Is used for 
tbe trough of a pump. The shoemakers polish their leather with these 
booes, which» wheu freed from the sand attached to them, swim like 
pumice stones down the river St. Antonio. Unluckily we were not able 
to obtain any of these in good preservation^ but the dimensions of the 
fragments, measuring without the outward shell (which was almost en- 
tirdy rubbed off, leaving only the ceUular substance), from six to eight 
inches, prove the gigantic size of the animal to which they belonged. 
In the course of our journey through the northern part of the provinb^, 
we had an opportunity of observing remains of bones which belonged to 
a maslodon ; but the account of the above large tooth loaves it doubtfid 
whether the other antediluvian remains^ beloDg to a mammoth or a mas- 
todoB."*— p. 606. 

Id dese^oding the last ridge of bills, towards the plMS-wkiek 
reach down to Bahia and the seat coast, ibe Travdiers had to penei* 

• These bones probably lie in the superfidal soil, and are detached by Hie action of 
fti liver opoo its banks. It is known that bones ^libkh have lain long in theeahb b»> 
CMBe pcMoas, like a honev-eorob, and so entirely lose their unctuous parts that they 
win stick to the tongue. Remains of the mastodon are also found in the interior of the 
province of Bahia, to the northeast of the capital, in a granite district. " The stone,** 
sa^ Dr. Mairtios, *' is genenUy bare ; occasionally, however, in low and damp ground 
twre is a layer of reddish loam thme or lour feet in thickness, which the Sertenejos 
excavate to the depth of a few feet for tanks (caldeiroetf tanques) to hold the rain water, 
and in which numerous bones of antediluvian animals are found, generally in a very 
SMiilatMt state, and so scattered that there is hardly any chance of finding a complete 
skeleton. The bones which we were able to collect in a tolerably perfect state were 
the lower jaw, a vertebra, and a part of the patella of a mastodon ; other parts also, 
especially ribs and thigh-bones, are often found by the Sertanejos. We ourselves, how- 
ever, were not so fortunate, as all the fragments which came to our hands were in a 
vtiy motilatad state. In the neighbouring Fasenda of Baitriga JMaU^ similar bones are, 
as we were informed by the inhabitants, dug out of the tanks, and they sometimes occur 
in great quantities.** — p. 73t, The next day the travellers had a tanque sunk in the 
graoiid, aod fotind a gigaadc patella of 7'^ if" in diameter.— <p. 753.) The author 
afcai > M d» enumeratts the many fossil bones that have been found in Brazil, and re- 
narks, tfiat ** if we consider the occurrence of all these animals over so wide a district, 
([finom 17® to 10^ lat.) in valUes and low erounds £llcd with beds of mari and loam, it is 
iiBpQasibto noft to suppose that thev perished hi the same «vay as the burv elephant 
aad rhinoceroa of the North of Asia. For while in Asia a sudden nrmption of cold 
saddenly overwhelmed the hot country, and buried its inhabitants in polar ice and 
ftozen earth, the gigantic animals of Brazil appear to have been destroyed by the gradual 
drying of the marshes which they inhabited." — p. 749. But if the marshes hid been 
diied op, and left the animals without their accustomed food, their t>ones would have 
Iain together in a heap, and not been found single and scattered in the way described 
by Dr. Itfartius. Nor would this hypothesis account for the extinction of the mega- 
hmyx, whose booes tlie Travellers found iti a cave, (see above, p. 459.) ; for reasoning 
fipMi analogy, (a mode of argument whidi has particular force in comparative Anatomy,) 
itis inprobatiJe that the nie^onyx, being a sloth, should have been an amphibious ant- 
nud. Dr. Martins, indeed, does not appear to us to be very happy in his geological 
s p ec alat ions; for in another place, because salt-petre and fossil bon^s are found in the 
Uftm district, lie ooajeciurps that there must be some connection .between them. (p. 853.) 
As well might he argue that because the ink of his book lies upon the paper, there is 
SMoe connection between them in the nature of things. ' ' ' 
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irate through a tract of catingas wood twenty leagues in width, 
containiug neither water nor forage. The guide whom thej had 
brought from Villa do Rio de Contas, took occasion to leave them 
during the night> and in his absence some of the mules became 
unmanageable. Their stock of maize was exhausted, .without 
hopes of replenishing it, or of finding water. In this situation they 
determined to throw away all their collections, and think only of 
saving their lives; but a lucky chance extricated them from their 
danger. On a sudden they heard the bells of a carrier mule, and 
a troop of more than forty mules, belonging to a planter from 
Caytete, passed by. This good Samaritan furnished them with 
maize, took up their packages, and landed them safely at the 
coast. During the whole of this journey they suffered severely 
from the heat and want of water, which was found in small 
muddy puddles, and so bitter that they were forced to add sugar 
to make it palatable. — (pp. 610. 6 13.) 

At the Villa do Pedra Branca, the government has established 
a settlement of native Indians, under a Judge and a Notary {Jviz 
and E$crmio). Before their collection into one place, they dwelt 
about in the woods ; and even now, though they attend mass at 
their village church, their habits are little changed. Though of 
two different tribes, and speaking different languages, they are 
united in a common hatred of the Europeans, ** whose faults," 
says Dr. Martius, " rather than whose virtues, they are inclined 
to imitate." — p. 6 15. Agriculture does pot suit well with their 
roving and unsettled habits, their chief occupations being hunting, 
shooting, and stealing. 

The city of Cachoeira, which lies nearly in the extremity of 
the bay on which Bahia is situated, is of great importance to that 
city, as an entrep6t for communicating with the interior. It is 
one of the largest and most flourishing towns in Brazil, containing 
about 1000 houses and 10,000 inhabitants, and exhibiting all the 
activity of an European sea-port. The chief source of its wealth 
has been the cultivation of tobacco, which is sent to Europe, par- 
ticularly to Gibraltar, Lisbon, Oporto, Marseilles, Hamburgh, and 
Liverpool, in large packages of 30 to lOOlbs. in weight, and to the 
Coast of Guinea in small parcels of 10 or 12lbs. 

** This (says Dr. Martius) was formerly the principal article which the 
Brazilian Guinea merchants exchanged for slaves ; hut since the slave 
trade has to the North of the Equator, legally ceased, or at least, tbaoks 
to the vigilance of the English sea stations, been much diminished, tbe 
demand has fallen off, and indeed the trade in tohacco generally baa 
decreased.'* — p. 618. 

From this town the Travellers crossed in a boat to the island of 
Itaparica, close to Bahia; a place which from its buildings and 
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the occupations of its ihhabitants reminded them of the small 
villages on the Dlyrian and Italian coasts. It contains numerous 
sbops^ in which our TraYellers were delighted to find English 
porter, Cheshire cheeses, excellent sausages and hams from Alem- 
^o, which form a considerable item in the Portugueze imports. 
There is a whale fishery in the bay, but not as in the North Sea 
conducted on a large scale ; the boats in which the fish are pursued 
being generally manned only with a harpooner and a few rowers, 
and bemg frequently lost when they are either thrown on the shore 
or upset by the wounded animal before the crew can cut the har- 
poon line. The process of extracting the oil is exceedingly un- 
skilful, and conducted by ignorant negroes and mulattos. Not 
being separated from the impurities which are mingled with it 
during the manufacture, it is of a dark-brown colour, and is very 
inferior to the oil of the Northern fisheries. — (p. 622.) 

A few hours' sail brought the expedition to the city of St. Sal- 
vador, or (as it is commonly called) Bahia. They landed on a steep 
coast, and reached the outskirts of this commercial town, in which 
the open shops were full of English cloths, hats, metal goods, 
French ornaments, German linens, Nuremberg wares and coarse 
Portugueze cottons. The few apothecaries shops are stored with 
English quack medicines, and the t^'o booksellers stalls contain 
not a single Brazilian author. On their way the Travellers fell 
in with a tawny sacristan, dressed in a red cloak, who invited 
them to a festival in the Church of Nossa Senhora da Conceicao. 
Thither they followed him, and to their great surprise found the 
walls of the vestibule hung with rows of French and English 
copper plates, put there in order to attract visitors to the Church. 

The royal docks are commodious and well-appointed, though 
not extensive; accordingly there are not many vessels on the 
stocks at once; but the building and materials are the best in 
Brazil. Merchant ships are built at a short distance to the N. E. 
of the city. The chief buildings in the upper part of the town 
are the Jesuit college and its Church. The latter, now used as a 
cathedral, is the finest sacred edifice in Brazil, and is decorated 
with pictures of the Spanish masters; besides which the bronze 
ornaments of the choir, the gilding of the altars and an organ 
were brought from Europe, and the wainscotting of the sacristy 
from the East Indies. The library of the college contains more 
than 12,000 volumes, which the late governor collected by the 
profits of lotteries, thinking (we suppose), like his predecessors the 
Jesuits, that the end justifies the means. In the convents and 
other large buildings of this part of the town, there is nothing 
remarkable, the chief beauty being the numerous and flourishing 
gardens. The mouth of the bay is about four miles broad, the 
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fastern part of wliich alone as safe for kunge vessda. Theiiiimber 
of ships anchoring in the different cieeks is very great, more than 
9000 large vessels sailing yearly from the harbour of Bahia, a 
mimber which has been tripled since 1806. The Portugueze 
ships are most numerous. This active trade naturally produces 
wealth, and therefore population. Accordingly the city and ki 
neighbourhood are computed by Dn Martins to contain 9OOfi0O 
souls. Of this population a large portion is not (according to oar 
Traveller) attached to their progenitors, and the government of 
Portugal; but led astray by liberal writings^ over-estimAte the 
powers and civilization of die several provinces which thej wish to 
consider as only federal states. This party attach the opprobrious 
name of Leaden feet (Pes de c/mmbo) to the immigrant Portur* 
gueze, and propagated their political opinions by certain associr 
ations called Freemasons' Lodges, which are far from having the 
social and harmless character of their European namesakes, bnt 
serve to spread the love of innovation, and excite extravagant 
hopes and wishes for an improved state of things. — (p. 641.) 

The theatrical performances and performers are mean; tke 
latter being chiefly mulattos, the former translations of French 
or Spanish farces. The establishments for education seem to be 
on a small scale, md are entirely in the hands of the clergy. Im 
1618 the military force of the province of Bahia amounted to 
t3,070 men, and being well organised is able in some measure to 
supply the defects of the police. Nevertheless there is no towa 
in Brazil in which murders are so common. If detected, the 
assassin generally escapes execution, but is sentenced to trans-* 
portation to Angola or hard labour in the galleys. The imports 
of Babia are valued at ^I,l6qtp00, the exports at <£ 1,6 10,000 
** which sum (says Dr. Martius) compared with the former is a. 

Eroof and measure of the wealth of Bahia."— p. 648. The 
earned naturalist therefore stiU adheres to the very consoling, 
but (pace tantorum virarum) rather Irish doctrine, that if a man 
gives more than he gets in return, he pockets the difference. 
Our author indeed seems not to be quite at home when he leaves 
the exact sciences, for in another place, describing the neighbour-' 
hood of Joazeiro, a town on the river St. Francisco to the N. W. of 
Bahia, he states that — 

'* tbe domestic productions are cattle and horses, to which the land is 
favourable, skins, tallow, salt meat, some tobacco and particularly salt 
which is found near the banks of the river. All these articles, however, 
(he remarks,) are not sufficient to cover the expenses of the imports, and 
the country is compelled to pay coin to tbe industrious province of Minas. 
For this reason an incredible poverty prevails among the larger part of. 
the population." — p. 756. 
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Tfe tbiTe^imrket of Bahia was, when the atttbor vbhed it, well 
atockccL The 8tt{>p)y from the rivers Congo and Zaira having 
been diminishtd by the competitioD of the Spanish, PortugtieM* 
and North American slave merchants, many slaves are now 
brooght from Cabinda S* Felisse de Bengisda, and particularly 
ipom Mosatnbiqut.* Dr. Martius remarks, and it is a most sin«^ 
g«iar fiKt, that the lords and worldtoen of America should be En- 
rapeana and Africans, the natives searcdy enjoying the privileges 
of stavm, but being cast from snAciety^ like an useleM o^ disensed 
bnib. The slaves of Bnhia appear to harve considerable enjoymenta 
and liberty; and im imperfect but increasing regard for molality 
and religion, looking back with the pious horror tat a chiM on 
tfa^r nettve idolatry. Some, however, who are compelled by tbeir 
maaters to produce them a certain sum (about MO r^^) by their 
own contrivance each day, pass li life of great sneering, and some- 
tiasaa when old and helpless they are manumitted by thoae wbo 
knd ei^oyed tbe fruits of their youdi and sirengdi* — (p. 653.) This 
last practice seems a terrible abuse of the right of property in 
bnman beinn, and we hope for the credit of human nature that 
its rarity is the only reason why it is not absolutely prohibited. 

From Babia, ths Travellers made a short excursion by sea to 
tbe Rio dos Uheos, at the mouth of which tbey landed, and ex-* 
pkrsd some of the wild forests which cover that pait of the pro- 
vinoa, Dn Spix was here able to ascertain to his own satisfoction 
tbat the light of the fire-fly proceeds from a phosphoric substance 
tontainod in a small bag m die thorax, which is filled with an 
unctuous matter like melted phosphorus, and over which tho 
krancbes of the trachea are spread. It is probably by means of 
tba trachea^ t.e. by increasing or diminishing the current of air, 
that these insects are able to increase or diminish the brightness 
efdieirfire.— (p. 680.) 

At m small village in the woods they found a settlement of abont 
60 or 70 Indians, made bv the efforts of a Catholic missionary, 
who had sacrificed himself to the vain hope of reclaiming the 
savages of tbe woods to civilisation and Christianity. His success 
amy be inferred from the following fricts which be related to the 
Travellers* A few weeks before their arrival, a woman in the rage 
of jealousy had killed her own child; another had dug up the 
remains of a favourite child which had been dead some ftnonths, 
separated the bones from the flesh, and baring boiled them toge- 

* In anolher part of this work, tbe author states that beftnre the trtniy with England, 
iates wttt imported into Maranhao flrum AfKca direetl v bjf sea, now half tbe nanber 
oomcs over-land frora Bahia. The number has nevertheless greatly increased, for in 
1T8.1^ 1604 negroes were imported ; now (t. #. in 1831) Uie annual importation is about 
45,000.— (p. 844.) 
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tber, diea drank the bn^ ; after which she wrapped up tbe booes 
in palm-leaves and returned them to tbe ground : " an excess of 
feeling (says Dr. Martius) which almost exceeds the boundanes 
of human nature.^ — p. 692. 

The expedition having completed their stay at Bahia, now 
began to proceed in a N.W. direction, so as at length to arrive at 
St. Luiz» the sea-port and capital of the province of Maranhao, 
whence they would take ship for the mouth of the Amazon river. 
Their first point was Joaaeiro, a town on the Rio de St. Francisco, 
to which they had to make their way through a country almost 
destitute of water. Having passed some days in a state of 
burning thirst, they were assured that at last their troubles wene 
over, and a plentiful fountain was at hand. On reaching the 
wished-for spot they found a man standing in the cleft of a rock 
catching in a vessel the water that 'fell drop by drop : more than 
thirty persons were assembled, and were to go in their proper 
order to the scanty stream under the superintendence of a civil 
officer, the men being armed with guns to assert their rights, if 
necessary, with force. There was therefore no hope of a sufficient 
supply for the mules ; and one of the Travellers begging a draught 
of water for themselves, " Here there is only water for us, and not 
for wandering Englishmen," was the reply. They succeeded, 
hoivever, in purchasing a few pints of water. Amidst these diffip- 
culties and privations the health of the Travellers naturally sank, 
and even the guides and muleteers were attacked with fever. 
One person alone, a Frenchman, whom they had hired as aservant 
at Bahia, resisted the effects of fatigue and unwholesome fare. 
A drove of 300 oxen which they met farther on, and which was 
destined for Bahia, seemed also to enjoy equal health. Their 
chief means of support was the cactus, which singular and leafless 
plant has a peculiar property of attracting the atmospheric mois- 
ture. The cattle wound the bark with their teeth or horns, and 
9uck out the sap which, even in the driest seasons, is always con* 
tained in these vegetable fountains. But the cactus being armed 
with sharp spikes, the animals often wound their noses, which in- 
flame, and occasionally even mortify, and accordingly their at- 
tendants sometimes split the stem or wound it with a hatchet-r 
(p. 728.) The great scarcity of water in all this district is owing 
to the absence of clay or other retentive stratum, to the numerous 
fissures in the rocks through which the moisture is filtered ; and 
the division of the country into small narrow valleys, with beds of 
rivers having a rapid fall. — (p. 724.) 

One evening after dark the Travellers being threatened with a 
storm, were securing their packages under a thicket, when they 
observed a singular phenomenon; one of tliese bushes was a 
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leafless shrubby euphorbia, which being accidentally rubbed and 
torn, gave out a white milk, which shone at the moment of its 
falling. The thermometer was at 9lCf Reaum. The electrometer 
showed no trace of electricity in the air. An hour afterwards, 
when the thermometer had fallen to 16°, no light could be ob- 
tained, and Dr. Martius had frequent opportunities of repeating 
the experiment on other individuals of the same species, but 
always without success. — (p. 727.) 

We shall not follow the Travellers in an expedition which they 
make to visit a huge mass of meteoric iron, at which they hammer 
for some days without being able to detach a piece of the metal ; 
referring our readers, if they are curious on the subject, to a paper 
by Mr. Mornay, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1816. 

From Joazeiro, where our Travellers next arrived, they made an 
excursion to the Rio do Salitre]; a small tributary of the river St. 
Francisco. They soon left the granite, and came upon a whitish 
yellow dolomite, resting on a micaceous slate, mixed with quartz 
pebbles. This is, we have no doubt, the new red sandstone for- 
Htttion, having its usual accompaniments of salt and gypsum. 
The salt is contained in a fine yellowish earth, mixed with pebblea 
and vegetable remains, which lie on the solid rock. When this 
loose part has been completely soaked with water in consequence 
of rains or floods, and the moisture been evaporated by the heat of 
the sun, the salt appears on and near the surface in small crusts. 
The earth is then scraped off with palm-leaves to the depth of 
about an inch and dissolved in water. This brine is either ex- 
posed to the sun in wooden troughs, or put into an ox-hide 
stretched out on four posts, with a hole in the middle, through 
which the brine escapes drop by drop into another hide similarly 
suspended or into a trough. The manufacture is chiefly carried 
on m the dry months, but in some places for the whole year round. 
A considerable concourse of people takes place at certain times, 
and an active trade exists, which is carried on by means of the 
salt, which passes current as money. The judges and priests, who 
seldom appear in these remote solitudes, also come to these mar- 
kets, and receive their fees in salt. A plate of salt is worth from 
20 to 30 rees, (about a penny); a sack from 300 to 400, (l$.6d. 
to 28») — (p. 761.) We suppose that large payments are not 
Very common in this district, as there would be considerable in- 
convenience in hiring a hundred porters to pay a few pounds. 

Dr. Martius and his companion then took the road which leads 
from Joazeiro in a N.W. direction over the Serra dos dous Irmaos 
to Oeiras, the capital of Piauhy. They passed through a pastoral 
country which reminded them of Switzerland, between the river 
St. Francisco and the above ridge which divides the valley of that 
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stream ftom dt&t of the PaitMbylki. Havbg aroeaed tku barfier, 
which 18 of ittcootiderabk iKigfat, thej bifoaacked on the fiurlher 
skie, trndor a thick joa tree, there being no roon in tbe neigh* 
booriog inn, and the evening being fine and dear* 

^ Bttt we %ad ja$t (says t)f. Martins) resigned ourselves to sleep 
when tve were awoke by tbe roaring of distant thunder. With astonish- 
metit we ftmtid, instead of itsfc splendour of the starry 6nnattient which 
had lighted us to rest, tbe blackest darkness poured aH around. The 
fre^aeot Sgfatnnigs Hhrnmiating, from time to time the edges of tbe 
iying dou^ enabfod us to tee a violettt conHDotioo in the £y, and at 
onca a oM)st violent barricape fell apon the surrounding vmnnL It 
seemed, while the stona roared through the forest, as if the thick 
branches and canopy of tbe ancient trees would in a moment be torn to 
pieces. Hie earth seemed to shake beneath us. Tbe trees rooted up 
and split by the wind resounded on all sides, while tbe hollow roaring 
of tbe tempest through tbe leaves, tbe groans and screams of tlue 
monkeys and birds, the rustling of the r&in which fell on tbe gixmnd m 
tortents, filed us all with amazement. 

** A violent burst of wind tore off the roof of the neighbouring house 
and threw il on a km ahed^ which was UMd aa a kitchen, and st^ can^ 
tainadfire. In a nmnettt the iamathnrst oat and lighted up the dreadful 
•Qene« We had not fyqg(Atem anr baggigot but in the oonfniioa of aa 
sudden a di«turbapce of the elements nothing could he done. This 
time* howeyer, chance protected us better than our own exertions ; for 
tbe joa tree under which tbe packages were placed had been blowB 
down, and bad covered tbem so eflfectually vritb its thick leaves^ that we 
were able to proceed in tbe morning almost uninjured.** — p. 77S» 

No farther adventure befel the Travellers before their arrivnl at 
Oeinia> except the loss of one of the guides by a bite in die toe 
from a poiaonoua ieq>ent. They fbund him in die morning lying 
hntf-aenseless under a tree, the toe was not mnoh swollen^ bnt the 
pvbe was fidi and quick, the Toice weak and tremnlona, add the 
nan complained of pain in different parts of the body. Antidotes 
were administered internally^ die wound was searified and bitfnt 
with gunpowder, and seared with a hot wire* but all to no pui^ 
poae* for the man, who was of enormous size and muscular 
sirengthi died the sane day.' — (p« 774;) 

Oetrasi the capital of the province of Piauhy, lying near the 
river Caninde, is a small town containing 14,074 inhabitants. 
Ita distance from the coast prevents it from being the commertial 
mart of the provmce^ and the place presents nothing worthy of 
attention^^p. 78fi.) 

The tourney from Oeiras to Cachias (formerly Aldeaa akas) 
was full of difficulties and fatigue. Two nights after they had 
crossed the Pamahyba, while die rain was pourings ia streams 
through the leaf covering -of a hut, Dr. Martins was roused at 
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midbight from hiftdrifiipiiig bad ky dia Freoioh aenratit^ «fitb ikm 
dhna that Dt^ S|mx ihm dyiog^ On ^xmmeAioa he foimd that 
hii brother travellar had baan p«isotied biy the iuunoderate use of 
a bad ointment* «|>plifd for ibe ircdief of boils occwiooed by the 
jouniej. By the immediate appUcation of several remedies^ they 
succeeded, however, iu restorioff him to life. The aext morMuig 
Dr. Martius [went on alone to iCachiaa, and baling nearly bst hu 
way in t^e woods, we^t for aisistance to the house of the •chief 
officer of the place* But in presentwg him his letters of reoooH 
meodation (so great had been his exertions on the last days) he 
fell before him seneeless on the ground. 

On recovering his consciousness be found himself in a well* 
fumisbed chamber^ attended by a man who addressed him in 
Knglith. This was a Portuguese physician, who had studied at 
Edmburgb, and had taken the virtuous resolution of settling at 
Cachias ; which 14 (it should be said,) a flourishing towti» conr 
taining about 30,000 inhabitants, and deriving great benefits ftom 
the active cultivation of cotton, (p. 8) 1 — 813.) 

The Travellers witnessed at this place some strange wild dances 
of native Indians, with wbom the Brazilians keep up a sort of 
amity by making them presents of meal, bmndy, tobacco, coloiifed 
cettoo, ftic Some very detailed accownts and lists of uncontb 
names of Indian tribes, dwelling chiefly to the vrest in the intenor 
of Para atid Maranhaoi are given by Dr. Martius. Though of 
different races, they are said to agree in their habits and mode of 
life. They are not cannibals,* but live chiefly by hunting and 
fishing, and sometimes by agriculture^ They collect wild honey 
apd wax, which last article they ofier for sale to their civilised 
na^hboors* They wear no clothes, and are fond of war j ofte« 
making attacks on the next mud villages, in which expedition the 
strongest and bravest man is general, and while tbe war lasts baa 
power of life and death. They are acquainted with the use of 
poisoned arrows* but their usual weapon is a club. The prisonera 
are not killed and eaten, but made daves* Theft and murder are 
forbidden, the thief being punished in proportion to the.amowat 
stolen, but the relations of the deceased are left to punish the mum 
derer. The chasti^ of their daughters they watch with jealousy^ 
but are indifferent about their wives. They reckon time from the 
change of the moon; and, accordingly, during the rainy season^ 
when tbe moon is covered with cloucU* their periods are oftsn 
lengthened much beyond twenty-eight days, without their having 
any aaeans of corrscition. Tbe sticoeasion of wet and dry, of day 

• This, by tbe way, is iwt quite accurately slated by Dr. Martius. Tncre is no 
ntMD wliy oan^ibtla thottk) not live by iHititing and fishing. A cannibal b not a man 
mk9 l^cdt cifilMiveiy on Imsian ieth, but who now «n4 thao regtlst hiaifelf v^m It. 
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mod nighty they consider as a mechanical aecessity, and thej have 
no notion of an Author of Nature. Their only idea of super- 
human agency is a belief in the magical powers of certain indivi- 
duals. — (p. B26.) But a large nation dwelling more in the inte- 
rior, between the rivers Araguaya and Tocantins, is described aa 
consisting entirely of cannibals^ and they are even reported to kill 
and eat their relations when they have become so old as to be a 
burden to their families. Another tribe in the same region is 
stated to have a notion of the immortality of the soul, but to be 
unacquainted with the worship of any superior being.^p. 575.) 
Cachias is connected with St. Luiz, the capital of the province, 
by the river Itapicurn, the road overhand being impassable to 
beasts of burden. Down this stream the Travellers sailed in 
canoes, and, notwithstanding the relief which this mode of con- 
veyance afforded them, arrived in weak healdi at the capital of 
Maranhao, and much in need of a hospitable friend. 

" Some good geniu8".(8ays Dr. Martius) '* caused us immediately to 
visit the British Consnl, to whom we brought letters of introdoction. 
What joy was it for us when iu Robert Hesketb, Esq. we found a roan 
who, ID the purest love for science and with the noblest and most ele- 
vated motives, felt himself called upon to receive us sick travellers, and 
to tend us with the kindest hospitality. To his truly brotherly caxe we 
owed our return to health and life; and when I here express my feelings 
of gratitude, even at the risk of offending his modesty, to the reader at 
least I shall seem only to have done my duty.** — p. 834. 

St. Luizy the capital of Maranhao, is not more than a fourth- 
rale city in Brazil. The houses are built of stone, and are two 
or three stories high. Several churches have been erected lately 
at the expense of private individuals. The want of forttfications 
is, in some degree, supplied by die dangerous reefs and sand-banks 
which guard the entrance of the harbour. Most of the places of 
power and profit were, at the time when our Travellers visited 
Maranhao, filled by native Portugueze. These, having seen more 
of the world and received a better education in their country than 
falls to the lot of the native Brazilians, who are generally brought 
up among the domestic slaves, seemed to possess a natural as well 
as legal ground of preference. But the exclusion of the latter 
from offices of trust naturally produced a separation of feelings 
and interests between the two classes, and any slight accident was 
sufficient to stir into a flame the smouldering embers of discord, 
—(p. 843.) 

The Travellers made several excursions in the neighbourhood 
of St. Luiz^ but found nothing particularly worthy of remark, 
except some natural hanging meadows which occur in this wet 
district. At the borders of fresh-water pools, the grasses have 
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aofficient power of vegetation to cover the surface of tke-wfttmr 
with a green carpet^ a sort of vegetable bridge, which the foreigner 
walks OD^ delighted with its freshness and verdure, and is surprised 
to feel the herbage tremble beneath his feet, and perhaps to see a 
cayman's jaws rise through the grass. This part of the coast <^ 
Brazil bemg litde inhabited, and indeed scarcely rescued from its 
original state of wildness^ the Travellers were glad to accept the 
offer of a birth in a Portugueze man of war, which was about to 
sail for Para. Accordingly, on the 20th of July they left St. Luiz, 
and arrived without accident at the mouth of the great river of the 
Amazons, the end of their long book and journey. The subse- 
quent events and discoveries of their travels are reserved for woo* 
tber volume. 

We have now, at the risk of fatiguing our readers with desultory 
and unconnected accounts, extracted from the work before us 
much interesting information on the natural productions as well 
as the recent political state of Brazil. We might, perhaps, say 
the actual state; for although that country has, since the visit of 
o|ir Travellers, been erected into an independent monardiy, and as 
such been recognised by the most powerful nations of Europe^ 
we suspect that this change (great as it is) has merely ruffled the 
surface of the water, without affecting the ground-stream and 
under-current of society, in whose unseen but irresistible workings 
the great revolutions of mankind are produced. The book before 
us, aiid even the extracts which we have made, furnish ample evi- 
dence of the unamalgamated state of the population, of the want 
of union between the different provinces, of the imperfect condi- 
tion of the land and water communication, as well as of justice, 
education, and agriculture. Taking . all these things into consi- 
deration, we cannot, with Dr. Martins,* look forward to the rapid 
improvement of Brazil, or venture to predict, with a modern 
French historian,t that " the towns situated between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon River will one day be the most flourishing in 
the universe." We forget when we hear of fertile soil, of vast 
rivers, of inexhaustible reservoirs of metal, of rapid vegetation, of 

{erfect climate, that these things alone do not constitute wealth* 
t is not enough that there should be forests and marble, that the 
interior should be intersected with streams, that the coast should 
be indented with bays. Other things are needed to make cities, 
harbours, and commerce. In our love of improvement and bappi- 

* Preface to Vol. II. Erne Avfgabs derm kiUorische B^deutmunkeit um w frohtr 
enekntU je rascher BraxiUen in tantr Entwickelung voramchraiet. AUodtr ttatUtist^ 
Zuttand de$ aufbluhenden Retches, ibid. 

t Deiiis, Resuni6 de THistoire du Br^sil, p. 5. Les vilUs sUu^ entre POrinoq%i4 et 
CAmimone uront peut-etre unjour ies phujiatimm de Vwmen, 
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mm»,ymum apt •<» gywfcolgthetkwy pwgiete of tlie tvnia^ hand 
•f . iBsii. Wbere nature, aa un6er tbe tropita, luxHrialea m h^ 
p aa yori , sba opproaaea nitkar than isaisls the ^ o lar pti B ftug InnbaHd^ 
mum. Tke efibrta of the last year are o^^erwbelaied hy the un- 
apariag vegetation of the next, anrf while he is- clearing a road 
threvgh fbresta^ and encroaching on the a n t owe hed domaiu of 
nature, it seeaM aa if be were only taking water from a aO^eam, 
and that tbe alight opening made will praaenlly'he filled up from 
all sides.* Hwse are aome of Ibe dificultiea which prevent ikt 
rapid advance of iaiprovemenf, and nuAe the reality fellovr the 
iBiaginaition with very unequal alepa. Before we auHne ooraelr^i 
with viaieoa of aatnral wealth and spontaneoua civilization, let it 
be remembered that while the fertile, the powerful Egypt has for 
agea k>at its splendour; while Asia Minor and its islands, cmce 
studded with eitiea, are now scarcely tilled by a few staves and 
bnibariaaa; while Sicily, the granary of Rome, is a waste; the 
Ueafc and barren regions of toe North, with no great rivers or 
alonsa of precious metal, have become the home of every art and 
acicsce^ and very far exceed in power uid v^alth alt the natibm 
which enjoy the assistance of » tn>pical vegetation. 

•• Pater ipse eolendi 

Hand facikm esse yhwt voldt, pritmisqiie per artem 

Mo^ mgn%^ cum acttem mortaha eorda, 

Nee torpere grmn pama mm rcgiwvettrmK** 
This is the secret of the superior civiliaatioB of the Etvopeaa 
nations and their colonies. In hot countries few doAes and 
i«rf imperfect dweltinga suffice, while the short dufation of the 
winter and the productiveness of the soil enable man to subsist 
with little labettr. This was not the case in Europe, ttd the first 
step of eivilisatiott being once made, the others were more easily 
gained. 

* It it Dot uninstroctive to read the following detailed account of the obstacles with 
whioh a new settler bat to contend Hi the fertile wildernesses of Bra&l. 

«^ Greai Mii OMaiMd,'' saja Dr. Martins, " m tbe grie?aMes to wfaieb 4flM baM 
filanter in these deeerta. cot off from the rest of manldnd, is ex|>06ed. For (not ta 
speatc of the labour of dearing thickly grown forests, where many trees of ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, employ two axes for several days. If tbe barmng' only partfadly sno> 
«Mds» while tbe plants anbatiaitefl for them baliig Ibreign to tbe soU» ate attaoked hf 
wormfli, sligv. ants, and birds,) Ui^ adventurer and bis sfaiivea are ei^osd to mm^ 
complaints, especially to cold fevers and cutaneoos diseases ; he suffers from the mot- 
qvltoes, which flying fbr shade, oblige him to keep his hut carefully closed ddring tbe 
dny ; freqnanily be is in want of his aocasUHBod wlM>leMMM food, as aH hia ia«t» bnttor. 
&c. must be fetched from a distance ; and lastly, his slaves are a constant soorce of 
anxiety, since at the least dissatisfaction they find a ready opportunity of escaping into 
the boundless forests in the neiglibonrhood, or take refuge with some distant Fbaendebo. 
The laws, indeed, impose severe penalties on «ny Branlian who harboars aBOther bmh^ 
slaves ; it is however, frequently done, and the planter, part of whose capital difQ i*' 
mains nnemployed, frels the want of labourers at the very outset of his exertions.*'- 

pu6at. 
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Oa Ibis pnneipJe we eaaaocouDt foe the siii||nlat phenomeBeo, 
(fbff siDgular it centsinly k,) tkftt while onepprtioa of maekiDdhaf 
esLplored every recess of Dature, and made all her powera ashaeff^ 
mot to his waBts,^ aaother ia stUL in a stale soarcelj^ superfoc to 
that of the lower aoimab. As to the native tribes of Braai!, tha 
accounts given in the present work certainly affiofd little hopa 
that aay aiafiliaration of their lot ia near.alilMUidi^eitbert^. their 
own efforts, or the assistaace of tibeir neighhonts. The vasi siea 
of South Ame«ioa precludes the possibility of their being' oooped 
iqK betveeiL peaceable nations and forced to abaodoa> their wmm 
darieg aed uoasttled habils. Enough perhapsi haa hae» afaready 
prea in this volume to enable us to. foon am opinion wilib eon* 
flideiable certaioty^ We fa>ok forwaid^. howevet^ wilk much cmti* 
Qsity« for further accounta on this subject to. the fa^r part of e«f 
TfiSffeUeis' discoveries along the eourse of die rsver of the Amaaoas* 



Asat*. IV .r^3Iemaris di Bianca CappeUxh Grtm Dudies$a di 
Totcana^ raccoUe dot Ticozzi^ (Memoirs of Biaaca Ca^peHo^ 
Grand Puchess. of Tuscany^ collected by Ticoazi.)' Fmeaaeu 
1827^ 8vo. 
iv is impossible^ we thiok^ to discover in the whole range of 
history, a family whose qualities and merits have been more 
overmted tba» that of the Medici, both in its first and second 
dy na s ties^ me civeumstance affords a mehincholy example d 
tie pponeaess of mrankind to be dazzled by showy appearances; 
and to estimate the hun>an character radier by the ornaments 
thai gince die head, than by those qual^s^ diat adorn and 
hMDsmise the heart. If we consider the Medicr a» citvsens^-we 
observe thera assiduously employed in base and treacherous ma-' 
^iaalioBs against the liberties of theii? own country; if we exa^ 
mine them as princes, we do not discover a single in<Hvidual, who, 
divested of the artificial splendour of a throne, and of the ezagge^ 
rated and deceptive eulogies of servile writers, retains anythitig to 
ooudOiaiid our admiration; and if we enter their palaces, our eyes 
aie shocked by witnessing the perpetration of die most odious 
»ad detestable crimes, i et they have beeni held up almost to 
pubfic idolatry by men of letters and artists; and the mass of 
■Mudcind, seduced by the charms of the pen and of the pencil; 
haive auffoFcd Aeir taste to triumpb ever their judg^nent, and 
have elevated these Florentine princes to a rank, which the great- 
est patriots might have in vain aspired to. We. are sensible 
dtait tt reverence for the Medid is still very prevalent in thi^ 
connt]7, impressed no doubt by the labours of the talented and 
veaermble biographfr of Loreaso the Magnificent, and Pope 
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Leo X., mod are not unmindful of the reproaeh to which we ex- 
pose ourselves by opposing an opinion sanctioned by such autho- 
rity, but we think we are doing a public service by discoaragiiig 
to die extent of our humble.means, the sickly £te)iag of admiration 
for titled worthlessness, and stripping vice of the eitnined rdbe 
that conceals its deformity. 

The cause of truth and humanity would be essentially servori 
by the labours of an historian^ who would undertake the disguatiag 
task of diving into the abyss of profligacy and atrocity which the 
annals of the house of Medici present, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing to the world the true character of that race, and the policy of 
their court. It would be a work of deep and melancholy utility, 
to weigh in the balance of justice the claims of this much extolled 
fvanly to the grateful recollections of Italy; to place in one scale 
the delights of the eye and ear, and imagination, and in the other 
the corruption, the servility, and the terror which dissolved or 
broke the public spirit of their unhappy country, and prepared 
her to fall a ready prey to foreign invaders. We are satisfied 
that the result would prove that the house of Medici had exerted 
a more fatal influence on the liberties and on the character of 
Italy, than the hostile incursions of France, or Spain, or Austria. 
Conquest by alien and open force always generates the seeds of 
hatred and vengeance, which spring up and bear fruit under the 
first gleam of favourable opportunity, or the first glow of popular 
excitement. Not so with domestic misgovemment : by artfully 
diverting the attention of the people from their permanent inte- 
rests to their present pleasures ; from objects of severe and patient 
thought to those of light and superficial attainment; from frugality 
and simplicity, constancy and bravery, to ease, magnificence and 
efieminate indulgence; it falls in with the natural bent of hunun 
infirmity, and by slow and gentle degrees bows down the high aoul 
of man to irrevocable prostration and slavery* 

The Italians have, however, at last found out, it seems, that 
they have been burning incense to idols whom they had more 
reason to abominate ; and that princes should be judged by the 
real benefits they confer on their people at large, rather than by 
their literary accomplishments, or by the panegyrics of blind or in- 
terested flatterers. We are led to this conclusion by some recent 
Italian publications; and the present Memoirs, among others, go 
far to confirm it. We are aware that the adventures of the cele- 
brated heroine of this narrative must be familiar to the student of 
Italian history, but for the ^ake of th^ general reader, to whom 
they may be new, we shall give a short sketch of her eventful 
life. 

Bianca Cappello was the daughter of a patrician of Y^ue^f 
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atad born about 1 544. Her mother died when she was only eight 
yeMTs old, leaving her, as a security against her fatber^s extra- 
vagance, and his gross partiality for her brother Vittorio, a for- 
tune of' 6000 ducats, and jewels to the value of about 3000 more. 
Thid fortune was the first cause of her unhappiness. Her father, 
who knew that the payment of such a sum would disclose to the 
world his improvidence and his consequent poverty, began to 
look upon her as the cause of his troubles, and relieved himself 
fii her presence by handing her over to the charge and absolute 
control of an old govemante. The beautiful Bianca, thus de* 
serted, soon attracted the attention of Pietro Bonaventuri, a 
handsome young Florentine, who was employed in the banking- 
house of Salviati, opposite the Palazzo Cappello. Bianca could 
iK>t long withstand the solicitations of a graceful lover, enforced 
by the artful suggestions of her govemante, whom Pietro had 
tiiJcen care to bribe. An interview took place^ which naturally 
led to many more, till at last the two lovers made each odier a 
solemn promise of marriage, and met regularly almost every night. 
In the meantime, the father of Bianca was occupied in a negotia- 
tion of the same kind for himself, which ended in his marriage 
with Elena Grrimani, the sister of the Patriarch of Aquilea; a 
hdy not in the first bloom of youth, and so proud of die great- 
ness of her family as to look on that of Cappello with some con«< 
fempt. The first use she made of her influence over her bus-* 
band was to induce him to propose to Bianca to take the veil, 
or to marry an old man, who solicited her hand through die in- 
tervention of her relative the Patriarch; but Bianca, who was 
equally averse to both propositions, and who feared that her 
intercourse with Pietro could not much longer remain secret, re- 
solved to escape with her lover, and soon carried her design into 
execution. Her relations showed the most violent indignation 
when they heard of her elopement ; and pretending that the Flo- 
rentine plebeian and his fair companion had thus insulted the 
whole body of the Venetian aristocracy, they prevailed upon the 
Council of Ten to employ the most vigorous measures against 
the fugitives. An active search was immediately commenced of 
such bouses as were suspected of concealing Bianca and her 
loverj and even the sanctity of the cloister was invaded; but these 
measures failing of success, Bianca's govemante, with some of 
the servants, and an uncle of Pietro, were plunged into a dungeon, 
where shortly afterwards the latter died , and a sentence of out- 
lawry was besides pronounced on the seducer, with a reward of 
two tbousand ducats for his apprehension. Amidst these trans- 
actiona, the lovers escaped from tbe territory of the republic, 
tlMj^A a few days at Ferrara to celebrate their marriage, and ar- 
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rived at Florence in safely, after a journey fraugbt with daofer 
and intense interest. Here they soon le«mt diat a despatch ^ 
been just received from the Ducal agent at Venice, the contente 
of which were well calculated to renew their anxieties. The tre- 
mendous Council of Ten resolved that the insult offered to the 
Venetian nobility by the fugitives should be avenged at Florenccw 
as the murder of Duke Alessandro by Lorenzo de Medici had 
been awfully avenged at Venice by the emissaries of Cosmo, 
despatched two assassins to Florence, with the promise of a great 
pecuniary reward, and of obtaining the liberation of a prisoner of 
their own choice. This dismal intelligence induced Pietro and 
his friends to court with much solicitude the protection of Fran* 
cesco de Medici, to whom the cares of government had been en- 
trusted by his father Cosmo, then living in the country^ entirely 
abandoned to his sensual gratifications. On this occasion the 
two eminent historians, Vasari and Adriani, together with Picbena, 
Sei^uidi, and other distinguished characters of the time, are made 
to intercede for Pietro and Bianca. The prince promised to 
befriend the lovers, and in consequence directed all foreigners 
who arrived in the city to be scrupulously watched, while he pro- 
vided for the private tranquillity of Florence by every possible 
precaution. Francesco was then only in his twenty*tifth year and 
unmarried; the fame of Bianca's beauty, and the political fioment 
that her elopement had occasioned, were well adapted to excite 
bis curiosity. He accordingly longed to see the young Venetian 
lady; and pretending that it was impossible to reply to theDucaL 
^ent, until the fugitives in person had detailed the particulars of 
their escape, he fixed the hour when they should be admitted to 
an audience. They obeyed the prince's command, and the inter- 
view more than realized the ideas he had formed of Bianci^'s 
attractions. Moved by her misfortunes, and fascinated by her 
beauty, Francesco felt all the symptoms of a nascent passion; 
and as far as his embarrassment allowed, he addiessed both her 
and Pietro in language at once calculated to silence their alarm 
of Venetian revenge, aud to awaken their hope of his own protec- 
tion. The next morning, as if to prove to Bianca his watchful- 
ness for her safety, he sent Pichena to inform her that two 
Venetians just arrived at Florence liad been imprisoned, and 
would immediately undergo a most rigorous examination. By 
means of a Signora Mondragone, the wife of a Spaniard who was 
the. prince's tutor, Bianca's acquaintance with the prince soon 
ripened into a guilty intimaqjk 

This intrigue was, however, kept for some time very secret, as 
the prince was about to msLtfy Giovanna, Archduchess of Austria; 
but after that marriage was concluded, thinking it no longer i^ 
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Cessary to <^ondea1 his inclinations, Francesco established Biainca 
in the house before mentioned, and gave Pietro a high office at 
court with a' liberal income. This undeserved 
good fortune produced a great change in Pietr 
conduct ; instead of the suppliant for protectio 
liaughty and overbearing favourite, and at len 
insupportable to the court, to the prince, and 
herself. But Pietro was soon disposed of; for 
surrounded in the street by a dozen bravos, a 
patched. The prince's visits to Bianca now h 
quent and more open, and she evidently exerc 
influence over him. Political favours were only < 
ber interposition, and those who were ambitious 
tion neglected the archduchess to gain the goodv^ 
mistress. The spirit of the haughty Austrian p 
brook this marked neglect ; she complained to he 
emperor her father, to Cosmo, to every one. Cosi 
to his son more cautious conduct, and indeed i 
as his own habitual gallantries entitled^ him to 
Ferdinand interfered with more energy — he lo 
with reproaches, and even threatened him ; an( 
pressed with their own wrongs, and eagerly sj 
the unfortunate Giovanna, rose in rebellion ; bii 
Francesco, whose character was even more gl 
than that of his father, feeling no relief to his sp 
and sullen demeanour of his imperial consort, He 
to the society of Bianca, who charmed him will 
her sprightly conversation. The rebellion was 
cardinal retired to Rome ; Cosmo died ; and 
after enduring the bitterest sorrows, aied sudde 
time, seemed to arouse a feeling of remorse i 
Francesco. As if to break with Bianca, he even quitted Flo- 
rence ; but the wary Venetian now resorted to all the artifices her 
ingenuity and ambition could devi^e> and even the prince's con- 
fessor was induced to second her efforts ; so that at last she suc- 
ceeded in raising herself to the ^rand-ducal throne^ only a few 
months after the death of her ill-fated rival. 

This union, however, was not immecliately made public. De*' 
cency and policy required that the court should go into mourning 
for a stated time for the Archduchess, and the prince's hasty alli- 
ance with Bianda was not to be divulged until that time had ex- 
pired. The marriage was then publicly solemnized with the 
greatest magnificence, and although Tuscany was at that period 
suffering from famine and an accumulation of calamities, no less 
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than tbr^e hundred thousand ducats were wantonly lavished on 
^is disgraceful pageant. 

Having succeeded in her designs^ Bianca was now desirous of 
reconciling all who had before opposed her ambition. Among 
these Cardinal Ferdinand was conspicuous, and at her request 
Francesco invited his Eminence to pa^ a visit to himself and 
Bianca at Cajano, where they then resided. The Cardinal left 
Rome accordingly, mid arrived at his brother's, who with Bianca, 
received him with great affection. He seemed sensible of their 
attentions, and aflected a warm attachment to his new relative, 
when all of a sudden the Grand Duke and Bianca were together 
violentiv attacked by the same disease, and in a few hours ex- 
laired, leaving the Cardinal, to whom their death is generally 
attributed, heir to the throne. 

This story, as may easily be conceived, affords ample scope 
for the display of the talents of a book-maker, and accordingly the 
Life of this celebrated lady is a subject which has employed the 

rns of writers in various languages; in the last century also, 
German made her the subject of ^ ronuince, which was 
translated into French. But Signor Ticozzi now comes forward, 
pretending that Bianca Cappello had been her own biographer, 
and that the Memoirs before us were lately found, with other 
Ancient writings, in repairing an inner wall of the house No. 192, 
Via Maggio, in Florence, once inhabited by Bianca, and now 
in the possession of the publisher, Vincenzo Batelli. The 
editor wishes it to be inferred that Bianca wrote this narrative at 
the request of Lucrezia d'Este, Duchess of Urbino, in the year 
1580; and as she only died in 1587» he says, he has supplied the 
deficiency by adding an historical account of her latter years, 
which are, indeed, the most important part of her eventful life. 
Thus, a story, which may be classed with the endless discoveries 
of manuscripts with which the world has of late been surprized 
and delighted, is ingeniously contrived to prove ** the fidelity of 
the copy presented to the public." But we must confess we are 
rather sceptical on the subject. The grounds of our incredulity 
can perhaps be appreciated only by those who will take the trou- 
ble to read the wnole volume ; for the marks of spuriousness are 
chiefly to be detected in the arrangement of the matter, and in 
the style: a circumstance sufficiently suspicious is the indus- 
trious care with which every person of eminence, who could be 
introduced with any decent shadow of probability, is dragged on 
the stage,— often, indeed, only to cross it, and vanish. Notwith- 
standing this, the book is really full of interest: it is compiled 
with much historical accuracy, and gives us a considerable insight 
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into the public and private events by which the latter years of 
Cosmo I. and the whole reign of Francis !• ^yere agitated. We 
shall make a few extracts^ which may not prove unacceptable to 
the reader. 

The description of the female companions with whom the 
brutal Cosmo past the last years of his life is curious. At the 
opening of Bianca's Memoirs we find him absorbed in Eleonora 
Albizzi, whom he suddenly quitted. 

'' As a great deal has been said of this sudden resolution of the Dtdce» 
I will not omit mentioning the true causes of it. Eleonora Albiz^ was 
of a most lively disposition and merry humour^ which very sooq led her 
to abuse the familiarity she enjoyed with so great a Lord 3 she was 
constantly playing him one trick or anot^er^ till one day as Cosmo vras 
going to sit down, she drew away the chair, and be fell backwards^ 
not choosing to expose himself to a repetition of similar accidents, he 
thought it most advisable to dispose of her in a suitable manner. He 
therefore married her to bis godson Panciatici, heaping honours and 
favours upon both of them, and granting to his son Don Giovanni, 
(whom he bad by Eleonora,) a patrimony of about 20,000 ducats an- 
mudly. To Eleonora succeeded Camilla Martelli. Salviati, who was i» 
witty and agreeable narrator, one evening told us by what extraordinafT 
drcnmstances Cosmo had fallen in love with this lady in the year 156/, 
and why he bad married her. At that time, as your excellency ctmnol 
b^ ignorant, a porridor was to be made from the Palazzo Pitti to the 
Palazzo di Piazza. It was necessary to pnll down several bouses, in 
ordeff to clear a way, and particularly the one contiguous to the corridor 
and over the office of the proconsul. This belonged to Antonio MartelU^ 
a poor gentleman jvbo had two daugbters, the one named Maria, who' 
was married to one Ghmettj, a sailor, the other Camilla. His exc^- 
lency having seen Camilla, who was then a girl of taU stature, fair anA 
delicate, about twenty years of age, fell in love with her ^bd took ber 
to bis countryhouse, with the consent of her father. In the course df 
February lasjt Cosmo went to Home, summoned thitlicr by Pius V, tO 
receive from his hands the grand-ducal crown, and on this occasion fte 
confessed to the Pope himself, who exhorted him to marry CamiiFa, and 
gave him a dispensation for not making it public. In consequfence, the 
rtry day of bis return to Florence/ in the prcseii 



ytry day of bis return to Florence/ in the presence of a parish priest, 
the girrs father, and two or tbrec relations, he privately married her, 
without the thing being suspected by any of his court. The father, 




eplied, * that he did, and that Martelli mTght 1 
whom be pleased.* Antonio, who, as I have said, was a poor gentleman, 
hmng dressed himself very smartly and fancying himself as important 
a personage as in truth he was, walked about in the New Market, 
slowly, and longer than he was accustomed to do. Wherefore Ala- 
manno de* Pazzi, his brother-in-law, went up to him, saying, * Balencio^' 
(for that was his other name,) * you are vei^ fine to-day— wbat is there 
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yew 10 tbe wind?' Balencio replied, 'Don't you know?' 'Not li 
indeed/ said Alamanno. Then Balencio added, '1 have married my 
daughter Camilla.' • To whom V ' What ! don*t you know }' ' Not I.* 
' lo the Grand Duke Cosmo!' Then Par^i said, ' Much good may it 
do you, Antonio, I am heartily glad of it.' And going to the Palace* 
he nsked an audience, and was introduced to the Duke, whom he con- 
gratdlated, rejoicing that His Highness had married his niece. * Ala- 
manno/ replied tbe Grand Duke, ' we have no other relations than em-> 
perors, kings, and dukes.' 

'* He afterwards made Martelli a Knight of San Stefano, with a pension 
of 600 scudi a year, and other appointments, more suitable to the gran- 
6ttn of the donor than to the merits of Martelli. 

" By this marriage Cosmo legitimated a daughter he had had by 
Camilla in the end of May, 1567. She was called Virginia^ and is the 
slame princess, whom, while 1 am writing these Memoirs^ the Grand 
Duke my husband has just given in marriage to Don Cesare d' Este.** 

Those who have read the Monaca di Monza cannot have for- 
gotten the painful emotions excited in tlieir minds by the melan- 
choly tale of Eleonora di Toledo. In the present Memoirs 
(which appeared previously) we meet >i4th another account of the 
tragical catastrophe of that unfortunate princess, which is very 
nearly tbe same. Her murder was closely followed by that of her 
sistei^in-law Isabella de Medici, sister of Francesco, and wife of 
Paolo Orsino. 

" Nearly about the tame time, Troilo Orsino being in love with his 
sister-in-law Donna Isabella, and suspecting that Lelio di Torello da 
Fermo, the Duke*s Moorish page, a youth of beautiful countenance, and 
of gentle manners, had gain^ Isabella's affections, caused him to be 
murdered. On the night of tbe 1 1 th of July, Don Pietro, being then 
at Cafaggiolo, with his own hands put to death his wife Eleonora 
di Toledo ; of which Signor Paolo, who was recently come from Rome 
to Florence, having had notice, and desiring equally to avenge hb own 
injuries, iuvited Donna Isabella to Cerreto Guidi, who accordingly went 
thither, accompanied by Madonna Lucrezia Frescobaldi, her matron, 
. and by two of her ladies. After they had supped, Signor Pado with- 
drew into his apartment, and sent to ask whether she would come and 
pass the night with him -, but she no sooner entered than he threw a 
noose round her neck, and strangled her. The bodies of these unhappy 
ladies were sent to Florence, where their funerals took place in a manner 
suitable to their rank ; and it was given out that Eleonora had died of a 
sudden attack of palpitation of the heart, and that Isabella, while washing 
her head, had been seized by some illness, fallen into the lap of one of 
her ladies, and died before any succour could be obtained.** 

Besides these and other domestic tragedies, of which Cosmo 
was a spectator, there are also some, and not less appalling, in 
%vhich he was hitnself an actor. That of his daughter Maria, 
whom he poisoned, only because at the early age of fourteen she 
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vras surprised leaning her arm on the neck of one of his pages, is 
pecuKarly affecting ; but we will not torture the feelings of our 
readers by touching farther on such atrocities. We leave the 
Court of Tuscany and its crimes, and proceed to consider the part 
which the noble countrymen of Bianca acted in her curious 
drama. 

The cruelty and injustice of the vengeance of the Venetian 
nobles was equal to its meanness. Even after the attachment of 
Francesco for Bianca had induced them to desist froni their at- 
tempts on her life and that of her husband, the sole criminals — if 
criminals they were — they did not relax from their inhuman treat- 
ment of Pietro's innocent relative. 

'* The prince told me," says she, " that the Ducal agent had indeed 
obtained a promise from the Inquisition of State that no further pro- 
ceedings should be taken against me and ray husband, but not the Jibe- 
ration of Pietro's uncle Giovan Batista, or of the other supposed accom- 
fdices of my flight; that the endeavours of the papal legate to appease 
tbe patriarch, my uncle, bad been quite fruitless, and every attempt to 
find an advocate willing to plead my cause for tbe recovery of tbe portion 
1 inherited from my mother totally vain." 

The conduct of the reverend patriarch at a later period of her 
history affords an illustrative instance of priestly courtesy and 
pliancy, — inexorable to a venial frailty in the weak — cringing and 
obsequious to the most shameless profligacy in the powerful. As- 
soon as Francesco's year of mourning for his unfortunate wife, 
Giovanna of Austria, was expired, he resolved to proclaim his 
marriage with Bianca. Having obtained the full consent and ap- 
probation of Philip of Spain, he sent a magnificent embassy to 
Venice to signify to the Serenissimo Doge, that being desirous 
of drawing still closer the bands of the ancient alliance between 
his family and the Most Serene Republic, he had come to a deter- 
mination to marry Bianca Cappello, regarding that gentlewoman 
as a daughter of the republic, through whose means he might 
become its son. The republic, on this occasion, exceeded its 
usual magnificence, and breaking through its ancient usages, 
strove to give the Grand Duke the most convincing proofs of its 
satisfaction and friendly dispositions. After many obliging and 
courteous expressions from the Doge and the senators present, the 
ambassador was accompanied to the lodging provided for him in 
the Casa Cappello, where he was received at the door by the 
Patriarch of Aquilea (Bianca*s uncle) in his patriarchal habit. 
All the members of the Cappello family flocked around him to do 
him honour, and he was conducted to a formal audience of the 
Doge and the Signory by forty senators, followed by Bianca's 
relations, and by all the Florentines then resident in Venice. The 
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SigQorj, did not abate of its accustomed pnidoice oo this occmoq, 
and thought by a solemn act to cancel every remembrance of 
Bianc^'s past frailties, declaring her (on the l6th of June), " the 
true and especial daughter of the republic, tn consideration of those 
most excellent and rare qualities which remder her most worthy i£ 
the highest fortune, and as a return for the esteem the Grand Duke 
has shown us in this his most prudent resolution*^ The senate 
appointed two ambassadors to the Grand Duke, who were to pot 
Bianca in possession of all the prerogatives belonging to her as a 
daughter of St. Mark, and to be present at her nuptials. Tiepolo 
and Michaeli were chosen for this office, and their train was 
adorned by a suite of ninety noblemen. Bianca*s father, the 
Patriarch of Aquilea, and almost all her relations, went to Flo- 
rence^ and it is a remarkable fact that this solemn embassy was 
received five miles from the city by Don Pietro and Don Gio- 
vanni de Medici, accompanied by the guards, and by the principal 
courtiers. The senators represented to the Grand Duke, that 
they were desirous that the ceremony of betrothing should be re-? 
newed in public, that they might place on the head of die Grrand 
Duchess the royal crown ; so that she might be in no degree m* 
ferior to the other daughters of St. Mark, married to the Kinp of 
Hungary and of Cyprus; and this was done with extraordinary 
magnificence. 

The name of Cappello was already favourably associated with 
Florentine history. Carlo Cappello, ambassador from the republic 
of Venice, in 1530, had gallantly assisted in the defence of Flo* 
rence. A statue was erected to a horse which was killed under 
him during the siege, and the inscription still remains uninjured 
near the Piazza de* Castellani. It is engraved on a slab of 
statuary marble, about two yards long and one wide, inserted in 
the wall overlooking the Arno. 

068A EQUI CAmOLI CAPPELLI 

LEGATI VSNBTI 

NGN IONARU8 HEBU8 80NIPE8 

MEMORANDE 8EPULCHRUM 

HOC TIBI PRO MERITIS HJEC 

MONUMENTA DEDIT 

MD XXX. Ill ID. MART. 

We regret tliat the materials contauied in these Memoirs have 
not fallen into more powerful hands. The iron, relentless 
tyranny of the oligarchy of Venice, the escape of the young 
Bianca and her husband from its tremendous grasp; their perilous 
journey to Florence ; the portraits of the many remarkable men 
then living, particularly the artful, dissolute, and cruel Cosmo, 
and his gloomy and feeble-minded son ; the dark adventures and 
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tragical tale of the Princesses Isabella and Eleonora ; the budd^o 
elevation and as sudden fall of the low women by whom in turn 
Cosmo was subjugated; the servility of courtiers^ the prostitute 
condescension of ecclesiastics^ the pride and magnificence with 
which the Venetian nobility took pains to render more striking 
and more scandalous their recognition of the persecuted Bianca 
as a '' daughter of St. Mark/' when she had ascended through 
shame and dishonour to die grand-ducal throne ; — finally, the close 
of her eventful life, the termination of all her glories in darkness 
and mystery, not without suspicion of poison ; — these outUnes of 
national and individual character, relieved with all the beauty of 
Italian scenery, the splendour of Italian decoration, the charm of 
Italian art, the mystery and the magic of Venetian life, and the 
literary character and polish of Florentine society ; the fragments 
and glimpses of Spanish, French, and German manners and cos*^ 
tume that flit across the stage ; — all these elements, in the hands 
of Manzoni or of Scott, might have been worked up into a picture 
of immense power and brilliancy. In very inferior hands, in those 
of many of our second-rate novel writers, or French memoir ma- 
nufacturers, they would at least have assumed animation and 
passion : in the hands of Signor Ticozzi (for we regard these Me** 
moirs as his) they want life, vigour, and picturesqueness. Indeed 
this narrative appears to be little more than an abstract from 
chronicles and histories, put into the first person, and related chro^ 
nolo^ically and coherently. We see none of the workings of the 
herome's heart, nor do any of the personages live and move and 
speak. The book, however, has the merit of being clear and 
simple^ of avoiding all that can offend or revolt the reader, and of 
being drawn from the most authentic sources. 



Art. V. — Nouvelles Lettres Edifiantes des MissioM de la Chine 
et des hides Orient ales. 8 vol . 1 2mo. Paris. 1 8 1 8 — 1 823. 
The history of the labours, the sufferings, and the self-devotion 
of the missionaries of Christianity, who have spent their lives in 
endeavourii^ to spread a knowledge of the Gospel among the 
heathen, exhibits a fine moral spectacle, which every friend of 
bumanhy must contemplate with satisfaction. It is no doubt 
greatly to be lamented; that the result of these exertions has not 
always been commensurate with the means employed; whether 
the comparative failure is to be attributed to some defect in the 
system of operations, or to the force of the resistance offered by 
the prejudices and obstinacy of the Pagans, it would be difficult 
to say. Among the missionaries who have distinguished them- 
sel\*es in this work of charity, the Jesuits, and the other Roman 
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'Catholic priests who have attempted the conversion of the Chi- 
liese, should perhaps be regarded as the most meritorious, judi- 
cious, and successful. The courage and ability they have generally 
displayed, are beyond all praise; and though on some occasions 
4hey may have too highly estimated the effect of their labours, or 
appeared too solicitous to make known their sufferings, it mitst 
be acknowledged that they purchased the privilege of boasting 
at a price vrhich few would be inclined to pay for it. Our Pro- 
testant missionaries, who have distinguished themselves in other 
Eirts of the world by their zealous and enterprising spirit, have 
therto effected but little in China, where their efforts have been 
almost entirely confined to the disseminating of copies of the 
Scripture, and other religious works, from the printing presses of 
Canton and Malacca. VVe trust, however, that they will soon 
be enabled to adopt a more energetic and effectual system of 
operations. The example of the Roman Catholics is before 
them, who, relying firmly upon Providence, and having a power- 
ful faith in the efiicacy of their own exertions, have set at defiance 
the most appalling difficulties and dangers, carried the Gospel 
into the heart of the country, and prea<^hed it in the very teeth of 
the idols. Perhaps, however, the Roman Catholic monk, cut off 
from the ordinary sympathies of mankind, and driven to take re- 
fuge in that more hidden and general sympathy which unites him 
with his species, may be better fitted than the Protestant preacher, 
accompanied by his wife and family, for carrying on the great 
work of conversion in a country like China, where the national 
superstition is protected by so tremendous an outwork of pains 
and penalties, as is there thrown around it by the laws. In coun- 
tries like India, however, where he is protected by the govern- 
ment, it is scarcely to be doubted that the labours of the Protes- 
tant missionary are essentially aided by the co-operation of his 
helpmate, and the influence she is sure to acquire over the natives 
of her own sex. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Jesuits have been sns- 
pected of greatly exaggerating the effects of their preaching, and 
die number of their converts, in order to enhance their own merit; 
and, although there be more worldly- mindedness than charity in 
h, the suspicion may not be altogether unfounded. But at all 
events it is an undoubted fact, that at the imminent peril of 
their lives they have entered the Chinese empire — that they have 
made some proselytes — and that many of them have suffered per- 
secution, imprisonment, and martyrdom; and, until Protestant 
missionaries shall have examined into the real state of the case 
upon the spot, it will perhaps be the most charitable and Chris- 
tian-like course to conclude, that they who have the courage to 
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risk thdr lives in tbe cause of what they believe to be the truths 
are not the most likely persons in the world to propagate a lie. 

Although a considerable portion of the volumes before us, as 
well as of the work of which they are a continuation, relates to 
other countries, we confine ourselves in the present article to the 
history of the introduction of Christianity into China, for two 
reasons; — first, because the events which have attended the 
preaching of the Gospel in that country are more extraordinary 
than any which have elsewhere occurred to the missionaries; and 
secondly, because we found that to extend our views farther, 
would be to transgress the limits which are necessarily prescribed 
to articles of this kind. 

Before we proceed to the historical view of our subject, it may 
perhaps be proper to make one or more remarks upon the old 
collection of ** Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses,'*' the work to 
which Europeans are most indebted for the knowledge they pos^ 
sess of China, as well as of the labours of the missionaries in that 
country. The publication of these celebrated Letters was com- 
menced at Paris in 1702, by Legobien, who edited the first eight 
volumes. After his death, the editorship devolved upon Duhalde, 
the well-known author of the popular History of China, who 
earned on and completed the collection, of which the last volume 
appeared a short time after his death. Though Duhalde, who 
was well fitted to be the editor of such a work, performed hia 
task with great taste and skill, it was soon found that in a new 
edition a much better arrangement might be adopted; and ac- 
cordingly when the whole series was reprinted in 1781 » Querbeuf^ 
the editor, greatly improved it, by throwing together all those 
letters which related to the same subject. Other improvements 
have been effected, and many additions made to the collection 
8iiK:e that period, particularly in the octavo edition of 1810. In 
a work of so miscellaneous a description, it is not to be supposed 
that every part could be either valuable or interesting. Many of 
the letters contain, in reality, matter which is neither " curious" 
nor ** edifying;" for example, long accounts of the spiritual ex- 
perience, and fancied miracles of the missionaries : but the fatigue 
of wading through these minutiae is amply repaid by the profound 
researches of Bouchet on the Philosophy of the Hindoos; the 
curious details respecting the manufacture of porcelain given by 
d'Entrecoiles; the lively and picturesque narratives of Premare 
and Gaubil; and the valuable communications of Contandn 
and Parrenin. 

To proceed, however^ to the more immediate subject of our 
article: — to enable the reader to contrast the superstitions which 
now prevail in China with Christianity; and thus to compre- 
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bend the whole eitent of the benefit which the missionaries 
have laboured to confer upon that country, we shall briefly de* 
scribe the three religious sects into which the vast population of 
this empire is divided. These are the sect of Confucius, the 
sect of Lao-tseu, and the sect of Buddha ; the last of which, ex* 
tending its empire over the innumerable islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, Siam, Tonquin, Tit>et, Tartary, China, and Japan, 
it the prevailing faith of nearly one-third of the whole human race. 

We begin with the sect of Confucius* The opinions of this 
sect respecting the existence and nature of the Deity are involved 
in great obscurity.* Sometimes they appear to recognise dis- 
tinctly the being and attributes of that God, whom, under differ^ 
ent names, the wise and good of all nations adore. Duhalde, a 
great authority on this subject, observes, that in one of their 
canonical books, the Tien,f or First Being, the object of public 
worship, is described as the principle of all things, the father of 
the people, absolutely independent, omniscient, and almighty; in 
short, just as the Deity is described in the theological works of 
all nations. The belief in a ruling Providence, likewise, wfaidr 
is propitiated by prayer and submission, and offended by guilt, 
is inculcated; and instances are related of princes, who, by their 
impiety, brought woeful calamities, not upon themselves, bat 
npon the people. We also discover evident traces of the belief, 
that gloom and mortification are more acceptable to the Divinity 
than cheerfulness and enjoyment. 

Duhalde was not able to discover whether the Confucians were 
or were not believers in the doctrine of future punishment, al- 
diougb he supposed them to teach that the souls of virtuous men 
remove after death to the dwelling of Chang^i, (" the Supreme 
Emperor,") sometimes returning to the earth, and appearing in 
visions to the living. With respect to the creation of the worM, 
die opinions of the Confucians are not known ; but whether they 
believe in absolute creation or not, they assert nothing to the con- 

• M. Orotier, author of Uif article " Confuciua'* in tbe Biograpkie Umvenelk, 
t ix. p. 410—418, says, "jamais il n'a eu la pens^ de rien inooTer dana la religioa 
de son pays.'* And again — *' Jamais la ralson htimaine, priv^ des lumieres de la r^ 
^mtioti, ne s*est roenl^ avec autant defirce et fMat," Yet haman reaaoe diacff- 
Tered in the West the existence of <iod and the immortality of the sod; and introdooed 
these two dogmas, as far as possible, to the knowledge of the people. The remark of 
this writer, that the morality of Socrates did not alter die manners of a single village at 
Attic^is absurd ; it had an influence upon tbe whole civilised world, and it has still. 

t "The word Tien,*' says Mihie, ** nigbt be rendered * Superior Powen/ * tli« 
Gods,' &c. Indeed this rendering would agree perfectly well with the creed of tbe 
Chinese. They more generally join heaven, earth, and man togeiher, and consider 
these three as sharing tbe supreme power among them. And thoagh they very often 
use tbe word Tten^ yet they either refer to the visible heavens, or to the teen-ling, i.e. 
anima eaU, or soul of the visible heavens, which, they suppose, animates tbe soperior 
parts of nature, as the human soul does the body." — Sacred Edict, p. 23, noie. 
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trary, which M* Duhalde considers to be an important fact. 
Such is the picture of this sect drawn by the Jesuits, whose testis 
mony on this particular subject should be allowed to have great 
weight. Subsequent inquiries, however, appear to prove that 
the doctriAe of Confucius, like that of Spinoza, is a kind of phi- 
losophical pantheism,* from which all religion, properly speakwg,^ 
is necessarily excluded. 

The second religious sect among the Chinese is that of Tao^ 
Szee, the founder of which — whose works still remain, though, 
greatly altered'— is supposed, by his followers^ to have been contem- 
porary with Confucius. The real name of this philosopher, whose 
doctrines Duhalde appears to have misunderstood, was Lao-TseUf 
or " the old child,'' an appellation bestowed upon him because 
he was born grey-headed. He was, according to a very judicious 
writer, a mad of profound original genius, who invented or revived 
a system of philosophy which greatly resembles that of Pythago- 
ras, and in some respects that of Plato. He is said, indeed, to 
have travelled into the west, where he is supposed by M. Abel* 
R^musat to have learned many parts of his philosophy either 
from the Phcenicians or from the Greeks themselves. His disci- 
pies, departing altogether from the purity of his doctrines, have 
degenerated into a sect of jugglers, magicians, and astrologers, 
who spend their whole lives in seardnng for the philosopher's 
stone, the elixir of life, and the means of scaling the heavens; 
while the system contained in his works is that of a genuine phi- 
losopher, a judicious moralist, a learned theologian, and a subtle 
metaphysician. The morality of Lao-Tseu was of the ascetic 
kind, dignified but unnatural ; and therefore, though congruous 
enpush with the calm pursuits and abstract meditations of a phi* 
losoMer, altogether repugnant to the taste of the vulgar. 

The morality of this sect, which has long lost all similitude to 
that of its founder, is now a kind of epicureanism, which incul* 
eates the avoiding of all vehement passions and desires; happi* 
Hess, according to them, consisting in perfect exemption from that 
seiicitude and uneasiness which invariably attend upon the busi* 
ness of this life. They act upon the shrewd maxim, that it is 
foolish to do anything for posterity, because posterity has done 
nothing for us ; and observing that Death is the principal disturber 
of their felicity, employ their philosophical leisure in the invention 
of various means to escape from his power. To effect so desirable 
an object, they addict themselves to the study of magic and che- 
mistry, and by the aid of certain demons, whose names are care* 

* Abel-RenoMit, Coop d'(Eil sm la Chine, &c. p. S6. 
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ftiHy kept concealed, they concoct an elixir capable of conferring 
immortality npon those who drink it ; and it is said that severat 
emperors, conscious of being ill prepared for another Hfe, and 
relying implicitly upon the assurances of these sages, ^ave swal- 
lowed this inestimable beverage, and thus probably hastened an 
event by no means disagreeable to their heirs. 

But even Jugglers and magicians, yielding to that irresistible 
impulse which forces all men to adopt a creed of some kind or 
other, must also have a religion. The sorcerers of China, in 
spite of their faith in the elixir of immortality, are led, by appre- 
hensions of the future, to pay a species of worship to invisible 
powers, and in order at the same time to derive some earthly 
advantage from their faith, they manufacture little earthly repre- 
sentations of their gods, which they sell at a high price to the 
pious possessors of superfluous money. The teachers of this 
sect are honoured with the name of Tien-Szee, or the " heavenly 
doctors ;" and their chiefs, who reside in a town in the province 
of Kiang-si, where they have a magni6cent palace, are always 
complimented with the dignity of principal mandarin, and visited 
by vast numbers of people, some of whom consult them as phy- 
sicians, and others as fortune-tellers or conjurors. 

It must be from this sect that the Jesuit missionaries have expe- 
rienced most opposition, for they denominate them an " abomina- 
ble sect," who, by flattering the passions of the princes and grandees 
of the country, and by impressing the minds of the people with 
wonder and terror, have acquired the most formidable power. 
They, moreover, accuse them of forming compacts with demons; 
of deluding the multitude by the astonishing effects of their 
magical arts ; of healing the sick ; and of scaring away the devils 
from persons possessed. The rites by which these ** heavenly 
doctors" gratify their own superstitious propensities, or impose 
upon the credulity of the vulgar, resemble some of the practices 
of the ancient pagans of the west. They sacrifice to the spirit of 
darkness three kinds of victims, a hog, a fish, and a bird; and for 
the completion of some species of charm, the purpose of which 
is not described or conjectured by the missionaries, drive a stake 
into the earth, while they trace upon paper a singular sort of 
figure, accompanying every stroke of the pencil with frightful 
grimaces and horrible cries. 

The above two sects bear evident marks of their Chinese 
origin, in the quaint pedantry of their dogmas, the barrenness of 
the mythological and cosmogonical accompaniments, and the 
base and uuspiritual nature of their hopes and fears. 

The third system, that of Buddha, though no less absurd, 
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perhaps, than the former two, is pervaded by a more vivifying 
unaginatioD, and in spite of the pretended materialism or pan^ 
theism of its do^as, fills the mind with more ennobling images 
and higher anticipations. According to M. Abel-R^musat, upoo 
whose authority in a matter of this kind we should place great 
reliance. Buddhism was introduced into China about two \mn^ 
dred years btfore Christ. Dubalde, however, places this event 
sixty-five years, and Dr. Milne eighty-one years, after the Chris- 
tian era. This question we shall not now pause to discuss. At 
whatever period this ^.lingular system was made known to the 
Chinese, it must unquestionably have infused a considerable por- 
tioa of poetical and moral energy into their character, with its! 
sacred language, startling symbols, and profound metaphysical 
doctrines. The history of its introduction is given, as might be 
expected, in a legendary form. An emperor, whose name ac*- 
cording to the Jesuits was Mhig-ti^ had a dream or vision, the 
exact nature of which is not known; but, among other thiags^ 
tbe following sentence frequently repeated by Confucius waa^ 
strongly impressed upon his mind: " The Most Holy Oneiia toe 
be found in the West." This legend will no doubt recai to the 
mind of the reader the dream of King Ptolemy, and the conse- 
quent expedition to Sinope in search of the god Serapis. Con« 
hicius, whom the splendid. mythology and subtle doctrine of the 
Brahmins had stricken with admiration, probably alluded to 
some deity of Hindostan, if not to Buddha himself; at all eveiks 
the emperor thus interpreted his meaning, for immediately after 
the dfeam ambassadors were despatched beyond the Ganges, ia 
search of the Most Holy One. Arriving in India, and nuiking 
inquiry into the character of the gods of that country, as people 
inquire into that of a domestic, they at length supposed they bad 
discovered the object of their mission in Buddha, and returning 
to their own country, transported the god of the cerulean locks 
and heavenly-beaming countenance to a new field of triumph. 

The legends which Duhalde, M. Guigniaut, M. Klaproth^ 
and others relate of Buddha, we shall entirely pass over, per- 
suaded that if there be any meaning in them it has not yet been 
discovered. It is said, however, by the Jesuits, that when this 
UKMtal god felt the approach of death, he called together his 
principal disciples, and, contrary to the practices of other impiou» 
personages, who, whatever blasphemies they may have uttered 
during their lives, usually betray some sense of religion at that 
moment^ revealed to them his real opinions^ which were, that 
all things had proceeded from nothings and would return to 
Mhing, and that that was the end of iill their hopes. Tbia 
doctrine, however, was not divulged to the wprld, or generidly 
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rocebed eves by Ae Buddhists dietnselfes; but it thenceforth 
became the secret or esoteric doctrine of the principal personages 
•f the sect, who had therefore two systems of faith, one for show 
aad the other for use. Whence the Jesuits derived this story, 
which bears all the marks of a modem fabrication, we have not 
been able to disccwer. If k be of Asiatic origm, it must be traced 
tD tbe maltgnky of the Brahmins, who delight to brand the 
B«ddhiflls with tbe name of Atheists; but we are inclined to 
tfCbribute to tbe imefend fathers themselves the honour of die 
iavtontion. 

The doctrines of Buddhism are scarcely better known than its 
history. It appears to recognise the existence of One Supreme 
God, but sarrouads this fundamental dogma with an obscurity 
so dense, that though we appear to discover this truth in the 
midst of a thousand unsteady forms of error, our conviction is by 
■o means firm and unmitigated. Thb Supreme Being, operating 
IB an incomprehensible way, has from all eternity produced a 
■wierial universe, which is in a perpetual state of destruction 
sAd renovation — now perishing by the agency of one element, 
wmi now by another. At each regeneration of the world, the 
earth and its inhabitants issue forth perfect from the womb of 
Chaos, and a golden age, traces of which remain upon the ims- 
giniition of inspired poets, prevails. The fields are covered 
apoataneonsty by rich harvests and delicious fruits; undying 
• p ffin g sheds its perfume and its tranquillity around ; n^ storms 
a^tate the air, no passions disturb die breast; in short, earth is 
p^ffectly beautiful, and man calm and happy. As time, however, 
proceeds, it produces changes. Everythmg deteriorates by de- 
grees. The earth becomes subject to convulsions, man to vice ; 
and when the universe touches upon a certain point in the great 
ctfcle of eternity, the springs of destruction are put in motion, 
and the whole material system is hurled back into its primitive 
confuaion. '^The Buddhists, however, believe with Pythagoras, 
that 

" All things are but altered, nothiDg dies, 
But here and there ib* unbodied spirit flies, 
And lodges where it lights in man or beast." 

Even the Godhead they imagine to be under the necessity of 
clothing itself periodically in material forms, and of passing eter- 
nally through new modes of existence. The souls of men they 
, suppose to be divine particles, separated forcibly from the great 
fountain of intelligence, and soiled by their passage through life. 
Hence the necessity of transmigration and purgatory, for the 
purifying of the soul, which, notwithstanding its connection with 
matter, gravitates, if we may so speak, continually toward the 
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great centre .of being, where it is to be finally absorbed inineUMe 
beadtude.* . . • ^ . 

This, BO far as we can discover it, is the pbikMopbical system 
of the fiuddbists : the religion propagated among itke people, by 
tbe ignorant bonaes, is a mass of mere Idbtes and ^absurdities, 
unworthy of attention; JEUren inr the rmidst of theae ^atravagfmciea, 
however, ther^are diseoieraUe traces of a more warm and inu- 
ginative creed than could* have- been created by the!coidtfan<qr<of 
a Chinese. Their elysiumy accordiog to an.ingeaaous butprc^s* 
diced writer, consists of fortified palaces, i groves of trees' produo- 
ing gems instead of fruit, lakes of pure and fragrant water with 
immense lotus-flowers floating upon their bosom, showers ^of 
sweet odours falling upon a land of which the very, dust is shin- . 
ing gold, myrkds of birds of the most exquisite plumage, smgiog 
on trees of gold, with the most harmonious and rawhkig notes^ • 
of a hundred thousand kinds. The same author discovers the 
oriental contempt for women, in the circumstance that fenude 
souls deserving of heaven are transformed into males befaee 
admission. But tbe Buddhists might by this mean merely to 
signify that beatified spirits have no sex — a doctrine, die germ 
of vdMh'is discoverable in the Holy Scriptures. . 

Sudh are the religious systems which diffuse their infloeaDe 
over this vast empire, and which, with truly apostolical ma1»^ tfae- 
miaaionaries .of Christianity have endeavoured to subvert, to BBahe 
room for the Gospel. Tbe history of these pioas ; attempti, 
which upon the whole may be said to have been crowosed with 
very eminent success, and to have laid the founcbtion of incalcur 
lable advantages to the Chinese, we shall now enter into at some 
length. 

it has been supposed by many writers, but without sufficient 
authority^ that Christianity was first introduced into China by St« 
Thomas. The canon of the patriarch Theodosius speaks. of tko 
metropolitan of China, a title which, when the Portuguese first 
landed on the coast of Malabar, was assumed by the Christian 
patriarch of Cochin. Amobias reckons. the Seres or Chinese 
among the nations that had embraced Christianity in his time ; 
and could we believe, with Deguignes, that the' Chineseconfound 
Christ with Fo, and the Indian ascetics with the priests of Syria, 
we might trace the history of Christianity in China as far back as 

- ^ For » more complete account of tbe Buddhist system, see Colebrooke " On tbe 
Phiietopbj of tbe Hindoos/' .Tnnsactions of tbe Rojrai Aamtic Society, vol. i* p. 5t5a 
— 579. Guigntaut, ReligioQs de I'AotiquU^, t.i. p. 285-^308; and p..665— 661.. 
P. A. Botiien, De Buddhatsmi Origine et .£|ate, &c. p. 40. And the Historj of 
Baddbisoi, by Mr. Upham, recently' publixked. 

VOI4. V. NO. X. K K 
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connected with the hiBtorj of the Gospel in this cotmtiy. upwi 
wfawk thcsfi^btetC d^gme of i;itliaBQe cABifae placed^, is the aiStfd 
oMie^ Meitiwn Gbpen^ati S i— l i om in the yt^wr^B^ diuiaglhtr 
reigo ofi Tbai-4soui^. tbe fiMMdeo of the Thmi^dymBty. Osk^sei^. 
it**faflM:beei»aman>«< emitieiiliwtiM aoAabilitisi^. 



wavboapitabht leocirodiand «itataifciad bjr the Empenor hini0el&. 
i9ko\finaaibbk mm. jmtmmmvtk to ereeli.a diunohw and piibliskhit> 



upagb c- ihali Thai^taoaiig 
tChristiaaitgF; bst; ate M.. Rtonaais obsaivef^.tba )a»- 
gaage otifae dbcrisriwhuah be iasne dtoa.tbe oocaaios ifr Bather. Ifati 
offa Ghhwia phibsapber than c< a efariatiaii*. Tlki»:iMcriptiofirol 
Sifttitofeii) whiekpamoaia.tor bave been eng^venimthe year UK 
cfptaaaa e hiBtojry)o(aie:cfaaroh)£MMHled by Qtopeoinp^to the date 
olirliteiiQacripliQn itself 

Brao^tbaidaleof tfaittisacriplion, theaulhestioiti^ o( ^bioh hat- 
baanuctsiiliiecttofi 9neli4iaciuiBiaB»t'no:eyenti conneoted witbi tKe 
hirtasy ui(!Ch«stknityyiGhioahOCce«re<l^iMilil the yjMir 877^ wteoK 
aotaf^i^ptaAhnufSekM-Ue8aan».QBie W'die;MohamnMflb^ tntr 
ymKkn, whoaai nfaidens. have, been tramiatod bj; Ile0aiidet||. 
seireral Christians Meeaeitilled: aid the taking ol? the. o^ of Cbindano 
i»;llailicouni^i Thisi obeumstaKn^ henttmor^ wbickj eeitaialy 
pvdlre^jthalouii relifsont basibeen praaehiBdi'with'aesie anaocsftie 
Ohiaai Mresienaly: to thntt period^ iti onlf. ai soUlary ra^ flaahini^ 
■tfrty I Ap dariinese whichc wiapa- nottad thei feeble beguuutigsiaf 
(lkmimm\ji m the '' fcrthen EMt/' Ruhmquisi ivho^v iaj IBi^h 
ynm aent JbriSt^Louia onjft kind oi emfaaas/'to^Jyiangou^ Greats 
HhaMief IWtairy.aiidfNdirtkem.piiM^ feund severak Nea^nhiii 
Chriadans at die court of this prince, at Karakoronu The.fihtei 
etttmtaiMd.' the weabara nusaionaria 



B\ during; two menthat ividi 
piAcalyibaapitality, and. fa^lfae atd.of ani interpieten cpofcnwL 
foA tlMniiiiiaiUiariy upon tbe: maanem, rioheei. and.religiMnef 
teiFaanka;^ betwhea be. pitMaaadedttk)' reqiiioe>tbat thejr'shaiiU 
dh1p11la1i1tlm4yreBcnBa0.wtlh.the NeateaiaQs^ tbefwanitc^ aKNMm 
\minm iilltaipujiHijjl oearlyi friiBtfntBd hie dbsignai. 
' Hha BeattimiiSiOttaryiedioipuB>iiBtid>inta=QiiiMbeMW J^dianotfi 
aiMontecmihBii, fiti MMiw^. nrnled byi MeabeMi and his; sMt 
thentiesv ^baeribesi the* mission> ofi diisi friar atf an £tehaai(jn<t6 

H « .1 ■■■ ■■ > i . m . i ■ I, ■,. ■ ■ -^ 

* NouT. Mel. Atiat. t. ii. p. 189. 

t Voltaire pronounced it to he a pioos fraad, and Lacrote and Dr. Mfhie smv e 
hMtt vidtfed kin the s aioB light ; Ml AM R^MUat, oot tba c»1my, hflU^^rindiaMii 
itk<§IHM|iaeilaiB mkh ^andk MigeMity amii torooi blniwPii, fiat ai^iMBta htam^ukif^ 
tatmtmmtaiu^ aadweflbottiddoabtaBncbthattliey bad cM^sackxl himatit 

X A wi c i ai aa j Uteeonatde-Indat et <d^ia GhiDe^^nsAli 

j M. WeiM, in Biograph. UnivenelJcy t* joxbu , p«. a4f u 
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8ittit)nritr^, y^rfti^ fM^i 4<yM 1^ Pd^ to sert^M BiUlfeftV 

^Mgb'l'e^a'^tld^ InaifTy alM aA^ sojotirhin^ hng, a^d ii«^ 
dziDg many converts in tb^ latter country^ ^dvatieed eadtWard; H 
ftr a^ <&tUy» pr N^rt^j^€li<iM^ and t6ok trp ht^n^ilfeiic^ftt 
Gambdu, oi' P6feifih^. He aSsdibtlhd j^tittitimi h6A hi Ctthi* 
a»d Tartiri-y. Afitet' i»eAitfAhig itf thfe^ tbntit]^ fdr ete^i^ yenffif; 
det>rived of dVeicAnMknS^itbtt whhf Etirbp^, lie MTot^ ai^'ac^coikitt^ 
oTKfe'lflbdiM to' tVe Po^^, hifohifiiiig Mia &at he liMf ^r6dt^ 
severaF ehutthenf, srtid corh^ertcf* t^\i^d^ 6f six tlbu^dtfd j^rtotii/ 
tcK €h!fetiatt«y . Gleteteiit V. MiHd had lidW jrucdetidfed Nicoldg itf 
the ^ap^^ f^iir, ^d^ ^ ^dE satisfied* ^Hh the i^bridact 6f thi^ 
ntiis^^nary'thafi h^ created bini ardhtnishbp' of Gtkilibtflii; ii^lier^b^ 
di^d dbobt the y^ttr ISSO.f 

Th^ Uhmrs 6f dl^se ^»ty Hii^sib^^it^e^ produ<ield liM^ or ito^ 
r^Mt. The cbuVdie^ tfa^y erected l^li td decajr>; th^ir conteMa^ 
SM, ViMttg no sutfccfst^ork. An aj^ost^ ^i^^ wanted, vrho. Hi 
tkt'^^MM of r^HglOu^ 2eal> should unite kn6^1edge and cajpa^' 
f^i M& silbh' att apostl^ did the Ghufcb find in thfe Jesuit 
MUtdibtir' Ba^ieK ll'bis M^ and zealous mis^ionar^ was^ bortr ai 
Biii^Mita^, in' 15^5^: He Wto edilcated; afld insi>tred yMb tStrtf 
debits cff dcfmr^ntttlg tb^ h^afthefn^, by thUt di^ittguisbed pefadi^ 
of th^ Gospel, Father Valigttati, M^hoA a king of Poftu^ dfe^ 
ndriiibktcid •*' the Apostles 6f the East/' Disdaining to rely upotf 
sitt t^temi'eter, or to be' repelted by difficntlies, tm^evi^r grea^ 
Fkthef Riccr, and bis companions, Fadiers Roger and Pa^id; nn^ 
dtrMAi* Vo penetipate tb^ clumsy mysteries 6f die Chides langf^gcf i 
aMt&b ^tt^^i of Ricjci^ at lelast, was* so coriiplete, tbat it hi 
{Mbkbl^ no' Mandarin^ ih' the empii^ understood bis ttochek^'^ 
t^bgM' btilf so (iritibaHy . Up^ to this* period' the missionaries bad' 
been afceUstbihed to wem" the dr^s of the bodzes^ widi whom they' 
iMfre'gtfMhkll^ eonfotiiided; but Fath^ Rieer, Oi^ detaining per^ 
iiSi^i6)A tdi vjsiit (be eaf^ita!; diireir off di^ habit altogeth^r^ and^ 
app^sMd id tb^ <Adra<»€fr of d learned man of the coaUtry, itod' 
tm'gi^tly retidmni^ndM^aiself to a people Who piqcie them^ 
sMV^'UbOii tU^ir r^|)ect for th^ sciences^ Stilt farther to Battel' 
HM^^Mmidf the Chinese, thef learned missionary constructed il' 
nlsi)|^or tbcf Wdrid, as' We construet a toy fot children; in whicb he 
plaeed' their- country, wh^re dn^y! iheihs^lves suppose it to be, ilBi' 
M^t!6Mte, #ith^aH the OtU^i' regions' Of the dartb surrounding if; 



^ ;, £ic. p, 9. Mosbeip, Eactokitft. Hist voL iii. p. iSt. 
[el. Atiat. t. ii. p. 199—1^8. 
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like sateliites roi^ a plapet. This. a)rie and viituouji mmn died, 
at the age of fifty^eigbt, in the year l6lp; and so great was the 
respect in which iiie was held by the learned and scientific men of 
the capital, that the principal persons among them attended his 
ifuneralprocession, in which the crucifix was borne aloft in sight 
9f the Pagan multitude. 

. Father Ricci vyas succeeded by Father Adam Schall, a German 
Jesuit, }^ho arrived in China in. 1622. This missionary, equally 
indefatigable in the study of the severer sciences, and in the dis- 
chai^ge of his apostolical duties, inspired the Chinese with so 
profound a veneration for his character that, when he undertook 
^e erection of a church, at Si-*an-fou, where he usually resided, 
evejti the Heathen themselves contributed to defray the expense. 
Scball's reputation c|uickly diffusios itself over the whole empire, 
he wa^ at length invited to court, where he was employed, at first 
in conjunction with Father Rho, and afterwards alone, in the 
^pm^Miation of the Imperial Calepdar. During the reigns of 
three eniperor9,^the first of the Miu^ dynasty, and the second and 
thjird of the Mancbou, be filled this office with distinction; aud 
by degrees rose to the rank of President of the Mathematics 
TribunaJ, or, as the Chinese term it, " Master of Abstruse 
framing." It is^ moreover, related, that the first emperor of the 
ceigning dynasty entertained 80 strong aii affection for Father 
S^nall, that he made it a rule to visit him at least four times in 
tne ^ear, on which occasions he would sit down familiarly on the 
missionary's bed, and cbat with bim, or walk about admiring the 
c|:(iirch, or eating the fruit of the garden of the monastery. The 
i&ffxit, meanwhile, was not forgetful of the interests of religion. 
He obtained an imperial decree authorizipg the preaching of the 
Gospel ; and the Chinese, who think and believe, as well as act, by 
tuthority, now began to make it a point of honour to be con- 
veited, and. flocked so rapidly within the pale of the Church,^Uiat 
in fouxteeu years, viz. from 1 650 to l664, upwards of one huu- 
deed thousand persons were baptized. In the midst^ however, of 
diis. glorious train of success, the Emperor Chun-chi, the patron 
of Father Scball, died, and with him the hopes of the Christians. 
Ii^![ig-hi, Chun-chi's successor, was an infant, and the Manda- 
rins who governed the empire during his minority, being inimical 
tp Christianity, commenced ^ violent persecution against its pro- 
fe^ors. Of this persecution Father Schall was among the first 
v^tims. He was accused, and probably was guilty,. of having 
attempted the conversion of the late emperor; and for this hein- 
ous offencei was condemned, after having been for some time in 
irons, to be strangled, and cut into ten thousand pieces , neither 
aiore nor less. From putting this sentence, no te^ absurd Aato 
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unjust, into execution, the rulers of China were preventfed by « 
concurrence of extraordinary events — the appearance of a con*^ 
an earthquake, and a conflagration by which four hundred Apart- 
ments of the palace were consumed. These occurrences bei^g 
regarded as the testimony of Heaven in favour of the prisoneti, 
they were set at liberty; but as the comet disappeared from the 
sky, and no new earthquake or conflagration occurred, the Man- 
darins again took courage, re-captured their victim, and by various 
ingenious contrivances put an end to his existence in 1669. 

The characters who have hitherto figured on the scene havfe 
been Italians or Germans. But from this date forward French . 
missionaries take the lead in the affairs of Christianity in China:. 
M. de Rhodes, returning from the East in 1650, suggested t6 
the court of Rome the importance of creating a native clergy; 
under the direction of Europeans, in all those countries where 
missions were established. The idea, it seems, had already oc- 
curred to the Pope, (Innocent X.) who consequently approved 6f 
the suggestion of Rhodes, and intimated a disposition to create 
him Bishop of Tonauin. The pious missionary, little ambitions 
of worldly honour, firmly rejected the proffered dignity, but zea- 
lously undertook to forward by the most strenuous exertions thfe 
religious designs of his Holiness. To accomplish his ben^eent 
intentions, the co*operation of numerous individuals was necessaty; 
and therefore the first step was to procure associates. Arrivio^ 
in search of these at Paris, he there discovered twelve young men, 
some of whom were ecclesiastics, others secular students, whd, 
under the direction of Father Bagot, a Jesuit, were training 
themselves iip in the practice of the most rigid virtues, with the 
view of fitting themselves for undertaking the conversion of the 
Heathen. When these enthusiastic youths learned the nature oif 
the enterprise in which Father Rhodes was engaged, and under- 
stood that it was sanctioned by the Pope, they ardently offered 
themselves as instrufnents for effecting the good work, to be 
Employed how and where his Holiness might think proper. Not- 
withstanding this, the crusade, as it may very properly be termed^ 
against the idols of Paganism was not commenced until 165S. 
The see of St. Peter was at that time under the government of 
Alexander VII., who, learning the eminent merit of M. Lamotte- 
Lambert, councillor of the Parliament of Rouen, and of M. Pallu, 
canon of Tours, created the former Bishop in partibns of Bery- 
tuSy and Apostolical Vicar of Cochin China; and the latter. 
Bishop in partibus of Heliopolis, and Apostolical Vicar of Too- 
qiiin. The Bishop of Berytus departed from Europe, accompa- 
nied by several missionaries, in 16()0; and, in 1662, was fallowed 
by the Bishop of Heliopolis, who in like manner had several in- 
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ferior missioQaries iq his tng[ti. J^forf fbete advooU^nouy a«4 
pious ipen left Paris for the distal iu>d daogarotis field of ibeir 
laibK^yrSy a nuoiber pf their hrejtitirei]^ aimUQU9 to pro^Bote thaM* (la- 
fljgOf, and to preale tifj^ abfe ^ WQr^j succas^ni ^n4 C0¥^)^' 
tors, united together, /^ed ^ofuae d 4^i^«elvea ipto ao ftsaoctftipp 
demomi^ated tb^^ Semio^ry of foreiga Miasioos^ whicb wa9 eo- 
4riisl^d ^ith the maoiigeineiit of ^e l^^sipeaf of ^e Soeifity tof 
^onriertiqg the H^atb^n. 

Thi^ t^mnfiry, ifioweyer, yas ^ot completely orgi^fv^ heSorp 
^ yf^ \66S'f ai whiq|i p^eriod il. cfe S^e. Tberpf(e^ Mular 
Bishop of 3abylpn^ happe^g to (le at Paris, }i«ih^^ |ie pofs^sed 
aemer^l Jhouses, besto>ved them upo^ (he semi^firy. |j<hu3 XIY* 
aiPW form^jly a^tho^i?ed the formation ^f this soctety, aod tt^s 
licquiaitioo 0|f t^ouse^ ; and to the funds Jkft f^ (ha fijfh^ops of 
Berytus and HeliopoUs, add^d the susa ^f fif^eea tbo^saiid liv^^ 
per aonaiQ. The semiiiary obtained at the s^ifpa Uxj^ 4ha appfPce 
bation of Cardinal Cbigi, die Pope's ^gata in Frapc^, ai^ jof ik^ 
Archbishop of Pari^ ; but these gi^e^t digoi^ps of lif^ churcjh if 
not appear to have contributed apj^ ^ing to ilai f^indl* 

This piova association, which is afi^W '}^ ^eiug, c^usi^M gf 9 
superior ai>d several directors, ^ho are c^argl^ wii(^ the iopHiv^ 
tioq and inaintepance pf such ecc\m^tu;» ^ f^ iMtend^ t9 
preach the goapel in die Eaat. Its r^v/^puaf u^ derived fWm 4w 
royal bounty and the extensive (cban^ pf private ijadividuaLi ; piffd 
in general 9u(Gjce for the mainteii^i^ce of the pupils, the oi4iDafy 
eapen^es of the establishment, and the outfit of die missippiiriits, 
Thue society likewise supplies ijts agei^s wit|i spp)i ^ii^ ?a 9ff 
necessary for the proper celebrt^tipp of t^ Cal^fip >vors)iip; af 
Taaies, linen for the altars, on^^ei^s, objects and works pir piety» 
iMiurgical, th(eological and classical b<^s; ^^d u^ ^ddiri^^n ^ it 
dteie, bestows upoq evi^ry newlyieVscted bishop |4>out ow thoHT 
4ai¥l francs, for the purct^ase of churcl^ plate. It, naoreQ«er» 
sepds annually to each bishop, abo^t one* U^oiju^Q^ frwca* and 
about five hundred to ^very missionary. One d^Sj^d ffW^ W 
fdso forwarded, annually, tp eyery separf^te ao^sipnary (e^tat>lMf^ 
nseat, to provide against u^fpres^n expenses. 

Each i^ission possesses a bishop iti fortibUft^ .av ap^tpMc^l 
vioar, aqd ip ^^o^\ instances an assistant bislyop. To tfifiae 9p^ 
gencrf IJy added several EJnrppean aiuj a^tjv^ pnef M, pii^edM^bb 
and students; of wfiom aopie study in tba spi^ooia ^nfi ^If^g^ 
while others, personally attached to tb^ missjbnfries or tljfi i^tiy^ 
priests, accompany them in tl^eir journeyipgs, assji/|ti tbe^ i^ tbfrif 
dntiisa, and receive frpni tbeoi, or frofn somo p?iia^isty ^ucl| \f^ 
qtnictioQ as may fit theip in the cpyrso pf im^ U^ IM^a crt?r 
<:)Mstp or priests themaelv^s- 
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Tbei^ «iie two «pede8 ^ c^irttcfaists m^iiiest tiuvHom: Otafe 
fii<^, die ortier ^aibijAttory. Of the«e, ifHs 'fdrmer comidts fbr 
ttie no^ pert <^ tmrmed ra«o or widowers, selected for their viK 
tset) and 4(eir knowkdge of Christmitty. Tbe pmicipal dufie^ 
of these men are, to presride .«oq Sunday^ *and other occasicds in 
the ^isaeinMies of ^heir bre&ren ; to read, to eichort, to exp/hrin t6 
their coogretf atiom tfie festivals, fasts, and other -obst^rvactces 'pre* 
scritned by the Chnrdh. They are also enitrufl^ with tbe power 
of* baptizing new-bom childrtDy whedier of Christian or ra^^ 
parents, and ndutts in peril of deadi. lliese catechists i^lso Yislt 
fbe sick; and it is ^ir diity to see that, atChristiafn funerals, 
notfring is permitted contrary to the laws and ceremonies of thfe 
Catholic Qmrch. The travelling catechists live in cefifbacy us 
long as they perform this tlnty, whidi consists in aiding "die tnis^ 
sioaaiies in the instruetion -of neophytes^ catechimrens and itrfi- 
dels. Sometimes they iiccompany the missionaries rn their jottr^ 
neySj and at others visit in their stead distant tnissions, catechisin]^, 
instructing, exhorting and consoling the afflicted. In sev^al 
easteni missions there are convents of nuns, who, withotrt beitr^ 
tloistered, five tbe msud life of their order, and practice the 
grenfeest austerity. Many of them, indeed, 'are 'Aought in 'Oxih 
rcapect to «qual their European sisters. There are thirty of thesfe 
conveisfts in Tonquin, each containing from twelvfe to forty mins^ 
Imt the rigonr of the laws olf China has hitherto preventdi ibife 
■M Bsi onaries from erecting convents in that codntry. StiR tfaett 
is n considerable number of nuns, who, like the holy W6men ti 
the irst ages of 'die diurch, live in a state of virginity in the miMt 
of dieir famiKes, exercising snch duties of piety and benevolence 
SB beoome their sex. Some of these ladies have itrstitnted sdio^oU 
for tfie instruction of girls in their religions duties^ 

Notwitfistanding the laboinrs and resources of the seminat^, 
the French missionaries did not immediately obtain 4ie ascen- 
dancy in China. Tbe person who succeeded Father Schawl in hb 
astronomical and refigrous duties, was Ferdinand Verbiest, a ttat- 
ttva of Bruges, who arrived in the empire in l'6d9« He Waft 
entrusted, )ike his predecessors, with the compilation of the Im 
peml Calendar; and, in addition to this> had the honouf idt* 
initiating the emjperor Kang-hi in the mysteries of tbe malfa^- 
nMitJCS. This prince, who did not disdain to acquire fcnowledffe 
from an European foreigner, was so highly (deased with VerbiesTi 
method of teaching, that, to render unnecessary the interveiltiolk 
of an interpreter, he x:aused the missionary to study the Tartai* 
language, the only one apparently in which &e imperial pupH 
had Bmde any proficiency. From day to day the duties of {he 
missionary diverged more widdy from dieir religious character. 
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until, in, 1681, they, included tbe.superintendance of a canoon- 
foundry. Notwithstanding the little congruity of, such an occu- 
pation with his sacred calling, and the ignorance and malice of 
the workmen, who were desirous of defeating all his views, Ver- 
biest succeeded in his extraordinary task, and bad at length. the 
satisfaction of presen.ting to tl^e emperor a park of artillery, con- 
sisting of three hundred pieces. At this new proof of ingenuity, 
£ang-hi could not repress his delight. He toojc off ja robe of 
qostly furs from his shoulders, and presented it, together with his 
under-robe, to the missionary, as a mark of his imperial favour, 
and shortly after conferred upon him a title of honour. The laat 
advantage which Father Verbiest procured for the cause of Cl^is- 
tianity, was obtaining from Kang-hi an order for the admission of 
Lecomte and his companions into China. Shortly after this, and 
before his brethren arrived in the capital, he died, deeply regret- 
ted by the emperor, who caused him to be interred with extra- 
ordinary pomp and magnificence. 

In the year 168.5, Lecomte, V isdelou, Gerbillon, Tachard, Four 
teney, and Bouvet, left France for die east. After remaining for 
some time at Siam, where Tachard took up his permanent resi- 
dence, and laid the foundation of liis fame, they proceeded to . 
China, where they arrived in two years and a half from the time 
of their quitting France. Being now favoured by the emperor, 
and consequently respected by the people, the missionaries disr 
persed themselves oyer the empire, and vigorously prosecuted the 
work of conversion. Gerbillon and Bouvet remained at Pekiog ; 
Xiccomte resided at Chen-si; Fonteney at Nanking. Eacb^of 
these men became celebrated for his literary productions, aiid 

Jias left a reputation behind him which time will not speedily ohr 
iterate. To give, however, any account of their works, t)M>i^h 
the task might be agreeable and not altogether unprofitable, 
would require more space than could at present be spared;, th^ 
were moreover succeeded by many other missionaries, — Couplet, 
Parennin, Premare, Gaubil, Amiot, Cibot, — possessing e^i^l, 
and in some instances, superior claims to consideration; and 
their number, and the very extent and importance of their la- 
bours, must be our apology for appearing to pass them over with 
neglect. 

The labours of these illustrious preachers, many of th^m dis- 
tinguished, according to a testimony above all suspicion,* fpr 
their personal virtues, ardent zeal^ steadfastness, and fortitude, 
greatly advanced the cause of Christianity, which, from being 
professed, as it was at first, by a few uneducated pe^sfuits,^ gra- 

• Dr. Miiae,— " Retrospect, &c." p. U, tX 
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duatiy ibund its waj/^atnong thc^ Mandarins, .an4 began at length 
to sbed its beaigmnt it^uence even in the palaces of royalty it- 
self. When, however,, the Jesuits, by judiciously yielding to cir^ 
cujnstances,,and.accQniniodating themselves to the character of 
the people, \vere. proceeding rapidly and surely to lay the foun^ 
dations of a Cbristia;n church in China, other religious orders, 
and particularly the Dominicans^ envying their success, and the 
glory they had acquired, hastened to the scene of action, and by 
tbe intrigues, bickerii^s, and divisions, which they created, did 
more to prejudice the cause of religion than all the oppositidti 
and persecutions of the heathen. Instead of uniting together to 
diffuse around them the blessings of divine truth, and those pure 
moral habits, and benevolent feelings which are the invariable 
fruits of it, the missionaries now began to contend among them- 
selves, first, about a term proper to be applied to the Deity, then 
about the rites of sacrifice annually performed by the Chinese. at 
the tombs of their ancestors, &c. To terminate these .disputes, 
the Church of Rome, apparently sensible of the error it had coni* 
mitted in allowing other monasitic orders to interfere with what 
should have been left to the Jesuits, now sent out legates coin^ 
missioned to launch the thunders of the Vatican . against the 
refractory and disobedient. Dissension, liowever, had spread too 
widely to be eradicated by such means. Some eluded, others 
defied, the authority of the church ; and the result was fatal to 
the mission. The Pag^cns, witnessing the indecent conduct of 
the missionaries, imbibed a strong pre}udice« mingled with coh- 
tempty against the religion they professed, and eagerly took occa- 
sion upon the slightesjt pretexts tp persecute and destroy them. 
It now becao^ a matter of the greatest difficulty to obtain per- 
mission to en^r the county; and, by degrees, this difficulty 
amounted to impossibility. It then became necessary to elude 
the lavvs, to creep into the empire by stealth; or, committing a 
slight crime in order to effect much good, to bribe the officers of 
policy, and thus purchase permission to pass the frontiers. 

At thjis period, when Christianity was under the bap of the 
law, and when its professors were confounded with the despicable 
asceticf of Hindoostan, or with the rebel native sect of the 
" White. Lily,'' the mission into the province of Setchuen, the 
history of which is minutely detailed in the Nouvelles Lettres 
EdjfiafUes, now before us, was undertaken. The history of the 
previous attempts to propagate the doctrines of Christianity in 
this province may be soon told. The Gospel was first preached 
in Setchuen about the beginning of the seventeenth century : but 
during t^e , wars and commotions attending the conquest of. die 
empire by the Tartars, which raged with peculiar violence in this 
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pttmnce, m fawt , for wrajf yutm, 4ie .limit lfjr4iaieuM¥«led,«irf 
4lie dlias were 4eBerttd, ike itteoMdenMe l iWj i lwi ^f oam^Mft 
-that liad bem niade were eilker dinpenei, or entirely 4estrojed. 
M. Antas, 4>f Ljras» 4X>iMec3mted at Ctntoii in 1699, ^rfm ^tttt teMt 
eyeetQJkal vioar of Setobaee ; biit iIhb oMsMoiMa^, beiog eeni- 
.pdbd to aeisra te EuvMe befon tie liad '▼isitecl iie intended 
field of Jim labeuM, wm m his MMi Idesera. Beeset, Bttntiere, 
jAppiani, and Midleoer, ^be imiy tlMrefeK be regarded m tbe 
dHK>«(ilee «f tbb iprovinee. On ike amval of 4beee pnesia, io 1?32, 
cthey £0<a«id that a Cum ray of GoBpd Ught 4hu1 a^ 
•tbiougb the Pagan ataaospkere -of Setckuen; a'fcw Cb f iirtiaM , 
bapttaed iby ihe J«giiita in tiie pnmnce of fiouH|UeDe, liaTiiig 
WUed witk Ihair families i« tbis part of tbe couMiy. Their irst 
•oaaipaigp, as it «iay truly be oatled» was not ^of long dmatioB ; 
for, no sooner had th^ effected ihe con^Fersion of a few of the 
idolaters, and begw^ in spite ef libe in tw Hi icra bl c hardships they 
.eadnredf io «ntettiMi the hope ihat Aeir lahoars would not he 
frnitleas, Aaii they were all, with ^kt exception of M. Appiani, 
nrfM) was retained in irons, -driven o«t of tbe province by an <Nder 
'Of the emperor, in 1707* M. Mnllener, afterwards biAop of 
M^riapolis, vetarned to Setchuen in 171^, ba^ng ako nnderlns 
apiritaal jurbdictioD the profinee of HofHonang. Widi the aid 
ot a somU Miniber of OMSsionafies, and a fiew native prieats, he 
^effected a considerrilile aotalber of eontersions, and <lied in die 
year 1748. The missionary fay whom he was succeeded 4ied io 
the course ef a year; and M* Maftittat» who nast had die sphri- 
^tnal goveraneat of the promoe confided to him, was ^piKkiy 
.driven ont of the country 1^ tH health. In 1746, a yiolem per- 
aequtiou against the Christians was commenced, and nrisaioaaiy 
•fker missiooary was either elevated 4o the rank of a martyr, or 
driven beyeod the frontiers of the empire hy the political lenpest 

In the year 1769> M. Pettier was ordained Bishop of Agalho- 
4>oii8, and Apostolical Vicar of Setchuen ; and from that mooMnt 
may be stated tbe commencement of tbe flourishing period of the 
mission, and the triumph of the Gospel in this province. On his 
arrival the number of Christians ^id not exceed four thousand, 
who were instructed and confinned in the fcith by fenr naCite 
priests. He bad very soon the satisfaction, however, to obsene 
the efficacy of his ministry ; for, in the space of a ringle year, 
their number already amounted to ten or twelve tbousrad ; and 
before the death of this excellent prelate, whtob took place in 
.1799, tbe number of Christians in his diocese had increased to 
«pwcards of twenty-five thousand* 

We have already aituded to the stealthy nianner in which the 
■Mssie narie s are oonstrrined to insinuate theaMelves into China; 
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cotipa ^ whicb th^y ^rp eYfMOtsed in thf^ ^oi^ntry ^^Fppi 4^ ^jtl^pM 
/e«58, ^^ ^^M^ ihM Whsi^ ciMdty,,qf tj^ gQvenimflnt, W<b 
ah^U naw 4le3qeQd to p^or^ulaiy; md ior t))^ fmfof^ 9f 9ttW^ 
throwing liglitiupop the xh«ir^^:ter o^4)«^MBi99e> W tM positioa 
of 4hQ«e devoted meo .w;bp :l»bour to mlig]»t^ (beoi^ ^li gttw jt 
X¥>adeiif^ muTiitiv^ o^ tjbie advontiir^g o^ a ;BiDgl^ Wsetiop^ry^AQil 
of tl^lt ^^j^ordiwry fc^WJion, wlw^ ip ^79Q> Hwi newljf ior 
vplv^ the Chwti^ns of Chioa Ui (uttei* d^P^biiptiw- Tlb^ ileHdiv 
from ii^hich we^xtiaot the following ^^awt, thwgb tb^y «Qiir 
tain much that is vaUi^VIe^ .are far from ^OMig geperally iipleriNI^ 
m^ ; AS they are^ fpr th^ greater paif » 6l\pi ^fm perpetual refier 
titioQS!, digrf^ifV)^ pf tedious aud disprofMictioualte leqg^ w$d 
detaiU altogether trivial. We cQ\a^ue iour^tf «w to ^h«t lappoafa 
tp be udterestiug^ 

Tl^e miasicu|iary whose admi|^ur«9 w^ »ne .^dbput ^ dusmbe. 
arrived pn the coast of China iu nQT* B^e^^ him hy ^at ¥Mt 
and myi terious .p^uoti-y^ #t|RetcUpg Uke a dai'k otpud #lQiig ftbt 
edg^ of the iiorj^i^, ^cb, for morp A^f^ » t^wpaaw* yewrs^ bad 
jbeeip closed again^ the approach of tsti-angei'^t''^ where Ihe hones 
of p^arfjDs lay whitening a^ the f^et^ ^le; wb^ moAstaous 
systems pf efrpr ehai^ed 4owi^ tbe mi«Hlt wd kept it grpfeNybg 
in the dust 4 and vb^^^ p^Mpsi^ ibe fir.es y/ef^ theu hl¥tHPg# !• 
whiph hifi ovp )>pdy was tip Jl>e coinsumed. Abo^e ihia va& pf 
li^ittemess^ boweyer^ h^^eu ^^H^ned it3 gpldep port^s jbp4u9 ymv; 
994, in the secret m^^sfiw iof his ppuac^i^npef a istill amaU v^ite, 
not fo be silenced by ^r^y terrprs^ urged him pu like 4eati«f 
to naeet the uuIm^iwu forw 'Pf fate wbiph might await bim ou.tba 
fbore. 

The Cerberuses wk^ch gmrd the 4utr»uce to this r egjoii «f Mk 
teUectual night, are fbuud« in tbe shape pf mHom-imm fefiotss* 
|1 ^v^ pprt aud frpntier iomn in the empire. Those at Macao, 
wjtfi true Eu^pean negligem?e^ were easily eluded; but when 
the Q^aiuonary approached the <«istom^PUse of Canton, situated 
at Fou-^xaPi about twejaty-^ne miles farther iqlaud tbafl that city, 
be ^perienped i^ousiderable difficulty* On epteriug the esipire 
be ^4 (p^sMoed himsi^ under jke prptection pf eeveral natire 
Chrietii^nf, wbo fiow atpf^mpanied buu on hif^ jouriupy, and pain 
ticipated in hi^ dauger^ pf the^ per9ona some# moving in 9^ 
vance ^f tbe misaiopaf y« kfii already arrived At the town, m oomi- 
Mmy ^fiik e PP^^e priest, ipp^der 1^ provide a barge fof him and 
bis companions, — travelling in China beiuf^ ehiefiy jp<^onBed by 
wa^>^^an4 tp eei^ure the electa pf the ws«ioQ* The maater of 
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the vessel in which they had arrived, virho knew the nature of their 
enterprise, and the extent of the dangers to which thej v^re ex* 
posed, left them on the river, while he went to inform their 
friends in the town of their arrival. During his absence, which 
was of considerable duration, their apprehensions of being dis- 
covered increased every minute; and to add still more to their 
terrors, a boat filled with soldiers at length made up to them, to 
examine what they had on board. Both the missionary and his 
native Christian companions lay concealed under mats; and, in 
marching the boat, one of the soldiers, lifting up the mats, saw 
the European face to face. He must necessarily have differed 
but little from the Chinese in complexion, for the sight of him 
appears to have excited no particular suspicion in the soldier, 
Mvbot dropping the mat again upon him, continued to rummage 
about the barge, as if rather in search of contraband goods than 
missionaries. The Christians, however, who considered them- 
aelves to be discovered, now began to fear that their fate was 
sealed ; but, in fact, the soldiers had come upon them too sud- 
denly even to allow them time to be disconcerted. They inquired 
who the strangers were ; and the master of the barge's sou told 
them some falsehood, with which they were satisfied. Had these 
aoldiers examined the matter rigorously, their ruin would have 
been inevitable ; for, besides that an old Chinese Christian, at the 
other end of the boat, trembled like a leaf, and thus betrayed his 
fears, the air of concealment and secresy in which the whole party 
were wrapped, was of itself sufficient to excite suspicion. After 
keeping them, however, for some time in apprehension and un- 
certainty, the soldiers departed. Still the river was covered with 
a number of small vessels, the crews of which, as they sailed op 
asd down the stream, closely scrutinized their barge, and every 
moment renewed their terrors. The master of the barge, being 
informed upon his return of what had happened, again hastened 
back to the city, to consult M-ith their friends. The situation cl 
their affairs appearing to be nearly desperate, it was determined, 
as a last resource, to hazard a bold step ; and, accordingly, one 
of the Christians of the city coming down to the river, caused 
them to land, and leading them away towards the fields, to deceive 
those who had seen them disembark, conducted thein through 
narrow ways thronged with people, where they were every mo- 
ment in danger of being detected, at length brought them back 
to the river, and put them into another vessel, and thence in^ 
tlieir former place of concealment. 

By this means they contrived to escape the first danger; after 
which, sailing up the river for twelve days, in continual peril and 
alarm, they arrived at the city of Chao-cbeou. Here, to increase 
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their appijehensions^ they learned 4hat, a few.()ayi l^efore> a JjesUit* 
who was also makiDg his way into the empire, had b^en dieciovercd . 
and arrested; and had only been suffered to escape by pitying to 
the soldiers and custom-house officers a' bribe of four thousand 
pafttrpIC This circumstance, which disclosed to the Chinese the 
fact that Europeai^ could afford to distribute bribjes, .only ren- 
dered the guardians of the empire more tigilant, that they mif^t. 
torn their treachery to better account— for the supreme God of. 
this nation is money. In order the more effectually^ to escape 
ffoni the fangs of these Hesperian dragons, tlie missionary, and 
his companions were advised to fast, which they did with the. 
greatest success; hungry persons, like the possessors of Gyges's 
rin^, being naturally invisible. To aid, however, the effect of 
their fasting, bribery was next resorted to ; and the omnipotence 
of money, like the Venus of Virgil, spread a cloud around our 
modem " pius iBneas" and his compamons, which enabled them 
to pass unseen, or unmolested, into the adytja of the celestial em- 
pire. Still it was judged prudent that they should descend from 
their bark, and stroll about the, country, while the custpm-houtse* 
harpies of Chao-cheou were paying it theiir formal A^isit. In the 
evening they returned, reimbarked, andcontii^ued their voyage 
op the stream, the scene changing suddenly from a warm to a. 
cold country: — . 

" We now," says the missionary, *' left our old vessel^ and getting on. 
boanl another, entered the gorges of the mountains, where the cold was • 
90 ialense that, for four days and ni^ts, the boatmen were unable pirn-- 
perly to perform their duty. The vessel being open on all sides, the hail 
and snow poared in upon us, and made us feel all the rigours of winter.^ 
At the end of the four days, however, the cold began to abate, and. we 
reached a oart of the way where it wa$ necessary to leave the barge and 
travel on foot. The road over which we travelled was formed of rough 
blocks of marble, thrown together at random ; and these being much 
worn, were now rendered doubly slippery by the thaw." 

This road lying over a mountain, and not being more than, 
three feet wide, at the same time that it was rough, slippery, and 
Aronged with people, was inconceivably fatiguing to the travel- 
lers, already exhausted by their previous toils, vigils, and anxiety. * 
To add to their misery, one of their guides, unmindful or careless 
<^the danger they incurred, led the whole party into a small inn,, 
crowded with people, every one of whom was an enemy, and 
^fied with more than American curiosity and impertinence. By 
a hasty but cautious retreat they escaped this peril, and, after , 
similar dangers and deliverances, arrived in the course of a few 
weeks at the province of Setchuen, whither they were Journeying. 
Upon reaching the spbt^ on which they were to plant tne standard 
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of tiiM feniJWttV' tff WHMmili In^i^ iH^W^ vMa tmf ^MNW in iSat^ 
tfM&Wf nhey^ MUi' me* ^troflMuM* td be lUM irtMl i^i^bUiw B)' 
dftte #f Iheiv oim> eoutitrymeif ; bnt' this iH>liJhy itfto^ Btito^ 
iMUg «lw«lbt ft6rA' FVtfnce, that tie haA fergbltoii ltd IftigiiKge, and 
a» 6ftmL^hQ atteibpted to^peak, miugled' sti^ps of Latk and 
GbttieM' with \m A0thei<4oiigiie. For'four of iWe days aft«^ Jbetr 
animlthe^gatf^ ihemseTviss'ikp to- ^eettlkr plea^ureir, smd rejde^ 
if|(th«>c6flD(pai9 of their fnetids; but as^nlfe^fi^imri^ do vM thiirri 
in $«HMr)sb ^f ^mA>j^ delights, the piocM fkthers -wty ifxiMj titp^' 
rMed, die oM to their Ittbotfr^ of doiiVcfrsibfl, adrd the yotm^ tb 
dM plkeen where tfiey ttri^ht tiiofdt iv^x&tj Acquire thaf htiguage 
whwk' Wa« to i^rve st»' their principd' MstrUthent. For Aits pur-' 
MM, eilch tiAsviofMY, on hb arrival in Ae empire, i^* p^kced fii a 
GbiMse f Mdly, Wbercf the language of the coirntry^ only n spoken. 
it will he re^eittlHfred that a: Christie missionaiir in Chia^, 
bd«{^ itttk^tieed into^ Ibef dtHinfry dotttrary to the nws, ^dr 

KhibMf the iiigresB Hit alt sti^ngers, is gefterarRy in dang^ (Sf 
ig iiipprehended, aUd- irtprrisoned, batiithed, or put to deaffi: 
It is<lieti6fore necessary that he should live in concealment, vMt 
at' l^ss complete, in proportion as the fows* are moiie 6t fe^ 
rfgiAftMlsIy administered. Wliett k province* hafppentf, ibr el- 
anplei to be g<ivemed by a fb^ndarm of mild character, the itab-^ 
sionaries come forth from dieir hiding places, yisit their flock^T; 
preachy ba|»tiz€r, and* oavry 6ti controversies iMVt the p^gan^ with 
li^ 0r no app^hensionv Ob the arrival oP a new governor of s 
diffsreM staom/ the landscape dMcetia^ the tempeat'of ^iBecatioft 
8i#ebp*ioiver tbe oountrv^ and the shiywer^ with fvftieh it mo^teid 
tho «wrth are showers^ of Mbcki: To" ot^d' detection, the tiitsAbi^ 
oriea stiddenlV cfisappeor ftom socieQ^, and^bury themselves in the 
rtivemtf of the moiitttkins, iu Wetls excavatfed beneath the houses 
of theii^ proselytes, or in the solitary depths of forests. Oh some 
occasions, pits are sunk in the doors of the houses, and the ea- 
trance being carefully covered oVer, fires are lighted upon them. 
IttftUieS&damp^dreaiy, subtermneous-abodisS; the reverend fktfaen 
rmi their prayers atid eaft their food by the Kght of a lamp. On 
one o<5caMon' a Jesuit retrained almost hennetitfally seated itt s 
hofei hi an obactire part of die hdtfse; fbr a whole iftonth/* unaWe," 
ai^ lie quaintly observes, '^ t6 cduglif or spif,*' fc^t He sHbdM W 
overheard by the pagan portion df tbefomily; who virere' gdidg itf 
and out all day. M. db Saitit Mattin, Bishop o« Cat^^, ^ 
otree cofitfpelled to take reftige at midnight hi a fbrest i^Hed ivW 
tl|^»«;W«fei>e'hectmtriyed; however, tb stHle a' light, ontfthw' 
sIK^'hiniSdf fh>oa SeiUg' devbttredl OtT ^nbtfa^ otbOOidii il lUB^ 
sitftfary ee^eal^ himself all dky in a da^pr ^stMotA, fillld w)di 
litrge stdnei^i 
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Ta axj|laiii.tbe reascA wbj^ CfajristUnit^ is thua persecuted ^k. 
Cliina,f It » necessary- toi remark that it. is there couifottiideiL wilfa 
aiaogolar heres;^ which haa long prevailed in. the empine;, the. 
prolessors of which, uniting, the lave ef freedom,, or,, at leaat, of 
national independence, with motives of religion, asai desirous of 
ex{)eUing dieir Tartar conqjnerors^ and of restoring the thromr to 
the old Chinese rojal famil}u Thia sectw denominated Ferlkw 
kiaa,or^, " the white water-lily/' has. in feet existed for many ceUf- 
tuiies in China^ and appears to< he an offshoot, from, the g^eat 
Buddhist trunlut It is difficulty decide whedier ita fbU^wers- 
differ in. their religious opinions from the other BuddhastSy.and^.if 
t&ey do,in what their differencea consist, tb» accounts of the mise 
nooaries being evidently founded upon the odious reports^of theij; 
enemies^ who seem to think netbmg too execrable to be ionf- 
puted to them. As far as we. can discover, thejf appear to expect 
the advent of a political Messiah, whoy.expelling out the brutal^ 
Tartars^ and restoring: the crown to a; native prince^ mayconfer^ 
peace and. happiness upon the empire.^ It is also said that thejf 
noxiously look forward ta another a/oaUm, or incarnation. of Jo' 
(Buddha)^, whosci appearance is to be accompanied^ by the retime. 
of the. golden age. Like all other secret societies,, they, are ao^ 
coaeil of believioK and, practising the most. horrible aadcontrah 
dictoiy. thinga: they are said to abstain from, all intemperanoe^ 
^ jet to be at the same tame, guiky of those abominations M4iioh% 
iQtcniperance and. sensuality alone, produce; thein creed>and> their.' 
rites are affirmed, to be unknown;: yet their secret meetinjgi are- 
deacribed aa occasions, of committing those ineffable, impuritier* 
which are thought to have polluted the worship of Fiiapusy^ 
Mithrai and Isis. 

It is* with this ancient and patriotic, however impure,., sect, 
^*hich, from the period of the conquest of China by die Mongola 
to the present moment, haa never ceased to aim, at leasts at tfaEe 
^ulnon of foreigners and tynmta from their country; that the* 
Christians are confounded ; and in the rebellion which broke, out t 
m Setchuen, in 1790, and wa& attended with very extraordinaifji 
^tfcumatances,. several converts, to Christianity were undoubtedly 
UBpIicated* Of this rebellion, one of the most important that 
hu arisen in the Chinese empire for many centuries, Httle beyond, 
^^agoe rumour haa hitherto been. circulated in Europe; the: woidt 

^ From a Chinese proclamation fssaed at Macao, in 1785; we discover another 
|^^'«4i^ the^Mbskmaiiet and thaireooveHt werrperieealed : if appeartthMr eaek- 
^Wb^k C SiristiMi iviosfe reoBhrod it6m tlie B#apayd» a^ penwan of four baadred^addk 
*^ fibres per annnoi ; and that this clrcumstonae coming to the knowledge of the gp^^ 
^f^ttMat, caosed it to consider tit these priests as spies in- the pay of the court of* 
'wm » bnv»lte» U*tli^ IMIiaiiieSi ^* tMtt iV, pi t05i-14a^ 

^ SwB4iaoldtLellfw£ditaiiBSfe««wietMS( tonrjulvt pi 146^ ad. l^Sd. 
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before us, honvever, supplies materials for a curious historj of 
this -popular movement, of which, as they at once throw light 
lipdn'the spirit and character of the Chinese government and 
pebple, and the position of the missionaries in that distant coun- 
try, we shall here avail ourselves. 

^ About tlic latter end of the year 1 790, two bonzes of the Tao- 
82ee sect formed die bold design of cutting off the reigning ^m- 
psror,' assassinating the Tartars, and seizing on the government. 
A young man^ represented as of low birth and dissolute manners, 
was chosen to be placed upon the throne; and an astrologer, who 
gained his livelihood by fortune-telling, having cast his nativity, 
and found that, according to the aspect of the stars, he was bom 
to empire, and would quickly rise to the lofty eminence marked 
out for him by destiny, the two bonzes laid aside all doubt and 
hesitation, and actively employed themselves in sowing the seeds 
of rebellion. By their advice the future emperor assumed the 
Dame of Chou, together with a surname indicating his descent 
from an emperor of the Ming dynasty, the race of princes which 
itnmediately preceded that now reigning. The daring and im- 
portant project was now disclosed to a number of rich and super- 
stitious men in office, who, dazzled by the magnificent promuies 
of the bonzes, and secretly discontented with their foreign rulers, 
not only entered zealously into ' the conspiracy, and supplied 
funds for conducting it, but also by their weight and influence 
led many others to follow their, example. The enthusj^m of the 
conspirators increased with their, numbers and wealth. The in- 
fection spread on all sides. As was the case in the time of our 
own.civH Wars, men sold their estates, their furniture, thdr 
houses, or mortgaged them for inconsiderable sums, and w^re 
but too happy when the bonzes condescended to accept ttieir 
money. In return, however, the bonzes bestowed titles and 
offices on the most generous ; exempted others from the fines 
atid exactions which would inevitably ensue upon the sudcess ef 
the impending revolution ; and, in addition, imparted to all cer- 
tain signs, designed to protect them from the violence and daugh- 
ter to which those who had not contributed were to be exposed. 
Still more to inspirit and elevate die conspirators, a rumour was 
politicly and extensively circulated, that seven provinces woidd 
raise the standard of independence at the same mometit; and 
that according to the most positive and well-founded calculatiq09> 
the revolution would be completed, the Tartars subdued a^4^- 
pelied, and the new emperor fully established in his authorifyj in 
t^'e space of three years. By these means the n^mber of the 
conspirators quickly became foi-midable, and several Chriitiaiis, 
deluded, like the rest of their countrymen, by the brilliant proiBttas 
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4[)f the bonzes, threw off their allegiabce to their soverei^pi and 
4iD]ted with the rebels. The bishop of Caradra, in narrating die 
events of this rebellion, is anxious to have it believed that, although 
manj of his flock were evidently implicated in the guilt of the 
boozes, they were by no means actuated, like their pagan neigh- 
bours, by the desire of distinction or wealth, but in their con- 
ferences with the chiefs of the insurgents merely stipulated for 
the free exercise of their religion. But this interpretation of the 
matter is not supported by the general tenour of his own relation. 
The first Christian that entered the ranks of the rebels was, he 
uforms us, an unsuccessful gambler, who, having lost the whole 
of his property, without at the same time acquiring a philo- 
sophical contempt for wealth, was im[>elled by his cupidity and 
ambition to try the event of a* revolution. This individual be- 
longed to a very rich and distinguished family, most of the meqi- 
bers of which had been previously deluded by the chief of the 
bonzes, who usually resideid in their house ; and, by their example 
aod arguments, he was also induced to become the host of the 
bonze, who rewarded him for bis hospitality with the promise of 
ft rich mandarinship. Being himself indigent, he applied to his 
Christian friends, and by the aid of his brother, who had been 
ten years a Christian, he not only raised the sums of which he 
stood in need, but moreover contrived to bring about an interview 
between his co-religionists and the bonze, in which the parties ap- 
pear to have come to a perfect understanding. When, however, 
the Christians proceeded to attempt the conversion of the bonze, 
the wii^ or dissolute pagan professed the greatest indifference 
respecting religious matters, the regulation of which he appeared 
extremely willing to relinijuish to them, acknowledging ft-ankly 
that he was a priest only m dress and appearance, and for the 
purpose of humouring the prejudices of the people. ^With this 
bold hypocrite the Christians nevertheless united, after expressing 
a desire to consult the missionaries upon the subject, which was 
over-ruled by the gambler. As we are not in possession of the 
Chinese account of this transaction, we cannot determine whether 
to reality the missionaries were privy or not to the designs of the 
bonzes : M. de Saint Martin, of course, denies all partTcipatioii 
and knowledge of them ; but, considering the terms upon which 
be lived with his Chinese converts, and the influence he possessed 
over their minds, his testimony is scarcely credible. 

However, arms wiere fabricated, soldiers enlisted, standards 
ttode, and officers to command the troops selected. The gene- 
raiiasimo, a magistrate of some eminence, who had formerly been 
A boteher, was closely connected with the Christians, perhaps a 
^owert. At least two of his daughters, and more than half of 
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bis (^mjiy, .firofeased.ifae Catbd&c faith. New-j^^'s wt, «Uii 
Ihe Chitteae »suaUy indulge ta all maaoer of debauchery^ was 
filed upoa for tbeexecutioD of the plot-^-on that rngbt^ the T»r 
tars, and. the chief, naattdaiiiia of the.capitaU were totb« maaaa^edL 
Alncad J: a great Qumber of ruffiaaa, liiho were to jperpelrale-lhis 
-preHmintiry crimen t had beea introduced into ^ the city^ where the^ 
were now prowling, about* miung with the crowds etbowing dieir 
viotins, nakiag ^eaiaelvet acquainted with the featares they 
were to nutilaie, and with the headt they were to scatter about 
in the dust. To avoid ail posaibiiity .of jdiacovery, theae aaaaasies 
wove no ama for the pcMeoent* Their weapons were concealed in 
^offlnsy andi buried in diflferent parts of the environs of the cityk 
.To nmke aU the members of tins vast conspiracy, which amounted 
4g^ nbt iesa than fifty thousand men, aequainied with the designs. of 
^ leaders^ a phce of ^neral rendeovoua was appointed in a l6% 
and aohtary range of.awatttains, diatant aheut aday and a-hatf^ 
Jofurney: fcom the capitals lliither^ at'Statad.perioda^ the assaaaias 
.mpairal^&on their varioue haunts ia the pfoviace; and it ia said 
AbaA a body of tigiienty tkoosaad men»coBitinuaUy ranaioed united, 
«nd in ami^ up*n the spot. 

f Aa the aunbecs and con&denoe of the conspirators increased, 
their pmdenee itimimshed, antt th^ no letter, coaoealed their 
deaigna.. . lu the baaaara, and other pubhc places, nothing was 
•apokaiiiof but the approaching revolution ; and the 8oMiers»ibeH^ 
.tneaiselvea initiated in the nvfateries of rebellion, siiffered the 
^people foeefy tv express their feelings and opinions. The go- 
vernment, ignorant of the working of the popular mind, renminisd 
itrani|ntl on the n>outh, » it were, of the opening volcaiio. And 
junul within five, daya lof, the momcmt fixed upon for the exocntioa 
of) the plot,.M. de Saint Martin also remained} he says, unao- 
qitainted with the designa of the rebela, and the movementa of his 
oonvertBi At that time two Christians from a neighbouring dia- 
Jmt, where the agitation of tlie pttblic mind waa still greater thaa 
Jntliis own viciaiity, cane to disdose to tbeic bishop the fact .that 
» revolt wna to take piece, but wathont conjEesaing that th^ dxm- 
adves were, to take an active part in it. It aftarwardsj appeared, 
thowevK, that their chief .motive for.visidng the place was.to oat 
iect.coatribntions from their bvethren^ they themaehiea having 
alieady. contributed. . The bishop, it seema^ suspecting that UMjr 
were guilty, sharply* rebuked them; bat they denied A^JSaat^vtd 
Rafted, off. the accusation upon the gambler ahready me at i a B ed, 
and his -brother. The bishop was nevertheless- coavinced of their 
being implicated in the plot, aad^ enlarging. xia the. ^wickedace 
and enonni^iof rebellioa,^€oiinaelled.lhem/toat»ne.for.oQ&jBri^ 
byi g o nunit t iag) aoe atiU greater, vis., betraying ihairassooiateavbf 
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diBDOvieriiig tbe conspiracy to the govenunent* Hia aijkioft .^IPf 
too laie ; they had. l>eeo anticipated by the pagans* who bad 
already disclosed the fetal secret to. the goveinmeot, and id all 
probability. accused them of being among the guilty. 

The plot was first discovered to the government by a tailor, 
whohadbeen employedto make the imperial garme^nts* Otheji; 
pifans^ terrified* by preparauons for a human sacrifice, ^hicb, it 
wt8. rumoured, the conspirators were about io offor up, to their 
colours, idso denounced the rebels, iqdicated their place of ren* 
dezvous, and procured soldiers to be sent to ii:erify their accusant 
tioo. Arms, standards, and thirty o£ the conspiratoi^ were taken; 
a«l these, being pnt to the torture^ discovered tbe names of th^c 
tocomplices. The intended emperor, who was oeiLt day arrested* 
bsdmoreover a list of the pijncipal conspirators abouit hia perspp, 
bis curious to observe the effect which the. mere anticipation of 
lOMeign power, and- the transitory homage of ;a febel camp, 
produced upon tbe* character of this uaan: when co^upted in^^ 
^ presence of the mandarins, before whom it is custooiary fbr 
actused persons to kneel, this incipient king disdainfully refused 
to submit to the degrading practice; and observe^, in. a fief cf* 
nihfifidating tone — **- An emperor bends not his knees before, hi^ 
mbjects: in a few days I wilLteaek yon to respect me!" Xbit 
boluness, whether genuine or feigned for the purpose, had the 
i^^mA effects Tl^ dwarf-^nisded Mandarins, accustioaied' |m 
^i^ttDble before the very shadow of royalty, were awed by tbi4 
BBsnace, and without inflicting the usual torture^ dismiss^ thi^ 
■^ebei^tehis prison^ 

In the meuwfa^, troops were despatdied in aU directiooo^ in 
fttfth of the fugitrre conspirators; and a rumour was widely^ and 
"^AMtrionsIy circulatedi that die. Christians had revolted^ Amidtf 
the terror and ttncertainty of buck moments, the most improb^bl^ 
^pOitsi gain 4(«redit; but through the benevolent interference ojf 
w^ thief* Mandarin of the province, it was determined ^at, 
^ougb the Christians might foe examined secretly respecjtii]^ 
^ revolt, tbey should not be molested on j account of their ireU- 
pstii The* missionaries, however, aocustaioed to. be (persecuted 
01^ the slightest pretexts, and ignorant of the merciful, disposition 
of the government, were thrown into a state of the greatest alaim; 
JjM,tbe a^ot of things arMnd them perfectly justified their fears. 
^o^nmltUudey -at olioe timid and croeU were now excited by iq- 
^^^uiteapprebeiksions to- a state of frenzy, and discovering mur- 
^«bd rebellion io^die mere entertainnig of heterodox pinions, 
^^^^^iM abovt, like a troop of hungry and howling ^ackals^ cursing 
^Ofristtans, tearmg down the symbols -of tteir< worship, and 
^phlcin^ iktem by Ike objects «of their own stupid superslatiQiu 
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To these outriges the greater number submitted with patioice; 
but some, irritated bj the insults of the pagans^ and burning to 
evince their religious zeal, resisted their enemies* and even pro- 
ceeded so far as to cast down the emblems of idolatry, and set up 
those of Christianity in their stead. Being igqorant that many 
of their brethren were in reality among the conspirators, they re- 
proached the Pagans with rebellion ; at the same time defjring 
them to point out a single Christian among the prisoners; while 
the number of the bonzes apprehended and in chains was so grett 
that their very convents were deserted. Their confidence, how- 
ever, soon vanished. The camp of the rebels was attacked and 
carried; and the Mandarin who commanded on the occasioa, 
from the same motive which induced Pompey to destroy unread 
the papers of Sertorius, delivered up the camp, the provisions, 
the arms, and papers of the conspirators to the flames. TIk 
government, in fact, dreaded to di3COver the names and number 
of the guilty. It was satisfied with apprehending and cutting o£f 
die leaders. 

Among the persons arrested, it was quickly discovered that a 
great number were Christians; and from this circumstance it was 
clearly foreseen by both parties that the church was about to be 
assailed by a new tempest. One of the prisoners, expecting to 
be executed, and anxious to receive baptism before his death, had 
entreated and gained permission to visit the bishop, confe^ his 
crime, and obtain the consolations of religion. He entered the 
house. The bishop baptized and comforted him. He then de- 
parted. When the poor man was gone, the missionary fully awaie 
of the danger into which he had been precipitated, naturally felt a 
desire to escape from the place; but it was midnight, the streets 
and roads were covered witn soldiers rendered vigilant and active 
by rage against the Christians, and the hope of reward. Besides, 
the inmates of the house were persuaded that diere was no dan- 
ger. They were quickly undeceived; for day had no sooner 
dawned than the house was surrounded by soldiers, with orders to 
apprehend and put in irons all those found within, excepting the 
women and old men, under which latter denomination the bishop 
was spared. All the other Christians of the family were led off in 
chains to the tribunal. 

The barbarous methods by which the laws of China attempt to 
arrive at the truth, were now resorted to, with abundant success, 
to criminate the Christians. As, wherever torture is employed^ 
men*^ lives depend upon the power of a certain individual to en- 
dure physical pain, die number of the accused is exactfy propor- 
tioned to the fortitude or pusillanimi^ of the tortured peraosv 
On Ike present occaaiM pun produced iu usual resoks. Acc«- 
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^tions/ apprehensions, imprisonments rapidly succeeded eac^ 
other. Terror and anxiety augmented. Widiout knowing whither 
to fly, or where to hide themselves, the native Christians were 
•actuated by a vague desire to escape from death. The hopes and 
fears which looked for their accomplishment in the shadowy 
regions beyond the grave yielding to the dread of immediate suf- 
fering, many began to regard the missionaries as impostors, who, 
under the pretext of religion, had deluded them into rebellion. 
The same instinct which impels the flock to shun the stricken 
deer, inspires in men the desire to escape from such as are in- 
fected by the touch of misfortune, and a feeling of anger against 
them for having once excited their compassion, or crept illicitly 
into their favour. The missionaries, who but a little while before, 
had been regarded as messengers from heaven, sent to snatch the 
ignorant and sinful from everlasting perdition, were now trans- 
formed by fear into suspicious characters, whom it was dangerous 
to befriend, or conceal from the fangs of justice. Some lingering 
remains of humanity prevented their converts from denouncing 
them before the tribunals; but we can discover from the obscure 
and reluctant testimony of the good fathers themselves, that the 
neophytes did all but accuse them, turning them out of their 
houses, and exposing them at noon-day to be apprehended and 
dragged away to execution by the soldiery.* 

The interrogatories which took place at the tribunals when a 
Christian was brought up for examination, as reported in the 
work before us, are singularly characteristic of Chinese manners, 
aad disclose the light in which foreimers are contemplated in 
that semi-barbarous country. One of the numerous specimens df 
this kind of dialogue, given in the volume before us, we shall 
condense, and place before the reader as an apt conclusion to tbb 
above relation. M. de Saint-Martin, Bishop of Caradra, having 
been apprehended as a vagabond who had insitiuated himself un- 
lawfully into the empire, was brought before the tribunal of 
Yacheou, consisting of seven Mandarins, the chief of whom, act- 
ing as president of the tribunal, was a little pedantic person, 
whose proper oflSc^ was that of Intendant-General of Salt and 
Tea. The first questions which these sag6 persons thought pro- 
per to put to the bishop respected his country, and his motives 
for visiting China. M. de Samt-Martin acknowledged himself to 
be an European, and said that his motive for visiting their coun- 



* The bistoiT of Uiis rebellion is given in a letter from M. <le Saint-Martin, torn. iii. 

p.s-r • '^ 

t1I.1> 

Tartars. 



Pp« S— 19. • Another rebellion, still more important, but brieflj and drilj described, 
^ M. Dttficite, torn. iii. p. 390 — f99, broke ont in 1796, and was very ntmy crowned 
^sacccM. The <'Wbite*water-liJy" sect seem destined to be some day 6ital to tbc 
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try was to propagate bis own religioiit and ssVe •.fteir sotits. 9e 
added that both himself and his converts were faithful atid obe* 
dierit subjects of the emperor and the law. 

'' Mandarin. Thou liest, thou lieatl The ettiperor prohibits the 
preaching of thy reBgion ; yet thou dost preach in defisnceof his orders 
How then canst thou dare to describe tliyaelf m an obedieut silljecl? 

Bukop. [With some terror and agitatioBi} God is still giea|er than 

the emperor; he is the King of Kings; the emperor is but a man; 

. therefore when I speak of my obedience to the emperor, I allude to 

t^ipse points in which his laws agree with the laws of God; when they 

differ u is to the laws of God that I yield obedience. 

.Mandarin. Was it God who commanded thee to come to China? 
Hast thou seen him ? Hast thou heard him speak } 

Bishop, By his law God has commanded me to love him hefore afl 
thiogs, and to love my neighbour as myself: I perform his wiU in 
coming hither to make known his greatness and his mercy^ and to dis- 
cover to you the road to salvation. 

Mandarin* Art tbou not rather sent hither' by thy king > 

BMop. Certainly not : my king is content with governing his own 
dominions^ without meddling with those of other monarphs. 

Mandarin, But does he not at least know that thou art here } 

Biskap, lEqmvocating.'] My king does not know me. 

Mandarin. Thou bast therefore left thy country without his per* 
mission. Thou art criminal. 

Bishop^ That does not follow. I obtained permission to depart from 
the Mandarin entrusted with this portion of public business ; but ndtber 
he nor I knew whither I was to go. 

Mandarin. But wherefore come to China rather than anywhere ebe^ 

BUhop. There are missionaries sent to every part of the world, I was 
induced to prefier this country by a partiality for its language. 

Mamiarin. ytpparenifyjlaitered te tie preferenceJ] Well ! bat where- 
.fore select the province of Setchuen r 

Bukop. Two reasons determined me : the chei^ness of provisiooi, 
and the docile, unprejudiced character of its inhabitants. 

Mandarin. Who conducted you into the province ? 

Bishop. Strangers^ for a sum of money. 

Mandarin. How did you acquire our language ? 

Bishop. Through books. 

Mandarin. But books cannot teach sounds s these most have been 
learned from a master." 

The reply of M. de Saint-Martin to this iiemark couabted of a 
dissertation on mnsical notation, 8cc., which, as he obaeiVe^ with 
much simplicity, was equally unintelligible tO himself as to ius 
hearers. The Mandarin, accordingly, interrupting him, said 
somewhat hastily — 

'' You need not proceed : the answer is plain : you have been tangbt 
by our countrymen, wbo^ having travelled into your country, and im- 
bibed your opinions, return hither to convert us. 
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~fi$hp. Tha^ is not tiie case. Your. feUow^ciUzeos cannot pass the 
frontiers of the eippirCi and European ships would fear to receive them. 
But the European merchants of Canton understand your language. 

Mandarin, How do you live here? 

Bishop. At ray own expense. I brought about 500 tal^ls * into the 
country, of which about ten are now left, and they are in your hands. 

Memdarin, Had you not been arrested, how would you have lived 
when yoor money was gone ? 

Bishop. Ohristianrcstfe not for tiit morrow ; besides, I qipposed tfaati 
those for whom I bad sacrifiocd e? evyUring wodUL notaUdw me to iStanr^.*' 

Other interrogations and.xenUfis ioUowied. At length the 
bidhopi being pressed to name his pupils, replied— 

** I came hither not to save myself at the expense of others, but to 
save others at my own proper peril. 

Mandarin. You are a foot, and do not know how to reason. Since 
the Christian religion is good, how could yo» injure, its prof essors by 
naming them ?" 

The conclusion of the dialogue is of the same character, except 
that, by way of diversion, several native Christians were introduced, 
examined, and made to accuse tiiemselves. In the end the bishop 
was remanded to prison, and put in very heavy irons.+ 

The result of the Roman Catholic rnissioo in China has been 
more important than could have been anticipated, considering' the 
difficulties with which the missionaries have had to contend. In 
the year 1801 the number of converts in the province of Setcbuen 
alone amounted to upwards of 40,000, which had increased to 
5£,000 in 1809. Until, 1814, when the last persecution against 
the Christians broke out; the number contipued to increase; and 
so eminent has been the snccess of the Gospel in the country, 
that notwithstandiag the disasitpoua -events of that ^period, the 
Btunber of Christians ia.the whole empire is still aupposed ta.be 
about 20O,Q0O4 

The. history of the Protestant mission in China may be soon 
told. The Missionary Society, formed in London in 1795, for 
the purpose of spreading a knowledge of. the Gospel amongitbe 
Heathens, sent out Mr. (now Dr*) Morrison to Canton, in 1809* 
He fetched his point of destination the same year, and on. bis 
arrival is said to have had to contend against the opposition of 
the Catholic clergy, as well as against that of the natives* His 
object, however, was not so much to preach as to translate into 
Chinese, and distribute among the people, copies of the Holy 

* Uu uti yam sept Jivres dix soos do iiotre monnoie. — NmveUm Let. Edif. L iin 
p.«73. 

t Tort. u. p. «10— 217, 

X Nouv. Lett. Edif. torn. i. Introdaction ; and Abel-K^musat, Melanges Asintiques, 
fom. i. p. 53. 
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Scriptures and odier religious works, of which \AOfi4Q copiet 
had been circulated in 1818, when Dr. Milne's Retrospect, Sic. 
was written. It being in China a crime against the state to listen 
to instruction from a foreigner. Dr. Morrison and the other Pro- 
testant missionaries have seldom attempted to preach, except to 
an individual or two, with fear and trembling, in an inner apart- 
ment.* The result of this system of operations is not yet known;, 
bnt we suspect that in order to produce the effect desired, the 
distribution of books must be accompanied by preaching. 
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Art. VI. — 1. UEa^ant de ma Femme. 2 vols. 12mo. 

2. Georgette J ou la Niicedu Tabellion. 4 vols. 12mo. 

3. Gn9tavey ou le Mauvais Sujet. 3 vols. 12mo. 

4. Frere Jacques. 4 vols. 12mo. 

5. Mon Voism Raymond. 4 vols. ]2mo. 

6. M. Dupontf ou la Jeune Fille ei la Bonne, 4 vols. 

12mo. 
?• Sueur Anne. 4 vols. 12mo. 
8. Contes en Vers. 12mo. 
9/ Andre le Savoyard. 5 vols. ISmo. 

10. Petits Tableaux de Mceurs. 2 vols. i2mo. 

11. Le Barbier de Paris. 4 vok. 12mo. 

12. La LaitOre de Mont-fermeil. 5 vols. 12mo. 

13. Jean. 4 vols. 12mo. 

14. La Maison Blanche. 5 vols. ]2mo. 
- 15. La Bulle de Savon, ou RecueU de Chansons. 12mo. 

16. La Femme^ le Mari et FAmani. 4 vols. 12mo. 

The name of Paul de Koch is probably known to very few of 
our readers, and yet he is a highly popular author, wiUiin two 
days' journey of our capital. During a year or two past he has 
been the prolific parent of almost innumerable volumes, which 
have received a warm reception from his countrymen, and are . 
every day being multiplied in new editions. It is worth while to 
inquire what this is which pleases our neighbours so much. We 
wish we could communicate to our readers a tithe of the amuse* 
ment which that inquiry has a£Porded to us. 

Paul de Koch is an author of humour, and humour in France 
is allowed a wider range than the manners of the present age 
permit among English authors, so that it is impossible for us to 
recommebd the indiscriminate perusal of his works. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to select above two or three of his novels 
which would bear translation. So far is the latitude of morals 

* Relrotpeet, &c. p. S71. 
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finom coinciding with the latitude of geography. Time^ however, 
and no long time either, produces as great changeis as small dis- 
tances : the novels of Smollett and Fielding, the classical modeb 
of this species of literature, are no longer thought books fit to be 
placed in the hands of decent people; where, however. Peregrine 
Pickle is tolerated — if he be anywhere admitted — Paul de Koch 
will be received ; where Peregrine Pickle is a welcome guest, the 
society of Paul de Koch virill be enjoyed. The amusement de- 
rivable from each is not very dissimilar, and the means of pro-^ 
dncing it, also, far from being unlike. 

Humour (which has been mought confined within the limits of 
our tongue) is not the only characteristic of our author; he ha» 
another virtue, — the truth of his pictures of life and society, — the 
absolute nature of his pieces of conversation and character. In 
the reprefentation of his humorous scenes he may be charged with 
exaggeration, the sin of his predecessor and early model, Pigault 
le Srun; but when he comes to the quiet developement of cha-' 
racter, by means of social and familiar scenes taken from common 
Hfe, he is only to be equalled by one charming writer of out own 
country, whose merit has been but tardily recognised by the dis- 
pensers of fame. In fact, the resemblance between the novels of 
Paul de Koch and those of Miss Austin, is as strongas can exist 
between the productions of a Parisian author and an rlnglish lady. 
The humorous scenes of the foreigner undoubtedly turn upon 
incidents, and are supported with an extravagance, unknown 16 
our countrywoman; but when they come to the nice distinctions 
of character, to the play of domestic life, to the detection of the 
small springs on which society hangs, and to the accurate repre- 
sentation and copying of* nature, whether it be the nature of a 
back shop or a drawing-room, a village or a city, they are thed 
alike, and they are then unrivalled. 

JPaul de Koch is a writer from the people and of the people, 
aod we should not be surprised to find diat the *' Exclusives" of 
the French capital vote him vtUgar, and condemn him to milli- 
ngs and apprentices. Luckily, however, the power of this awfiil 
epithet is less imposing on the other side of the water than witb 
OS. Each class in France reads that which suits it, and does not 
receive, as lady's maids do cast clothes, the faded finery of its 
superiors; it is the bulk of the population among our neighbours 
which gives and takes away reputation ; they have done so long 
without their Corinthian capital, that they scarcely take it for an 
(Mmament. We, on the contrary, perpetually gaze upwards; the 
word law signifies base, vulg^, disgusting, common, worthless ; 
and respectable, wealthy, fashionable, virtuous, high life, all that 
is worthy of honour. Unless the power of genius nad achieved a 
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gtrkj was Scotch^ and so far fof eign^) or ij^d ISfwui^r bn^n mi 
%ig\ia\\mMn, th^ exquisite pmdu^QQS.of bo|h would bav^ bee* 
^ond^mped to perpetual. contempt, lis tt^ pr4^u<;tio99 oi vid^ 
fl(^4 VfboBe themes were low. It is this v^ry,circ«iiiist^ce wktch 
t^M made the 'fortune of Berapger ^i Franker a«»d ^bic^^.oii the 
contrary^ has so loqg obscured the .memorj pf Miss Ausda^ili 
£iig)ABd. Sh§ iutca-preted nature ^7 ^eans of retired tradesvsen* 
old maids livis^ on a pittance^ a pQn(ipoua jQ^Boial of a sQudl $^im, 
or at the highest, a country geoUeman or.jfiral baiOpet. Had 
A(d finied at pait^og a life die did nol know* and i^kotiAdly 
9prinkje0 her platilims with lordly tit)^, and appken of places 
aqd persons of distinction with an aaniimed famdij^ril^r* it.is.true 
that we should have missed her charming romapces ; but she 
herself would not have died in obscurity^ tne eulogy of her taleats 
placed. before her posthumous publication, (in which she was 
cpmpareid to Miss Edgeworth,) would not bajve been laughed at» 
and her praise in the Quarterly Reyiew, where ample though tan^ 
jnatice W9S at length done to ber« might ha^a been anticipated 
^ome years. 

. Those only whp have lived in France of lat# yearct can.foimaa 
idea of the utter republicanism of men's minds. lA diat:a»iQlfy; 
not republicanism a^ respects governmt^nt* Jmaose the. sole wish 
of the people is a limited and i^oqstittttional moAarcAyft.tto matter 
what monarcl) ; but republicajuism m reapecta all aetions gf distkic- 
tion or difference between man and man.' Except iu.certeia 
Y»eios of society^ nobility is a joke>.and the idea pf jiiperiiori^* ss 
attached to. title, ridiculous. The titular nobility* where they aie 
aeithei: placed nor w^lthy, are treated simply with a kind o£ tole- 
ration ; the real aristocracy of France are me mUlmnmre$^ whece- 
ever found, and the decided tendency in that country at.tb^ (oe- 
sent momept is the deification oi wealth. . This, spirit amGaatngly 
enlarges the noveli^t'^ sphere of action; be is not obliged to^^ 
atbtocnitical in. order to be .genteel; bia embriK^es e^eryidesoii)- 
tion of life with perfect indifference^ knowing.. well diat if his 
pictures are clever and resembling, whatever be the. subject, ih^J 
will [dease, In spite^ therefore, of the Faubourg St. Germaia* 
Paul de Koch reveb ip the hiimours.of Uie Parisian ;6(id8icdr, 
chooses his 4ieroines among milkmaids and Aower*sdUei*s, apeods 

Sages upon the hfimours of an old accountant,; or the folUehr^a 
ourisbing grocer. His heroes have never more than a few hua^ 
dreds a year> and not ope of them possesses a titl^; mibiK^is 
certainly occaaiomdly, introduced^ but it |s either to represent iai^ 
jjfccility ,. or knavery* ojt perhaps ausfecity • ^ueh, is . the real roao* 
k^lmi that has taken places in France ; .for Paul de Koch may.be 
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ttlben a»avery fair, and very unconscious represenftative of tli€ 
aenlments '.of his countrymen. . The time wa^ when' trade or 
commerce dishonoured the name of a FFench gentleman ; at this 
momenti who is more considered in Paris then a weakhj h^mme 
d'Hjffmres, or a successful agent de cfumge? in the provinces, than 
the proprietor of a cotton manufactoiy/of a foundry j or a he^t^ 
root farm? 

However this may be, Paul de Koch chooses his subjects 
rimost entirely from the middle classes of the French,. apd oever 
seems aware that tb^re. are others, entitled to despise them. There 
is another pecuUaiity, however, about him, which with us would 
again be a subject of ridicule, but b probably a source of pride 
«mong his countrymen : he is not so much French as Parisian ; 
we should call him a- cockney; his, experience is utterly confined 
:to Paris and its environs. When he has passed the limits of 
' VUleneuve St. Qeorges, or Montmorency, he is launched on the 
wide realms of imagination^ and his love in a cottage^ his pess- 
santry, and his picturesque, are all ^rfectly Arcadian — ^that is to 
say, unreal ; while Paris, Parisian life, and all that stirs from the 
Marais to the Chauss6e d'Antin, are so familiarly presirat to his 
mind, that nearly half his novels might bear the name of Fam in 
18S9* In short, be is a badaud of genius. Why a man sbMkl 
be despised because he has passed the principal part of bis 
life in a great capital, the seat of government, the centoe of 
chriliasation, tbe abode or resort of every thing curious, beautiAiI, 
■and great, we do not precisely understand ; nevertheless, it is a 
''legitimiate cause of laughter amongst J^oaiglisbmen ; and the na- 
tive of tbe most insignifieadt villagCi or the inhabitant of aigr 
second or diiffd rate town, glories in his sti^^ority over Ae 
tcockoey. The very name has alone* put to flight ;a school of 
poel»» and would^ if adroitly applied and ably followed up at this 
BioiDent> crush in its cradle any work of imagination, whatever 
inighl be its claims to*attention. It is different in FranoOi whene 
Ibe epithet Parimon has hitherto perhaps had too much in&i^ioe 
as a stamp of approbation. 

Soch as they are^ however, let us proceed to make knowti,die 
novels of our author; perhaps the reader will more eff$atiHi% 
gather our notions <rf them by the description we sbaU give of sMb 
ns are chiefly ^ntided toiiottce. 

If we were required to mention any one of the numerous pip- 

ductions of Paul de Koch as a specimen and proof -of his talent, 

-vtie should-— ^ith some hesitation certainly — select Jeais; not be- 

*eause it contains the most brilliant of his humorous sketches, -font 

because it is the most regular and beat eondticted ^ his novds, 

Urn most cDBlpkte, varied^ aifti natnk^;. and. while it> eerlaiiriy 
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would not disgust— as some of his romances tni^ht disgust a fas^ 
tidious English reader — would prove the capability of die writer, 
and demonstrate the nature and character of his style. Jean n 
la section of city life: the botanist, when he cuts transversely the 
stalk of a plant in order to exhibit its sap vessels, does in phy- 
tology what Paul de Koch has done in manners. Paris (or London) 
has been compared to an old worm-eaten cheese : our author has 
broken the cheese, and shows us in a frslgment the inhabitants at 
work in their subterranean tunnels. Jean is the history of the hero 
whose name it bears, beginning with a period antecedent to his birth, 
and ending with his marriage. Between these two events, vast are 
the changes of a moral character. The spoilt child of an indis^ 
creet parent, Jean becomes nothing better than a good-natured 
boor, bold in the tavern, bashful in the drawing-room; but under 
the accidental influence of female charms, of which he had been 
the despiser, this character is gradually moulded, and formed into 
a gentleman of elegant manners and delicate feelings. In this 
outline there is certainly nothing remarkable; it is as ancieiit as 
the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia ; but of how many modifica- 
tions is that famous old story susceptible ! The skill of the auAor 
is not shown in the original conception of the subject, but in his 
admirable style of carrying it through ; first, in the naturalness of 
die character of Jean under the circumstances of his education, 
the amusing manner in which these circumstances are exhibited, 
and next, for the knowledge of human nature, which has enabled 
him to trace all the changes eflected by the operation of new 
motives and new ideas of pleasure. We have three conditions of 
the hero; first as a rough, generous, headstrong, and spirited young 
fellow, of low habits, accustomed to spend his fortune in cal^ and 
tabagies ; the last state, in which his hrusquerie is transformed into 
firmness, his bashfulness into delicacy, his oaths and vulgarities 
into the elegant expressions of a well-informed man, accustomed 
to society; and in the interval between the two, the trcmsition state, 
which of course presents the most amusing incidents, and like 
all other transition states, is one of pain and awkwardness. Not 
so, however, to the reader, who in this case is made to sport with 
the miseries of the unhappy chrysalis. It is not to be supposed 
that the change is brought about with any miraculous haste : the 
author understands human nature too well to do violence to it 
The scale upjon which Jean is written mav be understood by 
learning that it occupies four volumes, the nrst of which — by no 
means the least amusing — only carries on the education of die 
hero to his sixteenth birth-day, on occasion of the anniversary of 
which all his relatives are assembled, to deliberate in soleom 
council on what is to be done with the young gendeman, who has 
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already given but too many signs of a future Pickle. The grave 
resolution of the party is unluckily rendered null by the escape of 
the subject of it out of the garret window, and the second volume 
opens with his adventures under his own guidance in a country 
ramble. The cabinet council is composed, of some of the prin- 
cipal personages of the novel, whose parts are sustained through- 
out with wonderful liveliness and not less propriety and distinc- 
tiveness. There is no mistaking, for instance, the conversation of 
the respectable Bellequeue, the perruquier, Jean's godfather, for 
diose of M. Misiigris, the dancing-master, bis fifth cousin. They 
are both old fops, it is true; Beilequeue always marches. on his 
points, and Mistigris judges of the expansion of a man's intellect 
by the calves and swell of his legs, and goes through the street 
cutting an entrechat ; they are both ceremonious, but the cere- 
mony of the perruquier is that of a gefitleman^barber, who has 
terved in his youth, is second to none at quart and tierce, and 
would die rather than &il in the minutest particulars of his duty 
to the beau sexe. Mistigris's ceremony, on the contrary, is all 
professional ; he turns out his toes and salutes, because he is paid 
for teaching the art of so doing, and living by this art, he has 
made himself believe it the first of the occupations of mankind. 
On the other hand, out of his profession, the perruquier is on all 
points a gendeman, with only a touch of the coxcomb; the 
dancing-master dances as much with his brain as his heels, and 
is even more pedantically a caperer in the street than in the school. 
Mistigris is, in fact, a laughable character, but for Beilequeue and 
his foiblesi we acquire a respect, in the course of this history of 
five-and-twenty years. We see him go down in years, slacken in 
his vivacity, and sink upon his heels, (for he had passed the period 
of points) with a kind of melancholy. Melancholy a) the decline 
of a retired barber J the truly English reader (whose sympathies, 
are graduated like a Gunter's scale according to rank) will exclaim. 
Yea ! — this is the triumph of an author of genius, who gives the 
natural sympathies a triumph over the artificial ones. So true a 
piece of humanity is this said Beilequeue, so real is he, so consist'^ 
ent, so invariably true are his actions and his speeches to the author's 
ori^nal conception of his character, that we defy any one, while 
be IS reading, to be sceptical of his existence ; and so well chosen 
are his characteristics, that a reader can as little fail to laugh as 
to love. Beilequeue is only one of the many marked personages of 
Jean. M. Durand, the herborist, Jean's father, a feeble p^ant, 
strong only in simples, is a character that serves to amuse, as well 
as his old neighbour, Madame Ledoux, who has a passion for be- 
ing present at accauchemens, and who, having had three husbands 
ai^ fourteen children, is justly considered an oracle in such mat- 
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ten* Uir ohrdaologit is . a sbople. oae ; ber luubands were Of 
diiB&tjimt c«riifiigi»>and.ber cbiMreD bom al separate times, so tbat 
she hits upon the.metfaod of referring all e?eats to these epodis 
m h«r owa life. Sockaad. such & oisciunfltamre^for eiampl^i 
took;p]aee^ivbea sh^ had^hor thifd thild b^ the ttpbohterer— nOi 
H'iMMta4iMe afte^^dK birth of the first by the sheriff's oflk^« 
PMhMKNBao i she liifet (in the novel) till she coofiMttids. diio^ 
we'fiiid ber 4aUuiig of >h«r fiKirteen faoshaada and hec three <^il^ 
dven, and^> at leBg&, mixing ;theai all ap together in one ioextrioa* 
bla-masaof oonfUsioDv ' 

' WbeaJ^oii'becoBtas narrMgeable, the author introduces os t0 
a soittMe fvnyif mho sapNplj at least an abuadantrportioa.af ^or 
terrtainmetit^ In their different ways the .fami j of M. Cbopard; 
a retired** d09^semr^ are iatinitafole : the. ridicidoUs. £a9 no mthet 

a < l^eirabsiirdily^ however, lies in.detaila^ and it would, be 
oolttopttHittbeni/exceptoa'the giaad scale of the bodLit^ 
iiWl' ^hk this respect^pdr a«thor» i^aini reseadiles. Miss Aostiai 
dNinicter is conuejad by a thousand rtrokes,- insigaificaot in 
theqistlves, aad^ ody fek in die mass* The feUcitir of iba 
wviter:itf >fek in the perfect consisienoe and unity of all these 
tiaitsc^ ha ^doea aot paint a personage*^the sutgect makiis itself 
llffadwHy kaown^t iaipareepeibfy works its way. into, our tc« 
i|<ttuataiica^«^'e^ filrget the author^ and listeai. to hia characterst 
wtM> apeak for tb e sB ^ tes> Hare is a beauty of ari'indepefideirt 
of'^like aktuttM of ::tbe oArfect, whatever it may be: though the 
ot^et aiiay htf ridiclitcHiSjr eaeii tedious^ there is a Measure in ht^ 
coming thamu^bly ao^aintedlwith any charaotor, 'perfedtly coa* 
eeiaad 'and UMfonnly> supported: but the sueoess. tar<XHiiplelei 
Wbew to* this-'power of • detelopemeaty the author adds aiertik 
kivetttioaatld a'keen relish for4hose traitaof character wthich. 1)1^ 
lefMtvjihe raiNlar, bnd whether for ridioale or sympatity, are sufs 
to riveC'hM atteaefotf. 

' .AMHHigb we despair of enabling the rfader properly to apprt^ 
aiaH^^Peftd de^Kocb only by detracts, weconaotsfadr to contrtbiile 
tp^ hilf>ainasefnetit > by aome selected scenes froni. siudiL jparta aa. »f 
prodooib)^;* they wiHsct^eat least to'^ud.tbeiaipreasKML we^wish 
toc4$mnittfiieate/akid serve- the reader instead of a. refertoce.to 
the Work9 themielf es; wkith^ we honeitly tronfesa. iaino*^ desifaW 
itMit* U Uy ind^ed^ a oincamstanee to be htateuted, that.a piD- 
(afd'^yf Kfe as it^'id among oulf tiesghbonrs, is maHaii.hy tnili«f 
Ati^tdOi' fr^' a ^nature to 4^ adapted for indiscriouaate iaspectkhi 
aaso^ •oorsel vas. - It «itist be twdersteod^ that the: object of oer 
-ptfp^ is^toeatraet ^aasusement froni^ boaks.tuit likdy bK^Jbe toit 
^th^4ti''eiW'<:iMninoif course eif^reiMlkig; aad wbteh it i» not desiir 
UeahottMbcg"': ^ - .i- 
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, Tke g^ual change work^^.oot in. the cbDraotf ^ 9r dl^iip^kim 
of the hero or heroine, but in the external forms in which th^ M^ 
shown by the power of a virtuous affectiouj is .a^favcirite SHbject 
of cU^eatioQ with Pjaul de Koqh. Jtmt is tb€$ onljg male 8ufc|eqt 
of Ibis influence : the female oneaare nuaierqM9«. Tbe.two m>^ 
remarkable of th^se^ really the moftt. beautiful instances of the 
kind in litanatiwe^ are the little DemsCiin, the LaUiipe 4a M(H^ 
fermeil, apd Nmtt£ 'm.Mon Vmin Ruguwnd* Botbi ajre ix^i$mG» 
of ^reat purity and innocence, conai^teot with Kumbleiiliib %nd 
stroiig affection fox an individual of superior coodjuUon ip spOA^y. 
Deniae ia a.villa^ girl, and NiceUe is tbedaughMM^^of a b^ij^ndir 
«ag#tabte-seller, (JBuripides v^as the soa of OAe») in: Paris^^andi is 
herself a bouquetj&re. It is PajAde KochV pride to ahow;r.tbat 
there is an innate, gentility independent of ranki and(apower of 
virtue and . reaislance to .teoiptation. m . i\m . hwibk wolks .o£ sor 
ciety3i>elter entitled to respect thw more dcUy. attired yic^u 1^ 
plan on wbi(^ pup.aujthor cpoductstbia apeqie^vof e^^peiMien^iii 
mawwrais ingienious.; it is :spr««d.o«er tfaie wboW sftovj^ and*heiflg 
ioten^isod and. variedi wilbi miVMsrous^ iiicid«nl;^jof irnHb^deir 
jM3ri|iition, ample time ,isi. given for the opei^tiflft ol. thftime !itw « ;* 
phoaift., Thus>in.the iiac^e de Mont fiSJfnmk th^h^fQ^SLyoimg 
man of faabion .and fortune, accpi:diQg,. tor the Prn'tsisninftfeieniof 
tbeae; thingi^i encounters. «ecid^nl)aUy a peaaaoti giil^ .with.mbcis^ 
aff>earanoQ he is captivated* <at the. very, .opening of Uie,noi{ekt<a» 
be. ia d£iving.^wn .to the country^ouse id a frie»d.. t Cir«u«%- 
steqces, ingeniously firranged> bring tbem. together a^n.,whea^,an 
impreasipn is produced upon the simple. girU.wbidi^ silently w^k- 
iegi^ia her bceast fpr a length of time, p^wces the* change iu 
question. This impression is from time to. time. favoMfed or 
fibeohedJby the events of th^. young man>Uf^ whpse admNtures 
aie jnadie pccasiopaDy . to appioach. the sphere of > the virt«ioi|s 
village girL They are^ of course, at le^gtb^ bDonf^ti togethec, 
iiol» however,. before ^ the. >expitriment^vCQndiiiQt»d with sq Bmth 
fracnae* end delicaqy, la . crov^eed with iXMnpleteg auecew.. Nkatit^ 
aa we; heVe aaid,. is ..a Paxim» ZknUe^wi we^ confess .we^iijke 
ber. hi^ttety directly initjie fsMseM^^vebeli^vie, of the.fre)achitasM4n 
this particular. The fact is, that the author ia better a^iqiMMtol 
Witbthe ,&oieigt?aeib,of JatisioU&niCi^ilalji tim adjacent 

viU^;es; he understands mtf>re famiMrlyiheihabits andfeeUUgsi^f 
bB«iSbie:liiein.Parb».ihan'atJVUntTfer;iaei^ ; of,s^,iK^tti$ae^z^e thun 
a Imiiirek . Thnnka^ ^refore^ to his mumi e^iumtioft; Ahe» gcnda- 
jUgs^itti the refinement of MieeUe are mMreim«el^4n9ck#d.tbaniiii 
tbftj case;of( I)ei»ae» aUh^ugh. ijt is true^ thntta r^iral aitei.aod.a 
Qoiinti^ lifegtHeimofefM-obabiUty lo the aubfiipt, andia.mDr»«e- 
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tttral scope 10 the pity of sentmettt tfiMi the bard re«&ie»of a 
capital. 

Besides the heroines of these two novels^ it i»ay be supposed, 
from the bustle which Paul de Koch loves in his works, and the 
fertility of his invention, that they are not the only marked penoo- 
ages in them. Bertrand, an old soldier, the friend and servant of 
tbft hero — a model of blunt fidelity — is not so original in concep- 
tion as it is able in execution. His boon companion, Schtrsck, 
the German concierge, deserves also to be mentioned with hoooar. 
Paul is great in portiers and portiires. and they who know wbit 
an important part of the Parisian population these concierges are, 
<the tyrants and spies of the qapital, as they have been called,) wBI 
allow that the subject is not beneath contempt. There are two 
other persons in the Laitiire, who form a strikmg contrast to each 
other. De la Thomassini^pe is a gross, low-bred fellow, vAo 
has made, or is making, a fortune by his brilliant speculatioiis as 
an homme f affaires; pompous and purse-proud, he loses no op- 
portunity of asserting his superiority : he never tastes or sees an 
object without telling the owner that he possesses it in far greater 
perfection : he keeps every body waiting, that he may make a 
sensation when he arrives, and lus delay is always apologised for 
on account of the multitude of letters he has had to write. At a 
countiy-house on a visit, he escapes on the old excuse of affurii 
and goes to snore underneath tl^ trees in the park, that he may 
return too late for the houra of r^Ptst. His original name was 
TkmnoB, the son of a widow, Mme Thomas^ who kept the ago of 
the Speaking Ass, at some distance ffom town: the son, wh^ he 
b^^ to mince his speech and to talk ^e, (an attempt maiked 
bv many ^pregious failures,) began to conceive that tfa^ name of 
Thomas h»i something hw ab<^t it, and with his barouche and 
fmir he elongated Thomas into Thomassiniire, and pr^xed the 
. sign of distinguished birth. This not pleasing personage, whon 
the author has painted with his broadest brush, is in direct con- 
trast with the most imbecile of God's creatures, a rich little retired 
apothecary, under the absolute controul of a tyrannical wife. M. 
Monin's mixture of simplicity, formality, and timidity, ^ffmnd the 
reader many a hearty laugh* 

ATon Voisin Raymond is a kind of Marplot: lodging opposite 
to the hero of the novel named after him, and being gnen to 
spying, listening, gossiping, and meddling, he is perpetually on ihe 
track of the young intriguer; he interferes with his amnsemaBti, 
his amours, and at last with his vrife. In the latter case, Ifoa 
Foastn has gone so far in his meddlmg with other people's bofli- 
ness, that he is obliged to flee Paris in ofder to av<Md paying Ae 
penalty of his interference. 
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;• Pml JktK^H^ hM iMfiktatesoeiiiiicb, mAin no sh^rt H'tkae^ 0fM 
h is not to be expected ithat he has not repeated himself. More 
than that, it wouki not be diffioilt to group his characters iota 
classes or families, among which the individuals are .only distin* 

Sisfaed by shades of diffeivoce. For example, M. and Mme 
OBin, whom we have mentioned in the Lailiire de Monf/'ermeil, 
are the brother and sister of M. and Mme Moutonnet, in 
the most amusing novel of Jl. Dupont. De la Tbi»massini^re, 
and Destival in the Laiiiire, are of the same genus, if not of the 
same qseoies, as Beviile in i^ Femme, Le Mari et UAfnant, and 
Dnfresne in Frire Jacques, though the latter does iwdoubtedly 
descend far lower in the scale of depravity. Duboorg in ScRur 
Anne^ and Dubois in La Femme, Le Mari, et VAmant, are 
farceurs of the same extravagant genus, although Dubourg having 
the advantage of being the first«born, his absurdities have the 
charm of novelty. ■ Even the innocent and amiable Denise and 
Nicette are not without sisters. Isidore in the Maison Blanche^ 
is a mountain Denise, more wild, and more romantic, just as 
Auvergne is bolder in its features than Raincy, but equally 
simple, innocent, and loving. Saur Anne is a still more direct 
resemblance of Denise, only, in order to make a difference, the 
author has deprived her of speech, and endowed her with such 
extreme simplicity, as to be ignorant of the dangers of love. 

S^OiT Anne is a singular mixture of humour and sentimental- 
ity : we wish that the latter were as genuine as the former. Paul 
is, however, sadly too apt, when removed from real life, to fall 
mto the error which we usually denominate mawkiskness : his sen* 
timent is of the kind commonly called Ftemh sentiment : we fear 
fliat incourteous application of the epithet means false, tinselly, 
made simply to shine. We feel, in trie case of Sour Anne, and 
in several parts of the other novels, that the language and feelings 
expressed are unnaturally fine, and adapted to a totally different 
condition of life froni that in which they are found, or at least 
^aggenited far beyond their natural force. In his scenes of 
bomour, exaggeration is the sin which most readily besets our 
author — in such cases, tlie fault is not so grievous : it becomes a 
simple failure ; but where he shocks his reader by false or exagge- 
rated sentiment^ the offence is rank — we turn away with abhor- 
rence. Our readers shall have the advantage of laughing at some 
of the scenes of humour without being disgusted at any of his 
failures in another vein of writing. 

Dubourg, a young man of tolerably good family in Brittany, 
after a series of imprudences in Paris, finds himself without a 
sous, and being in danger from bis creditors, he agrees to accom- 
pany a wealthy young friend on his travels. Frederick is tbq^spn 

VOL. v. NO. X. MM 
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4t th^ Cotma ^ MoalrefiHe, aMMy* bul m sefevefiAek; S»- 
gMted with tome disappoiatmeiit Id an affair of tbe heart, he 
welcomes the idea of burjiog hif caret in the adfentnref of a 
distant tour, procures his father's approbation of his project, and 
proposes Dubourg as his companion. The Comte de Moatne«» 
ville is, however, a man of the worid, and understands the cha- 
racter of Dubourg; he refuses his compliance, and in lieu of a 
person whom he considers far more iikelj to lead his son into 
mischief than to guide him past it, selects for his companion 
Praderiek's ex-tutor, M. Menard, a Cut and wordiy man, id lofe 
with lords and Perigord patis; to whom Frederick has no ofajec* 
tion, bejood that he is not his lively friend Dubourg. Obedi- 
ence, or apparent obedience, is however absolutely necessary; 
and on rtie eve of departure Frederick is consoled by the promise 
6f Dubourg, who is never at a loss, that he will still find the 
means of forming one of the travelling party. They start — and 
when the following scene takes place, they are en rouie» 

" Frederick did not answer some proposal from M. Menard to taste 
a p&t6 he had provided himself with in the chaise. He was thinking 
of Dubourg, and was astonished that he bad heard nothing of him. 
Tbe travellers had reached a distance of nine leagues, and were pro- 
ceeding on a fine wide road, where there was extremely little chance of 
any unpleasant accident. 

*' All of a sudden the noisy whip of a postillion announced the i^ 
proacfa of other travellers. Frederick looked round and perceived a Ittofc 
OfrTine behind them going at a tremendous rate. Tbe noise, as it ncsred, 
iodieated that it was every moment on the point of reaching, and woald 
not be long before it actually passed them. A cloud of dost covered 
both vehicles, but tbe road was too wide to render it necessary to draw 
on one side. Nevertheless, at the moment when they were expecting 
to be passed, the berline came in contact with their carriage with sncb 
a shock that the chaise was overturned into a ditch, in which M. Me- 
nard, who had been thrown out of the carriage, was rolled, crying oat' 
with all his might. 

' '* The berline stopped ; and the postillion of the chariot begao <s 
abuse the offending postillion with every possible term of reproach sttd 
ebniempt for having run foul of him on a road where three carrisget 
might go abreast with the utmost ease. The other driver contented 
himself with a hearty laugh, which could not fail to augment the wiath 
of his antagonist. Frederick, who had suffered no injury, went ap to 
M. Menard to see what was the matter. He was more alarmed thso 
hurt: he felt himself all over, adjusted his wig, and never ceased repeat- 
ing that his fall would injure his digestion. 

'Mn the meantime the driver of the berlin got down from his horse, 
and after having spoken to the person whom he drove, came forward, bat 
ih hand, to the travellers, who were still in the ditch, and apok^^hiflS 
iter his awkwardness, gave them to understand that the Baran LmM* 
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FolDilit Pdatib i>f Ram abd of Saiid(MDair« bM^ p€vmmoa to dobmi 
and infomi himself of their coaditioa^ and to om&t th^ii all such as8iaa«^ 
abce as laid in his power. 

" On hearing ihe postillion pronounce the names and titles of the 
traveller, M. Menard began to hurry out of the ditch, and extract the 
frill frotd bis waistcoat^ which his fall had disarranged. 

" ' Tell your Master that we are sensible of his politeness/ said Fre** 
derick, 'but it is quite unnecessary that he should trouble himself 5 I 
hope that no unpleasant consequences will ensue from the accident,' 

" * But there is something the matter with our carriage/ said M4 
Menard, * and we may avail ourselves of the offer of M. le Palatin Fota— 
Poto— Pbtiouski, in order to reach die next town/ 

" The tutor had not finbhed speaking, when the aui^poaod Pdiah 
nobleman, leaping out of his carriage, advanced towards themi with on« 
lumd on his hip, and in a swaggering manner, such as he consiiieined full 
of nobility. Frederick raised his eyes and recognised Dubpurg : he hud 
nearly burst into a fir of laughter, when .the latter preventing him by • 
sign, ran up, exclaiming — 

*' ' Surely, I am not deceivied : how extremely fortunate ! It is M* 
Roderick de Montrerille.' 

" And Dubourg threw himself into the arms of Frederick, who in hlf 
torn, feigning surprize, cried out: ' Ahl is it possible! truly — it ia 
Monsieur de Monsieur du .' 

'' ' The Baron Potoski/ (whispered Dubourg,)—' It is M. le Baioii 
Potoski.' 

'' During this recognition, which took plaee on the aide of Uie ditch^ 
M. Menard was making all kinds of polite speeches, at the same timt 
that he kept dragging Frederick by the tail of his coat into the hi^ 
road, which appeared to him a far more seendy place for p^eaenting 
kimself to a Pofish nobleman. 

"Dubourg at last turned to the side on which M. Meoard was stajudf 
ingf and addressing himself to Frederick, * Have I the honour to' see 
yonr father, M. le Comte V said he, directing the mOst gntdous of bia 
entiles upon the tutor, and assuming as much dignity as he could get up 
fof the occasion. * No,' said Frederick, * but he is a second father for 
IK; I beg to present to you M. Menard, my former tutor/ ' M. Met 
Bv^' said Dubourg, throwing into his countenance an expression of 
^dintimtion, and looking at the poor tutor as peo|^ used to look at Vol- 
ture, * what ! is this M. Menaird, of whom I have so often beard. Thfa 
pnmus inter pares of preceptors. Oh ! I shall be charmed to make hi$ 
acquaintance. Tandem feUx, M. Menard, since I at length see jrcw.* . . 

'' M. Menard was no longer bimself j this deluge of compliments on 
tke part of the Palatin of Rava and Sandomir put him into sucb a state 
^ confusion that he had by the force of bowing, nearly worked hinaself 
^kwards into the ditch again, if Frederick had not caught him ia 
tinw. 

** Dttbonrg put an end to his embarrassment by taking his band and 
pimtog it forcibly. ' What honour you do me, M. le Bwpob,' «t 
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lehgDi'staniiiiiertd OBt the preceptor: then adilreesHig htiDMSf to Frede^ 
ribk, he 9M, ' you know then the Lord Potoski >' 

*' ' Know him !* said Frederick smiling, ' why we are intimate friends 
— this dear Dubaurg and 1.* ' How ! Dobourg Y said Mmard. 

** * Yes,' cried the pretended haron — ' that is the name whidi I 
bore in Paris, where 1 was obliged to preserve the strictest MC(^mto, 
being charged on the part of my government with a secret mission of 
extreme delicacy.' ' I understand — I understand,* said Menard. ' Call 
me always, Duboorg, my dear Frederick, it was under this name that I 
knew you first, and it will be always dear to me.' 

*' While M. Menard stepped aside to examine the overturned carriage, 
Frederick said in a low tone to Dubourg, * Do you know that this 
scheme of yours was somewhat violent — you have only just missed kill- 
ing me and this poor Menard.' 'It is the fault of the ass that drove 
Jie, I had told him to overturn me in passing you, but the rascal pre- 
ferred ttimbllng you over, which is extremely vexatious, for I reckoned 
npoo getting into your carriage, and now I shall be obliged to offer yon 
mine, which is by no means the same thing. Never mind — kave it all 
to me — I already see it will be no difficult task to impose upon our poor 
friend there. But be ready to second me, and support anything you 
think may ¥rant confirmation, and above all remember that I am the 
Baron Potoski, Palatin of Rava and Sandomir» Yon had nearly spoiH 
all by calling me Dubourg; luckily I knew how to help us over that; 
but commit no more such blunders, or I shall be forced to travel without 
you, and I wirrant yqu I should not go very far.' 

^ Menard returned to announce, that the axletree of the post carriage 
was broken^ and that it would not be in a condition to proceed before 
the next morning. 

'* * Very well, gentlemen,' said Duboui^, * you will do me the plea- 
sure to get into my hcrline: we will stop at the first village, where we 
will sleep, and in the meantime the smith of the place MriU repair your 
carriage/ 

*^ This plan bdng adopted, the postillion was left to bring the car- 
riage on at foot-pace, ami our three travellers got into the beriine of the 
Polish nobleman ; it wis an old crazy vehicle, patched in every direc- 
tion, and by no means clean ; added to which, it was so ill-hung that 
at every step it gave the travdlers a considerable jerk into the air. 
' ** Frederick could tiot help smiling as he got into the carriage of the 
palatin, but Duboui^ hastened to take up the discourse, add addressing 
Mnself to Menard, who, modestly seated on the front seat, had only 
dared to cast a few stolen glances about him, ' You see,' said he, * a 
carriage which is older than we are; it belonged to my grandfather. It 
was in this very carriage that he saved Stanislas Leczinsky — at diat 
time pursued by his competitor Augustus, who was protected by the 
Czar, whilst Charles XII. stood up in bdialf of Stanislas. But yon 
know all this better than I, M. Menard, for you are a man of learning/ 
* Ah ! M. le Btfbn!' ' But to return to this carriage, it is a fEunily 
etornage — when my father quitted Cracovia in a moment of distniteoee. 
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six .millions of money and precious Holies we/e sonceakd in this modest 
berlin^j tb^y were the ruins of his fortune, with which he bad resolved 
to retire into Brittany — a country famous for its excellent milk and 
cheese.' 

^' Here Frederick, who had been obliged to bite his lips at the six 
millions, was now compelled to cover his inclination to laugh with a ifr 
of coughing, while M. Menard began to look upon the vehicle with m 
air of reverence. 

'' * You will readily understand, M. Menard,* reramed I>iilxmrg» 
wiping bis face with a silk handkerchief which he kept in his waistcoat 
pocket in order to give himself the air of a foreigner, ' You will readily 
nndersftand, M. Menard, that I feel attached to a carriage which recalls 
recollections of so honourable a character. 1 am well aware that it ia 
not fashionable, and that it might be better hung ; twenty times has my 
intendant wished to have it repainted and a new lining put into the in- 
terior, but I have always refused. This place where I am now sitting 
has been occupied by King Stanislas; that where you. are, by a Prin- 
cess of Hungary. And I confess to you, that it would pain me much 
to change this Utrecht velvet, which has had the honour to support 
these illustrious personages.' 

" ' I share your feelings in this respect, M. le Baron,' said Menardi 
who, before auite transported at the idea of travelling in company with 
two men of distinguished rank, did not know what to do with himself 
now that he found he was sitting on the seat of a Princess of Hungary ^ 
* this carriage ought to be extremely dear to 3rou-rand I ■••sure you, M. 
le Baron, that it is far from being unpleasant in its motion — on the con- 
trary, 1 find it very easy.* 

" At this instant a shock had nearly sent M. Menard on his knees 
upon his pupil 5 but holding himself by the window frame, he was at 
hist enabled to stammer out — ' Ubi plura nitcnt in carmine, non e^ 
paucis qffemlor maculis* 

" And Dubourg responded with, * Vitam impendtre vero» Frede- 
rick looked out of the window a^d coughed. M. Menard bent fe r wwl 
and said, ' M. le Baron, I have never doubted it.' 

" * Forced to keep up my incognito,* continued Dubouig> ' I hav» 
brought with me no person of my suite, and I confess to you I feel no 
want of any one. 1 detest the train, the etiquette, and the display 
which accompanies greatness: in travelling I lay all form aside; 1 am 
a man of nature, M. Menard. But, apropos, my deiar Frederick, 1 have 
never yet asked you where you are going— should I be rude in asking 
you the question ?* " 

' The answer, as may be supposed, is one that exactly coincides 
with the intentions of the Baron Potoski ; it is agreed th«t they 
shall join. The palatin of course dwells upon the pleasure which 
the company of the savant Menard will afford him in a classical 
tour, and the scheme of their voyage is settled. The first village 
at whkh the party sleep, is by uo means unproductive of adven- 
tures : the priocipti of which is the despatch of the family berline 
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in the middle of the oight^ tmder the care of its dmer : the 1 
being too happy at being rid of this expensive burthen. It was 
necessary, however, to account to M. Menard for its di8appea^ 
fnce: Dubourg got up in the night, raised the house widi the 
ery of thief, and swore that not only had the driver stolen hit 
carriage, bul^is wardrobe, and we know not how many thousand 
franks concealed in a secret case in the interior of the carriage. 
Frederick's ohaiae betiq; repaired^ the travellers make an excellent 
exchange, and proceed on their way towardi Lyons. But M. 
Menard is unluckily the bearer of the purse; according to Du- 
bourg's notions it is in wrong hands. It must not appear that 
the ralatiu of Rava and Sandomir contributes nothing to the 
conmion expenses of the journey ; he therefore hits upon a con- 
trivance to make the preceptor surrender. Having already played 
upon bis vanity, gourmandism, and other foibles, Dubourg now 
commences upon M. Menard's bodily fears. 

" ' I know nothing beyond the pleasure of travelliDg/ observed Du- 
bourg, Mt is a pity that it should sometimes be distuibed by the awk- 
ward events that so frequently derange the projects of the traveller.' 

" ^ There are a great many other engagements in life,' said Frederick, 
' that are similarly circumstanced. It is for instance a great happiness 
to be in lovej but when you imagine yourself most secure, the woman 
yau adore at the moment you would have sworn by her fidelity, betrays 
you for some new Adonis, some fortunate soldier, some brilliant wit, 
who has the art to captivate her senses. Alas ! a very slight circum- 
stance will often crumble into dust the most brilliant future. 

*' * M. de Montreville*s remarks/ observes M. Menard, ' are fiill of 
truth ; we are often greatly deceived in our expectations ; how frequently 
have I not repaired to dine at the house of a cook of the highest reputa- 
tkm, and have found the soup an entir^^ failure.* ' A philosopher,' an- 
swered Dubourg, ' supports these reverses, whether in fortune, m love, or 
In pleasure, but there are things against which all the philosophy in the 
world cannot bold out — as for example, being attacked on the road and 
assassinated by highwaymen.' M. Menard shuddered from bead to foot, 
hit face lengthened, the expression of bis eyes became anxious, and 
he turned to look upon the countenance of Dabourg, whose features he 
took care should express nothing consolatory. 

*' * These are indeed dreadful incidents for travellers, it is said, H. 
le Baron, that Italy is dangerous to traverse. You, who have travelled 
much, — you will be able to inform us.' ' Without doubt, M. Menard, 
there are highwaymen in Italy. The difference between that country 
and others is, that the roads there are most dangerous in the middle m 
the day, for the robbers are the only persons who brave the extreme 
heat of the sun. After all, if there are robbers in the Apennines, ia 
Germany, and England, unhappily they are not wanting in France— it 
is now almost as dangerous to travel there as e}sewhere.' 'How! ia 
France, M. le Baron, 1 should have thought that the roads were more 
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' Ifbn dbft't Ittmd the newipapm Omr, M^ Menlad!' VVtry 
iwdy, M. k Baroo/ ' You wpold there. Bee that the forests of Sen«rt| 
of Bondjp of FoQtainebksa^ of Villers^Cotteret eveo^ have each thdr 
bands of robbers. Ab ! my God! unhappily these rascals become every 
day more ferodous-^formerly they oontented themselves with ouly rob* 
bing you — now tbey attack you with dubs, and it is a pifece of great 
good fortune if they do ndt leave yon on the spot.' ' The devil ! The 
devil ! if I had known that, murmured Menard, casting a look of 
amdety. The travelleffS' were at that moment entering a wood. 

" ' But do not you be abrmed, M. Menard/ continued Dtnbourg, 
* the robbera ordiniortly set upon oiily the parson who is chailged with 
ike moneys he pays for all the xest; they bmd him to a tree, and strip 
him as naked as when he was boru, in order to be certain that he has 
iBOOcealed no treasure under his clothes.* * M. le Baron, this is by no 
means encouraging to me, for it is 1 who carry the traveller's purse.' 
' Ah ! \{ I had known that, 1 certainly should not have told yo«--*-I 
Ihooght it was Frederick who-^but in that case it is incumbent upon 
yim to sell your life dearly. You are doubtless well provided with 
anas.' * I never use them, M. le Baron.* Mt will be peiiiaps neces- 
sary to use them, and to make good use of them too— we happen at this 
moment to be traversing a wood where three of my friends were kaUed/ 
.' Wha^ iaikis wood, M. le Baron? Indeed, it dees look very thick !' 

*^ Menard*s eyes kept glancing with anxiety from right to left ; night 
was falling, and as it grew dariier his terror augmented. ' Drive on, 
postillion, drive on fast, faster, as fast as the horses can gidfop,* he cried, 
in a trembling voice to the post'-boy ; be, however, had received his 
instructions from Dubouig, and did not quicken his pace. Frederick 
never spoke a word, and appeared buried ih his own reflections ; and 
Dubourg had drawn his pistds from his pocket and a|)peared to be 
examining them with the utmost attention, casting fhnai time to time^ a 
glance into the woods. 

'* * Parbleu ! M. Menard,* said Dubouig, taking out of his pocket a 
diabby green pocketbook, in which he had stuck his last tavern biU of 
faie in order to give it bulk, ' here is for the moment the whole of my 
fortune. The fifteen thousand franks which remain to me for my tra* 
velling expenses are in this portfolio ; but since you have had the good 
nature to charge yourself with Frederick's funds, I hope that you will 
be obliging enough to be my treasurer also ; it is useless for two persons 
to pay at the inns, it is better that that should be your affair.' 

'' Saying these words he presented the pocketbook to Menard, who 
looked at it as if he did not know what be ou^t to do ; and although 
•flattered with this mark of confidence, he had no idea of taking tt« 

" At that very moment, a long whistle, which echoed in the wefod, 
was heard. 

" ' Oh! Oh! what in the world was that?' cried Dnbourg, rallhig 
bis eyes about him in a pretended fit of terror. * Perhaps we ai^ 
goifig to be attacked, M. le Baron.' ' Why, iTaith, I am afraid of it. 
And there is M. Frederick asleep — wake him then. — No, it b not neces- 
*ary.' 
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pivCoandly. ' Take tbem, M. Menard/ pmeeotiog to the preceptor te 
pbtok and bis pocketbook^-' tbey are cbaifed.* ^ Keep-^keep tbeai, 
tot God's sake, M. le Baron. 1 cannot take charge of this pocketbook. 
If you would have the goodness rather to — to — you understand far 
better than I how to defend yourself.* 

" And the pool* Menard draws with one hand his portfolio from his 
breast, and with the other a large purse of gold — casting on Dubourg 
the most supplicating looks.' ' In truth,' said the latter, ' I don*t know 
whether I ought to receiire it. Perhaps Fnderick will Ukt it iU thatT — 
' Oh\ no, M. le Baron, I an certain that be will approve it.' 

" ' Here are four men who are appeoachmg ua with blundobonev' 
•aid the postillion. 

*' ' Ah ! Moo Dleu, we are lost/ cried Menard. ' Do gire it me, 
give it quick/ exclaimed Dubourg, seizing the purse axkd the portfolio. 

* I see. that this is my affair.* 

'* Menard crept under the seat ; the postillion cursed and swore, and 
logged. Dubourg put his body half out of the carriage window, and 
fir^ two i^stols in the air.' Frederick pretended to wake up, the chaise 
flew like the wind, and before five minutes had expired, they were out of 
the wood. 

'* * We are safe/ said Dubourg, in aiding Menard to raise himsdf. 

* What ! is it possible, M. le Baron?* ' We are out of the wood— the 
danger is over — we have had a narrow escape. Is it not true, Frederick V 
' And the robbers, M. le Baron V ' I have killed two of them.* ' And 
I,' said Frederick, ' saw the other two take to flight/ ' Ah ! M. le 
Baron,' said Men«d, ' it was a lucky thing that you were with ns.* 

" The party arrives at the town. Dubourg was enchanted to play 
the part of treasurer, and commenced his oflSce by sliding a gold 
pieee into the hands of the postboy, in return for the whistle he had 
given so seasonably in the forest." 

Duboiirg had been clerk in a government oflSce, a place 
which he lost because be considered that he ought to do only the 
iifith part of the work of his chief, who bad five times his sftlary, 
and did nothing at all; afterwards entered a banking-house, where 
being confined from ten in the morning till ten at night, he re- 
venged himself upon delicate breakfasts, which consumed his en- 
tire salary, and disgusted his employers: after he left the bank 
various occupations fallowed, all of them, however, enlivened by 
tlie c)iarai8of 6cart£; bis losses at this game were never, however, 
tery great, for they only amounted to all be had. Occasional 
remittances were extorted from a benevolent aunt in Brftanfiy> 
whom he had persuaded that he was married and bad children. 
Nay ! diree at a birth, and a sick wife. From all this it is to be 
inferred, that the possession of poor M. Menard's purse and 

E>rtfolio was a new epoch in Dubourg's life. Intoxicated. nWi 
s riches, he ordered all things after a more splendid style tlotii 
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even a^pfthitra of Retitttigbtbe etpected toJi^Benrecl.' M» Me<^ 
navd^s iK^eak points were truty a faibie^e for rank and bis om'H 
stomach; both these appetites were gratified to the utmost of his 
hopes; his face shone with content when he saw his dinners; his 
joy was only tempered by the gravih^ of his own grJvity, and the 
profound veneration he entertained for the palatin. 

Extravagant living was not the only. folly into which the sup- 
posed Potoski fell when they arrived at Lyons; he determined 
to throw off his incognito, and promenade in a foreign costume 
ID all the conspicuous places oJf the town» arm-in-arm with his 
faithful Menard, who by his constant interpellations took care to 
inform the by-standers and observers of the rank and title of his 
friend. The attention of some sharpers is roused; Dubourg re* 
ceives an invitation from one of the principal personages of the 
ncughbourhood, which he does not fail to ac$!ept : a scene of great 
but untranslateable humour occurs, in which the poor palatin is 
stripped at the 6cart6 table of his last farthing, and finally turned 
out of the house. Dubourg, a person of infinite ingenuity, is not, 
as may be supposed, a person of conduct, or of great penetration ; 
of the manners of persons of high rank he knows even less than 
Menard, and in his way is almost as easily tak^n in. His distress 
at having been robbed of the whole travelling funds of the party 
may be easily conceived : poor Menard is imposed npon by ano- 
ther story, and is persuaded to combine in a fiction, in order to 
draw an additional supply from Frederick's father; while, in the 
mean time, the Baron Potoski, it is agreed, shall write for a supply 
to his intendantin Cracovia. It would be endless to describe the 
ludicrous situations into which the vanity and impudence of Du- 
bourg, and the credulity and gluttony of Menard, involve both 
themselves and those they come in contact with. The adventures 
at the house of M. Chambertin are perhaps richer in food for 
laughter, than any other part of the whole fifty-five volumes; but 
they unfortunately turn in some measure upon accidents of a kind 
to be veiled from the general eye. They end, however, as usual, 
in the destitution of Dubourg, who loses every thing at play, and 
moreover encounters a Paris creditor, who had served him with 
dinners too long not to know him well. Aa escape is suddenly 
effected from an evening entertainment in silk stockings, and poor 
fat Menard is dragged over the country on foot, under the idea 
that his friend the baron Is pursued by Turkish emissaries, em- 
ployed by the Porte to assassinate the intended ambassador. 
While this pair are pursuing their adventures in the fields, Frede- 
rick is tranquilly employed at a distance in making love, in a kind 
of Aroadia of the author's own invention ; so that the poor tutor is 
left to bis fate, and he is at length persuaded by tlw baron to ac- 
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cept with htm a l«n|^<Nr»iy esgpipMMi^ A^ 
phjen, where he end Potoaki peraooete two d the fiiat ooiert 
acton oC Warsaw. Menard, in ail these follies, fortifies himself in 
his idea of the rank of his companion, and is just descending the 
staircase of the inn, his fat person arAmged in an oriental dress 
and green turban, (in which the manager usually played Ma- 
homet,) to perform the part of Theseus, when he is encountered 
by Frederick's father, the grave Count de MontreviUe, who, by the 
frequent demands of money made upon him by bis son, had begafi 
to suspect that something was wropg, and bad come in search ef 
the travellers. 

*' Ascending the staircase, he foand himself face to face wHb Menard, 
who was coBung down, migcsticaUy declaiming, 

' La fortune d mes vcemx ee$se d^itrt oppoUe, 
Madame, et dam voi hras met •...'" 

The old gentleman raised bis head on bearing die voice of 
Menard, regarded him for some moments with surprise, and at 
length cried out, '^ Is it possible ! Is this M. Menard that I see 
under this costume?" Menard stared at the traveller, and was 
thunderstruck at the apparition of his pupil's father. The 
Count, seizing him roughly by the arm, pulled him back into his 
apartment, and in his usual caustic tone attacked the woe-begone 
preceptor with questions. 

y * What does all this signify, M. Menard ? What means this tnihao, 
this yellow dress, this lunatic air? Was it to act on the stage, sir, 
that 1 sent you with my son ? Did you and Frederick suppose that 1 was 
always to remain your dupe ? In fifteen days you ate and drank tbe 
eight thousand francs which I put into your bands.' — ' No, sir, we 
did not eat and drink them.* — ' Silence, sir } I was willing to par- 
don this first folly : I sent you more money, and after some time 1 fiixi 
that my son is still at Grenoble ; that be is making tbe tour of Eun^ 
in Dauphiny — I leave Paris, I go to Grenoble — you are not to be found. 
I ransack the environs in vain ^ at last it is here that I find you, in this 
attire ! I did not expect it, I confess. But my son, where is be f is be 
also play-acting.'—' No, M. le Comte.'— * Where is he then? speak.*- 
' He is lost, M. le Comte.'— ' Lost ! what do you mean ?*<— ' That 
18 to say, M. le Comte, that he has only lost his way.' — ' Remember, 
sir, that it was to you that I confided my son.' —' We will find bin 
again, my lord, M. le Baron Potoski is about to send off couriers to all 
the courts of Europe to seek him/ — ' The Baron Potoski ! who is be ?' 
— ' He is a Polish nobleman, a young man of great knowledge, tbe 
Palatin of Rava and Sandorair,' &c. 

Of course the murder is soon out, and the farce of Doboutg 
pretty nearly at an end. A translation, much less a few detached 
and abridged scenes, can give but a fiaint notion of the general 
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«ffBct of « work imeommoiily i#dt f astahied in all its parts of 
kamour by our French SmoUetl. 

Perhaps the most truly pleasing of all these rooiances is Andri le 
Savoyard: it is the least dramatic, and with the exception of die 
character of Bossignol, the layman or attitudiaer for the artists, 
the least lively of our author's writings ; but it is full of trutli, and 
breathes an air of purity and innocence. The satire is chiefly 
confined to the ridicule of an imbecile count, a model of selfish- 
ness and impotence. He has married, against her inclination, a 
beaatifiil and amiable woman, whom he persecutes with atten* 
tioiis by no means acceptable. She leads him a perpetual chase» 
from Paris to a country seat, and from home to the houses of her 
friends, in a manner which reminds the reader of the perpetual 
efforts of the wretched little lord, in the ' Memoirs of a Lady of 
Quality,' contained b Peregrine Pickle, to gain possession of his 
wife. With this exception, and the one already named, the 
plozing rogue Rossignof, the novel is chiefly illustrative of virtue 
iQ humble life, of mountain purity maintaining its candour, even 
in contact with the impurities of city life. It is well known that 
Savoy furnishes Paris with its chimney-sweepers, and that Savoy' 
ard is now in fact become synonymous with ramoneur, Savoyards 
also perform in that capital the duty of commissioners, or porters 
aad message*bearers, as the Auvergnats carry water, and the 
Swiss cantons supply the hotels with the concierges or door^ 
porters — all alike, we believe, celebrated for their integrity, and 
the faithful discharge of the confidential commissions with which 
they are frequently entrusted. Andrew the Savoyard and his little 
brother, mere children, set oflF after the manner of their country 
from a cottage in the mountains of Savoy, to seek their fortunes 
in the capital of France, and this novel is the history of their re- 
spective adventures, for their fortunes are different. They are 
separated by a ridiculous circumstance in a crowd, on their arrival 
in Paris, and having no means of tracing each other, they are only 
brought together after their respective fates are fixed in life. The 
history of Andrew opens with this pleasing scene, told in the 
words of the hero, who speaks throughout : 

" The snow was falling in large flakes : the highways were covered 
with it, and it almost blocked up the bye-paths among the mountains, 
and the roads often running on the edge of a precipice, which surround 
the little town of rH6pital, not far from Mont Blanc. 

" Our cottage stood near a road, from which the stormy weather hail 
drtren all passengers for several days, llie snow was already a foot 
^ecp on tbe earth -, nevertheless, neither I nor my brothers bad a thought 
<>f seeking shelter. 

^* I was ruling a^ the foot of a rock, and I ielt as comfortable as if it 
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IhuI been oD^a gvatny btok : aiy littk bands wece maaiiCwtitfing mom* 
balls and discharging them at my broihen* who In tbeir turn attacked 
oe with similar waapoM. Pi«rre» croacbing in the boUpw inade by 
tbe road, only showed himself now and then, taking pains in the 
mean time to level his aim with great accuracy, and then immediately 
concealing himself. Jacques ran from side to side without stopping, 
except to pick up the materials of his balls, and then darting them at us, 
stole out of the way. 

'' \VhsX delight was there when any of us happened to bH : what 
cries of joy when Jacques, as he was making off, received a ball on bis 
back : when Pierre, at tbe instant that he popped np bis little wbite 
bead from his biding place, caught the ball in bis fisce, over which tbe 
snow would break in a thousand atoms. Tbe conquered joined his 
laugh to that of the conqueror : victory aerer cost a tear. How could 
we be cold ? we were so happy, and at an age when happiness ia so 
pure — for it is mingled neither with the recollections of the past, nor 
fears for the future. 

" Already had the voice of our mother more than once reacbed us, 
warning us to come in : directly, was the answer of all of us. But just 
at the moment of regaining home, some fresh snowball from one or 
other of us would renew the war ; the attack was recommenced on all 
bands, and cries of joy, bursts of laughter, made our mountains echo 
again* Our feet were half dead with cold, our little red numb bands 
could scarcely take up and compress the snow which afforded us our 
pastime — nevertheless we never could prevail ourselves to return to the 
fireside of our cottage. 

" But when the approach of night at length compelled us to quit our 
sport, we would enter all three, blowing, and panting, and glowing with 
pleasure ; and run and pop ourselves down in the great chimney comer 
by the side of the fire, before which our father sat in his large chair, 
whibt my mother was moving about in the large kitchen, the only room 
of the house, preparing the soup for our evening raeaJ, all the time 
scolding us for having come home so late. 

*' * See how they are covered with snow ! To stay so long in the rotd 
in such weather as this. Hum ! tbe vagabonds : when they once get 
set in to play, there is no making them hear.' 

" 'Don't scold them, Marie,* our father would say, drawing us 
towards him, ' don*t scold them ; they amuse themselves 5 they are 
happy. Why seek to trouble their little pleasures V ** 

The tranquillity of this peaceable family ia one evening during 
a storm interrupted by cries of distress. Tbe good man, though 
suffering from the effects of a recent fall, rushes out to render 
assistance, and arrives in time to guide tbe carriage of the Corate 
de Francornard from a precipice covered with snow, over whidi 
the postillion was unconsciously leading it The carriage bad 
suffered some injury, and the great man was glad to take refuge 
under a roof. He had with him his valet, and an infant child 
of great beauty that had slept through the accident, and was 
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brougbt into the cottage in that state. W^ liave already dpoken 
of the Gorhte : an extract will cotivey the arithoi's conception of 
this character. It is little Andr6 who speaks, after having exa-^ 
mined the strangers; he thus describes the Comte. 

" He might be about fifty-five years of age ; of small s 
meagre and sickly: though travelling, be wore no boot 
(according to him) bad so shrivelled the calves of his le 
DO traces of them remained. His face was long, as also ! 
in the profile was sufficiently broad to shelter the person w 
his arm from the wind. His complexion was yellow j c 
was covered with a patch of black taffetas, fixed tbei 
passing round the gentleman's head, without, howevei 
slightest resemblance to the God of Love. The remai 
black, and lively enough : forced to do the duty of two, 
allowed it no repose, and rolled it incessantly from right i 
bis countenance was graced by a contemptuous sneer, wh 
babitual expression of it. He had a short tail, which hi 
all the movements of his eye in front.'* 

At the sight of the lovely little child, the boys bad exclaimed 
with pleasure, but Andrew says no cry of admiration escaped 
them on viewing the countenance of this? gentleman. 

" The stranger surveyed the interior of our cottage with an air of dis- 
satisfaction. • Have you no other room where I can rest myself at a 
distance from all these little brats ?* said he to my father, casting a look 
of impatience on mc and my brothers. * No, sir, this large chamber is 
the entire of our abode.* * Chamber! do they call this a chamber V 
oiottered the gentleman, looking at his valet, who had just taken off 
bis cloak, and answered every thing he said with a respectful smile. 

'''Let roe see -, where shall I put myself, for I suppose I must put 
myself somewhere. Must I not ? Champagne.* ' Most undoubtedly, 
nay lord, the place is not worthy of you ; but it is not the poor people's 
fault/ ' You are right, Champagne ; the place is not worthy of me j 
but since there is no other — * 

" ' Oh, if the gentleman would like to be alone,' said my mother, 
' there is besides a garret above, where we keep our winter provisions j 
there is plenty of fresh straw.* 

'* ' A garret ! straw ! for me ! Tell me. Champagne, did you hear 
this woman j really this is too good !* 

" And the gentleman rolled his eye from right to left, and tried to 
look piercing. Although I was behind him, I could tell the motion of 
bis eye by that of his tail. 

*' ' These peasants, my lord, are not aware to whom they have the 
honour of speaking.*' — ' Certainly they don*t know. Let us see. Give 
n»e a chair, on which I may be able to sit down.* 

" ' I have but this large chair, sir,* said my father, putting forward 
|be seat in which he ordinarily sat: whilst my mother, holding hiifi 
oy the jacket, said to him, in an udder tone, ' But it's thy cbair« 
Georget ; where are you to sit,, and you so lame V 
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''Uj fiittar twnetf nmod and nmdt Ut a tigk to be cHaiil ; tte 
oheyed with rdvctwieey for neither the tmie nor the maaneis of the 

Itranger disposed her to put herself out of the way for hun» 

" * No easy chair/ said he, spreading his spindle legs before the fire» 
and warming bis fingers loaded with rings. ' How ill these roads are 
kept ! I most write to the prefect of thb department : ah, by the bye, 
tell me, my good man, when you came up to my carriage as it was 
floundering in the snow, why yon cried out to the postillion to stop ; what 
was that for V * Because he was going towards a precipice, which the 
snow concealed from him : a few more turns of Uie wbed, and yoa 
would all have perished.' ' How ! what ! 1, the Comte de Franoomard, 
I die in that manner — rolled into a hole. How extraordinary ! I say, 
Champagne, can yon conceive that? Dost thou understand to what 
danger I have been exposed } and I was sleeping tranquilly in my car^ 
riage all the time, surrounded with perils : by Jove, if that is not con- 
rage, I am an ass.' ' My lord always shows courage.' ' You are right. 
Champagne, I am always so ; but I hope this last tndt vriU be dted in 
the history of my life. This is now at least the tenth time that it has 
happened to me to be asleep at the moment of danger. Yon remember 
when my hotel caught fire. I was in a profonnd steep while one entire 
chimney was bnmt down, and if 1 had not been roaaed, I was capable 
of sleeping in that manner till morning, while every body dte was run- 
ning away. I 8ay> Champagne, I call that Jong frmdJ * That is pre- 
cisely, my lord, what all the world admires in your character.' . .... 
' Sir,' said at last my father, approaching the gentleman, * your postil- 
lion is still in the road.' ' Well, and what then ? it^s his business to be 
in the roads-— the vagabond who was going to overthrow us : he deserves 
to be severely punished.' ' He ran the same risk himself, sir.* ' Ah, you 
think so, my friend. I say, Champagne, this Savoyard has the impu- 
dence to compare my existence with that of a postillion.' 'My lord, 
these are people of a condition not to understand you.' ' You are right, 
this sort of persons live and die like marmottes — without having a 
thought of a distinguished kind. However this may be, I must set off 
as soon as possible. I am not able to remain long in this spot ; there is 
a description of odour here capable of suffocating a well-bred person. 
Champagne, go with this Savoyard to examine the carriage: see if 
there is any thing broken : let him put it into the right road ; and as 
soon as day dawns we will be o6F. 1 do not choose to adventure myself 
by night in roads covered with snow.* ' Reckon upon my attention, mj, 
lord.* 

Champagne returns with the Savoyard — 

** ' Well, Champagne, — what of my carriage?* asks the little gende- 
man, without looking at my father. ' Oh, there is not much the matter, 
my lord, a screw broken ^ the postillion says it is a mere nothing.* 'I 
slMl certainly not again get into a carriage where a screw is wantii^ 
than tiie wbe«l may eome off and we be overturned on the road. Tte 
poftfllion langhs at that, for he is on honebadu That which is braked 
be mended, and 4hit iaifaediately. Kxt there no amitbf in^hil 
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I fdnrtiry of 70111^8?* ^ Sir/ said ny father, ' k is tr«e there is a 
mm who shoes horses and works at carriages > hat he lives at the other 
end of the parish.' * Let him live with the devil, if you like> bat I mast 
have him.' 'Tia a long way off, and the roads are in such a state, and 
in the night .....' ' You ought to be as much used to run over the 
sDow, as I am to wear a sword. With a great pole like that, you ought 
to be able to keep yourself up any where. But you are afraid probably V 
' No, Sir, no. I gave no proof of that when at the hazard of my life 
I ttopped your horses on the edge of the precipice.' ' True, most as- 
suredly, my good man, I shall recompense you for it 3 but I must abso^ 
lately have a smith.' 

^ My father prepared to set off, when my mother ran and threw her- 
self into his arms. ' My dear Georget ! do not go out such a night as 
this; you are already ill — the road is dangerous— to-morrow, as soon as 
it is light, it will be time enough to seek some one.* 

" ' To-morrow,' said the stranger, * don't think of it, good woman ! 
to-morrow, and then I should be obliged to stay a part of the day here* 
No, no, I must start at daylight. Do not keep your husband ; fear 
ootbhig ; I answer for him, and i'faith, I have done far different things 
myself; I, who have skated for whole hours on basins three feet deep 
of water, &c.'" 

Of course the poor mountaineer does the great little man't 
behest : he returns wounded, with a smith, however — all that bis 
Lordship cared or thought about. On leaving the cottage, tb« 
poor people discover the miniature of a beautiful woman, the 
wife of the stranger, which bad been dropped from the neck of 
the infant. The honest people are unable to return the thing, 
for they know not whom they have bad the honour of entertain- 
ing.: but when the poor Georget dies, and ten of his little sons 
>et oat for the grand ville to seek their fortunes, the mother 
^Mnjsts it to the care of Andrew, with instructions to restore it 
to the gentleman whose property it was, when he should en^ 
counter hioa in the great city, lliis little circumstance is turned 
to account in the history of his adventures. 

Of M. Dupont, the flourishing Paris grocer, who gives his 
Qsme to one of the novels at the head of this paper, we never 
tbiuk without associating the idea of Liston. His good nature, 
his simplicity, his vanity, bis timidity, his ridiculous taste in dress, 
liis awkward activity, and to crown all, bis utter unconsciousness 
of not beinff as fine a fellow, and as loveable an object as any in 
Paris, would all meet an admirable representative in our inir 
loitable comedian. What enjoyment the people would have in 
Us dancing at Romninville, with his sounding seals and walcl| 
c^lttiii, and his pockets full of crown-pieces, making together a 
little tambourin accompaninieBt, and bia coat of skyblue : or at 
tha scene of hit marriage festival, when he unluckily dons a pair 
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of over-tight tne^spressibles, and covers the accident all the ^ 
ing with his hat, to the horror of all the party ; and when again 
repulsed by his wife, and held in supreme contempt by her, after 
repeatedly finding the door locked against him, he applies to a 
magistrate, who, all the time declining to interfere in so delicate 
an aflfair, reads him certain articles of the Five Codes, which 
assure to him his privileges, and with which M. Dupont b so de- 
lighted, that in lieu of other amusements, he commits them to 
memory behind his compter. We know not how Listen would 
contrive in a farce to bring about the melancholy catastrophe 
which we can read, laughing all the time, in the novel, but which 
would look for too serious on the stage. Poor M. Dupont falls 
a victim to his ardour. He is at Marseilles, when he receives- a 
letter from his wife, informing him of a change having taken 
place in her sentiments, and adding that on his return she trusted 
she should understand her duty better than she had hitherto 
done. The impatience of poor M. Dupont leads him into the 
most extravagant measures to secure his earlier arrival in Paris. 
He breaks oil' all the business-negotiations he had set on foot at 
Marseilles, and demands the speediest conveyance possible for 
Paris. He starts with a chaise and four and courier, and pur- 
sues his route night and day. making at all the inns no secret of 
the object of his mission. He conceives that by telling he is ia 
such haste because he is going to sleep with his wife, that all the 
world will * speed the parting guest.' Presently, however, seeing 
that the courier is always in advance, the brilliant idea strikes 
him, that he should get on faster on horseback. On the spot, he 
purchases horse, saddle and bridle, and the courier's boots, and 
though he had never before bestrode a horse, he did not hesitate 
to gallop off at the greatest pace his beast was capable of: un- 
happy M. Dupont! he kills his horse, and breaks his own neck in 
a stone quarry, and sleeps — not with his wife — but with his 
fathers. 

A journey with so fatal a termination is certainly not a subject 
for f^rce; nevertheless, there are incidents on this invaluable 
expedition, which would afford materiak for a genius like that of 
Liston. Such, for example, as the inconsistency of a cockney 
grocer travelling en milord with his four horses and courier ; and 
die disappointment of the innkeepers, who had prepared their best 
entertainment for the great man, and then find an odd figure cS 
a tradesman roll out of the carriage, who, utterly unconscious of 
his grandeur, accepts all the civility of his host as his ordiuary 
reception of travellers, and prefers sitting in the kitchen, eating 
an apple-pie and bread and cheese, while the horses are cban^iagy 
to the magnificent repast upon which the cook had been totting 
for hours. 
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tt IS not improbable tbat M. Dupotit had already been con- 
vMed into farce on the French stage, though we are not aware 
of the fi^ct. Jean, and the Laitiere de Mordfermeil, have both 
been metamorphosed into charming vaudevilles, in which the 
London public have had the double opportunity of seeing these 
new. editions of two excellent novels, and thei rare acting of Lafont 
and Jenny Colon. 

We have already spoken of M. and Madame Moutonnet; 
they are a model of that common pair of domestic animak, the 
ted husband and imperious wife, and if we could draw them wkh 
the Same effect that Paul de Koch has done in all the~ leisure of 
foiir volumes, we would quote them for a couple of as* truef 
o?igiBals as ever were created in an inventor's brain. An extract 
Miy ti^ least amuse, though it cannot convey the impression com- 
municated by the long intimacy procured by the perusal of the 
entii^ woit ; for it is as true of the writings of Paul as of some 
others, that his portraiture is so lively that each of his novels adds 
to many acquaintance to our stock. 

*' M^Eastaehe Mooiemiet is' a rich lace merchant of the Rue St. 
lfarCin,.a man highly. respected io the commercial world, for no bill of 
his has ever beenprotested, and he never failed to pay his debts when 
Aey were due. for thirty years that he has been established in busi- 
aete, ke has invariably occupied himself in his concerns from eight in 
tiie morning tfiU ei^t in the evening. He himself k^s his own ledger 
«M dmy-beok, Madame Moutonnet undertakes the correspondence, and 
manages all negotiations. The details of the shop and the till are con- 
Msdloaft <4d cldrk and to Mademoiselle Eugenie Moutonnet. 

^ M. Mcfolofinet i»not, as mav have been suspected, in the habit of 
•MM&atiding in his own house — it is his wife who acts, orders, disposes, 
and nries alk When die is in a good humour, (which is rare,) she 
peradis her husband to go out after dinner to take his half cup of coffee, 
on oonditiott that he frequents the cafe at the comer of the Rue Man- 
amtdif because there tb^ give large lumps of sugar, and M. Moutonnet 
always brings away three ^r his wife. 

^ 0» Sunday, dinner is fixed a little earlier, in order to have time to 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries, or in the Jardxn Turc. Parties of 
pfeasute krtotbe country are very rare, and only take place on extraorcii- 
m»y occasions, such, fbr instance, as the birth-days of M. or Mdme 
Mautomiett ^ 

" TUs regular life does not prevent the fat lace merchant from consi* 
dering himself the happiest of roanldnd : so true it is, that that which 
waaries one person to death makes the happiness of another. M. Mou- 
•oaoel was bom with simple and peaceful tastes — to be led, to be guided 
hfte an inhiat, was with him an absolute want. M. Moutonnet was in 
BO fear of being led away by his passions, for he bad none ; all he knew 
in die worid was trade, and obedience to the orders of his wife. 

** Madame Moutonnet had passed her fbrtietli year, but it is under- 
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stood that she is nerer to he more than thirty-six years of age* She 
was Dever pretty, but she is tall, and her bushi^d is persuaded that he 
laas a magnificent creature for a wife. She is' not a coquette, but she 
conceives herself entitled to universal preference over all other women by 
her beauty and her sense. She never loved her husband ; Devertheless, lif 
he had been unfaithful to her for a moment, she would have torn his eyes 
out, not because she bad any kindness for him, but she stood up for her 
rights in all things. 

« * • • • 

** St. Enstache, M. Montonnet's biitii<^y, was an epoch impatiently 
expected in the house of the lace merchant. On that day aU was in 
motkm at M* Moutoonet's : his wife even permitted the household to 
wear a smile — Eugenie learned a new song, which she sung to her d«r 
papa as she offered him a purse she had worked, or a clasp for his nap- 
kin, or a snuff-box, and the good Moutonnet never received the litUe 
present from his daughter without feeling the tears spring to his eyca. 

" Madame Moutonnet also presented her birth-day gi^^ but as order 
and economy ruled all her actions, her offering usuaUy consisted in pairs 
of stockings, pocket handkerchiefs, and waistcoats. Whatever the gift 
might be, M. Moutonnet was transported, enchanted : if his wife had 
given him a pinch of tobacco, he would have manifested the same de- 
light. The good man had his own reasons for appearing always satis- 
fied. 

** M. Bidais (ihe clerk) gave nothing : he reserved his little savings 
for the day of Sainte-Barbe, the birth-day of Madame Moutonnet : the 
old foreman was^a courtier, for all the time he was complimenting 
the husband, he had the address to speak of nothing bnt the Tirtues and 
graces of the wife. 

" By way of recompense, he was allowed to join the ooimtiy 
party, and it was he who was commissioned to carry the two emmneos 
Daskets filled with provisions, because Madame Moutonnet, not wishiag 
to leave her house without any person in it, since she had heard of some 
robberies in the quarter, did not now permit her maid-servant to acooiB- 
pany them. This threw poor Bidais into despair : he groaned over bis 
burthens, and the perspiration beaded his face all along the road, bend- 
ing under the weight of bis baskets, and not daring to utter the sligbttst 
complaint, but on the contrary, whenever Madame Moutonnet happeaed 
to Ipok in that direction, trying to appear alert, and even firolicaome. 

*' On the day before the eventful birth-day, Madame Moutonnet, who 
undertook the task of inviting the persons who suited her, and after- 
wards condescended to inform her husband of what she had done, stop- 
ped her husband after dinner as he was folding his napkin, and the deu 
man was about to return to his ledger. 

" ' Monsieur Moutonnet, to-morrow is St. Eustache,* (said Msdame 
Moutonnet, speaking almost good-huau>uredly.) ' Bah ! you do not lay 
so/ answers the laceman, attempting to appear astonished^ althonghfortk 
last eight days he had every morning been to the. barometer to aseeitan 
whether it would be fine weather on his bir^-day. 

<^ < Is it possible that we are near the twentieth ?' 
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** * Yes^ sir, since to-day is the niocleeDlh of SepteaAer.' ' Yon are 
right, my wife/ ^ 1 never forget these occasions, I, sir/ ' Yoa jw» 
extremely kind, Madame Moutoonet -, you Iinow I never forget the Si. 
Barbe, either, my heart/ ' There is no question of the St. Barbe, sir, 
it is St. Eustache we shall celebrate to-morrow/ ' True, my wife/. ' I 
have arranged a party of pleasure to the wood of Romainville ; does that 
suit you, sir ?' * How ! my life, suit me, it delights, it transports me ; 
the wood of Romainville — I have always loved it, you know ', Ce boi$ 
ckarmant pour les amans.* 

** * There is no question of lovers, M. Mootonnet, you are always so 
ridicukMls !* * My wife, it is St..Eustaehe that produces this eieot/ 
' H<^ your tongue, sir.' A glance of severity gaive M. Mouto&net to 
understand that his daughter was sitting near him, and might hear him j 
the dear creature held his tongue, and his wife oontinuea — 

*' * I have invited a large company for to-morrow | I lu^ve tried to 
make an agreeable selection among our friends, and I think you will l^e 
satisfied with my choice/ * My wife, you know that I always am — ' 
' Permit me to speak, M. Moutonuet — if you interrupt me every instant 
we shall never come to the end,' ' Tru^e, true, my wife/ * This is the 
manner in which I have made up our party, first, us three and M, 
Bidais. I do not take Jeanneton, because 1 do not wish to leave the 
booee alone. M. Bidais, besides, will carry the baskets : you know 
that that will amuse him.' ' Yes, Madame,' said the old derk, trying 
to smile in wder to conceal a griAiace, which the word baskets had pro- 
duced among his features. . ■ f 

" ' 1 give you notice, M. Bidais, that they will be somewhat heayy to* 
morrow, for there will be a good many of us, and excepting bread and 
wine, which we shall purchase from the keeper, all will be to be carried/ 
' And perhaps I shall be able to relieve him now and then,' said M. 
Moutonnet. ' No, no,' ' said Madame Moutonnet, * No, sir, I shall 
not listen to that ; I do not choose that on the day of your fl&te yon 
should fatigue yourself all the morning, yon would be good for nothing 
the rest of the evening/ * True, true, my wife,' " &c. 

La Maison Blanche, though one of his works of which the 
author himself is most proud, is not one which has given us most 
pleasure. It approaches too nearly to the veritable romance, and 
the pedantic schoolmaster who performs the part of jnimo birffb 
is a failure. The really successful efforts of the author are in the 
character of Robinet, the pompous government clerk, proud on 
£10 per annum, who becomes heir to a considerable property, 
the real extent of which of course he is as unable to value as he 
b to make a judicious use of it. Nothing will serve him but a 
chateau, and an estate, and a name. His notary quickly supplies 
him with these luxuries in exchange for his rentes. He buys an 
old ruinous castle in Auvergne, and marries into a miserably poor 
(amily of noblesse in a neighbouring town. ^Hie amusement is 
in seeing the effects of their insolent assurance and pride upon 
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tbt weMt mnid of the parwtim: iht wkole hmiy qiiarttr.diesi- 
tehF68 ypbn the unimppj Robittet — take posfession of bis pro- 
perty, And discbarge his aervaots. At the sUgfaleat supposed 
sign of opposition (in (act, Robinet makes none, be is too proud 
of his connexion,) the old marquis, bis father-in-law, threatens the 
trembling clerk in the gallant style of Lewis. XIV. '. Do so and 
so, or remember it is with me that your business will be/ Poor 
Robinet, (or de Rochenoir, as he is called after his cfaateau,][ 
submits till he is ruined, when be makes his escape, and is ulti- 
mately found walking about Paris^ with bis hxmis in tha pockets 
of bis impoU de fropriiUun^ trying to get reinstated in his old 
place of clerk. 

Frire JacqiM, though not a merry novel, is worthy of the 
author, for it is utteriy a picture of everyday life, together with 
frequent indications of a keen perception of character. It is the 
history of two brothers — a favourite and a neglected child : the 
name of Jacques, it seems, is not in estimation witli the ladies 
of France: Jacques, however, was so named after his godfather^ 
but his mother never relished either him or his name ; he felt the 
preferf nee in favour of his elder brother, an amiable but a weak 
boy, and left his home. 

Long after thia indiscreet step, tfud the decease of his {larents, 
he returns; his brother having married a lady of fortune, and 
desiriiig to live in the country, takes occasion to purchase die 
boQse jn which his parents had Kved, and where his infancy had 
been spent. He is examining his new purchase with his bride^ 
and het mother, when they perceive through the iron bars of the 
gate at the bottom of the garden, a head, all whiskered and 
' bearded like the pard,' garnished with a huge scar, and gazing with 
great earnestness upon the house and grounds. This is the fUfr; 
awa^ Jacques, just returned from a long and arduous military 
service: a recognition afterwards takes place between bin and 
bis brother, who, still remembering the affright of the ladiea» and 
all tbeir talk of banditti and ruffians, hesiuilte at receiving him 
and introducing him to his wife* Tbe honest and manly bwt of 
Jacques revolts at his brotber^s want of affection, and retreats 
from his presence with disgust* From dus point of tbe stofy» 
opposite indeed are the fates and fortunes of the brotbers as of 
their characters ; weakness and ambition conduct the one to the 
gailies, while the sturdy whiskerandos remains an honest citiaeo» to 
protect his family, and keep up his name* 

Georgette, ou la Niice du Taielliom, and Gusteve, esi k Maur 
vme Sujei^ute clever novels; but we should wiilinffly leave them 
out of the collection of the works of Paul de KocA, for they are 
extevagant and dissolute. The author was yonog mod ardent 
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when he wrote thetn; be consulted 8tni|ily his geutus, bad lktla> 
experience, and set probabititj at defiance. Oeorg^te is in foct 
the history of a woman who sets the world at defiance, and pur- 
sses the fleeting pleasures, from the penalties of which jouth and 
beau^ for a time protect her. It is truly a sad and degradk^- 
picturey not unredeemed by talent, but too warm in colouring to 
effect tbe^ no doubt, virtuous intentions of its author. There arei 
two characters inimitably well drawn — an accomplished villain of 
a Taiel or house-steward, Lafleur-— and his naster, a ei-^kwitit 
Jeune homme, a made-up old buck, all gallantry and fashion, 
whom a rude repulse would have shaken into a score of separate 
moraeb* 

Gustave is a pendant to QeorgeUe ; both were written when 
the memory of Piganlt Le Bmn was too fresh in the author's 
mind. It contains a good character of a veteran soldier, now be- 
come a favourite snfaject with the French reading and fday^gotng 
public. Beyond tbs, with a few livefy village intrigues, and an 
admirable sketch of a bUmchisieuse m fin^ we remember nothing 
good in Oustave. 

La Femme, le Mari, et FAmant, is the last of Paul de Koch's 
voluminoiiis compositions, and not the least amusing. It is light, 
frank, and agreeable. The story perhaps is improhaUe, but it is 
artful, and gives the author an opportunity of developing bis cha- 
racters. In them diere is nothing improbable : .on the contrary^ 
diey seem fresh impressed into the service of the novelist front 
the streets and salons of Paris. Our author has the art of distin- 
guishing character by slight strokes, which he multiplies till the 
persons of his novels start from the canvas. The charaders of 
the one just mentioned are moving with life, itom the principal 
to the most subordinate. Dubois^ with his noisy gaiety and hia 
talent at finding amusement in every thing; Johvet, and bis 
meanness; JeuneviMe, and bis unprincipled careleasness; the 
hdy of the capote pensU^ in her unconscious state .between a 
flame expiring and a new one rekindling ; down Jto die furoprU^ 
Unre, always so anxious as to the price of Dubois's dmries cqUh 
fdales; and little Ninie, with her simple frankness, not die least 
displayed in the delicate distress of the opera, when in the hearing 
of her neighbours, and to the confusion of her lover, Deligny, she 
makes a merit of her white hands, which she attributes to having 
soaped in the morning. Scenes of extravagant pleasantry are not 
wanting in the novel, and some of them are perhaps as successful 
as any of the former ones. Two incidents occur to us, which in 
die original, we defy the gravest of men to read without ostensible 
marks of delight. We allude to the imposition practised on the 
aohappy Jolivet, who is unconsciously made to escort some girls 
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of loose character, wiio are smoggKiif; wine in bladders concealed 
under their dress through the barriers of Paris, and wbo being 
aouMfled by the officers with their iron instruments, (to the utter 
horror and amazement of their protector, who takes diem for per- 
sons of condition,) flood the floor of the vdiicle with contraband 
wine : and to that other still more amusing scene, in whiiji the 
hero, compelled to go and meet his father at the diligence as he 
arrives from the country, is obliged by a singular train of circum- 
Manees to repair thither wkhout an indispewable part of his at- 
tire. An old shabby roquelanre b all that die elegant Deligny can 
procure to repair the deficiency, which, closely pinned down kr 
front and so straight that he can scarcely walk, gives rise to a 
series of delicate ^stresses as he traverses the quarter of Paris in 
which he finds himself in thk situation, and the Bureau dea Mes- 
sageries. The misery of the poor fellow is of that kind which it 
is permitted to laugh at ; and certainly, among die petits mo^ 
Artirfof life, there are not many more ludicrous than the condition 
of poor Deligny, stuck fast in a cabriolet, from which he dare not 
descend for fear he may not be able to command the requisite 
quanUty of stride. 

Before we dismiss the little library of the author's works heiqped 
up on the table before us, we must make one remark on the ex- 
traordinary dislike which the vmter seems to entertain against 
our countrymen. ' In nearly every one of his novels we meet es 
pass&rit with an Englishman, who is simply introduced to be de- 
spised. Fair satire we should not object to; our countrymeo 
are not wanting in absurdities, especially on the continent, aad 
we therefore lament that Paul should not only diow his dislike, 
but his utter ignorance of the English character. Did he know 
us better, one of two things would infallibly take place — either 
that his skilful pen would sketch some truly ludicrous and amusng 
sadres of our infirmities, and thus contribute to their cure, or thtt 
this dislike, which is now a mere ignorant bugbear, would melt 
away before a due appreciation of the many sterling and valuable 
quaiides that, without vanity, we may lay claim to, as going to 
eomf^ose a national character. 
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Art. VI L — 1. Noticias historicas de Dan Caspar Melchor de 
JovellanoSf comagradas a sus respetables Ceriizas. L M. de 
A.M. Palma. 1812. 4to. 

£• Mtmorias para la vida del Excelentisimo Sehor Don Caspar 
Melchor de Jovellanos, y tioticias analiticas de sus obras, por 
Doa Juan Agustio Cean Bermudez. Madrid. 1814. 

Amongst the Spanish authors of modem times, Jovellanos stands 
pre-eminent. Equally celebrated as a writer and as a patriot, no 
• one is more ^nerally admired at home, or better known abroad. 
Whatever may be the opinioi-i formed of the soundness of some of 
his principles, or the wisdom of some of his actions, his first-rate 
talents and his solid virtues stand confessed by Spaniards of all 
parties and denominations ; and it is his peculiar felicity that he 
has preserved his literary and moral fame untainted in the midst 
of conflicting opinions and political convulsions, of the intrigues 
of courts and the shocks of popular parties, in all which he 
largely mixed, either as the minister of an absolute king, or as the 
magistrate of a people in a state of revolution. His works have 
fotmd their way into foreign countiies, and met with approbation 
from the most fastidious critics. During the contest for the throne 
of Spain, the government of Joseph Bonaparte made it a point to 
gain him over to their side. In England, the Edbthurgh and 
Quarterly Reviews have concurred in praising him ; Dr. Southey 
has expressed his admiration of his writings and diaracter; and 
Lord Holland, besides keeping his bust by the side of that of Fox, 
is known to pride himself upon having been the friend of the 
illustrious original. Such unanimity of applause must have been 
extorted by more than ordinary merit, and we trust it will not be 
thought a proof of partiality on our part that we add our mite to 
so valuable a stock, and give our testimony to declare Jovellanos 
a truly great and good man. 

It is a misfortune of this celebrated writer that we possess no 
collection of his works. The only edition of his elegant compo- 
sitions, the Elogios, has been long out of print. Of his touching 
and eloquent appeal to his fellow-countrymen there is but one 
wretched edition. His Informe sobre Ley Agraria has been, in- 
deed, reprinted; yet of the few editions of this work, one alone is 
tolerable in point of typographical beauty or correctness. Some 
of his poetry has been published without his name. Thus the 
Spanish scholar who may feel anxious to peruse the writings of 
the best and most celebrated author of modern Spain, must un- 
dergo the trouble* of looking for them in separate collections. 
Many circumstances will account for this neglect. During the 
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latter part of the reign of Charles IV., or lei w rather say, of his 
favourite, the notorious Godoy, Prince ofth; Peace, it was almost 
treason to mention the name of Jovellanos. The Spanish revo* 
hition of 1808 removed, indeed, that obstacle, since ^ subject of 
die present article was a member of the Junta Central, to whom 
the government of Spain was entrusted. Bat those were times of 
|[reat political esu^itement, when nothing literary inspired the least 
mterest; and nothing therefore was published that did not bear 
upon the events of the day. At the restoration of peace and ab- 
solute government in 1814, the writings of Jovellanos becaine ob- 
noxious to the ruling party; for, though far from coataimng the 
sentiments of a bold innovator, still ihey were not calculated for 
the meridian of a country where the InquisitiQn bad been re- 
established. The new Spanish revolution in 18£0 was certaialj 
favourable to the publication of a collection of our author's works, 
and we wonder that it was not attempted. We cannot believe 
that the present Spanish government will tolerate the diffusion of 
principles such as are avowed and maintained in the works in 
question, and we entertain but few hopes of seeing that coUectioq 
of them which we desire and recommend, unless the foreign press 
should give us one under the superintendence of some Spaju^h 
emigrant. 

Nor has Jovellanos been more fortunate in finding a biom- 
pher to record the events of bis interesting and chequered Mfe. 
The two works which we have placed at die head of tbe present 
article cannot boast of great literary merit. The first u elo- 
quent and declamatory, but it does not say much of Jovellanos; 
It only treats of the events of his latter days, where the opinions 
he maintained, and the principles upon which he is supposed to 
have acted, are made use of by his biographer to record bis owm 
political sentiments. This little book was published in the Isle of 
Majorca, and never attained great circulation in Spain. It could 
not, however, escape the vigilance of the Inquisition, in whoss 
prohibitory edicts it was set down immediately after the restora- 
^on of that odious tribunal. The second wprk, or JUeinotrs, comes 
from a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject, since Jovel- 
lanos had been his patron in bis youth, and his friend in his n»a* 
turer years. But Uon Juan AguUin Cean Bermudez, though a 
laborious, is a very bad writer. His account of Jovellanos a a 
dull, inelegant, unphilosophical, nay, a truly ludicrous piece of 
composition. It can only be looked to as containing the dates of 
the most remarkable events in the life of his illustrious subject, 
and a catalogue of his various writings. To appreciate Jovellanos 
either as a statesipan or as an author, Don Juan AguMm Cean 
Bermudez was wholly incompetent; even for the bumUer and 
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emsier task of writing a panegyric he appears totally unfit, and 
under his clumsy hamls. El JSmar Don Caspar (as be ofiten very 
absurdly calls his hero) cuts, indeed, a sorry figure. 

Don Caspar de Jovellanos was bom in Gijon, in t|ie province of 
Asturias, on the i^th of January, 1744. He was the fourth son of 
an ancient and noble family. Having been originally destined for 
the church, he began his studies in the University of Oviedo, from 
which he was removed to that of Avila, and afterwards to that 
of jHcala^ where he entered a coUe^e exclusively intended for 
young men of noble"*^ birth. As the civil and canon law were in* 
eluded in his studies, his proficiency in those sciences suggested 
the idea of altering the future destination of the young student, 
and Jovellanos embraced the legal instead of the ecclesiastical 
profession. According to the fashion of those times, a man of his 
rank in life was not permitted to plead as an advocate; but in the 
multiplicity of the Spanish courts of law there was an abundance 
of places on the bench to be disposed of amongst ttie lawyers of 
noble birth, as soon as they left college, and underweiAt the neces- 
sary examination* Jovellanos was made Jlcalde del Crimen, or a 
member of the criminal branch of the Audiencia, ov provincial 
court of law of Seville. 

Before proceeding to his destination, young Jovellan*os was in* 
troduced to the President of the Comejo, a place then held by 
the famous Count de Aranda. This Spanish grandee* stood at 
that time in the height of his credit and power. His connections 
with the French philosophers, ovEncyclopedistes, were well known» 
from the circumstance of Voltaire's having devoted an tu-ticle of 
bis Dictuamaire Philosophique to praise him. His talents are 
thought to have been of a very high class, though a good judge 
(Madame de Stael) who knew him well, has spoken of htm as of 
a man whose mind was narrow, and whose intellect was very 
limited, but who made up for these deficiencies by the firmness 
and energy of his character. He was a reformer after the manner 
of the anslocratical and monarchical reformers of the ei ghteentb 
century; violent and despotic, a great enemy of the cler^ and 
the influence of Rome, fond of innovation, but nowise ' friendly 
to popular controul, or indeed to any sort of opposition. The 
suppression of the Jesuits in Spain and South America is an act 
highly creditable tq his abilities and courage, and though in the 
eyes of a member of a free community it must appear under the 
diaracter of a most tyrannical and unjust measure, some apology 
for it may be found in the circumstance^ of Spain, Wbere the 

* By the word noble • very different meaniug is convejed in Spun from that which 
we give to it in EagUad. It is aoroetbing like the French nobUm mderthe < 
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iHHid of despodflin tlone could destroy the migfatj fVibric and de- 
fences of an ecclesiastical establisbnient, supported on one side 
by the prejudices of the public, and on the other side mainly de- 
pending upon foreign power and influence. CoanrI de Aranda 
seems to have marked out Jovellanos for one of his new school, 
and a co-operator in his plans of reformation. It was by his ad- 
vice that the young judee ventured to lay aside that nsefnl ap- 
pendage to a lawyer's head — a wi^. No less powerful support 
than that of De Arenda was required to countenance this boM 
step ; the bolder, in as far as it presented Jovellanos under the 
dangerous form of an innovator. In truth, his innovations ex- 
tended somewhat farther than his dress and personal appearance. 
While the generality of the inhabitants of Seville were wondering 
at a judge young and fashionably attired, comely in his person, 
polite and lively in his conversation ; in short, unKke his old, 
crabbed, slovenly and morose colleagues in eveiy respect; it was 
noticed by more attentive and profound observers, that this same 
remarkable individual paid great attention to the fine arts, and 
showed the talents of a connoisseur: that he was not merely a 
lover but a cultivator of poetry — things all unusual and hitherto 
deemed improper in a man of his profession; that not contented 
with administering the law faithfully and impartially, he was 
actuated by a spirit of free inquiry, and as a consequence of all 
this, that far from thinking things as they stood to be absolote 
perfection, he thought that reform in many points was required, 
a reform moreover originating from and grounded on theoretical 
and philosophical principles. That diese considerations should 
have afforded matter of lamentation to the wiseacres of those 
times is no more than miglit be expected; that instead of their 
being a bar to the promotion of the young reformer, they mate- 
rially contributed to his advancement, is a fact honourable lo 
those \^o then governed Spain. But the continental govera- 
ments of those days were friendly to reform, and heedless of coa- 
sequences, which indeed they neither anticipated nor foresaw. 
Whether they have acted wisely, even as far as their o^in interest 
is concecneil, in retracing their steps, is a matter which time alone 
can and will decide. 

Jovellanos advanced rapidly in his professional career through 
the various mazes of the complicated system of the Spanish judi- 
cial establishment. He at last attained the quiet and dignified 
station of a member or councillor of the Council of' Military 
Orders, a strange tribunal or body, whose business it was to 
superintend all matters either judicial or administrative relatiog 
to the ni(:mbers of the four orders of military knighthood. Thus 
settled iu the metropolis of Spain, Jovellanos, during his residence 
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tfiere, became a useful member of various literary and scieatifit 
bodies, and principally of the Real Sociedad Economica Matrix 
tense de Amigos del Pais,^ an institution intended to encourage 
and promote agriculture* manufactures and trade ; institutions of 
a like nature f having been formed at that time, and at present 
adll existing, in almost all the large towns of Spain. It was in 
the bosom of that society that he read his Elo^os of the famous 
architect, Don Ventura Rodriguez, and of Kmg Charles IIL; 
and it was by command of the same body that he wrote his cele- 
brated Infomu tobre un proyecto de Ley Agraria, to which he 
mainly owes his immortal fame. An erroneous impression has 
somehow or other become prevalent respecting this work, namely, 
that the author was persecuted for the free principles nuiintaiued 
and advocated in it, whereas the fact is, that he was indebted to 
it for his subsequent elevation. 

During his residence in Madrid, Jovellanos formed a close con- 
nection with Mr. Cabarrus, a French adventurer, transformed 
into a Spanish Count of Cabarrus. This brilliant and active 
foreigner, originally a banker, had repaired to that country, for the 
purpose of making a fortune; for, as has been well remarked 1^ 
Mr. Cose, j; Spain has been, and we may say still is, the paradise of 
adventurers. The qualities of Cabarrus were more specious than 
solid; his project, against which Mirabeau wielded his pen in his 
Tounger years, a national bank (the Banco Nacional de San Carlos) 
has proved a failure, and of his other multifarious projects no ves- 
tige remains. Among his other talents he possessed that of writing 
io Spanish with great elesance and purity of idiom, so that in an 
academical contest with Jovellanos, he was found, to say the least, 
not inferior to his rival. The friendship between these two men 
became fatal to the subject of the present article, for Cabarrus 
having been entangled in some disputes with Count de Lerma, the 
finance minister, underwent a prosecution, or as some would have 
it, a persecution, his friend was involved, not indeed in the pro- 
ceedmgs, but in the loss of court favour, and he was ordered to 
proteed to his native place, a sort of dignified banishment* 

There Jovellanos remained from 1 790 down to 1 797, for we 
must not take into account some inconsiderable excursions which 
he made into the neighbouring provinces. This period of retire- 

* Rojral Madrid Society of Friends of tlie coontrj. 

t For an account of these institutions see (he article on the Present State of Spain, in 
our last number. 

X Cvxe'% Memoirs of the Spanish Bourbons.^ In our dajs (1825) we liare seen two 
French adventurers at the head of the two parties which divide Royalist Spain, and the 
fate uf that monarchy hung for a few davs upon the result of a battle between the 
forces commanded by Count D'£spagne (a French emigrant) and Besai^rcs (a French 
d«Krtcr.) 
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Dieat be devoled to aeveral useAil ohiedta: the working of cod 
mioet and the foundation of the Royal Asturian Institntion, h» 
darling preset up to the last moment of his eventful life. From 
pursuits so congenial to his habits and inclinations, be was 
snatched away, to be plunged in the stormy sea of politica, out of 
which he came a wreck in fortune, though with a considerable 
increase of personal reputation. 

Just at the moment when the subject of these pages left Madrid, 
a new meteor arose in the political horizon of Spain, to eiert Ibe 
most absolute and handful influence upon the destiniea of that 
country. Don Manuel Godoy, afterwards so famous under his 
title of " Prince of the Peace," from being the queen's paramour, 
became the king's favourite and the despotic lord of the Spanish 
monarchy. Without having seen any service, eiLcept escorting 
the king, — from a private in the life-guards, (though, like all the 

E-ivates in that corps, a gentleman by birth,) he was raised to the 
ghest xaok in the army. Without any pcevious preparation, he 
was removed from the barracks to the Foreign OflSuce, and en- 
trusted with the ministry of foreign affairs; from a private gentle- 
man he was made a grandee of Spain, of the first class, — a tide 
seldom conferr^d as a reward for services, but generally claimed 
by virtue of ancient descent, and the possession of an income 
equal to the support of its high dignity; from a man in a state 
{bordering on indigence, he was transformed into the wealdiiest 
individual in his own country. His first ministerial act was 
madly to embark in a war against the French Republic, from 
which the wary policy of hb predecessor. Count de Araada, who 
bated the revolution as an aristocrat, though he might approve of 
it as a reformer, had advised his court to keep aloof. This was the 
madness, however, of a young and inexperienced minister, which 
ought not to be too severely visited upon him, since it was an imita- 
tion of the conduct of other more enlightened statesmen, directing 
the affairs of more enlightened governments, who plunged into that 
war no less madly ^ prosecuted it no less injudiciously, and termi- 
nated it no less ingloriously. The war, anfi the peace which was 
its consequence, were equally fatal to Spain, but not so to the fa- 
vourite, who was created Prince of the Peace, a title unusual in that 
monarchy, where no other prince was known than the king's eldest 
son. The fortunate adventurer became the obj|ect of universal 
hatred. Natural talents he hardly possessed — ofinformation and 
judgment he was totally destitute — and his ruling passions wer^ 
shameless lust and sordid avarice. Yet the Prince of the Peace 
was not such a monster as popular odium has represented him. 
He was less vindictive than other favourites, only equally des- 
potic, and though not fond of being controuled, occasionally 
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partial to liberal measures. His fickle ignoraace, and vanity in 
kia. younger years led bim sometimes to aim at the character of a 
philosophical minister; his passions and selfishness soon con- 
vinced bim that it was not in bis power to be anything but astern 
despot, and the base minion of a base and ignorant court. He 
had to defend himself against enemies of a very different nature, 
for all agreed in hating him, and the means of defence he em-* 
picked were as diversified as the nature of the attacks he had to 
sustain. 

It was during one of his philosophical fits that the restleaa 
Count of Cabarrus became his favourite, and addressed a few let- 
ters to him, in which the boldest, freest, and most philosophical 
principles were openly avowed and advocated. The minister list-' 
ened to him with pleasure, and thought himself destined to act the 
part of an enlightened statesman, whilst Caburrus flattered him- 
self with having brought him over to his own views. To call 
great men to be their coadjutors, formed part of Godoy's plans 
and Cabarrus*s suggestions. Jovellanos was, accordingly, chosen 
to fin a station in the ministry* We are told, and we believe, 
that he lent himself to this project with great reluctance. Having 
arrived at Madrid, he was introduced to the favourite, and sat at 
a dinner with him and his kept mistress. The feelings of disgust 
and indignation, and the gloomy anticipations with vvhich he wit- 
aeased scenes so repugnant to his principles, are recorded with 
becoming eloquence in one of his letters. He, however, applied 
himself to the discharge of the duties of his place with honest zeal. 

Don Francisco de Saavedra had been placed at the head of the 
finance department, and, as a colleague in the same administration, 
was brought into contact, and soon after into close friendship, with 
the subject of the present article. Saavedra's character for talents 
and probity stood high ; his connection with Jovellanos raised it 
still higher; and in the latter days of an eventful life, in the midst 
of a revolution, he owed to these circumstances his elevation to 
the highest station and power, where his abilities and virtue were 
put to a sevcfre test, and found miserably wanting. At the period 
now under consideration, he coalesced with Jovellanos against the 
Prince of the Peace. The evidence of mal-administration against 
die favourite was glaring and strong ; the king was dierefore pre- 
vailed upon to dismiss mm, and Saavedra was appointed his suc- 
cessor in the Foreign Department. The moraliW of thb act on the 
part of Jovellanos may appear doubtful,, because he owed his recent 
elevation to the man whom he ruined ; yet it ought to be kept in 
view that bis duty to his king and country was paramount to 
every other consideration. We have heard it stated, that whilst 
the more questionable rirtue of Saavedra led him to spare die 
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firilen rahuster, the sterner principles of Jovellanos suggested die 
idea of crushing him altogether. Were we to admit this as a true 
statement, it may be explained in a manner creditable to the 
latter. He probably saw in the Prince of the Peace a puUk 
noisanoe, which he had been instrnmental in abating, a criminal 
whose punishment was required by justice and sound pdicj; 
whikt Saavedra perhaps considered the man he had superseded 
as a rival in his way, whom he had succeeded in removing. The 
Prince of the Peace» however, could not put so favourable a con- 
struction upon a conduct to which he had fallen a sacrifice. He, 
therefore, considered Jovellanos as a monster of ingratitude, the 
more hateful because of his reputation, and displayed, in perse- 
cuting him, a spirit of more bitter revenge dian he ever showed 
to any other of his political adversaries. 

The administration of which Saavedra and Jovellanos were at 
the head was soon dissolved. The former was superseded by 
UrquijOf a bold arrogant man, not deficient in talents, but totally 
destitute of judgment; in his theoretical principles an adept oif 
that school we now call liberal, ^et in his behaviour a courtly in- 
triguer; no less proud of his abilities than of his personal attrac- 
tions, who conceived the project, natural enough in that depraved 
conrt, of securing his own power by supplanting the Pnnce of 
the Peace in the queen's affections. After Saavedra's fail, Jovel- 
lanos did not retain his place long. His dismissal produced but 
little sensation. We must not conceal that he was not highly 
thought of as a minister. He was too unbending for a courtier, 
and, in the opinion of many, unfit for il man of business. That 
bis views were enlarged, and his plans benevolent, we may coa^ 
chide from our knowledge of his character; diat, like other literary 
men, he was ill calculated for the drudgery of office, we may 
easily believe, without any disparagement to his well-earned re- 
putation. He joyfully retired to his native province, where he 
devoted his time to his old avocations, principally to the encourage- 
ment and support of the Asturian Institution. 

The revehge of the Prince of the Peace was slow, but sure and 
terrible. The presumptuous Urquijo soon fell under the accu- 
sation of jacobinism and infidelity, because he had opposed the 
pretensions of the Romish See. Yet the favourite did not choose 
again to beicome a minister, but in a loftier strain of ambition, he 
filled the places in the administration with his submissive depend^ 
eats, and lorded over them as the king's lieutenant, or \tt us 
rather say, lorded over his own king and master. The statian 
onoe held by Jovellanos was now allotted to Marqais CaballerQ^ 
than whom a baser instrument of mischief could hardly be found 
even in that court and in those times. To this creature waQ in* 
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trasled the odious task of beiag the principal agent tn pane* 
cuting Jovellanos. A pretext was sought for. A Spanish trans- 
lation of Rousseau s " Contrat Social" was secretly circulating^ 
in a note of which Jovellanos was mentioned with praise* The 
sul^ect of these pages wrote a letter to the government, disclaim? 
iog any share in that publication. Whether this was the pretext 
laid hold of as a ground-work for the violence, used towards 
him, we do not know ; no pretext was indeed required under a 
despotic government, in a country where men were imprisoned 
without being accused, and condemned without being tned; nor 
was any reason ever assigned for the proceedings carried on against 
Jovellanos. He was seized in his bed, treated as a state criminal, 
removed from one prison to another, apd lastly shut up in a mo- 
nastery of Carthusians in the island of Majorca. From that place 
he addressed two celebrated petitions or remonstrances to the 
king himself^ praying for a fair trial. 

The bold tone which he assumed in these petitions, the scorn- 
ful manner in which, without deigning to name the Prince of the 
Peace, he clearly designated him under the denomination of ao 
infamous informer, and the principles upon which be founded 
his claims for justice, appeared something quite extraordinary in 
those days of degradation. The rage of the government was no 
less violent than injudicious; severe orders having been sent to 
deny the use of pen and pa[>er to the illustrious prisoner. In 
the state of the public mind in Spain, where opposition to an 
odious government was a sure title to the sympathy of the people^ 
where even rash folly and faction passed for virtue and patriot^ 
ism, if directed against the court, it is not to be wondered at, that 
Jovellanos,. a great writer and a virtuous citizen, punished without 
being guilty, nay, without a trial, boldly asserting his own and the 
general rights in a beautiful and energetic style, speaking out 
when all were silent, and standing up when all were prostrate^ 
should be thought a being very superior to the herd of his con- 
temporaries, and become an object of the public respect and ado- 
ration. The petitions alluded to were anxiously transcribed, manu-* 
script copies of them circulated very extensively ; to possess theia 
vrns believed an object the value of which was worth the dadger; 
aod whilst to read thenk nearly amoonted to treason in the eyes 
of tbe government, to admire them was considered to be the ddty 
of every patriotic Spaniard. 

That wretched government at last came to an end, crushed; (it 
once by foreign force and intestine commotion. While the French 
armies advanced in Spain in a dubious guise, Charles IV. was 
compelled by a p(f>pjular tuQault to abdicate the crown in favour of 
bis<€ldesl soo^Ferdinand. The. uQw.king, raised to the throne -by the 
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peofip, looked for i upport to poblic opiMoli, Mil iho«^ • dia- 
positioD to act upon liberal priDciplety b^ calling raoad his throse 
tho^ men who held the highett place in thepiihlic e8tiiQ||kiii. 
Some exceptions to this principle took (rfaoe^ and one of them 
materially aflfe^ted Jovellanoa. By betraying his own par^ and 
aiding with the prince's friendsi Marouis Caballero had been 
mainly serviceable to the revolution. The nK>b| in the heat of 
the tumnltSy tery appropriately expressed their acknowledgment 
of his recent services and their detestation of his character, by 
repeating, amongst other cries, this singular and antithetioal sen- 
tence, Viva el picaro Caballero. " Tke knave CabaUerofor ever." 
The king kept him for a few days in the administration. Am the 
exites were all recalled, Jovellanos was released from his eon* 
finement, but the order which restored him to- liberty was signed 
by the. same hand which had consigned him to a prison, and dic- 
tated the severities of which he had been the victim. As might 
be expected, the purport of that order was only that he ^ouki 
be set at liberty, but it contained nothing respecting the imtistice 
of bis imprisonment, no decbuntion of his innocence. His just 
pride or wounded honour revolted at this treatment, and he in* 
sisted upon being tried. When his complaints reached Madrid, 
the government of Ferdinand had ceased to exist. The im p ortant 
transactions at Bayonne, and the cession of the Spanish erewn 
td the family of the Bonapartes were now taking ptaee. Joseph 
Napoleon was proclaimed King of Spain, and bemg desirous to 
court the favour of bis new sut^cts, he formed an s^minisCration 
of those men whom the voice of Spain prodaioMd her best and 
ablest sons. One of these was Jovellanos, to whom the ncwfy 
ei^eated ministry of the home departasent was aHotted. When he 
received information of his appomtment, the Spanish people were 
rising everywhere in defence of their national hononr mid inds> 
p^denoe against French mle and King Joseph. For sone time 
It was believed that Jovellanos had accepted, bul tbia was net 
the case. He himself has affirmed that he never thoogbt of ae^^ 
cepting, though urged to do so by some of his best friends. Nor 
could he have done so without tarnishing his brilliant repntatieK 
While the insurrection of the Spamsh nation had not become 
general, while the voice of the people had not openly Midahnost 
unanimously declared their intention to resist, little bhoM could 
attach to those who took office under the new king. As the foAf 
of the Spanish princes had led them to desert the country, and the 
cession Aej made of the crown, though compnlsory and illegal^ 
left Spain vrithout a government, it must be adautted that Ae 
aeqvdescence of the population might have given to the flew sove- 
reign the best and most solid of M rights, and the Spmushpatnsli 
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airlift HMfonably expect under a prince born in private life and 
better qualified to rule the country than their own ignorant and de- 
praved royal family , — if not freedom and independence, an efficient 
and enlightened govemment, keen-sighted enough to discover the 
existi ng evih and their appropriate remedies, and sufficiently strong 
to remove the former and apply the latter. But vtrhen the will of 
the Spanish people made itself known, the choice of a party was 
no longer a matter of opinion, but of duty. Those who sided with 
the usurper and his foreign auxiliaries became accomplices in 
die work of devastation, of which their country was rendered the 
^leatre; and some of them, by conniving at the acts of violence 
committed by the invaders, others by sitting in judgment upon 
their fellow countrymen, guilty of defending their native land, 
and all by engaging in hostility against the generality of the Spa^ 
niarda, became justly liable to the odium of the people, and were 
brooght to the sad situation (to borrow the words of an eloquent 
Spanish writer*) of being left without any other country than the 
French camps. 

So thought Jovellanos, who frankly eipbraced the cause of the 
patriots or insurgents. It has been assented that but few men of 
knowledge were of the same opinion, and that whilst the patriotic 
or inaurgent party consisted of the aristocracy, the clergy and the 
mob, the French had in their favour all the Spaniards possessed 
of high literary attainments or attached to liberal and philosophi- 
cal principles. This is an error, however widely spread. Be- 
sides the name of Jovellanos, itself a host, the patriots boasted 
of having amongst them Quiniana, the bead of the literary men 
opposed to the Prince of the Peace, and zealously attached 
to the cause of civil and religious freedom, and many other men 
of tbe same party and principles ; whilst Moratin, Est€tlaj and 
Melotty styled the literary triumvirate, the submissive slaves of 
tbe court, and the tyrants of Spanish literature, men neither in 
theory nor in practice devoted to liberty or reform, followed the 
fortunes of Joseph Napoleon. 

Jovellanos was called to be a member of the Junta-Central — 
tbe governing body of Spain, so fomous in the history of the Spa- 
nish revolution of 1808. He undertook the labours of his new 
and perilous situation with zeal and perfect devotion. He more 
tbao once advised the convocation of the Cortes, and the concen- 
tration of the powers of government in fewer hands — both measures 
of undoubted utility. Though often in the minority, he did 
jottice to the intentions and views of the majority of that body — 

* Tb« words aUoded to are found in a prodaniatton of the Spanish government in 
181 ?» and were written bj Q^mtana. They are thus in the original : P«ra i 
kof moM ftrtria que Urn campamenin Trancestt, 
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jnoDstroirty indecdy in tu coaip«sitioii, and not seldma absMd ii 
Its proc«ediiig8 ; but very frequency enUgbteaeri io its ^leckiotf, 
friendly to liberty, ond active in the prosecution of Uve |itiiJin 
^r in defence of tbe country. 

Some of the errors of Jovelbinos we must not conceal* sinci 
^one of them principally proved in its consequencet highly fiatal td 
his own peace of mind. The council commonly known 'by ikt 
appellation of Consejo de CastiUa* is a tribanal oif a veiiy vrndaah 
lous nature. In its composidon it is not dissimilar to the Parkmem 
of ancient France, where the judges either bought or iaberiied 
their situation, it consists of jac^s appointed by the king, audi 
of a few men not of the learned profession, equally nominated ^ 
the government. It is principally a Ingk court of appeals, bat at 
the same time does a little of the business of, and aims atcon- 
troolKng, the executive. In this latter, as «well as in other points, 
its esprit de corps bears a close affinity to that of the French 
bodies just named. Whoever has read the history of the 'Par- 
lemeut de Paris, may be said to have read an account of the 
Spanish Consejo. Mslny things they have in coatmon ; the same 
donbts about their origin— the same affectation in censideiiag 
tbemseKes to have succeeded or superseded the Etmts Oitiitmu 
or the Corfe«^-the same pretensions to controul the govenioient 
by means of remonstrances or " c^mtifras"— i-tbe same Imporlstecc 
attached to the rights of enregutrer or circular the king's edicts 
or laws — the same construction pnt upon this custom, as if it 
implied a right to grant or refuse their sanction to those laws— - 
the same opposition to the pretensions of the court of Rome— ^ 
tbe same fear and dislike of popular controul, even while they^pm- 
fess to thwart the royal or ministerial will in the name of liber^. 
The Parlement of Pahs had been lashed into obedience ^aad 
silence by Lewis XIV.; the Consejo had been reduced to insigai- 
ficance by the despotism of Charles IV., under vHioee stray the 
couhcillors had been once banished en masse, and saperaeded bv 
more docile successors. In the events by which the Spaflim 
crown was transferred to the Botiapartes, the Consejo had 
behaved cautiously and hesitatingly,—- quibblingwitboutdaria|;to 
obey or to resist — till the surrender of Dupont at Baykn inspirsd 
it with boldness. The leaders of tbe Spanish insanediQii 
paid little attention to its tardy decision ; the Consejo, fa<Hpe- 
ver, when freed /rom the presence of the French troops by tlffir 
retreat from Madrid, kept its ground, while the govemm^t was 

* The true nune is Cont^o Real, it being an onioo of the Cooacjot of CastiJe lod 
^rragon. Of these tribunals there are five in Spain— the conseio of finances, tbe con- 
fejo of the Indies, the CQnsejo of war, that of the military orders, (of which Jovci- 
hmos was a member,) and that of Castile, which is the first m rank aiid inpoitMior. 
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emniidd on by d>e^ttiiUi> ^eacb in tbeir respeolive proviQces. V/ksn 
m Central Jwoita waa eitablisba^i by deputations froqi dio^e juuta*^ 
the Covaejo iAfp9»^4 (dbpos^ tp dispute its right to assuma 
the govemmmt, but its opposiuaii was despised. Napoleou 
Imvii^ entered Madnd m Utumph^ febat tribunal was dispersed. 
Tbe JjantanCcpti^lf nMDoved to Seville, felt rather disinchned t# 
iwlore that Miw;tory bodj?,; but Jovellanos^ influenced by his 
partiality 4o his profession, insisted upon its xestoratioo, and in 
m evil bear succeeded. When the Con$eJQ S99^ called jtfito new 
esiatence, tbe^unta had to contend against a powerful oppositipp, 
Gooassling of different and contrary elements : on one side Mar- 
fliiie Weiksk^i jtbe new English ambassador; on the other si^e^ 
General Cu&ita, then deprived of his command because of lus 

Iuarrel with the English general; and in its own boso.mi tbe 
f erf uis ^ ia Momaua, himself a member of the gpvemment, a 
vein and unsteady man, to whom a concurrence of fortunate cir- 
•eomslences had given the credit of a h^ro. No sooner had the 
dmiefo met, then it sent a highly seditious address to the 
govenmenty io^ugnii^ their right to rule over the couqtijyr- 
accusing thorn of various 3nd contradictoi^ pretcjnded gqts of 
nu^^oveninKenty such, for instancje, as having dismissed Gepc;rid 
JCnesta, and having alienated the affections of ^^le EngUsh frojiji 
the qause of Spain — tending, in sho^t, to nourish or csea^ dis- 
effeotiQU, and to .destroy the Jiinta^ which, in their opinion^ 
aiykt to give way to a more monarchical govemii^ body. It 
ia a. curious fact, that .the Junta withstood so mighty a combina- 
Uep. But although it triumphed, it became enfeebled by the 
eootest — the succeeding misfortunes of, the Spanish arms gave it 
a mortal blow — and after its dissolution the Consf^o took ample 
jpevenge for the imaginary wrongs which it complained of h^vmg 
suffered. Jovallanos had his full share of its vindictive pro- 
ceedings, which his eloquept pen has devpted to imperi^able 
inlamy, in a producU^m which we shall notice mpre than pnce 
io tbe course of the present {>ages. 

We think it just to point out. as another of JoYellano3*s errpra, 
his half opposition to a free press. Notwithstanding his ^dmira* 
lioo of the English ccmstitution, he neither fully ui^erstood ppr 
relished this principal. part in its. composition, which, it ought to 
•be noticed, Montesquieu likewise had passed over in silence. That 
tbe press should be set free, that is to say, that unlicensed print- 
ing should be made legal, was more than once suggested to the 
Juola-Ceiitnil, and a motion to that purpose was made by one of 
its BSembecs. The decision, we believe, was referred to a com- 
WtU^ -eog^ed in collecting materials and devising plans for the 
canvocetio& of Ibe forthcomini; Cortes. At th# head of (bis 
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Committee was Jovellanos, before whom Canon Morales, of the 
chapter of Seville, read a very clever pamphlet of his own com- 
position, where the expediency of the liberty of the press was 
forcibly advocated. The author addressed Jovellanos in a strain 
of adulatory eloauence, adducing his persecution as an example 
of the danger of leavhig to government the power to controul the 
expression of opinions. Jovellanos abstained from a final deci- 
sion. In his appeal to his fellow countrymen he treats tUs 
subject in a very confused and hesitating manner. AH bis babits 
and prejudices were connected with the idea of licensing magis- 
trates. He feared the vehemence — he anticipated and dbKked 
the coarseness of political polemics. In his last moments he had 
reason to applaud and make a proper use of that liberty which 
had been already recognised by the Cortes. 

The dissolution of the Junta-Central was followed by the per^ 
secution of the individuals who had composed it. Even that 
body which they had created, to which they had transmitted tlieir 

{»ower, the Council of Regency, was amongst their persecutors, 
n his old age, when he thought himself entitled to the h^best 
consideration for his past services, Jovellanos heard that be was 
accused of peculation, and had his private luggage examined as 
that of a man suspected or accused of common theft. This in- 
dignity broke his proud and virtuous heart. He remonstrated 
against it in a style suitable to his character, but could obtain no 
redress from the hands of a government feeble and not well dis- 

Eosed. After some fruitless endeavours to have justice done to 
im and his colleagues, he left Cadiz for Astnrias, bat as the 
French were in possession of the latter province, he was under 
the necessity of landing in Galicia. Here he had new vexations 
and insults to undergo. These, indeed^ were not intended per- 
sonally for him, because his character was still highly respected, 
but were meant to apply to the Junta of which he had been a 
member. In many cases, too, these acts were rather the conse- 
quence of the anarchy created by the victories of the French, and 
the temporary dissolution of the patriotic government, than the 
result of a deliberate tystem of persecution. Still, these events 
embittered the last days of Jovellanos. To expose them, nay, to 
defend, not only his own conduct but that of the Junta, was the 
last of his labours as a writer. His vigorous apology or Memoir 
was published only sixty-four days before his death, and may be 
considered as a posthumous work. 

At last the French left Asturias for a short period, and Jovel- 
lanos revisited his native place. The kind and enthusiastic 
reception which he met with there was his only consolation under 
the pressure of his misfortunes. He thought of devotii^ bis 
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tione to hU dear Asturian Institation, vfbkh he fouod deserte^f 
and rakied — the house where it held its sessions having been 
turned into barracks by the Frenqh soldiery. To repair the 
building and to resume the labours of that useful establisbment, 
was now the occupation of Jovellanos, we should rather say; 
Ihs hope. His salary had dwindled to 40,000 reals a year^ 
(j£'400>) a poor recompense of a virtuous and active life. Of this 
auui he kept one half for his own private use, the other half he 
divided iuCo two equal parts — one to be applied to swell the funds 
of the Institution, the other to be paid again into the treasury to 
meet the expenses of the war. 

But the consolation of dying in peace in the bosom of his 
Batire town was denied to this illustrious man. The French 
a^in entered Asturias, and he had to betake himself to a preci- 
pitate flight, which his advanced age and increasing infirmities 
rendered very painful. The tempestuous weather so common on 
that coast proved the source of fresh inconvenience, as the ship in 
which he fled was unable to keep the sea, and compelled to put 
into the little port of Vega, in Asturias. Jovellanos and one of his 
friends, a companion of his flight, were received into the house of a 
hospitable gentleman, both in a bad state of health. That friend 
died first, and the subject of these pages survived him but a few 
days. Being seized with. a severe peripneumony, he breathed bis 
hi^ the 27th of November, 18 J 1, m the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. 

Wh^i the news of his death reached Cadiz, the Cortes, then 
sitting there, showed a proper sense of the merits of Jo- 
veHanos. Notwithstanding he had objected to the principle upon 
which the Cortes founded their authority, the formal . recogni- 
tion of which they exacted from all Sg^iards, (the sove- 
reignty of the nation,) that congress, with a liberality highly 
honourable to their feelings, declared him *^ benemirito de la 
patria;^' a Roman distinction, which was afterwards, — and not 
seldom, very injudiciously — bestowed by the same legislators, but 
which, in this case, besides being novel, was solemnly ratified by 
the unanimous voice of the Spanish nation* 

There exists in the imagination of the natives of all countries a 
nodel of the national character, invested by natural partialities 
with every possible perfection, and at the same time marked with 
some peculiar lineaments which give him a distinct national phy- 
siognomy. Conformably to this universal way of thinking, many 
Spaniards delight in considering Jovellanos as a fair personifica- 
tion of the ideal Spanish gentleman. Were we to agree in their 
opinion, we should make an important distinction. He may be 
conaidered as the model of the Spanish gentleman of the latter 
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end of tbe eigbteehth century, verjr imKke kis nKettors of 1km 
fteventeenthy or his successors cf the nineteenth; yet hcring in 
common whh both, certain national peculiarities. The aristocrat 
tic elegance of his manners, his unbending but noble pride, aad 
a certain solemnity of deportment which we can trace equally in 
his conduct and in his writings, bear the stamp of the genuine 
Spaniard. If he was too much of a philosopher for the court of 
Charles IV., or too much of the old magistrate for the tinea 
when the people ruled, he enjoyed at all times the reputation of 
a true patriot, and owed to it his being respected even by those 
who did not concur in his views. He bore adversity widi firm- 
ness, and prosperity with moderation. Though somewhat stiff 
he was exceedingly amiable, and even when prejudiced, honest and 
Well meaning. He inspired his countrymen with feelings not only 
of admiration but of love ; ample justice was done to his good 
qualities, whilst his faults were hardly noticed or remembrnd; 
lind his memory is still in possession of that renown which he 
enjoyed during his life. 

After this review of Jovellanos's life and character as a puUk 
tnati, his works next claim our attention. 

It was a pithy sentence of Buffon, that ** te styfe at tout f Aemne,'* 
though, after all, this saying is little more than a compression of, 
or a more pointed expression given to, an old trvusm. For an 
illustration of this maxim we may refer our readers lo the wridngs 
of Jovellanos. In no other instance that we know of, has 
the man shown himself so perfectly in the productions of his pen. 
We faiicy we see the author himsdf while M'e attend to the solenni 
cadences of his stately and elegant periods. The acute obaerva* 
tion of Gibbon, *' that calumny is sagacious enough to discover, 
and to attack the Apst vuherable part of a man's character/' is 
no less true when applied to literary than to moral qualities. The 
eyes of a rival are exceedingly keen to find out— •the ingenuity of 
a hostile or fastidious critic is tmcomtnonly dexterous to expose 
and exaggerate — the real faults of an author. We once heard a 
celebrated Spanish writer, rather unfriendly to Jovellanoa, say, 
that his was ** eloqiiencia de bnclesy* ("eloquence in cnrls,) alluding 
to the formal fiishion of head dress worn in the days of that illos- 
trious man. The malicious ex|>resBion we allude to is weH cal- 
culated to give an idea of the placid dignity and pompous atifibesB 
which are the distinguishing features in the style of the beat author 
of modem Spain. 

When we consider (to borrow a phrase from the schokatics) ikt 
matter and the ybrm of Jovellanos's productions, two names of the 
highest eminence occur to our mind as objects of oompansoa, 
dc^ro and Montesquieu. In his style the Spaniard is an r ^^ 
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«f the Ronan; wbUst bi9 political doctrines ai^d iocliQatioDft 
clearly prove the existence of a kindred feeling between the Spa- 
aiah oiior (judge) and the French president^ arising from the 
aimilatity of dieir pursuits^ and the almost identical esprit de corps 
prevailing in the French parlemens and the Spanish audiencias and 
cameJQi, Both tl\e Spaniard and the Frenchman are admirers of 
the English constitution, friends of liberty and the aristocracy, 
partial to a representative govemipenti but unwilling to sacrifice 
tlMse courts of law to which they respectively belonged and were 
attached. In other respects they are, however, vastly dissimilar. 
The genius, the wit, the enlarged views of the author of t Esprit 
in Lois, no less than the magnitudft and importance of the subject^ 
joatter of his works, entitle him to a station in the republic of let- 
ters far above that to. whiob the more modest ambition of the 
writer of the Informe iobre Ley Agraria can lay a claim. Yet 
the latter has some merits to atone for his inferiority. His taste 
\^ Bore correct; his erudition^ though less extensive, less shallow; 
aad the polished evenness of his style reflects a steady and brilliant 
U^ht, ^nlike the vivid coruscations and partial gloom which alter- 
amlely excite our astonishment and disfippointment when contem- 
^atiog Montesquieu's admirable but unequal psiges. 

• In point of style, the, similarity between Cicero and Jovellanoa 
is very striking. In his last work the Spaniard confesses that it 
had been his constant labour to peruse, admire, and imitate the 
works of the prince qf Roman eloquence. Making due allowance 
for the dissinularity of their respective pursuits, and for the 
aridely differing circumstance? under which tbey respectively lived 
and Wf ote, we do not hesitate to assert, that qot one of the numerous 
imitators of Cicero has so closely and successfully copied his 
manner. The great Italian prose writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who made it their business to write like Cicero, paid too 
great attention to the outward form^ of his style, and rather copied 
the structure of his sentences and periods than \k\% general tone \ 
they put together many of hi;s phrases, but forgot to imbibe and 
k> transmit his spirit. Of thp Spanish writers of the same agei 
Frfty huts de Granada is the truest Ciceronian; yet his imitations 
are of that kind to which we have alluded in speaking of his Ita- 
lian contemporaries ; and thpugh the fervour and intensity oi 
his devotional feelings impart gre^t spirit and animation to his 
works, his is a spirit of a totally difierent nature, as emanating 
from a totally different source from those whence the heathen 
statesman derives his principal beauties. But Jovellanps madf 
the manner of Cicero his own ; he followed his model, if we maj 
he allowed the phrase, not taking his Ui<ughts and periods read} 
awde^ but making theqji undergo the same mental process b) 
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which they were originally formed. He gave, not copm of sone 
of Cicero's works, but works of his own io the style of Cicero* 
Many artists have made correct and accurate copies of RaffineHe's 
best paintings ; Giulio Romano has pamted more like hiia than 
any other of his disciples or imitators. If we were to recur Io the 
trite comparison between these two kindred arts, we might say that 
Jovellanos was a Giulio Romano of Cicero. In the Spaniard we 
find many of the beauties, and not a few of the Cnults of hk Ro- 
man prototype — the same rhythm and occasionally the same mo- 
notony — the same flow of diction and the same verbositj-^d^ 
same passion and the same rhetorical artifice. In none of the 
writings of our Spanish author are these faults and beauties so 
conspicuous as in his last composition— his appeal to his fdlow- 
countrymen. An intelligent Spanish gentleman * has truly said 
of this work, that ** if Cicero had spoken Castilian, be woM 
have given it thejorm which it bears'' 

One of the principal merits of Jovellanos, as a Castilian writer, 
is the purity of his idiom. In this particular he has been often 
quoted, and is still held up as a model ; no mean praiae, if we 
consider that Gallicism is the general fault of nearly all the ^mten 
of modem Spain. Lately, however, some over-fastidious critics 
have denied him this merit, and taxed him with the opposite vices 
of using obsolete phrases, and Gallic words and sent^ices,— of 
quaintness and neologism. There is some truth in this accusa- 
tion, and yet the reputation of Jovellanos ought not to suffer by 
it. Capmany and Gallardo are, perhaps, more fastidious in their 
choice of purely Castilian sentences, but their style is embarrassed 
and heavy, and their writings look too much like a piece of patch- 
work. Gonzalez Carvajal and Dr. VWanueva have, on the other 
side, given to the whole tenour of their composition more of the 
tone of the ancient Spanish writers. But Jovellanos^ even when 
he adopts some words and sentences which may be objected to if 
taken by themselves, knows how to interweave them m the tex- 
ture of his decidedly Castilian style. His are not the writings of 
an author of the sixteenth century, but of one belonging to the 
latter part of the eighteenth,— or rather of an author sici gemerisr^ 
of Jovellanos himself. 

After this general consideration of the literary character of 
Jovellanos's composition, let us proceed to a cursory review of a 
few of his works. 

His poetry does not constitute his best title to fame. It is, 
however, all very respectable, and in some cases entitled to a 
higher qualification. 

* Mr. Siilvt, iii.his Catalogue of 9paiiiih books for ttte. 
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Hit dramatic prodttctmra are not entitled to high praise^ aiid 
his lyrical effttsiens are deficient in animation. His two satires, 
addressed to Amesto, may be qnoted as the best specimens of 
his pottical powers. They are written in imitation of Juvenal. 
A strain of lofty declamation, vivid portraiture, a forcible manner, 
and a versification which is considered as the best model of Spa- 
nish bfa»k verse, are their peculiar merits. It is, however, by his 
pnwe writings that Jovellanos is entitled to the pre-eminence 
which he enjoys among his own countrymen, and to a very emi- 
nent rank among the writers of aU nations. 

To give an account of his multifarious labours would be a 
tedious task. Suflfice it to say, that his diligence and industry 
were unremitted, that as a member of various learned societies be 
was constantly engaged in antiquarian researches, in literary pur-, 
suits, in investigations connected with the study of the fine arts, 
and in philosophical inquiries. In his addresses to the Asturian 
Institation, the extent of his knowledge, the soundness of his 
judgment, the peculiar beauties of his style, and those principles 
of -pore and enlightened benevolence which constantly flowed 
from his heart, may be easily recognised. 

His ElogioSf or Panegyrics of the architect Don Ventura 
Rodriguez, and of King Charles III., are greatly admired inf 
Spain. To this genus of composition the English reader has a 
decided and well-founded objection. When Jovellanos wrote these 
ccwipositions, the Eloges were highly fashionable in France, where 
the wk of Fontenelle and the bombastic eloquence of Thomas, 
then admired and now nearly forgotten, had rendered them popu- 
lar, and as French fashions were adopted by the Spaniards, the 
Royal Spanish Academy had frequently proposed the writing of 
EkgioSf as a subject of literary composition, thereby giving a 
temporary vogue to this radically bad species of eloquence. 

The Ehgios of Jovellanos have some of the faults that are 
inherent in that kind of composition, redeemed by great beauties 
of language, depth of thought, extent of information, and correct- 
ness of taste, and finally, by enlai^ed views, and a diffusive spirit 
of sound and practical philosophy. In the Elogio of Don Ven- 
tara Rodriguez, the description of Covadonsa has been justly 
praised, and the notes have been quoted as exhibiting the writerls 
knowledge in the fine arts, and settling some controverted points 
in the history of architecture. In his Elogio of Charles III. the 
author had to encounter the difiiculty of speaking of a living abso- 
lute king ; and he has succeeded in overcommg those difficulties 
as for as success was possible. His admiration of that weak- 
minded monarch, if not discriminating, seems to have been sin* 
cere; and the undoubted improvement of Spam under Charles 
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llL's gcmnHMdt bad fiBid bb pwM^yhrt «M de«p4^ 
vtmt gratityde, which imputi a ganome warailh lo ku style. 

The great work ot Jovettasoa — hid Memoir resp€ctimg pro* 
jetted laws ufon AgricuUure--^iB well kaown in Epglaad^ mad hat 
beea deservedly admired for tke soundness of itsprinciplee in p^ 
tical econoany. It is, besides, recommended by another, ihougb 
an inferior merit ; it is, we do not heskate to affirm, the bait 
written work in the Spanish laaga^e. An English reader may 
fod it occasionaHy verbose and too full of ornament, yet its style 
has nothing of that deelamiMioii which not seldom impairs the 
andoubted beauties of die great French writers, bat rather comes 
near die character of the philosophical writings of Cioaio. 

The Essay upon dramatic exhMtiom and public dimermms is 
aaother of JoTettanos's happy efforts. His spirited deacriplioB 
of the touraameat, and his enthusiasm for the age of chivalry, sa* 
voar more of the poet than of the phikisc^her. He is, moreover, 
guilty of too common an error in attaching more impostaaoe to 
Ibe drama> under a moral and political point of view, than it reaUy 
deoerves. Notwithstanding these blemishes, many of the priaci- 
pies maintained in this performance are worthy of the author of 
the ^ Informe sokreLey J gratia'* The beautiful description of 
the effects produced by the existing intermeddling despotism of die 
government upon the Spanish character, is no less philosophical 
dian vivid and poetical. Though widely differing from Roaaseau 
in his general view of the subject, Jovellanos not seldom apptoii* 
mates, and sometimes very much so, both in maaao* and principle, 
to some passages in the ** Lettre d Mr. dAUmheri^' one of the 
most eloquent productions of the Oenevese enthusiast. 

This last noticed work of our Spanish author has probaUj 
given rise to a composition which goes generally under his name, 
diough it is totally unworthy of his pen. We allude to |he om- 
don which bears the name of Pan y Toras^ (BtmmI and BuUs^ die 
fmum ei circenses of the Rooiaus,) supposed to have been deli- 
vered by Jovellanos in the circus where the bull fights are ohi* 
bited. We are surprised that the Quarterly Review, in which so 
many exceltent articles upon Spanish literature have found a 
place, should have mentioned this work as not only written kj 
Jovellanos, bat actually spoken by him in the place aappesed IP 
the title page. No person was less qualified for a mob orator 
than the subject of me present article — no place is less cakulsled 
for a speech upon political sobjects than the bull circus — and no 
style can be more unlike that of JoveUanos than the style of Pe»y 
Torog. In hciy this latter production is vehement, shallow, bMf 
and somewhat coarse and slovenly, while onr author*s writings are 
aH highly polished, dignified, and rfidier deficient in boldness and 
vehemence. 
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The lasf #f JoveUta^'s fftoimctinm, which v# fbiH iMnlioa^ 
u one Ane^neady aUoded to is the course of thi* atticley aaoiely^ 
his AfieifiMr, or Appeal to Us feUow-couMrynmH* Part of the 
iaierest which it possesses is lost for those who are not, or art 
butioiperfectlyy aequaioted with the diciiiiistaBces from which it 
originated* Still, cansidering it merely as a piece of eloqu#at 
phndiiig, it mast be coafessed to abound io firat-»rate beautiesw 
-There runs through it a strain of pure and copious eloquence, 
vehement and replete with feelings yet dignified and manly. In 
the coiaparisoni which we have BMide before of bis style with that 
ef Cicero, we ought to keep in mind that there exists betweea 
them such difference as might be expected to exist between a 
citiaeo of a repuUic of antiquity, and a gentleman, the sulitiect of 
a modem monarchy. When Jovellanos was forced into a quarrel 
with the Coitsefo and Marquis de la RommtOf he bad to fight 
against a body and a member of a dass* whom he highly 
respected, — he had to conquer his own esprit de anps and arista 
cratic partialities, — and these circumstances impart to his style 
a tone of pathetic and decorous reproach, which, far from impair^ 
iag the strength of his invective, renders it the more keen and 
effective. The spirit of conscious honesty which breathes in all 
Ae pages of this Memoir, is well calculated to justify the high 
toae wfaidi the author assumes ; and we feel he is not employing 
a rhetorical figure when, at the moment of breaking out into 
powerful recrimination against persons by whom he had been 
calumniated, he at once avows and apologises for the warmth of 
his feelings by exclaiming ** Me e$umdeMco y $algo de hs limUes 
de mi nmtural moderaeion*"^\ redden, and overstep the bounds 
of my characteristic mockration. 

In the Appendix to this Memoir many valuable documents are 
fiMnMUno less calculated to do honour to Jovellanos than to throw 

a;ht upon the Spanish affiurs at the period to which they refer, 
is plan for the composition of the Cortes will be found to differ 
from that which was adopted, and is in substance the same as 
that contained in a pampUet by Lord Holland, under the title of 
SaggM^aofis upotk the Cortes. In order to judge between both 
pfams, it would be just to listen to the apcrfogists of that very wr 
lumaiated body. But this would carry us too fru* from our present 
INvpose, and entangk us in the pditics of the day, from which 
it is oar wish now to keep clear. 

Jovellanos does not properly belong to the Spanish constitu- 
tioaalttts, though he was in some respects identified with them in 
geaeral priacij^es^ Still less can be be considered to belong to 
the party by whom Spain is at present ruled. If he was indebted 

* The Spanish gmndtt$. 
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to tbe liberalitj of die fomer for those bonoiffs in wUch dMer- 
eoces of opiniioii mei^ed into feelings of ve nerstioo for his cha- 
rscter and talents, he has obtained from the latter tbe oolj distinc- 
tion which they oould bestow upon such % nuw,— Oblivion. That 
the day may come when his memory shall receive the trtbote of 
respect to which it is so highly entided, most be tbe ferrant wish 
of every friend of Spain, nay, of eveiy friend to the great cause of 
social improvenent ; not only because snch a tribnte will be e4|«al]y 
honourable to the Hlnstrious subject of these pages, md to those 
who shall prove themselves worthy to appreciate his merit; not 
only because it would act as a stimuhis to tread in bis footsteps, 
but because the mere feet of its behig paid wouM be an nadoii- 
able proof of the existence of better feelings than now prevail in 
that much disturbed and truly unftNtunate country. 

In directuig the attendon of the English public towards Jofel- 
lanos, our wish is not merely to make him better known, but at the 
same time to give a correct idea of the moral, polidcal, and literary 
state of Spain in his dme. The first of his contemporaries he 
undoubtedly was; yet bis superiority was not of that decided cast 
which is occasionally found in those prodigies that start from 
tbe midst of a people sunk in barbarism, and stand up amongst 
them like giants in a crowd of pigmies. The names of many of 
his friends {Campomane$, for instance, whose writings Robertson 
has extolled) may be quoted, not, indeed, as those of rivals and 
equals, butas those of zealous labourers in the same field, partaking 
of the same toils, and directed by the same principles. Although 
the troubles which have since taken place in that country have 
been in some respects fetal to the perfect cultivation of the Spa* 
nish mind, they have not wholly cramped the mental energies 
of the people. An unsettled state of things has prevented cfose 
application to literary pursuits, yet the political revolutions have 
been instrumental to the acquisition of many novel thoughts and 
motives of action. Great men are more scarce, but knowledge is 
more diffused. Though fer from equalling those nations diat 
stand the highest in the scale bf civilization, Spain is not so near 
the bottom of that scale as we might be led to infer from her pre- 
sent situation. Without again referring to h^ internal state, it 
may be boldly asserted that she is fully entided to act a more re- 
spectable part upon the theatre of the moral worM than has feiien 
to her present lot — that she is kept under her natural level by her 
present rulers — and that she only requires the fostering protection 
of an enlightened government, or, what would be better in itself 
and more suitable to her circumstances, of wise and permanent 
political institutions, to emerge from the abyss in which ahek 
plunged, and to produce men worthy to be called the countrymea 
of J ovellanos. 
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Ab7- VIII.^ — Hi^oire Critique du.Gnoslicime, ei de sonjnfiuetice 
sur Its Sectes religieuses e( philosophiques des six premiers siicles 
de Fire Chritienne. Ouvrage couronne par CAcademie Royale 
des Inscriptions et Belles hettres. Par M. Jacques Mutter^ 
Profeaseur i TAcacl^iiiie Royale de Strasbourg. £ tom^s^ avec 
plaoches, 8vo. Paris* 1828. 

There is a tide not only in human affairs, but in the opinions of 
men also, which suddenly sets in^ a particular direction, and 
having continued to flow for a certain time without any visible 
cause, but with manifest effects, in the same course, as suddenly 
turns and ebbs with as great, or perhaps with a greater velocity, 
and persists in running in the opposite direction, whilst the in- 
fluence that governs it is at least as remote as the satellite which 
rules the waters. Certain doctrines are proscribed, and authors 
strive for a long time, it may be for several ages, who can abuse 
them most — or perhaps they condemn them to a more cruel 
silence, and deem it ominous to mention them, and almost a 
crime to know that they ever existed : when fortune unexpectedly 
favours them, the reaction is equally violent ; they engross the 
attention of the learned, who seem to be struck with the con- 
smousness that they have committed an injustice, and are ei^er to 
ropair it by declaring to the world that they never professed any 
other principles. It happens sometimes, on the contrary, that a 
favoerite is disgraced; an iconoclast starts up, who throws down 
an idol that had long received the universal homage, and a pro- 
phet introduces in its place some new object of worship. Thus 
for several centuries Aristotle was adored ; and his doctrines were 
received rather as matter of faith than of reason. Our countryman 
Bacon has supplanted the Stagirite, and still sits upon his throne. 
There are these important differences, however, between the de- 
posed and the reigning monarch— ^t the former had infinitely 
more merit, and that his admirers studied his works deeply and 
diligently, whereas the idolaters who serve the latter are, for the 
most part, entirely ignorant of his writings, and repeat bis name 
and perhaps a few detached sentences, as the watchwords of a 
par^, or as magic spells. 

The treatment which Gnosticism has received in the republic 
of letters is an apt illustration of the change of which we speak ; 
Cm* a long period it was either totally neglected, or described with 
prejudice and pasftion, but of late it has not only attracted die 
attention of learned men in a considerable degree, (*' rerum Gnos- 
tiearooi studium nunc cum maxim^ apud nostrates vigens," are the 
worcb of a German scholar of the present day,)l>ut the subject 
has been, handled with an erudite and liberal candour. Of- the 
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works that have !«telyappeared» the most popular — beeame being 
wi lt uu io^ Fretidi language it is noM^genenlHy accesalble fkm 
those that ha^ heea •ooB)|>osed ia Lalia or Geraitti— 4a4faeCi>> 
InalRiAory of Professor Matter; it has not only been OMKhieid 
on tbeCoMnenl, but has already found many purofaasers jja EMp 
lamjk AHhoUgk we have spoken of it before ia a brief and hur- 
ried notice, the subject is so highly iniportant*and so very cumm, 
that we cannot eoaseut to pass it over jdius >slighsly« We rsour 
to it, therefore, not with the expectation of beiqg able to do lat- 
tice ourselves to a theme of great exteat» and of considerable dif- 
ficulty and delicacy, but with the hope of eoLcitaag our readers to 
prosecute inquiries, that cannot fiul to produce valuable cesutli* 
We must be content, however^ to consider Gnosticisui veiy gene- 
rally. Its influence on philosophy %vas remarkable, but it wooM 
greatly exceed our nairow limits to unfold the details which cui 
afone render these topics fully intelligible, and the history of in 
effects on Christianity would present still more singular featarei; 
but our confined space will not suffer us to enter upon so wide 
a^eld'in a satisfactopy manner. If we were to treat diis paitef 
tfie subject ^bcie%, we should expose ourselves to the risk of beiog 
misunderstood, and as an additional reason and a powerful oae, 
we are of opinion that where the sole obje<^ of a cntic is to tieit 
of profane letters, it would hardly be decorous to engage in thse- 
logical discussions : we must, therefore, refer those wbo are <h- 
sirous €>( viewing the Gaostics under that aspect, to the work it' 
self. We are sensible, indeed, that when a writer seeks steadiij 
one only object, the general advancement of literaliue, the cao- 
dour of the learned will allow him -to discourse freely and pltialj 
ot delicate questions, without offence or injurious ,sua||[ii€iatta{ yet* 
for the reasons we have, already mentioned, we are willusg to fongs 
this advantage, and we refrain jjespectfully from naeddling wUi 
sacred things, always remembering the sage aAaiiip* Mii dveu nfis 
Mfra; «rafra i^fMnra. 

The Gennan theologians have forborne time beeii:distinguiibed 
for the free and liberal discussion of all opinions.; for pioabof 
the advantageous effscts of their liberality we anay confidently, re- 
fer to the present condition of the people.througlu>ut.tlie pnotcwi 
part of Germany, as to knowledge, morality, «nd religion* We 
contemplate with admiration, and, we may add, vrith deligkt»tks 
immense erudition of their theologians: for since mai^ of thsfli 
are Protestants, they furnish a triumphant answer to the cooMnaa 
assertion of the Catholics, that as the time of the Protestant dmaei 
is occupied by the care of their families, and their- funds are esa- 
sumed in providing for them, Ihey.have no leisure for study and 
no* money to purchase book% and tbaaefoie they are mrelj^laaiasi 
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We ODtitetnphiie it fllta, we mux conicBs^'mth a oeitfui feciiag 4tf 
cnv^r; for howcivie^jHrejudiced we may be in fiavonr of oUr native 
eoantry, we o^m with sorrow that we are quiie tioable te .oompele 
with them on this ground at the predent day. It is painful^ .bat 
flMurrellous, to peflecft with what a scanty store of karning a 
my&ic subject, as for eaample the Origin of Pagan Idoh^rjF^ 
wooM be :umiertaken by one of our theologians^ how meagrefy 
would the matter be handled-^how narrow and confined wouli 
be the author's views— ^bow vulgar his sentiments ! How remarks 
able is the contrast between the sober simplicity with which 
works of infinite labour and solid learning are published in Grai> 
uaax^t and the empty, but ostentatious pomp, mat here tnunpets 
abroad the praises of some sacred relics, or other scanty ibctms, tlittt 
are lazily brought forth alter immense delays. Of the German 
divines we may truly say, and it is greatly to their honour, what 
Origen writes in an epistle concerning a certain priest of AlexMi^ 
dfia, " that he laid aside the vulgar habit which he used formevfy 
to wear, and assumed the dress of a philosopher, which he stillre^ 
tained, and never ceased to study with all his might the writings 
of the Grreeks :" — ho xo) rportpov xoii^ lo-^ri ^poifMvoi^ ottfO^wrA" 

ft'EXAijywv xoT^ ^vufuv cv nauwreu fiXoKoySv* We admire the 
erudition of these meritorious persons, and lament our owndefi- 
ctencies the more, because we are firmly convinced that learning 
is, in truth, the best of all thin^ ; for although eviery leaimed man 
unhappily is not necessarily vutuous, it is amongst the learned 
dMt great virtues are chiefly to be found. 

The school of Strasburg, ^ which Professor Matter belongs, 
is a happy union and intermixture of the French with the Oer^ 
siaii, of the perspicuity of the former with the profound learning 
of the latter — perhaps we may add, of scepticism with cred<|li^ 
There are three diflferent states of mind in which an author may 
compose a work on such a subject as that of which we are aboirt 
to speak; we will enumerate and briefly describe them, that om- 
readeii may fully understand the tone of the German divines^ and 
particuUirly of the present author. The first is the state of Jke 
wcoplicf to whom all religious tenets appear to be equally absvid, 
and we must acknowledge that this is at least so far philosophical, 
Aaft such a person will examine them without being disposed to 
£ivoar one system more than another, and we may be sure< that the 
defects of all will be equally pointed out. The second state is, 
wben all opinions seem to be ridiculous, except those whidi are 
ibdd by the writer's sect, and that is most commonly confined with 
rigour -within very narrow limits. This is the illiberal 
of the vulgar in aU ^^and eonatries. The third is 
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tkat of the profeMor and his school; he seemsto hold diat no fe* 
ligious tenet, that has ever been seriously accepted by any sect, in 
imy age, can justly be considered as ridiculous, but that it deserves 
respect rather than contempt; and this is undoubtedly a very phi- 
losophical manner of viewing a most important subject* He be* 
lieves, no doubt, that the set of opinions which he entertains is die 
cmly true one, and that all others are erroneous, but nevertfaelen 
that all are respectable, and that none, however they may differ 
£rom and. be opposed to his own tenets, ought, inexplicable and 
extraordinary as they may appear to him, to be treated contemp- 
•tttously. Such is the liberal and enlarged estimate which the 
best and most learned of the theologians of France and Grerauny 
at present take of the mysterious and important topics with vriiidi 
religion is conversant. Writers of the intolerant class are so Utde 
read in these days, except by the uninstructed, that the passionate 
assertion of some speculative opinions, and the angry condemns- 
tion of others, seem almost ludicrous to a reader who is familiar 
with the writings of learned,, liberal, and rational authors only. 
They produce an effect on the mind of such a person that resem- 
bles the surprise we have felt on overhearing accidentally the con- 
i^ersation of the lowest orders when they are engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion respecting some point that is utterly insignificant, 
or of which they have entirely mistaken the nature and bearings — 
but it is time, without further preface, to speak of the Gnostics. 

This sect arose in the second century. Its followers derived 
their name, which signifies the wise men, and that of their science, 
which was called gnosis^ vrisdom, or knowledge, from a Greek 
verb of very common use, exactly equivalent to our word to hwm. 
For a long time the word yiwini, like other terms, was referred to 
different things : if it was applied to good, it meant the know- 
ledge of good, and it was commendable; if to eviU the knowledge 
of evil, and it was reprehensible* It is probable that it was used 
technically before the time of Clemens Alexandrinus to siginify 
philosophy, or rather (because that word was common and had 
been worn threadbare, even in those days, and had been often 
counterfeited) to denote a new, a higher, and a moregenuine kkid 
of philosophy. It is certain that that father enifdoys it- in that 
manner and in a good sense ; to mailL a true philosopher,'or, as 
we say, a Christian philosopher, he adopts the wond. Gnostic 
which is opposed to heretic, and means therefore an orthodox 
believer. The word gnom and its derivatives soon afterwards be- 
came party-words, and were able to exdte powerfiil feeUiq^ of 
love, or of hatred. The persons.whaiittered diem, or heard them 
from the lips of others,<attended.but little to their ori|(isd stgoifi- 
^catiqn, which was entisely changed, and, inihe opnmnr^'-tiie 
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p^o»t perverse and ojxjurate ignorapce, and the Grnoatic, the tme 
philosopher^ the faithful befiever, was a miserably blind and 
wretched heretic^ who moreover fancied (for this taunt se^n^^s to 
)>e implied m the name in its new sense) that he alone was tran- 
acendently wise. 

Gnosticism was a compound composed chiefly of three ingre- 
dients, of the Persian, Jewish, and Platonic doctrines, mingle^ 
with Christianity, which was the common basis of all the various 
sects, or heresies. In the East, opinions are speculative ; ip-the 
West, they are practical : we are usable therefore to sympathi:^ 
with, or even to endure, the theology of the Orientals, because it 
ranely leads to action, an4 Europeans always desire to act. Our 
author thus contrasts them. 

'^ Ce He scat poortamt pas des syst^mes dans le sens de la jphilotopliie 
oocidenlale« cW-k-dire ies corps de doctrine, oil les priuqipes e( Jfs 
cons^neooes se Uent dans ime suite de tBisonnemens precis, rigouneiix.5 
(tdi Tien n'est avanc& sans preuve 3 ou rien ne parle ni a rimaginattoo pi 
90 sentiment ; od tout plait k la raison ; oil tout est raison. Ce sont 
|ilat6t des syst^mes dans le sens oriental, des opinions, des croyances, des 
mes fragmentalres, mais pins puissantes sur le cceur et llmagination de 
ceux qui les enseignent, malgr^ Tabsence des preuves du raisonnement, 
que ne le seraient les raisonnemens et les preuves sur la raison de ceuK 
qui les examinent aujourd*faui.'* 

Matter traces^ with much learning and industry, many of the 
speculations of the Gnostics to Eastern sources : it is impossible 
lo give an intelligible abridgment of pages that in the original 
are. suiGciently obscure ; — besides, although the mode of deaUtg 
with them is curious^ there is little to interest readers in general 
in these chimerical creations of the imf^nation. In prosecuting 
Lis inquiries into the Oriental part of Gnosticism, many singular 
'worics are referred t», among others the ZindrAvesia, m' the 
mnttineness of which the professor appears, to a certain extent at 
least, to acquiesce; but he does not inform us how far he ac- 
cepts it| and whether he esteems it to be the productipn of that 
Cjson# who, alone of men» laughed the day he was born ; pef^ 
pa the prophetic babe foresaw the deceptions he was to prac- 
p^, and lavgWd ^ the credulity of his disciples : " risisse ewem 
4tie«>4iH> geuiliAs ^1^ iiiuimhomi«em accepimus Zoroastrem*" — 
F^tiuM ]iai. Ui$i» It is mone pleasant to believe than to dOttbt> 
and k is not agiseeabie to be compelled to consider the priests of 
any religion whatever as forgers and imposters ; we are, moreover, 
MburaJ^ iDore disi^o^ed lo take part with a man of spirit, enter- 
priae> Md r^^ jtalent, like Anquetil du Perrop, (whose enthpsiaam 
Md fMsrsoyial advmtiircvs lead us to incliAe to his ;sidis of th^ ques* 

VOL. v. NO. X. p p 
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boo, altboueh be hid exalted bU imagination bj bis Orioitml stu- 
dies so oiu<£, that he adduces reasons from the Oupnekliat to 
overwhelm his political opponents,) than with his insipid oppo- 
nent. Sir William Jones. We are inclined to think, however, mat 
die learned Lichtenstein gives the most just, as well as wise and 
DKxlerate, estimate of tb^ books, when he say^, ** eateuus sunt 
I>ro genuinis habendi, q^uod continent re ips& quamdam colleo- 
tionem scriptonim liturgicoram, inter Paisos pyrolatras in Persia 
et India, auctoritate sacra pollentium.^ 

Matter refers to another curious Parsee work in theae words : 
*' The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the antient Persian Pro- 
phets. An English translation from the antient Persian version 
and Commentary of the fifth Sasan. Published by Mulla Finiz 
Binkaus. Bombay, 1818. Ouvrage tr^-rare.'' Tom. ii. p. 42£. 
In consulting this volume, in order -to verify the professor s cita- 
tions, (aad perhaps the investigations to whidi bis vrork leads are 
even more interesting than die work itself,) we fennd evidences of 
a desire in itr authors to account for the presence of evil in thii 
Ufe, by affirming, that all the sufferings, both of men and animals, 
are retributions for evil actions committed in a former state of 
existence ; and we learnt, that there are a multitude of angels, or 
genii, who preside over various operations and provinces of nature* 
This precept of the Desatir is quite original ; *' Wash thy body, 
or thy fsce, hands, and feet, in water ; if thou canst not, imaghie 
that thou dost.** We could mention man^ other curious passages ; 
we will, however, select one only, and in so doing we digress io 
some measure from our legitimate purpose — it respects burials. 
The text enjoins, ** a corpse you may place in a vase of aqua- 
fortis, or consign it to the fire, or to the earth.'' The commen- 
tary adds — 

'* The usage of the Fersendajians, regarding the dead, was this :— 
af|er the soul bad left the body, they washed it in pure water, and dressed 
it in clean and perfiimed vestments. They then put it into a vase of 
aqua-fbrtis, and when the body was dissolved, carried the liqnor to t 
place far from the city, and poured it out ^ or else they burned it in fiie> 
after attiring it as has beeo said; or they made a dome, and formed t 
deep pit widiin it, which they built and whitened with stone, brick sod 
mortar ; and in its edges niches were constructed and pJatfbrms erected, 
on which the dead were deposited, or they buried a vase in the earth and 
enclosed the corpse in it, or buried it in a o^in in the ground ; and in 
the estimation of the Fersendajians, the most eligible of all these was the 
vase of aqua-fortts." 

This passage would give rise to many questions, particularly this : 
how long have the Persians been acquainted with aqua-fortis? 
• It 'would be tedioos to follow Professor Matter's raquiries con- 
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oemiog the'specUtatioBs of tbe Gnostics ; be uiidoobtedlj adduces 
from the bo6k8 of various Eastern* natioin> even from those of the 
(^hinese^ passages which closely resemble the leading doctrines 
of Gnosticism ; and this agreement is not wonderful, for when men 
begin to be mystical, and to discourse of the nature of souls and 
of superior intelligences, they are compelled to have recourse to 
metaphorical language, and to talk in a psychological sense, of 
generation and births, of mothers and sons, of writing and sealing, 
of breathy vapour, and wind, of darkness and light, of suns and' 
rays, and radiations and illuminations; of prisons and of liberty; 
of streams and fountains, and rivers and oceans. Upon these and 
similar words, in all ages, in all countries, and in all languages> 
have mystics of every denomination rung the changes unceasingly; 
and if we find them in Temote places and times, we ought perhaps 
ratlier to infer a common necessity, than a common origin.' We 
may pass over, therefore, the connderation of their specuhitivie 
doctrines, and vnll examine those opinions t>nly, which were praci- 
tical, which led to action and influenced human life, social inter- 
course, and manners. The Gnostics professed to possess, or at 
least sought diligently to acquire, first, superior learning, whence 
they had derived their name, especially in divine things, which are 
tbe most precious part of knowledge, and to unite with Chrisr 
tiaaity the wisdom of Greece, Egypt, and the East. Secondly, a 
RKHie absolute power ^an any odier sect could attain, over angels 
and demons, which was somewhat in the nature of magic, but was 
innocent, or rather laudable. Thirdly, a more exalted morality, 
and especially a perfect and heavenly purity, and an entire exemp- 
tion *from the infirmities of the flesh. 

We will shortly speak of each head in its order, and first of 
their learning. They entirely separated themselves and their reli- 
gion from the Jews, whom they considered as an ignorant and 
barbarous race, and they gained thereby the favour of the Gen- 
tiles, who hated and despised that people, and were indisposed to 
form, an alliance with them, and could not believe that any good 
could be derived from them immediately, or was to be obtained 
imUrectly by their means. This separation, and their power in 
aqgament, (for they not oidy assum^ much of Stoicism in their 
conduct, but, like the Stoics, were skilful dialecticians and mighty 
iD'confutatioiiy) contributed mainly to the conversion of the Pagans 
to Christianity, which, as Irena&us expressly informs us, and as we 
should naturally suppose, was infinitely more difficult than that of 
the Jews; and this sect was especially useful, as it had many men 
of genius and uncommon zeal, who were distinguished moreover 
for singular boldness of thinking and a remarkable novelty of in- 
vention. The Gnosis was indeed almost inseparable from the 
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Greek language ; this coonclmtioti alone on^t to iDdoce a adi^ 
lar to bandle il as tenderly at poeaibiey and we find that it ti ag m 
the writings of many eeclesiaitical atttfiors^ who caanot {NPoperiy 
be classed with actual Grnostics^ but being learned men and ufling 
the Grreek tongue, they caught ibe contagion. 

Philo JudaBMS^as his prolix wocks attest, and the Jew, Arista* 
bulus> as far as we can disoover the 8C<^ of his writings from the 
diligence of Valdtenaer, anbitioasly soiH;ht, by altegorkal intar* 
pretations of the Jewish code, to make it agree with the doctrines 
of ^heathen philosopbers. It is impoerible to consent that tfab 
kittd of interpretation should prevail in a code of laws, for swii a 
kifge equity may repeal ev«ry statute by an allegory, or give it a 
nbainng dianietrically opposite to Ike intention of the legiaialor; 
and another 8el£-con8tituted interpreter may, in the next genera- 
tioki, or the next year, or it may be at the same time, deriae adtf* 
fereilt exposition of die same text. Although we may adnbe 
thet ingenuity of such commentat(H«, wa must refuse oar coai*- 
deace to their daagerous, bat attractive, mode of conatractioa. 
Although the Oaoalics withdrew themselves altogelher from the 
Jews, they adopted in its most licentioos excesses allegorical ia- 
terpretition, which it is supposed they borrowed finom them ; it 
may be, however, that they were also the inventors of it, it bcang 
. natural for ingenious persons to slide gradually into that msnnfr 
of reading the text of an author, which admits of die display af 
great acuteness, of inexhaustible variety and novelty, which this 
ject peculiarly affected, and which gave to their chiefs, in eflbot> 
the power of making laws; and that in the least invidioaa form, by 
moulding those that were already in foroe into whatever akqpe 
would best suit their public or private ends. 

The Greek Christians were men of a lofty ambition; diey evea 
cskleavoured to supplant the Pagan classics, and to supply the 
place of them, and especially of the poets, by authors of thenr 
crwn ftudi. Apollinarius, the father, to name a few only, tuned 
the books of Moses, and other parts of the Old Testament, into 
G«eek verse, in order to sapersede the Ihad and Odyssey ; ha 
-translation, or paraphrase, of the Psalms ia Hexameters is sliU 
axlant; his son and namesake made dialogues of the Gospels, in 
imitation, or rivalry, of those of Plato. Gregory Nazianasea cam- 
posed a long tragedy, of two or three thomand lines, on the 
ancient model, except that there are no lyric verses, although s 
' chorus of virgins is not waatii^ ; it is entitled XpiW; nar^ar, 
•Chrisius PatieMs, and. still lives and defies the boUest leadsr. 
Their aitempte vi^ere not more sncdessful tfaaa those of the Jeauilii 
another aspiring sect, who eadeavonred to £U the |dace of ik 
Latio poete, by their Pim HUaria and other such composicioBs* 
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b teems that the Greeks failed rather dirough want of poetic, 
tideat in the writers/ than the defects of the subject; for ihe Hio^ 

Snaca of Nonnus are nearly as little read, (although the theme,* 
t conquest of India by Bacchus, is eminently suited for the; 
epic muse,) as his paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John : the 
two poems of Nonnus, or John of Panopolis, in the rhythm. of 
their sounding heroic verses closely resemble each otlier, and the^ 
eoe is lioaietimes consulted for its mythology, the other for its 
dactrioe* 

Bodily labour, or even moderate exercise, seems to the super- 
ficid observer rather to waste and exhaust, and to tend to destroy 
the body, than to sustain and preserve it ; yet experience proves, 
thst exercise b necessary to the maintenance of health. In like 
umer, active discussion and* philosophical doubts appear at first 
sigfat to be injarious to our faith, but these mental movements are 
■c^ed to promote the well4>eing of the intellect: if idleness be 
Bjurious to the body, it is absolutely fatal to the mind ; the bright* 
psMof she intellect is speedily destroyed by rust, \vhich eats into 
ito very sub^ance, and corrodes and consumes it utterly and irre- 
tnevabfy. The activity of the Gnostics was exemplary^ and they 
were as much foes to sluggishness as even Cato himself, wid^ 
whose salutary doctrine tbey seemed to be deeply. impressed. 

'/' 99sm Ttta bnmsina prdp^ uti ferrum est ( femim si exerceas ooate- 
rttir^ si aon exerceas, Canien robigo interficit : itidem bemiDes exer- 
seodo videmas oonteii ^ si nihil exerceas, inertia atque torpedo plas de- 
tdmeati fiicit, qnsm exerckio." 

To avoid the detriment of inertness and torpor, therefore, they 
sharpened their ingenuity by discussion ; they engaged in many 
disputes about the great theological question, the origin of evil, 
w father concerning the rank of the evil principle; and in seeking 
far curioHs novelties and strained constructions, the ingenuity they 
displayed was occasionally somewhat perverse. Some of this sect 
weie so deeply sensible of the value of the Atonement/-«-Iet one 
^cample serve, — that they considered the part which Judas Isc»- 
riot acted so important and indeed necessary to its completion, 
tt to justify them in affirming, that he also was worthy of gratis 
ttide and praise; their adversaries assert, that they said of worship, 
ttid ttalicuMisly add, that they revered him alone of the apostles; 
hot Ais 18 manifestly a calumny, because it was through an excess 
of reference for the worthy disciples, that diey were indiaced to 
l^tow likewise a portion on the .unworthy. The soil of Egypt 
^vis more fertile than that of any other region, and Alexandria 
^tt the mo^ opulent and the most learned of cities; all the 
Pbnts thsii were transferred thither from foreign countries speedily 
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attained a greater growth there than they had ever reached at 
home: so was it with Gnostidsni; the Alexandrian Grnostics weve 
the richest and the boldest of the sect» and it is they who oiuat 
answer for the greatest part of the excesses committed by visiooaiy 
enthusiasts. 

It is impossible not to feel an involuntary admhratioa for 4be 
vigorous exercise of the human intellect, even when it is applied 
to advance a system, of which the object appears to be> in some 
respects, to confound and perplex reason ; whilst we refuse our as- 
sent to startling and unprofitable conclusions, we are often tempted 
to wonder at the ability and industry with which they have been 
deduced. Like the StoicSythey were well versed in logic, but 6iey 
did not on that account neglect any of the arts that conduce to the 
more liberal studies, which have all a common bond of connection 
and are closely related to each other. If we were required to spe- 
cify the kiud of writing roost likely to deceive, we should say the lo- 
gicaly consisting of mere naked logic, abstracted from all die graces 
and decencies of style, and without passion ; and we would cite, 
as a proof, the Theologians, who are commonly called the School- 
men; they were the most perfect examples of pure logicians, 
that the whole compass of literature can supply, and yet iK^at ecn 
be more false, fallacious, and sophistical, than ^ir writings? We 
appreciate logic, the logic of the schools, as a necessary part of 
education, and deem it to be essential to sound institiitioaf netw- 
theless we feel somewhat inclined to accept, as a sound canoa of 
criticism, the rule which we have heard propounded by an ex- 
|)erienced critic, that whenever we find in any work an ostenta- 
tious display and an a£fected parade of logic, and a total dis- 
claimer of rhetoric, and have ascertained, that such is its character 
throughout, if we value our time we ought immediately to throw 
it aside; it being plain, that the author understands nothing 
else but logic, and moreover that he does not perfectly under- 
stand even that science, and its true powers, design, end, scope, 
and limits. 

. The works of the Gnostics, if we except some fragments, 
have been lost; we are compelled, therefore, to judge of them 
from the writings of others, and generally from the report of their 
adversaries. We shall be sensible of the immense disadvantage 
the memory of these Christian philosophers has to contend wim^ 
if we suppose, that any sect which exists in our own times were 
only known to us from the writings, and for the most part the 
controversial writings, of its enemies; what an injurious estiroate 
should we often take of the characters of some of the most inno- 
cent and amiable of our fellow-citizens! It has been conjectured. 
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and i«ith pr9l>abUit3f^ that the writings of the Gnostics mu^t have 
possessed considerable merits since their victorious opponents 
nave taken care entirely to suppress, and utterly to destroy them. 
. . When institutions and sects have attained a certain eminence, 
^e force that raised them is commonly spent, and they begin 
grfidifally to sink; such viras the fate of Gnosticism; — ^men of zeal 
and of talent became rare, and the general decay of learning and 
the decline of empires were not favourable to the extension, or 
even to the existence, of a learned sect. Plato and Gnosticism 
were compelled to give way to Aristotle and St. Augustine; we 
feel compassion at the fate of those who perished with the great 
and noble, not so much for their own sake, as on account of their 
more illustrious companions in suffering, and are disposed to be* 
lieve that they must have had some merit to provoke the malice 
of that fortune, of whose ordinary injustice we have other and 
conclusive evidence. ' . , 

Man is such a social animal, that he thinks this earth is too so- 
litary even in the most populous cities; he often peoples it there- 
fore with a good store of spirits and demons, that he may have 
other company besides his fellow-men. The inhabitants of the 
sky and of the earth were more familiar with each other in an- 
cient times, and mountainous countries have usually been most 
fertile in mythic tales. To the inhabitant of the plain any com- 
munication between earth and heaven must appear impossible; 
but where the clouds are seen to rest on the top, or sides of the 
hills, it seems easy enough. Mountaineers commonly suppose, 
that the intercourse with the sky is as frecjuent and complete as 
between Liondon and Greenwich, or Paddmeton and the Bank. 

The people of the East have, in all ages, firmly believed in the 
injurious enect3 of fascination, arising from the malignity of men 
and of demons; and it seems, that although we may talk to them, 
until we have tired not only our hearers, but ourselves, they will 
continue to retain this belief as an important article of faith. The 
practices of the Gnostics therefore, in this respect, have always 
subsisted, and most probably always will subsist, notwithstanding 
all the opprobrious names, that persons of more zeal than discre- 
tion may heap upon them : it is the part of a wise man to submit 
with a good grace to inevitable evils, for we shall never be able to 
make all the world alike, and it is vain and vexatious to make the 
fruitless attempt. We commonly compliment the Jews on account 
of their rigid adherence to that grand dogma, the unity of the 
Deity, and they are in some measure entitled to the praise which 
is so liberally bestowed; nevertheless this people carried to a 

Seat excess the belief in angels and demons, and attributed to 
em greater and more various powers than persons, who are not 
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wdl aeqtuioted with Jewish history and antiqahies, eidi jKMdM)^ 
imagitia. Aldioogh they did not esteem these beings tw <tf « 
dhrifle tiature, strictly speaking, yet as they supposed tbein to be 
nstly superior to human beings, they were superhiimaD, mad in 

Se ireose which the Paeam attnbdted to die term, divine. SioKMi 
lagtift wai^ renowned for his thaumatorgy, but he is better kaowti 
on account of that celebrated invention. Simony, which hM pieth 
cured him $o many imitators, and has rendered his tiame immor^ 
(al. 

The Mahometans, in many fanportant p<Hnts, may be looked 
upon as a sect of JeWfr, (and many sects of Dissenters might be 
named, who are hot less malicious towards and hated by the 
Parent Church,) and they are more zealous about, if it be p6aaible> 
and more eager to aisert with the tongue atid die sword, die unity 
of the Deity, than the Jews themselves; yet their belief in spkits, 
aagek, demons, or genii, is still stronger, and produces greater 
and indeed surprising effects on dieir actions. We need only 
refer to the Arabian Nights to show what a powerful influeoee 
these beings exercise on the imagination of the FaithfiiU how aln 
solute is their dominion over the Eastern fancy, and how mudi of 
hope and fear are mingled with that part of their creed. 

llie ideas of die ancients respecting the world of spirits were 
very extraordinary t Homer informs us, that the shades, or sotds, 
of die departed heroes rushed eageriy to lap die ii-esh biood of 
the sheep, which had been poured into a trench in die grduHd. 
This propensity and the strange squeaking of die ghosts in the 
last book of the Odyssey seem to us to be so inconsistent widi the 
serious notions of any reflecting person concerning the state of 
the human soul after death, that we are almost willing to allow, 
that these passages ought to receive, after the matiner of the scbMl 
of Origen, an idlegorical, and not a literal, interpretation. Tht 
demon of Socrates is an instance of the opinions of the first Ph*- 
tonists respecting the interference of supernatural existences, and 
the lives, of the latter Platonists abound in examples of Uie 
addiction of that sect in its old age to demonology. 

The grand object of die magic of the Christians in the middk 
ages was to obtain the command over the services of demons: 
Such were the pursuits of witches ; but these were always looked 
upon as highly criminal, as purchased by dreadful sacrifices, and 
accompanied by horrible guilt. The drama presents a faithful 
picture of the manners and sentiments of the times to which it fc^ 
fates ; the theatrical compositions of the middle ag^s swarmed wSfk 
demons, and drew much of their interest firom this fhiitful sottree. 
The belief that men possess die power to controul s|rfHts Wis 
Vi6t peculiar to die Gnostic Christians. It tvas a cardmal feim 
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of their Mth, itis true; but it ftmned at times a considerable iii- 
gredieitt in the more orthodox creeds aho, as may be easily 
proted by an examination of the liturgies of the Church of Rome: 
ndr did the vefiertfble Gi-eek Churcb deelh angels and demoU^ 
tess tforthy of attention than her CirthoKc sister, as we learn from 
Ae mo^ authentic sources, th^ ancient rituals of that church; 
Protestant divines have often been accused by their adversaries, 
we know not with what justice, of a disposition to blink impor- 
tant questions. We cannot however stop, tit present, to inquire 
in Urfaat manner the Reformed Churches have dealt With the mvi- 
Mble world. 

When the Pagans began to dispute, in an amicable or a hostile 
manner, with the early Christians, and especially with the Gnos*' 
tics, who were most skilful in conducting the warfare of words, 
and being learned men were best able to encounter the philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians, they found that it was impossible to justify 
many of the acts that were attributed to their Gods, and to recon^ 
die them with the Divine natt^re, with supretne goodness and 
perfect wisdom. It was equally impossible for many of the di^ 
pntants to surrender a faith which the poets and artists had 
rendered so graceful and beautiful, which had served for the edu^ 
cation of the civilised world, and which is still retained for the 
education of the few whom mankind design to civilize- Aey 
fladly embraced therefore a scheme which admits inferioi* ana 
sabordinate gods, angels, demons, or spirits; a scheme which as^ 
aerted a superior and perfect Deity, and held, that the gods of the 
ancient mythology were greatly inferior to him in all respects, a!-*- 
tiiough very superior to human bein^. This system, therefore; 
httd only t^ contend with the grand difficulty, which is common tb 
an systems, the origin of evil. If the auestion was asked, why 
were the excesses of your gods permitted? their champrbn might 
be allowed to ask in his turn, why is any evil whatever permitted? 
answer that question first, and then I will answer your demand. 

It is probable that the human mmd, independently of revelation 
and religious tradition, would lead men to a kind of belief in the 
entistence of beings of a superior nature to their ovm, which we 
may call demons. Mankind soon ceased to consider the sun as k 
fire-place^ the moon as a lamp or lantem, and the stars and planets 
as brass nails. Although they had no consistent theory, that would 
explain the celestial phenomena, (which was, on the whole, per- 
haps advantageous to learning, for young men were able to de^ 
ift)te ' their precious hours to more instructive and improving 
^ttnlies than astronomy,) they soon learned enough of the syslelm 
of the miiverse to reason thus: as the earth swarms with Kvins; 
things, it b not eiisy to believe, that the numerous worids whiA 
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compose tbe univene are uninhaiiitad, many of tbeni being mocb 
larger than the earth, and as they must be different in manj re- 
spects, we may suppose that their inhabitants are diftiereDt from 
ourselves; and since there is here a chain of beings, the links of 
which gradually rise one aboiFe* another, if the natives of some of 
die planets may be inferior to ourselves, we are compelled by 
analogy to infer, that others may be superior, and we may sup- 
pose, diat the progression is continued upwards for several de- 
grees: by ascending in this manner they would arrive at demons 
of various ranks, llie rapid and violent diseases of warm di* 
mates, and many of the phenomena of insanity and other striking 
appearances, of which it was not easy to trace, or to invent, a visible 
causci seemed in the eyes of many to vi*>dicate the power and 
presence of demons. 

Reason might readily lead men to acknowledge the existence of 
such beings ; but it is not easy to discover how reason alone could 
induce them to believe, that they could interfere with the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, or visit them, for it seems more natural to sup- 
pose, that the natives of one planet would be unfit to subsist on 
any other globe than their own, still less that they could be con- 
trouled by spells and ceremonies. It is the more strange diat 
men should have imagined that beings of superior power and know- 
ledge would yield implicit and instant obedience to certain words, 
when their daily experience must have taught them how vain is 
the attempt to sway by words their fellow-men. 

We use separate marks, the Arabic, or Indian, ciphers, or nu- 
merals, to denote numbers; the Romans selected a few only of the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet for that purpose ; we still retain 
that practice, and frequently apply the same letters in the same 
manner : but in the Hebrew, and in the Greek language also, and 
in manv others, every letter of the alphabet has its distinct nume- 
rical value; each word therefore has not only the meaning which is 
attached to the sound the letters represent, but is likewise a sum 
in addition. The word MEI0PA2, for example, denotes, as it is 
supposed, the sun, or the year, and also, 40 + ^+10 + 9+100+ 
1 +200=365; and in like manner the sum, 1+2+ 100+ 1+200+ 
1+60=365, signifies besides that amount or particular suc- 
cession of numbers, ABPASAH, or ABPAfiAS» which has the 
same meaning, namely the sun, or the year. 

That there were much mystery and great efficacy in num- 
bers, men have in all times and in all places thought proper 
to believe, although it is not easy to assign a reason for it; and 
as every word represented some number, or series of number^ 
language was thus brought within the mysterious junsdictioB. 
The science of these mysteries was of Jewish origin, or at least it 
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cuMvirted with great assidtiity by tbe Jewish literati, and 
ibnos'tlie chief part of the Cabbala; in tbe hands of the Gnostics 
it was applied to organise by a system oLchecks a perfect govern- 
ment over the demons. 

If we consider words not merely in their ordinary employment 
as the signs of things^ but as numbers and sums o£ numbers^ and 
compr^ending every remarkable series of numbers, in which a 
writuig-master can delight, still it is not easy to understand why 
demons, more powerful than men, should be coerced by them^ 
whilst there is no spell which their inferior, the human creature, 
would not despise and laugh at» A demon could be compiled 
to perform a feat of great labour and difficulty by a few words, 
which would prove to be powerless, if their efficacy were tried, 
not upon an immortal spirit, but upon a human butcher, or baker, 
to persuade him to suffer a joint of meat, or a loaf of bread, to 
quit his shop ; for the expectation of being paid for them, and not 
a string of barbarous words, would be necessary to induce those 
tradesmen to part with th^ goods. This contradiction reminds 
us of the tales of those witches who, being themselves in extreme 
and al^ect poverty, professed nevertheless to be able to inform 
others where inexhaustible treasures were to be found. Tbe mys- 
lesioiis words could extort any favour whatever firom the most un- 
willing genius; but it seems probable that neither " lao," nor 
** lal^baoth," nor, perhaps, even ** Zaberbebereibasasirasirbrieith- 
semesilam'* itself, (we copy the unwieldy word from a Gnostic 
gem, which is almost worthy to be Solomon's seal, the master- 
piece of such talismans,) would persuade a human gate-keeper to 
suffer a Gnostic to ride, or drive through his gate without paying 
tolU althou^ the exact value of every letter in the polysyllable 
were communicated to him in its due order, and it were proposed 
for his further satisfaction to cast up the thirty-eight figures in his 
presence, that he might be sure of the precise amount. 

Other means besides words were used to command and restrain 
the demons, especially the universal practice of using frankin- 
cense ; but words were the most powerful and frequent We may 
truly say that the custom of burning incense in religious worship, 
principally for the purpose of driving away evil spirits, was an 
univenial practice, for if it has in some places fallen into disuse, 
it is only in very modern times and in a very confined district We ^ 
are apt to wonder how the many learned and able men who 
adorned the sect of Gnostics could persuade themselves that they 
really possessed the power of commanding demons, but it b not 
impossible that they had their reasons for dissembling their doubts 
on this subject. 

As the learning of the Gnostics was transcendent, so was their 
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nmralkr exalted. £let«ted senttments, eveo wlien rased so htgh 
above me letel of the ordinary bosltiesd of life as to demand an 
impracticable and nnattainaUe virtue, are not altogether devoid of 
utiKty ; they ennoble the mind and invigorate Ae moral sense, as 
gymnastic exercises, that leach difficult postures and motions not 
adapted to our usnal actions, s t ren tfth en and supple tbe body. 
There was much of stoicism in the emtcs of the Gnostics; n^ver- 
dteless they vi^ere- averse to martyrdom . They thought it better to 
Uve and to be wise, to teach and to leara, than to die by the 
hands of the executioner. Many writers have blamed them on' 
this account ; but it is not to be denied that a sect, of which aH 
the members were martyrs, in which all were killed, would itaelf 
expire with tbe last victim. They were unwilling to be persecuted 
themselves^ but we do not read that they were disposed to perse- 
cute others. This learned body was convinced, that since exercise 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of all thiit we possess, 
we ought not to feel any hostility towards those who pronoote 
salutary exertions of the intellect towards the sceptical and lite 
heretical, but rather to evince our gratitude for the opportunities 
tftey afford of demonstrating that our conviction is built on solid 
foundations. 

The religion of the Gnostics was of the largest dimensions, and 
of 'die most cordial and generous character. It wa6 not of a kind 
to-be satisfied with that naked, hungry and unprofitable deism 
which condncts to no higher and more refined speculations tbtn 
to show the existence, power and wisdom of an undefined Deity, 
from the more obvious mechanical contrivances in the structure of 
nran and other animals, and of the visible world ; the very con^ 
trivances which are adduced as proofs by the rash and ineonsf^ 
derate, being frequently misunderstood, and when they ^i9^ sfta^ 
wtrdn exf^ined more correctly, the fortner theory becomes 
ridiculous, and the imprudent attetnpt is more injurious- thim be- 
neficial to the cause of religion. We wilt name one •example odly 
of mischievous temerity from many that might be adduced . The#^ 
doret, one of the most respectable of the Greek Fathers, both in 
learning and in style, ventures into the dangerous precincts dl 
natural theology. In a work entitled, roO fjiMxaplfs 6coSioi^4*^» 
kfiawire K^pv, mrp) irpovo&e^ >Jyt>tdixa, be seeks to demonsffrale the 
eid^tence of a Deity from the celestial phenomena; but weahoaid 
be sorry to expose the momentous question to such a haxafdeiHl 
trial, for one astronomer might find unerring wisdom inthesyateia 
of Ptolemy, and another in that of Copernicus, and unhappily ffcejf 
ctfnnot both be true : kjttdst^^ &iri o^pttyS, %u) i)Xfo^ xm r^fix> 
xa\ rw¥ Xoiirmv k^ifm, is the title of the first book. Tbe third' 4i 
inscribed '&xi<?«if i^ Aro t% ts^ hhftmr^H ^Ajuww-i^ iwet%MPxw5f , ^aod 
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the proofs «re founded on the slrucittre of^t)ie Iimuq hodj; b^ 
fore we can consent to place tbe case in bis hands> we must be 
aaiured that tbe venerable theologian is perfectly skilled in ana- 
tomy* The seventh discourse is a complete and very remarkable 
iUu^tralkii of the dan^r of wliicb we complain; tibe title, is. Spa 
taAj/n nai SfovoniA v^fopoi r^ fil<^. He demonstrates his pea^ 
tiol) from the existence and advantages of slavery. If slairerybe 
good and necessary » tfieie ia anovemiliog Providence; if it he 
notf there is sot. How many would refuse to adopt auck an argis^ 
rnent* and would, bitterly lament to be driven to this alternative! 

In the code of morab of die Gnostics a high place was always 
aasigofid to chastity, and we are told that some classes of these 
ben^ks carried that virtue to a whimsical and incredible extreme* 
It is not necessary to describe minutely the details of their conti- 
nenoe; we read on the contrary^ that they were aometimes less 
booonnably distinguished, especially in £gypt» for txcesaive Uces- 
tiooaaess. 

We are unwilling io take the character of « sect imm the 
statements of its enemies^ particularly respecting matters ^as to 
nefakJi accusation is easy, sad the proof of imoceDee fenerally 
impossible; which are therefore the common resource oftcaliiaa- 
niators: but it is. not very improbable that excesses wvere ooco- 
siooally committed. When the natural desires are not aaffisred 
to have vent in reasonable indulgence, but have been suppressed 
for a long time, th^ are apt to break out in sudden, inmmkcate 
and imprudent sallies of wild uncontroulable pasiion. Thus are 
eften see young nten who have been brought up with unuanal 
strictness, fall into greater irregularities when the .aocustOMed xfr- 
atraints are removed, and quidkly becoaae meae Uceotious.than 
those of their equals who enjoyed, a greater freedom. The <le- 
sires of .yau& accumulate, rapidly, unless they aae rBgnfay4y en- 
peaded; and when persons have been for a time tnope than man 
m forbearance from pkaaure, they commonly compenaate (by 
being for a similar period less Ifaan men in llie power '•f wiih* 
standing animal gratifications. We cannot dasdbt thai theinardi- 
nate aikniration of chastity wihich the Gnostics pat>fessed, occa* 
ainaed some cruel oppresaiona, and 4hat rigorous mensuses laere 
aametimes nsed towards persens who wtere not ambitieu8{to.«ib- 
lain a crown of glory, which they esteemed 'unnatucalv er .liet 
worth the price, by aeaierts in authority. 

In the South and Jo the East we may bear even modeeate and 
lawfol indulgences spoken of, wtthoul wmj refaeence.to the tenets 
of the Gnostics, in language thai somewhat 4[esembles their paen- 
liar dootrines ; in those cbmates, and with these races of people, 
we.iinay suppose therefore that their notions were mmt withoNit 
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foundatioiH 9Bd met with sympftthy^ as some of the supenl6tionk 
respecting a certain kind of fascination appeared to be warranteck 
But in our northern regions, and with the Saxons, Franks^ awl 
other hardy breeds of people, they would altogether want proba- 
bility. It is evident, therefore, that although ^eae opmioos pre- 
vailed here to a certain extent, for a short time, they were not the 
growth of the North and West, nor natural to die inhabitants, bot 
were altogether of exotic origin, and were imported from other ot» 
dons and climates. If the nature of the subject would admit of 
it, this portion of the morality of Gnosticism might receive. mnch 
curious illustration from the testimoi^ of travellers and historians. 

Many of the Marcionites, a large class of Gnostics, were le- 
stricted to the use of vegetable food only, a humane peculiaiitf 
which connects them with the East, and ought to conciliale to- 
virards them the favour of a small but amiable sect, which is modi 
more ancient than the Gnostic heresy, which long survived it, aad 
still exists, havine been handed down from the earliest time to 
die present days by an^ unbroken, although an uBconscioHs, tra- 
dition. 

Extremes are near, as the proverb says; it is easy to pass from 
one to the other. After the Gnostics had inculcated for a 
time a strict and universal celibacy, and some of the more zea- 
lous had practised an entire abstinence from the pleasures of 
sense, it is not improbable that the ascetics became in a few in- 
stances profligates, and the greater part relaxed the tight rein that 
had held in their appetites. The excesses of the backsUdiog 
brethren possibly afforded their enemies an opportunity of stig- 
matizing as eminendy licentious the whole of the learned frate^ 
nity. Such an opportunity, however, was perhaps not required^ 
and we will say a few words respecting an usage of wise antiquity 
not generally understood, and for the effects of which a due allow- 
ance is rarely made, but which it is necessary to mentioiLin order 
to estimate this sect jusdy; we mean the boundless license tM 
rivals assumed in all cases of assailing each odier with prodigioQS 
and most port^itous calumnies. 

The speedies of the Athenian orators are full of the most vdie- 
ment and extravajgant abuse of their opponents, which is so gross 
that it is impossible to believe it to be true ; we are complied, 
therefore, to conclude diat it was introduced to display the do- 
mience of the speaker, his Sf ly^n^ and power of revilins his foes. 
The style in which they are clothed is no doubt very different, but 
the topics of vituperation are precisely those to wluch the lowest 
and basest of the vulgar invariably have recourse when they ave 
offended. It is wonderful and inexplicable that a people who 
were in most respects highly refined, and were g^ady our siqpe- 
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riors in delicacy of taste, shoald have taken delight in expatiating 
on matters which oor public assemblies would not endure, vulgar 
and contemptible as the orations are that are delivered before 
them, in comparison with the productions of the ancients. We 
meet with outrageous abuse in the speeches of Cicero, especially 
in his orations against Mark Anthony and Piso, but less fre- 
quently, and it is less immoderate, although, according to our 
notions, it would be deemed intolerable. 

Nor were the philosophers less addicted to take these liberties 
with their rivals than the orators ; ** like Momus, I find fault with 
whatever others do," xoi dcirsp 6 Meofios roL inA roov ixXtov yiyviiuvot. 
(TtmofavrtS, a philosopher says of himself; and Lucian presents us 
with many lively pictures of the violent demeanour and language 
which the lovers of wisdom used towards those who difiered from 
them. He gives the following account of their mode of conduct- 
ii^ a controversy : — 

'' At first they begin to discourse amongst themselves peaceably, but 
as the conference advances they raise their voices to the very highest 
pitch } so that when they strain and strive to say great things, their faces 
redden, and their throats swell, and the veins rise, like flute-players trying 
to sound the upper notes. Having perplexed their discourses, and con- 
fonnded the original object of inquiry, they separate, after they have for 
the most part abused one another, 'KoiSopfi<rafuvoi HKkfiXoiQ, wiping the 
perspiration fifom their foreheads with a bent finger 5 and that man 
seems to have gained the victory who is the boldest and has the loudest 
voice." 

The verb XoiSopIco is often used by this writer to denote the sort 
of intercourse and mutual interchange of sentiments that took 
place amongst the philosophers, and the rhetoricians also. We 
may, perhaps, in part attribute the prevalence of this strange prac- 
tice to the warmtn and vehemence of southern nations, and it was 
not without some advantages. It has been remarked that eloquent 
men are usuall]^ good-tempered, and rarely vindictive, since their 
angry feelings immediately find a vent in words, and they derive 
relief from £e harmless effusion, and become calm and placable, 
especially if theyhave somevehat exceeded — as is usually the case 
when wrath and eloquence conspire — the Just measure of retali- 
ation; and as a balance of injury remains m their favour, they are 
well contented with the position of affairs. 

The leaders of the different sects of Christians were naturally 
more in earnest than the Pagan philosophers, being firmly con- 
vinced of the superior importance of the subiects of which they 
treated ; and we may add than the orators themselves, for they 
discoursed not of temporal interests alone. The greater part of 
them, moreoTer, had been advocates; they had accordingly all the 
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iernmr of atjleand force of pencil that characterize Ae sMi^ 
xaents and me ai]guroeats of the profefsional rbetoriciao. T^ 
wrkingi of the Fathers of ttie Church glow with a fire for wUcb 
we should in vain seek an equal in any other compositions; awl 
although we must acknowledge that their zeal is perfectly ngtural^ 
and the feelings which awaken it commendable, we must Ufever^ 
less lament that monstrous exaggerations^ an ostentatious display 
of unfairness, and a pervading want of candour, while they mani- 
fest the total absence of all those qualities that insure the confi- 
dence of the reader, too frequently injure the cause which tbey 
have taken upon themselves to defend. In the pleadings of the 
Advocates in the Catholic countries of Europe, where these writ- 
ings are as much studied as they are generally neglected in Eng^ 
land, we may often detect imitations of their peculiar style. Tbe 
same fauUs of excess fatigue the attention, oppress the feeliw 
and awaken our suspicions, where tbe object of tim speabr 
ought to be to win our easy acquiescence. 

In order to be fuH^ convinced that the Fathers frequsptl; 
assailed their adversaries with tbe desire of displaying iheir wit, 
Jeamii^; and eloquence at the expense o( probability^ it is not 
necessary to nrad more than tbe first chapter of the fiint bpek of 
TerlNlliaQ tigauist Miureioii, a learned and aUe Gnottie, ^K4idtap- 
«Aiea one of the maoj examples, of whidi hietory is full, of lie 
lapolicy to a pofelic body of pit>vokiiig by ill- treatment att iodM- 
4ual of tafent. We wiH translate a portion as a speehnea, 6ai 
the nature of the writings of which we speak may be manifest. 
We undectake the task with «;Nai diffidenee. beieMise mt sasj^t 
Ibat tbe very vehement auihor would harve found #O0»e idalieui^ 
419 rendeni^ into Mother language a palaaj^e. (lie flMflning of 
Mrhich was* pertops, not alwi^s inteUigiUe lo h#«ii iii tbe iirigiwi- 

^ That tract, wfi^ch is called tbe fontus Euxinug, tbe hbsptt^Ue sea, 
Imm %een reused all farours by natafe, and is mocked by its rerf oamC' 
fiat yu mutt not judge of the hospitable Pentus hf its afitaMieti alone: 
it has indeed iwtiiMlrawn itself fmm 4ur ma«e <i«lfeed shorn, hdsg 
.aibsmdj m k w»n% of i^ajovn harbsaisai: #or the awst ierocaow (ssfk 
mbabit It, if mimd ftbey <fn be «spd ito ijibabit, mbQ tire in: wagSPB^ 
Their dweUioigs ai» not fixed, tbefjrm^rie of li£s isicri|(4^heiiM»ec««ioe 
of tbe sexes is promiscupus amLfor Ae most pari opeof even vbea A^ 
desire on those occasions to be priyiit^^ tbey hang up.tbei^' j|iil?cr^,<¥9 A^ 
jgke of the waggon, as a sign that po one may incautiou^Ijy Ijiifoit. 
They do not, therefore, blush even for tbeir arms ; they slay their ps- 
Tents at the same time with their sheep, and thev devour Oie flesh of 
Kmh together at thdr feasts. Whenever any die m such a manner thst 
4teir badies eanoot be eaten, tiieir deaDi \b deemed accursed. Kor does 
ttbe.BipdQSly Qftfae<ex tender tbair feaasAes more gentie: fiicir bressts 
lireHab^ tb^fnrknn ibsirda%aask with a battleHHie, they pn^ 
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ttttfhr^ tq dafurpi^. Tbf9« i^ niorecrfer, a feitaio lianh Aess in the tcry 
^7/ The day is never open, the sun never ^bi9%e$ wjUingly, theve is hot 
Qpe atmosphe|TL» fog; the whole year is vfiaUy',^ ^vejnf wind that blows 
coines ^m the norths liquors are only such before the fif%> the riverf 
ire blocked up with' ice^ the mountains heaped higher with snow. Al) 
things are benumbed, all things are stiflf with cold : nothing but cruelty has 
there the warmtJh of life j that kind of cruelty, I mean^ which has shp- 
pHedthe stage vMi fables concerning the sacrifices of the Tauri, and the 
iofesdf Colchis, and the tortures df Caucasus. But there is nothing so 
bubTPiii said Jdis^able in Pontiis^as that it has given birth to Marcioti; 
he.1t Imore savage than a Scythian, more ttnstabte than the wild inha-' 
WiMit €^ a waggoui mpie inhuman >than the Massageta, more audacious 
than the Amazpn^ darker tbagn |he mitt, colder tbfui winter^ jmore bri^ 
tie than ice, more treacherous than the Danube, more precipitous than 
Caucasus. How can the man be otherwise, who darts his blasph^r 
fnies against the true Prometheus, the Almighty God? Marcion is mocf 
unreasonable than even the beasts of that baimrous region ; for what 
heaver mutilates his own' hddy like the man who forbids marriage^ 
What Fontic mouse is s6 destructive as he who has gnawed in pieces the 
Qotpeb ? Yes, truly; you Euxine, you have produced a wild Dcafet that 
is better suito} for heathen philotophers than for Christians. For that 
WfBk: dkag, Diogeaes; desbed to find a man, and carried abcftif a- kntem 
tft^ood: MafcionJiaviDg extingiMribed the light of 'hk£titb,lotl the Ood 
^hudfoB^d." 

. This it at least an animaltd ki«d of writing ; MafCter oalto it 
dGfik»ff«ble, ' cetie kdte dlsphrabk ;' tucb it once was in its effects, 
hmt attiie present day it 19 amtistng. We have cited this cnriout 
|MtBage ti> prove, that it was at least as much the practice of 
Christian at of Pagan, disputants, to indulge in boundless and 
flMutrous scurrility^ to order to raise a preeomption, that there 
was. no foimdation for die availing charges which soflne- writers 
have bac6ught aga»8t the learned s^t of whose history we treat. 

The tnofit reinarkalile of their accusers is Epiphanins, who ha^ 
advaaced far beyond die limits that had formerly been set to 
calumnious outn^, even by thoee who were the most immoderate 
in invective, and slander » We m^y justly apply to this prelate of 
toperabuadant faith, the sensible remarks of Beausobre^ who 
mjBi ** monasteriet have usdoubtedly tent forth great men into 
IW world, but tbedisdplesiof the monks contracted in their youth 
a jntperstkiottt disposition which is scarcely ever shaken 6S, 
and dre wciak side of the most able men of this class seems always 
to Imve been an excessive credulity." — {Hist, des Manicheisme.) 
7W kamed Perizoaius, even whilst he is declaiming as an orator 
agaiatt .historical Pyrrhonism, says of this author, ** Cert^ fipi'^ 
pnioiiua, Celebris iile HaereBeon scriptor, adeo acerb^ mihi semper 
naaa .est in eas declamare, ac peni dixeriui, debaccfaari, adeo 
abaurdas illis passim, et nullam veri speciem prseferentes, tributt 
VOL« V. NO. X. QQ 
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Qfinkmt^, ut exi^sm pronns ei fidem habewi, insi si quid 
aliunde reperiam timuituin.'' 

The accusations of the credulous Cyprian bishop again^ die 
votaries of the yvScig (the knowledge of the intellectual worU, 
which by way of a pun or quibble, he facetiously calls the xaraj^ 
CIS, damnation) are more serious than against an^ other heretics; 
if we could believe any part of them, all interest m the sect, how- 
ever learned, would instantly cease for ever; but, to do so, is ini- 
possible. He collected whatever improbable stories the mafice 
of eaemies could supply, and yielded to all of them an ec^ual and 
implicit faith; chiefly because he had been aasailed in hisyoatk 
by certain females, who, be*says» were Gnostics, or at least koow- 
ingonesy and assaulted nearly in the same manner as the Patriarch 
was by Potiphar's wife; but the same power, he gratefully adds, 
that assisted Joseph on that occasion, saved him also from their 
wiles. It is impossible not to exult at his deliverance ; but we 
suspect that the good Fatlier, in his very natural terror, pushes 
somewhat too impetuouslv to a conclusion ; was Potiphars wife 
necessarily a Gnostic also ? If we may compare the past with die 
present, we fear that even in some parts of the metropolis of this 
Christian country, as in Fleet Stieet and the Strand at n^t; t 
young man, although he was designed by Providence for a tabop« 
might be solicited by women as earnestly as either the patriarch or 
the prelate; nevertheless, we are informed by credible persoos, 
who are supposed to be ac<}uainted with die real inteatioos of 
these females, that however unmoral their objects may be, thej 
have really no design to propagate the Gnostic heresy. 

The Gnostics were accused of enorraoos and flagrant irreguis- 
rities in love affairs, of offerinc human sacrifices, and of ctooi- 
balism, which are precisely the accusations that were broaght 
against the early Christians: rgU hwi^vud^ww ii^v iynkit^^ar*, 
ad^ivTfrru, &vi<mML SfTirvo, 'OiSivoSfi v; p^i^i^, ai« the words of Atbe- 
nagoras, and Justin Martyr uses nearly the same language, r^ 
Ha-f^fua Ixsim y^v^oK^i^wa fyy^, >M^vlei^ jxiv oMcrifowQy, lui f^ 
iifiifif fd^tts, 9ui itvdfaawiloov ca^nm ^%f^. It is certain that these 
odious calumnies must have been gesMrally believed, odierwise s 
prince so philosophical as Diocletian would not have beeo in- 
duced to persecute any portion of his subjects, however obscare 
in rank, and humble in pretensions. Disappointed cmiosity, 
wherever there is impenetrable secresy, naturally imputes ^n^ 
partly through vexation, partly as a stratagem for forcmg &s^ 
covery, in carder to repel the imputation, by showing whst *« 
secret practices really are; the innocent and mystical convivialit|es 
of the Freemasons have been sometimes subjected to this species 
of torture. 
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Tke athekm or impiety that was alleged agidast fke primiAre 
Christians^ and afterwards against the Gnostics, was of course of 
the same kind as that whidi was imputed to the admirable S6« 
crates, that he did not worship gods whom the state authorized 
a» fit objects of adoration : ahxei 'Swxgeenig, ov; (Jtiv i| WXi; voftI|!ti 
^mb^f ou mfU^, irega St xcuvei iaifjiivM tUr^ipeov. 

rrbe Christians were accused by die heatiien, and the Gnostics 
afterwards by the orthodox, of putting out the lights at their noc-^ 
tumal assemblies, as a prelude to amorous and incestuous ex- 
ceases ; this scandal reminds us of the love-feasts which are attri- 
bated to some of the more ardent Methodists. It should seem 
tlimt in every age of the world, (this charge had been often made 
bj the Pagans against the Bacchanals,) there has been some sect 
thatt has borne the weight of the same calumny, and indeed of 
everj other also. It would not be difficult to prove, that there has 
been an uninterrupted tradition of almost every opinion that exists 
at present, and of almost every practice also, from the earliest 
9ge9 of which any records remain, to our own days; to the learned, 
at least, there is no new thing under the sun. It is a common 
error of ignorant men, and perhaps the most fruitful source of in* 
toleraiice, to imagine that whatever event appears somewhat un- 
usual to them, has happened for the first time* when in truth it has • 
always been, and probably ever will be, the practice of mankind. 

Xbe manner in which it was said the lights were extinguished 
at diese meetings gives us a very characteristic example of the 
mce distinctions in morals that little sects of fanatics delight in; 
no one hesitated to take a part in the excesses that commenced 
with the darkness, or to assemble vrith the intention of sharing 
in the guilty reveb, but no one was willing to put out the lights ; 
a dog, therefore, was tied to the lamp or candlestick, and when 
the faithful were ready, a piece of meat was offered to him at a 
distant ^art of the room, he sprung to seize it, and by instantly 
overturning the light procured the wished-for darkness. It is not 
improbable, that some vncked scoffer may have played this trick 
upon the harmless enthusiasts who were assembled at an Agape, 
and that to conceal his practical ioke, and perhaps to indulge his 
malice still further, he reported that it bad been done by the pious 
with an evil design. 

It was asserted equally of the early Christians and of the Gnos- 
tics, that they used to kill and devour an infant at their meetin|;s, 
aad. of the latter, that they pounded the body in a mortar with 
spices, as our cooks prepare potted meat; if any such ceremonies 
were indeed performed, we cannot doubt, that they were entirely 
of a spiritual nature, that the infeint was represented by a symbol, 
that a wafer was substituted for the victim, according to the 
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PagM pmoAce, nhioh MIowM persont who had vawad t6 nofflce 
ft iMcatonb^aad ware not auffioiemly opulent to perforoi the w«^ 
literally^ to ofier a btindred wafera k place of a hundred oiea. 
Whao Iphigeum was saoriSced to Diana at Aulis, we read that a 
doe was dain ia her stead, and we imagme, that it wa^ moit 
common to appoint a sabatitule in huoMn Batrifices^ aa manj ea* 
amples will ^ow. In the only human aacrifice that still txisU in 
England, sach is certainly the practice; a bundle of straw and 
some old cloaths, that even the Jews would refuse, supply very 
eonteniently the place of a human being. 

ItseMM absurd enough to consider the matter with gravity, but 
it is probable, that some future archsologist will hereitfter trest 
iBore seriously of that very singular institution^ by virtue wheteof 
the boys in every village throughout the kingdom assemble on tke 
same^day in every year, main pr&prio; they atfeaint His Holiness 
of idolatry, perceiving, as it were, intuitively, that he is guilty, far 
they bear no evidence, either of the original heretical pravi^, or 
of the subsequent relapse, and — what perhaps will seem most 
strange to unborn ages — without a single quotntion from the 
oanoAi law they proce^ to execute the cruel but appropriite sen- 
tence of burning the body from his head, on his inaniomte proxy, 
or proctor, whilst the principal is quietly taking his chocokte or 
lemonade, and dosing over his dull newspaper, il Dimrio di Roma, 
in the Vatican, or Quirinal palace. When we consider how hann- 
lesa and amusing omr annual sacrifice is, we may perhaps be 
allowed to doubt whether diose of which we read were quite as 
horrible as they are commonly supposed. to have been* 

When we affirm that the accounts which the Fathers of the 
Church give of their opponents- are not to be adopted- without 
oansid^^le reductions, we would not be imderstood to under- 
value their instructive writings ; we lament^ on the contrary, that 
they receive so small a part of the attention of our countrymen, 
aa wall as some other precious but neglected departments of Earn- 
ing. At the time when these venerable persons wrote» the philo- 
sophers were nearly worn out, they repeated their own worda, or 
rather those of their more illustrious predecessors, and their pro- 
ductions being for the most part, not merely destitute of novel^, 
but utterly insipid, we turn to the Fathers for soitiething fresh and 
v^^rous; their wiMrks, however defective in. many respects, are 
replete with a prodigious interest, for they unfold two wooderfal 
stories, the decay, of a mighty eoqiMre, and the growth of a great 
religion. 

We have discoursed so largely of the three diief distiiH:tions:of 
tbe.GnoMics, their learning, their demonology, and their asaralt* 
that we ane Jiot.ahie t<» pieaent an ahstraot.of the conSeiits of the 
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m^A whidi \A fkom Mmte us, i>ut we regret h the teM> beoawis 
5iich abridgHQents are seldom agreeable^ or inetructive, and as the 
ei^ of the original is moderate, we may withoBtscruple refer tbe 
.curious to tbe Critical UtMiofy of Gtwstidsm; we will onlj add a 
iew general observations. 

.Professor Matter had prepaned.the way for the present volumes, 
by a, Histoiical Esse^ on Uie School of Alexandria, oi sotne merit, 
^th^ titles, of whkb wUl best explain its natune and object; it ik, 
,^$as4n Hisiarmie.sm I'Ecok d* Ahxandrie^ ou Ccup-d'nil compa- 
ruiif sur la hUtiraturt GrecquCf dqmis It temps d^AUxand^ k 
Grtwdjufqu^d oeM d* Alexandre oitvire. The liistory of tliis 
period, and especially of die former part^ which connects the best 
ages of Greece with the literature of Rome, forms an inAportont 
purt of the nairative of the fortunes of the hnmau.mind, and tbe 
.outUue is well traced ia the Essay ; it might be expedient on 4ifio- 
tMr opcasiMin, or in another place,, to give a general account of 
it,.er of tbe Greek bterature of .the period it embraces* Tbe 
cStocy of Gnoaticism may be considered as. a oontittuatiou of xhAt 
^ Uie AlexaodrittQ school, and in a great measilfe, indeed, of 
JutfBiMi. learning; and it is an advantage for die general readel* to 
je^i%»e ,\n French, if not the cueam, at ks^t some samples of 
.kiMTtted aMtbors, ns Lewald^ Neander, Hafap, and others, wboi^ 
work^ are locked up in the Latin or German Umguage. So many 
b«ve tce^ted of this subject, that it wouU compel us to wanckr 
far, if we .were to endeavour to euumerate the titles of the vokimea; 
besides, nany of them are cited by Matter. 

The author treats the primitive diasealers with exemplary fai#- 
II96S» and with a candour which is creditable to him ; for every 
•big^tol 3cioliat, by repeating the oM skndere, can produce wilh 
eaee, and with a ^w of leamit^, an apparent refutation, a piauai- 
ble coi^tfiadictioK and confutation of his statements; and in aaagfe 
iiriieu good letbers languish, .at .least in many countries^ this 
atteaiptj and tbe calunmies with ^^dh it would probably be no- 
.cpaipaaied, mipht with reason be dreaded, and would have deter- 
jred a more timid and less aeakius hiatonau from giving a popullir 
49m to his impartial narrative. . The covering of a learned l^^ 
guage can be lifted up by a few only, and is commonly deemed 
equivalent to silence, to wUch, according to the author^a motto, 
the higher parts of knowledge ought to be consigned : 

Ta f A$m 4nyk caXvrf oc 
it may perfiaps displease some of our modern prophets, or et- 
pounders of prophecy, that oul"- brofesisor condemns, as utterly 
camai and proceeding from a false exegesis, die notion of an 
earthly miUenni^m ; he will not be the less acceptable, howe?er,Hm 
that account, to the more raUOiMtl theologian. There are other 
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pacoliaritiet and notddet that may possibly atartie Ae at iaagu 
lo tbeae studies, and the tyro in the higher regions of theology; 
bnt when the mind has impartially weighed the evidence on 
which some doctrines are supported, and has more fully com p re* 
hended the nature of others, and above «11, when the understand- 
ing has been enriched by the careful study of the ancients and the 
Fathers (especially those who wrote in Greek) has been iovigoraled 
by temperate but manly discussion, ukI has become funilmr with 
the critical philosophy, much that seemed at first extraordinaffy 
will be plain and natural, and almost self-evident. '* It is fint 
necessary to strip oflF the rusticity of the clown, and to view the 
smaller matters before the more considerable, with the doctfity of 
an epopt, (as a Gnostic writes to his son, borrowing the laagni^ 
that relat^ to the Eleusinian mysteries,) and to assist in the 
chorus, before you undertake die office of torcli4iearer, and to 
be a torch-bearer before you presume, as hierophant, to initiate 
others.^* The walk that an individual takes on a given day, of 
five or ten miles, is in itself perhaps utterly useless : he pursues 
a beaten track, which he has trodden a thousand times, and sees 
not a single new or interesting object; but the health produced 
by regular exercise, and the power of walking created, or con- 
firmed by practice, are inestimable* In like manner, the theme 
of the schoolboy is a filthy scrawl, and, as a composition, quite 
worthless, -to the man of taste it would be intolerable; but it is 
by such means that the philosopher is formed: the drilling of the 
soldier is in itself a piece of dull formal folly, but it enabka men 
to defend their own country and to conquer other nations; it is, 
in its consequences, a fruitful cause of good or of evil. If w>e are 
asked to what end certain studies tend, we may answer, that the 
immediate results are of little value in themselves, but that the 
training is beneficial, for it is highly expedient that the inldiect 
should be acute and vigorous. Inquiries into past ages tead lo 
correct the vulgar error, which is too prevalent in these times, and 
is very injurious, that all knowledge is of modem invention* In 
the History of (Gnosticism there are many examples of the anti- 
quity of opinions and practices : the following note affords a curi- 
ous mstance. 

" On voit, par ces exemples, que, si Von tnmve chez les Gnostiqaes 
ce que la sagesse de rantiquit^ a dit de plos grave et de plus sublime, 
on y rencontre aussi par avance ce que la frivolity de quelques modernes 
a produit de plus piquant djuis son genre. £n e6Fet, les ennemis du Jo- 
daisme n*ont rien dit de nouvean apr^s Celse, Ludeo, Hierocl^, Jolien 
et quelques GDOstiques." — tome i. p. 421. 

If we were disposed to execute pur critical duties with severity. 
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or even widi siricteess, it woakl be etary to petnt out several ttefects 
in the eiecttti<m of the present work ; but we will confess, that we 
are disarmed bj the merit of the design, and the amiable spirit of 
toleration, that pervades the entire composition. We may be al- 
lowed however to remark, that, after the German style of archi- 
tecture, a lofty edifice is sometimes erected, of very slight mate- 
rials and on a narrow foundation. We are wont to admire the 
ductility and malleability of gold, because a single grain may be 
drawn into a wire that will reach to the moon, or beaten out to a 
surface of equal extent vrith that of the whole earth : the skill of 
theorists is still more wonderful than the art of the gold-beater, 
for they can wire-draw and hammer the thought of an ancient 
author^ until it extends beyond the limits of space, and over- 
shadows the noon-day sun. We must be permitted also to com- 
phiin of the want of an inc^ex, which might easily be added in the 
next edition : it is a very inconvenient omission, for few readers 
will ever become familiar enough with such a work, to be able to 
turn at once to the part which they may desire to consult. 

•The History is comprised in two volumes; there is a third 
vdume, of small size, which contains eleven lithographic plates, 
chiefly representing Gnostic |ems and symbols, of which we will 
Bot speak, but we will say a few words respecting the eleventh and 
last plate, which is curious* It is tbefaC'Simile of an inscription, 
coimsting, besides some Gnostic symbols, of fourteen lines, four 
of which, including the five characters at the top, are Pheuician, 
or Aramaean, (Matter says five lines, but there are only four,) 
and the remainder are Greek. As to the meaning of the former, 
the interpreters are not quite agreed ; they allow, however, that 
dtey recommend peace, justice, and the law. The Greek has 
been translated thus : 

'' La commtinaat6 de tons lea biens et celle des feromes est la source 
de la justice divine, et un bonbeur parfidt pour les bommes honn^tes, 
^ da volgaire, lesqiiels, sdon Zanwks et Pyibagore, chefs des bi^ro- 
pbaotesk doivent vivre en commun." 

We transcribe the Greek precisely as it stands — 

oXvfiw. lAiAMIU croc III 
ri iraakMf ovtrmy Kai yvvai 
KW KoiroTtiQ wJjyi Trie ^€ 
ULQ €tm ^ucauxrvyiji eip 
ijvijrc rcXfia toiq tov rv 
(jiXov <y)(Kov cjcXcicrocc aya 
^oiQ ayipatriy ovc Tjapa^fi 
<nt icai tlv^ayopaQ riay le 
pofavruy aptaroi koivti cv 
fipuoTiiy fnfyuyro. 
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^ Every 9lyup^ Uoe, hqwever, in yviitmi tmfii^wiffi ^ y^kkk 
4ie letters are ^ol ^av^ita^f l>ut geiHuaUj im^a^ lui if #qm iq 
fi tnirror^ or UM the cjbaj;acterf qp 4 .^^f J^y ate ^ a nide 
form^ or perhaps ratb^ a^e<pt the ^i%«ie aii4 '«t^wiip« li i» 1^ 
that it was sometjiaies the praiptice to write ^«r^^i|$oy fjD^m left la 
rights and from right \o \e£h ia alternate lines* iBiOfder Ip |^e iiir 
&criptiou8 au air of authority apd antiquity 9 ^ inoMOierable )m^ 
barism3ft that are far more incopvenie^t, are retaii^ed for <be iilEf 
purpose ID our )aw pr<Qcee€ijuaig3« Lei^ne4 9ieQ>'bo.W9!^eri ahq ^iri 
pf traciipig effects to remote causea; and a« vm aoaieUines find 
words reversed op, gems, f l^ey fittrilnite this maoQCir of eiignmg 
them to the sa^ motive* and alao to the JoY§ of ipji#ticiaip ; kit 
they forget that m^y of theip were «ealQ^ juad that; the louMtiies 
of our coats of arms are reversed* not beomise we.a^e GnoHia^ 
but that the impre^siou 00 the wa^ ^lay be le^le : <he jirQiid lAO 
was not supposed to be more p<Mept when wntteo 0>Ah M it f^ne* 
i^mes occurs, but it was desigped to meet the fiye oi the deoHHMt 
not on the gems^ b^t on .tb^ let^ itbat waa. io be pro|ecle4 Aewbj 
from their curiosity or o^^ice* It is jnot iip{K)Qbabk^ wbece aU was 
allegory, that >} yifvqumif xmifu» wbiph W9f recotpoKe^dc^ to ifae 
.e|ect» as the w^U of divine right€KMispa8« and perfect peiifie» was 
not to be interpreted iiteraHiy, but in an aUegofi/cal apd myvtkal 
sense ; it is certaipt at least, that where all were eayoined to aiir 
stain rigorppjsly ai^.entirely« the legi«)ator ioteoded ai^ompPttPi^ 
of abstinepce and not of euioyaieDt# The di^te pf the ii\9CjifMcim 
tb^ third year of the SQth 6lyiopiad> anaw^s to |h/$ yenr At & 
,434 ; it is not pretended that it 19 of that peciod^ i^ is up^oubt^ 
an imposture; th^ (mest^op ii, a^ to the time wbeip it ^i^ii9 Mdt 
pated- Gesenius,. i^.his jearpe^ work, " De Inscfipliooe.Plwrr 
nicio-Graeca in Cyrenaica nuper repert^. 4to. (lala^ 18A4»^ ior 
forms us, on the authority of M. Raoul-|El9cbvette« that the pwhl® 
was lately fouud near Qyreue^ S(nd i^ in the posaessioii pf -tb; 
[French Conspl at MuXt^ : th^ jappe^fance of the. eogravipg if 
suspicious, but without seeing the atppe itself^ or beiMTng d^ 
particulars of its invention, or finding, it is di^cult to apply w^tb 
effect the canons of lapidary criticism. The Gnostics were veiy 
strong at Cyrene, and flourished there even down to the fifth and 
sixth centuries : this country is full of »t^a»)togical interest, and 
deserves to be described by more learned travellers than Delia 
Cella, and those who have hitherto treated of that celebrated 
coast. 

In the brief and hasty notice in which we formerly announced 
the appearance of Professor Matter's History of Gnostidsm, we 
mentioned somewhat favourably a little work, entitled '* An Essay 
on Ancient Coins, Medals^ and Gema, as illustrating the progrcBS 
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'efChiJgrfinity ki theeii^ i&fee/'ttiie livdteetkm bf a'ckif;^^ 
Mtafd WaUii , We nust coniMs wiw regf^t,::that .our clernr* 
oumeroiifraod roip€K:lable as they ate, io pc«portaoii to the great 
mnw^ier wbo iire at ease aad eajoj considembk Jcisttre» do not 
pfodooe matty hooka, if we excejit ordinary semoas and reiigkmB 
IractB adapted to iempoiary paeposes : for thia. reason we .ooai- 
meaded the idasign of this Essay, and we are ^wiiliag tl^at ks 
aathor shouM enjoy - the ctefik that is dae to him for .attempting 
to caltovate a part of kabwkdge chat deserves, hut has npt rec^ivad, 
the attention: of oar diriaes. We would not hjBre referred to. Us 
work again, hut thet we feel ourselves, bound, in justice to .the 
learaing* industry, aad accuracy of Professor Matter,, to say, that 
we do not pat his mlaaUe and important labours an joompiuJsaa, 
as oar foimer notioe aught perhaps lead joqie of onr readers to 
imagine, with the superficial sketch of Mr. Walsh; in .whieb^ 
whatever little inforination the book contains has been borrowed 
from other sources, and it is disfigured with many ^ross mistakes 
limt wouU be disgraceful to a boy in the lower school : its peciir 
har fineness is so excessive that k can scarcely ii^stmct eveB>the 
aM)st Ignorant* ^Phe subject of the Oaostaes i^ only introduced in- 
eidenta%».in re£ereaee to a Caw coins and gems, of wbidi the 
author givea a pompous accouat, and calk coatiaoally ** my coir 
kction" Of the study of coins it has-been said, that it awy pos- 
Ht^ mfi,py ^vHi$lt»ffi% aad has oaly one dtsadvaatage ; thal*ili 
truths little benefit is.lo be derived from it. It is to be lameiMd 
that the author did Hot ai:%aire a littfe mpre learning an4 expert 
ence, that he might have formed a more cqfe-rect estimate of the 
.diaracter of several coins, ioacriptioas, and hooks, which he l^iim 
4U9 genaiaei aad which they, who know bul litljte* well know t^Ate 
iergeries : if lof every unporta^t blunder be were eeatenced, as Ja 
trai& he deserves, that " Xhdie^t* 9s the peoileptial booke 
buf e it, '' tn ^afte d aq%& culpam dilmtt/* he would soon becaoNs 
better acqaatntad with the j^vaateee pf sobriety, than he was, 
«t the time of writing his Essay, wi^ archaeology ; his extraordi- 
iiary credulity is moreover rendered mor^ striking by thf affecta- 
tion of doubts end reasoning. 

It is meritorious in any one, aad especially in a cjergyiaaa* ap 
:tkat \^ add knowledge to bis zeal, to luidertake the defenee of 
Christieaity, but the chefeoder ought to know on mhat grounda it 
has hetm attacked ; no one ever denied that snch a worship wa^ 
ia existence at the tinae when such of the monamenls engraved 
ia Dr. Walsh's volume, tm are genuine, were produced, al&ough 
^oaie hlive professed to doubt its Divine origin. • In proportion as 
prmseis jusdy due to the successful champion of our faith, oa^ht 
« righteous iadigaatioa to be kiadl^ agmst that quackery whic^ 
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'WouM claim the meed where no services hate been reodeMd^WHi 
.would wear laurels when no baHle was foo^ht, and when Umj 
bad never been won. Prodoctions of this kind are pasticaiarly 
objectiooaMe, as they endeavoor to take m very onfeir mAmmagc 
ef critics ; mistakes are igvorantly strung together* under the pre- 
tence cf mainlaittbg the caose of religion^ as if trudi coaM ewer 
'he upheld by error; and the author bids defiance to oritidaffl, 
holdmg out as it were an anathema^ and attempting to petsuade 
.the public, diat whoever points out the blunders, hovrever gron 
and mischievous, of the pretended advocates of religion, must 
himself be impious, and an enemy to all religion. — But we xAe 
our leave of Dr. Walsh, to whom we have again referred, not that 
we might censure his defects, but, as we before observed, lest we 
should incautiously permit the merits of another silently to nmtkr 
detriment by an injurious inference. 



Akt. IX. — Leiim tFun Fratifaii sur la Cow de la Chancellorie, 
et sur quelfues Points de la Jurisfrudeuee At^^laue ; emickm 
de Notei et Ametidices par M* C. P. Cooper, Avocat An- 
glais. Et pubiiees avec mut Imtrodactiom par M.. P. Royer 
Coliard, Avocat k la Cour Royale de Paris ; Pro^esseur de la 
Faculty de Droit. 8vo. Paris. 1830. 
It would perhaps be a task more curious than useful, to trace 
the origin of the equitable jurisdiction in England^— the oirfy 
country, be it observed^ in Europe, in which the like institution 
has been established. Its beginninff must be dated at a period 
on which the light of history luis hitherto shone very indisdndly, 
and, although some writers of unquestionable audiority in ge- 
neral have thrown out hints and opinions respecting it, they are 
too vague^ as well as too conflicting, to satisfy the donbts that 
beset the inauiry. The notion whidi has been very generally 
entertained, ttiat the first exercise of the peculiar jur is j^ tti e u of 
the Court of Chancery arose in consequence of die Statute ef 
Uses (27 Hen. VIII.), and the necessity that ensoed for pro- 
viding some remedy against the frauds which were freqncHitiy 
practised by persons to whom lands had been conveyed upon 
secret trusts, has been dissipated by the labours of some modem 
antiquaries. It is clear, that in very early times, a judictnl power, 
paramount to that of the common law, was exercised by the ki^ 
of England in council. Sir Matthew Hale has alluded, in his 
Treatise on the Jurisdiction of the Lords* House of Parliament, to 
two opposite opinions which had been entertained before his time 
respecting this power; the one, that *' there was lodged in it the 
plenilode of ci^ jurisdiction, and that it was, as it were, die 
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«3oinnKm ttotber of those gre«r courts, the Cbmocmy, the Kmffs 
Bencbi tfaeGommon Pleas, and &e Ex<^e<|oer;" and the other, 
Aat those courts were the primittve jurisdiction next under the 
parliameiit, and that the s^eral judges, " and some other princi- 
pal attendants of places that concerned the admimstration of jue- 
tioe, and the king's revenue, were called thither to be parts and 
nembers of this council.'' From the scantiness and uncertainty 
•f the documents which remain, it is probably vain to hope that 
this point in our legal history can ever be satisfactorily elucidated, 
•aldiough, it must be added, diat of the two opinions alluded to by 
Sir Matthew Hale, the probability seems to be rather in favour 
of the former. 

By the calendars of the proceedings in Chancery, from the 
reign of Richard II. to that of Queen Elizabedi, inclusive, which 
have been lately published from the originals in the Tower, under 
the direction of the commissioners of public records, it appears 
that petitions to the chancellors were of frequent occurrence long 
before the Statute of Uses. The earlier among them relate for 
the most part to wrongs which were within the reach of the com- 
mon law, but which, being committed under the countenance or 
by the means of persons whose power or rwak enabled them to 
defeat the process of the ordinary tribunals, rendered an appeal to 
that supreme authority, which was vested in the chancellor a» the 
immediate judicial repres^itative of the king, the only effectual 
mode by which the complainants could obtain redress. Some of 
these proceedings are curious documents, as the^ relate to the 
early history of English jurisprudence, and are* beaodes, extremely 
valuable for the light they thiw upon those domestic custQina and 
habits of our ancestors, which have not been thought worth cbco- 
Bicling by the contemporary writers viho alone were best able to 
describe them. The subject of these applicaUons, and the pre- 
citfory style in which they are expressed, plainly indicate that tt^ 
were then considered as petitions to the king's exclusive judicial 
authority, and some of them are addressed to mm in person, and by 
him referred to his chancellor. They commonly conclude by.be- 
aeeching ** for the love of God and in the wayof charitie," or occa* 
aioeally *' for his love that deyde on the Rode Tree a Good fryday^'' 
but their contents are still more curious. ** Wylliam.MidyUon of 
Waugham in Holdemesse,'' complains of '* John of Cotyngham, 
j^tleman," for having assaulted and attempted to murder him 
m the church, and that he still lies in wait for him ; '' and that 
the. same John of Cotyngbam profferred openly to the quhylk of 
tbem forsayde that might haf killed me, sould haf xx noblis fm* 
my dede, als it is openly knawen to all that towne and the coun- 
tretb, for ane word I spake in the kyrke, * that it were better bell 
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Ammigt fat wa ii iiN i ^ jliafe Oittt the?w»w> ttB»i» ^ / " V^bttWw. 
.love's eomplaint fi^^uMk RklMurd B^fie i$t.tb«t tim Adm4^mtkm 
lendemMvod to «AUap biin iotoaa u^riftte wkb bis (Reik't) 
•wifey for (W {Mifpofle.of rac^eriog a^ raNmaom!' &on hio^fMid 
-ibat be.liM 9$iaaKpiod (0 suborn a|>iMiit to afti«4 hiiii* TlM of 
.'' Maiipfi^ A|>fi%iirtl) ^f YoriM, wydewf/' agiMMt '* T^qwhb 
filerjeittiuon, of me atMe/' might 4iaye been ^xiqpiial of Duoie 
,Quickl/fi silk Bgjfomt Sir Joha Fdbtuff;* for die yMow ^laloa 
,lbat the deceiver *' epake to yowr said be$ecbere f|it sadly, 4«cl 
htiiij io bftr «oiiceit,<aiid aougbt vpgHh bu to tiave l^ir to wjrfe, 
•^aairjQg tohave of bir eertainegokle to the apipe of xnviU.**** 
Whereupon she having ful byleve and trust in hi^ Irputhe and 
Jftngage* mr deairiug of him eaay c#tttns€t of matrymoyne, die- 
Jivmd htm tbci aaid some at divc^w tymee* after the wkMi 
4imiae luvlfawith« he, not wiUi«g to reliver the said some to you^ 
aaid basttcberei hwth takea to wyf aaodier wonsaa in greie deceit)^ 
:bmte» and ultre nodoioff of hir y^itboiU.your ^oioitse helpe '|m»4 
Aocoare in this partie* ' Another of the hdU appears to faiasp 
-haea pceflafitedbyoaeJcAai Brown agaiost the widow of ljonlSa(y» 
and wauht if t\m aHegatiops ware tniOt (aad it will b^ .seen tk^ 
are extremely circaawtaatiaU) furnish a flat coolradiction Io, Ifae 
aonfidaat wodtcurtioa of hiaaself which Shakspeare has made Ihal 
jioUeman after just before his marder, 

'' Are my. cbisu filld ap with extartad goAd } 
# ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

'' Whom have,! iajared that ye asek my daath?" 
4oha Browa stales that Lord Say« having obtained poaaeasieai af 
leads to which be (the plaintiff) was entitled* compeUed him hf 
'Amess and ianmso aa ieDt, to eaectite a release m his fmomt. 
^' And afterward the aaam Lord Say, kaowyng hyaiseUe la be 
-pal to deth hy that horriUe and creweH tretour, Jaeka Cada^ 
lopanly knowleehid, aaMmg other extorcioas^ this mater, le qa ir yg 
aad charcbyiag a cbapelyn, caHid Sir Thoaum OldhaU, theoae 
teyiaghis eaafessoar,ttiatfae should do this feithfnll laboor lolha 
wyife of the said Lord Say, that youne said beaacherspedily might 
have restUadon and rafomacioo of the said wroi^ and opprea^ 
SIMS m this mater to ban doa/' It appeals, that ro the eariior of 
Ihe pfaoeedings, it wiid the caetom for the parson prrfetnag the 

. * "iWil^, WiiatUUiefraM«uaIoiirejfMi? 

'< Hflctesf. Mvnry, if thou wrerU an honest man, tbyadf, and the money too. Tboa 
tlMfet swear to me upon a parccl-gllt goblet, sitting in my Dolphhi dhatiiber, at (he 
tmuKl taU», by a aea-coal five, apoo WeilaeiSay, ki WluaamitMa, wliaa Mm f^mlt 
•iM^ka thy laad kit lUiefiii^ hit fiitber to • aii^piig-akan oC >n^d^> tboH akbt i 



to me there, aa I wa9 washiQsthy wound, to marrj me and moke ma my ladj, thy wiIb. 
**** Anddid8tthoqnotlJtsiDe,andb}dmefctdith '^ 



I thee thirty sldlfihMp 
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olber paoitieB ia ease «of MUne to- 68M>li6h' bis case/^ - '^e pmyej^ 
^av comaabiily that the d«feiidaiit might be broagist'bdbrer thfer 
^aaeellor aad. examined ewdvoee, which ^aa th« praotide fititil 
ikm reign of Hen* VIII., from ^ich period < it seems to hwo'M-' 
aumed a siasipe sranhr to that- which at present piBvaito, and'tbe^ 
delondant answered- or pleaded in writiitg. The decreet wer^ 
•■darsed. on. the bills, from the reign of Henrj VI. to that- of 
HMitjrVUL, tf not later. 

From the ktter period to die preaeiit> the^histor j of the CSodt^ 
of C^anceryis suffidentljr well known* If that golden ttkne' in- 
wUcfa Sir ThoBiaa More presided there- be eacepted,- and^ in* 
whiefa it IS 8aid> that *' having finished axause add calling for tbef 
next that was tD> be fa^rd^ he was answeredy that there wasnol one- 
cmise more depending^ and this he ordered to be set down upon^ 
record/' it has been almost ever since e subjeet of geneml com** 
pUnt; and the delaj and expenav attending* its> adminislrstion^ 
iwve been reckoned among the most crjing ewls that hafe-pre«> 
tcailed in the national institutions. It is more than 600 years' 
since Lmd Bacon> echoing, as he said, the sentiments of his royal* 
master^ James L, acknowledged the Court, at the head of wbich^ 
he then took his post^ to st^nd in need* of reform^ and expressed: 
biaown determination to effect it» The attempts which he madio' 
to this end ipiay be seen in his-Ordersr^wfaat he efibcted' by his* 
own conduct 4md example is> unhappily for his otherwise brilliant 
Came, too well known. , Opportlinaties^ some of them the most* 
fkfOHinble that clin ever happen* in the couvse-of huoHm afiUrs;- 
have since frequenti]/^ presented thenselves fdracooropiishtng the' 
aaase design^ the necessity of which -has never been 4leaied'; buty 
notwithstanding that necessity, the ghiring and aeknowl^ged: 
defects that beset«tUsinstitution.hate pnmd too deeply and toe^ 
firmly rooted to yield lo such hands- as have essayed 'this task of^ 
aoBtarpadi^ them ;^^>-to this day dMyeontiinM to exasty andat no- 
period haive they Nourished in mere rank -and pesnic i onB luxuriance^ 
than at the present time. 

It is discouragingienDttgh to all those who faepe for refoiW'^> 
that k, to all who have, ever been '* in Ghanoeiy/' or who -haw 
tliongbt upon the subject, and ai^ao free from that interest which' 
perverts men's minds that they can think rightly»-«to*look back; 
at the various attempts which have been made from time to-time^ 
and to cotttemplate the failure of those attempts, even when tbsff 

■ ii ■ ■ . ■ ■• » * ..I »!■■■* * ■> I .. - ' 

* 17 Rich. II. A statute was ffttfA .epMtiqg ibp^/wlMre the saagettionB of pWa*. 
tifii In Ch»nccrj^ shoald be found tp be untrue, thr Ch^uioellor thould b« enabled ta 
awufd costs and damages to the dtif0>ndant ; and it'teeufs probable, that it was in the 
ISMS yttf tlM >il» ^iem 4iMt jegalaaly akdL , . 
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iBial cnteb of attoeew* What nam can hope ia see i^ 
itm of joKke in ahlar hands thaa those by iriiich the 
Saab have beeobeU at maoy pc rio sU of the hiatoy of tfaiaOoartt 
and yet» all this leaniiog and tal^it united, neoooipaiiied as tfa^ 
have sometimes been by incorruptible honesty, hate hitherto 
effected nothing. Orders have been from tiaoe to time asada» 
which eitber fell short of the needfiil remedy, or have been evaded* 
CbaacelkHV h^re been impeached and cUsgraced, bat.when the pm^ 
poses of intrigue, for which such prosecutioBS were ottinly iaati* 
tilled have been answered, the reform which ought to have ensoed 
has been immediately abandoned. Once, indeed, a sweeping cnre 
did seem to be at hand. The uncompromising repnblicans of Ae 
ComflMmaiealth's time, (whose measures, fieree as they were alwi^, 
and mistaken as they were oAan, had for dieir ostensible crfyjeGti 
the purification of the nataooal institntionsi and the wdfiure of the 
people,) entered zealously upon the design of simplilying the 
adminiii^tration of the laws, and particnlarly that head of law 
which is connected with the equitable jurisdiction* The scheme- 
which they had projected remains, and, with certain allowances, 
mav still furnish, as it has already on several occasions fur- 
nished, safe and vahiable materials for those who, in a mote 
auspicious time, shall be engaged in the work of reform. The 
obscurity which hangs over many of the proceedings of that Par- 
liameati extends itself to the subject of the present iaqufary. it is 
difficult to trace the exact steps which were taken, or to ascertain 
the causes of their failure ; but it is clear, that in August, l65S, 
a debate ensued in the Houae of Commons on " the business ofi 
the Court of Chanceiy." None ot the vrriters whose works oon- 
tain particulars of the tmnsactioos of this period* minute as they 
are upon many. points, give ai^ aooountof' the circumstaooea 
which led to this discussion, or of the wf^uments which wese 
resorted to,'OB one side or the other. The entries in the Com* 
mons' Journals are wholly unsatisfactory; hnt it is certain, that 
after a debate of two days a vole was agr^ to, *' lliat the fiigh* 
Coort of Chancery of Ensland shall be fordiwi^ taken away, mi* 
that a bill be brought in &r that puipose;" a vote at which 



of the contemporarywriters adds, '* ^>od people, when they heard - 
of it, did rejoice.'^ Their joy wns, however, prematore; the genins. 
(good or evil?) of the Court of Chancery, saved it frmn the 
threatened destruction. A bill was brought in, mid successftiUy 
opposed by those who were intereifted in the continuance of the 
abnses of which the Court was then the fruitful source; a 
seoond was attemptied, which shared the same fate ; and a third 
was not more fortunate. The reason given for the defeat of the 
last bill, — that " by very many, after a long and abwp debars,, it 
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W8S judged flfaort of ihe end aimed aC togelfaer wilhtll^ bi^l^ 
thai ** aone genti^Beo of grmt note of the long robe had a \maA 
ia k, thai it it likely will never spoyle their own trade/' f^«inC to 
the inevitable conclnaioa, that it was.^n at it had been before^ 
and haa been since, by the lawyeis thefluehes, that the intended 
reforai of the law was frnalrated. The same plain and broad 
opportunity which was alfbrded by the Revolution in France, for 
rooting out from the public institutions all that was pernicious 
or inconvenient, was afforded to England at the period to which 
we nUvde. The same reasons for an entire change did not exist, 
bat there were reasons enough for a very extensive reformation. 

It is not necessary to point out, that in the discussion of such* 
a question as that which engaged the parliament, the mischievouB 
ingenuity of interested lawyers would be easily able to raise doubts- 
and difficulties, the fallacy of which could not be readily delected > 
by men who were unacquainted with the subtilties of legal dis* 
tinctions ; it is not less obvious that the false support of such 
men to such a oAeasure as that which the parliament had resolved^ 
to effect, would even more securely gain the fraudulent end for 
which they were striving. Cromwell's genius might have pene** 
trated the cloud which the interested practitioners of his dajr 
raised, or his sword might have cut the knot which their cunning; 
had woven ; but his thoughts and his sword had other employe 
ment; craft and dishonesty triumphed, and the work of reform' 
was postjponed. 

The tunes in which we live are so favourable to the improve- 
ment and simplification of all the national establishments, diat but 
for the damping check vrhich the contemplation of these events, 
give to our hopes, we should be disposed to believe diat the day 
of reform has arrived ; and that, late and loajg waited-for as it has 
been, some real and permanent improvement is likely to be dBected 
in the administration of that system of equitable law which is 
peculiar to this country, and which, as regards the property and 
the domestic happiness of a great part of the community, is the 
masl important branch of our jurisprudence. The improvement 
of the criminal code does something to strengthen the belief that 
is in us ; but it must be remembered, that useful as diis has been, 
aad honourable as it is to the persons who conceived and effected 
it, the task was a much more easy one than that which yet re-* 
mains to be performed. If we said it was less important, we 
coald justify that saying ; because although the safety of die com- 
munity requires that the criminal laws should be executed vrith 
certainty and with most dispassionate and pure justice, while 
eveiy human feeling is in favour of extending as much chari^ to 
offenders as may be consistent with that safety, these very feelings 
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nvfl eMiuPe, tf8 ti»y alWa^« hvm mimtd, fkk iiitt MMdMnitiMl 
of thoM laws, liiero wasaaeicrity in the Mfekir of o«r {Mil 
oocfc wbich called for a revision* bat tbat fleferky w* Aev^oiab 
lied iaio eflfect of late yeart. There w^ie '^hrfeott and- ebaetiiifierf 
in aome parts of 4ie written law* tMit the dedwwy wkich vegn- 
lated the ezecutioir of the laws dnew out of the very defeota a* pro^ 
teetion for those whose guilt idnnMed of pardon. Itr ts ojU f enwIj f 
questionable whether, since the passing of Mr. Peel's and Loid 
Lansdowne's Atts, tfie adintaistration of ciimimil jnsliee baa nor 
beeome more severe* thoogh not the re f ar o the less just. - Bat itk 
not to die pmtection or the pumishnMnt of cfintinab ahme that 
the yie#s ot an enlightened legialatnre ought to foe direoied. It 
is not necessary* nor ha^e we any wish* to exaggerate the evib of 
a system with whidi evefry man must be in some degree al^• 
quainted* and under which there are few perbons so fortunate atf 
not to have sufibred. Can any man, even thongfa hk "infe ma tiow 
be derived only from the public prints* deny that the misy iiei ^ 
which attend opon the administration of the eqaitabte Jutflsdicifoo 
are^ so grievous and intolerable* that they woaiid even be sievere if 
they were the puni^ment of crime* instead of being, as tbey ara; 
the penalty paid by diose who-seek to establish a oivit righf? The 
treadHnill* whipjnng, imprisonment, transportation, death, are ail 
timt justice in faer utmost severity deals to the criminals agninse 
whom the necessaryprotection of society arma her hand. Cease-* 
less litigation — never-ending care and anxiety — withering d o iittlf 
•<^tbat ** hope deferred which maketh the heart' sich^-^^expelise 
whfch drafins the resources of every suitor, and which* i«* ^ontf 
eases* rises to such an snuonnt as would be ** enough to break aF 
royal merchant do\Vn,'** — are the evils which they must encouoier 
who enter upon the troublous sea'of Chancery; while impriaon-' 
ment is among the catalogue of its tender mercies* and that^fOer 
wreck of hope* which often hastens death* and for which deatt ia 
the only cure* is, not seldom* the cdnsequenoe of it^ *di i r ti€saing 
dekys. 

Tiie moat powerful reaaon for supporting tbebdiief that aboe 
remedy may n6W be found for tbese acknowledged ifrila is* that 
there are engaged in that worthj labour nwn* the want of whose 
assistance has hitherto beenmoat sensibly felt Oldmixon^ alWding 
to the defeat of the plan for reform vrfiich was entertained during 
the Commonwedth, regrets* that in his own day* ** the aame ait 



* The expenses In the rase of the suppoifed lormtit, Mr. I)Avif^/«i« aAithfstMtioo nf 
thh. Mr. Wf4lnley/a • book lately pablute^ by Ita m tiw Coivt of CfaMmry^ 
ttatetytbatUie litigation into %irbicb he has been forced bat cost bim £$OJfMi in fqi^ 
yearr, and that a sum of equal amount has been paid out of the estate of his chiklfen. 
Wc nvdhpoted to think his calculation i» not hnmbdiemte. 
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\ obstracfed thiB reform of the practice of the law almost four- 
300ie years ago, shott)d^8till have succeeded in the like obstruction 
ftom that time to this/' A«m1 he adds, *\ it does by no means do 
boDdarto the profession which is chained with it." That re- 
proach is now at least wiped away. The labours of many emi* 
neot lawyers of the present day have been earnestly and powerfully 
dtiected to the reform of existing abnses» and to them is due, in a 
great degree, the fame, whoever may share it with them, of having 
effected all that has been done towards removing those defects in 
oar jurisprudence which have been too long the disgrace of their 
profession and the torment of the community. The speeches of 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. M. A. Taylor, and Mr. Williams, and others 
whom it were tedious to name, in parliament ; the enlightened and 
jocKcioBS opinions expressed by those who have had the task of 
drawing up the Reports of the Chancery, the Common Law, and 
the R^ JProperty Commissions, must satisfy their contempora- 
ries, and will prove to history, that the lawyers of the nineteenth 
century have most honourably and effectually wiped away the im- 
fftitation which had previously rested, and not unjustly, upon their 
precession. The spirit of reform is abroad, and the Court of 
Chancery, surrounded and defended as it is by interests which, 
although mean, are powerful and numerous, must yield to its influ- 
ence, even though it should be the last to yield. One of the main 
causes that have hitherto ensured its impregnability^ is the want of 
knowledge in all who would have attacked it, and tbe want of in- 
clination in those who could alone have done so with good hope 
of success. Sir William Blackstone felt this difficulty, when, more 
than half a century ago, he expressed his embarrassment, in at« 
tempting the simple labour of explaining the constitution of the 
court. " As nothing," he says, (vol. iii. p. 429.) " is hitherto 
extant that can give a stranger a tolerable idea of the Courts of 
Equity subsisting in England, as distinguished from Courts of 
Law» the compiler of these Observations cannot but attempt it 
wkh diffidence : those who know them best are too much em- 
ployed to find time to write, and those who have attended but 
Iktie in those courts, must often be at a loss for materials." True 
as this was when Blackstone wrote, it is true no longer. The work 
before us is a satisfactory instance that among those ** who know 
our Courts of Equity the best," and are ** much employed in 
them," there is one who has found " time to write," and who has 
furnished^ a large body of very useful information, which will tend 
more than any publication that has hitherto appeared on this sub- 
ject, to remove the mystery and obscurity which has rendered it 
almost inaccessible. 

The LeUres sur la Cour de la Chancellerie were published in 
VOL. v. NO. X. B B 
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They purported lo be tlie productioaof a Frendupea^iMio kraaff 
been led to Engtend with the dei^pt of proeeoutnig % Ghaooeiy 
suit, in which he was enga^, availed himeelf of the opportunty 
which his penoBal observations on the Court of ChaMcery, tfid the 
information of the peraons into whose society he was thrown, 
afforded him, for cdlecting such particuhurs lespecring that branch 
of our jadioal institutions; and he subsequently c onynuni c at sJ 
these particuhurs in the shape of letters to his brother at Paris. 
Casti^lione» the great legist of courteous demeanour, says, it is an 
inflexible law in the code rdating to masquerades, that no one 
shall be permitted to raise the masque of anodier, or attempt to 

Enetrate his disguise. We have too much reverence for the 
ro d'oro willingly to infringe any of its preoepts; but as in this 
instance the author has since laid aside his disguise, and in a second 
work has avowed himself in his true character, we feel oorselves 
at full liberty to speak of him by the name which his godfatben 
and i^mothers gave him. Mr. Cooper, a barrister of experience 
and extensive practice in the Court of Qiancery, is the vrrittt to 
whom the public are indebted for these Letters ; and althou^ we 
think they would have been more generally useful if they had sp> 
peared in English, we have do disposition to cavil at the motivsi 
which induced him to adopt a disguise, (mt to exercise himaelf ia 
an accomplishment which few .Englishmen possess. The iirteisit 
which these Letters are so well csdculated to excite has not besa 
confined to England. In France, where the detafls orf most 
branches of our jurisprudence are, i>f necessity, not very g»iendlj 
understood, tliey have been read wi& avidity; the best proof dT 
which we have in the recent appearance of die edition now befoit 
us, (a circumstance which bnngs the work within the i>ound«7 
of our critical jurisdiction,) at Fans, under the superintendsaoc 
of M. P« Royer Collard, (nephew of the President of die Chan- 
ber of Deputies.) It is accompanied by notes and an Appendix 
by Mr. Cooper, and is preceded by an Introduction from the 
pen of the editor, the object of which, and the reasons which hate 
impelled him to his tasiC M. Royer Collard explains in his IW 
face: — 

" The necessity for a reform is so universally felt in our own coaotaj, 
and, besides this, a spirit of inquiry has been so raierally roused 
amongst us, that Frenchmen cannot fail to receive gladly a wofi in 
which the most important questions of universal legislation are discussed. 
The exposition which it makes of the judicial calamities of EnglaDd— 
a picture which, distressing and incredible as it may seesft, is neverthe- 
less perfectly sincere and true — ought to induce us to consider our o«a 
fiMms of praeedure and oar judicial aiganiaatisn. We shaM psreciw 
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Attt diere eilsl ki UMtn defeets and dinrdcn, fW which it sbonld b€ 
•or most earnest cndeaTour to profide jremediet.*^ 

In pursuance of this design, M. P. R^er Collard casts a 
hasty glance at the judicial constitution of France, composed of 
Ae Justices de paix, the tribunaia de premiire instance, the cottrs 
royaks, and the Cottr de Cassation; of those peculiar tribunals, 
in which afiiurs relating to commerce are disponed of; and of that 
exercise of the administrative authority which pronounces upon 
certain questions of disputed jurisdiction. The description of 
these several tribunals is at once so clear and so concise, that We 
Aall owe no apology to our readers for extracting it. 

*"rhe Justices de paix are at die same time ordiDary tribunals, and tri- 
haunx iescepiion. They hold cognizance c^ all questions relating to 
personal matters, the subject of which does not exceed in value 50 francs, 
sad of iq>peals where the value does not exceed 100 francs. Their spe- 
cials authority extends to questions of simple possesskm, to the infiinge- 
it of patent rights, .&c. 

' The tribunals de pramh'e instance, in like manner, dispoee of 
sde premier et de dernier ressort. They form courts of^ appeal 
the decisions of the justices de paiXf they pronounce de premier 
iegri upon other causes, and decide conclusively upon questions not ex-> 
ceeding in value 1000 ^ancs. The tribunals de commerce also possess 
tlie power of passing a conclusive judgment to the same amount, and 
beyond that their sentences are subject to appeal. 
' ** The comrs roydes are courts of appeal mm the decisions of the tri- 
bmls de premiere instance, and the chunbers of commerce where the 
wdiie of the subject exceeds 1000 firancs, or is uncertain. 

'' The Cour de Cassation decides causes of every description^ as to the 
questions of Jaw which may be involved in them, but neither inquires 
iBto, or pronounces upon, matters of fact. The purpose of their institu- 
tion is to maintain an uniformity of jurisprudence, and to watch o?er 
the sound interpretation of the laws. If the judges below have either 
iofiringed or misapplied them, the decisions are quashed. The Cour de 
Cassation passes conclusive sentence on all judgments of dernier ressort. 

^ The questions which arise from the contemplation of this organiza- 
tioD are, whether it is perfect, and calculated to satisfy parties litigant ; 
or whether it eontains certain essential vices against which society ought 
•Iways to be on the watch ? If parties suffer, if justice is dilatory, if the 
oosts are burthensome, at the same time that suits are not satis£ftctorily 
concluded, there must be some defect to which it is necessary that some 
vcmedy should be applied.*' 

He then proceeds to examine in detail the several parts of the 
judicial institutions he has before enumerated, and discussea the 
mis which he pointa out iu the course of his inquiry with- great 
moderation, but with not less firmness, and justifies Ae censures 
which be is obliged to apply by reference to the sound and indis- 
pMabk principles of umversi^ jurisprudence. He tmimadverts 
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upon the anomaly of pennhting die jodgmeiits* of inferior trilMl* 
nals to be in some cases final, while an appeal is aUowed fronr 
the decisions of judges next in degree, for no odier reason, as it 
should seem, than because the amount of the matter in dispute is 
less in one instance than the other — an anomaly which is the more 
striking because even in those cases which admit of no appeal for 
matter of fact, the Court of Cassation has an appellant jturisdiG^ 
tion in matter of law. The expedient which he proposes to re- 
medy this evil is the abolition of the right of appeal from both 
juriadictiona as to fact, but still to retain the appeal to the Cooit 
of Cassation, on which he pronouncea a warm eulogium, in older 
that the law may be in all cases preserved in its integrity* 

The office of the justice da paix is in its constitution, and in the 
functions which belong to it, so wholly different from any of our 
establishments — we may add so repugnant to the genius of Eng- 
lish law — that it is hardly competent to us to form an opinion 
upon its expediency. With that part of M. P. Royer Collard*a 
observations in which he recommends that none but men compe* 
tently versed in the principles of that law which they are called 
upon to administer should be permitted to fill thb office, it is, 
however, impossible not to agree, as well as with his suggestion 
that compulsory arbitrations should be abolished, and voluntaiy 
arbitrations as much encouraged as ma^ be possible. The cham- 
bers of commerce form another peculiarity in the administration 
of law in France, with which we have nothing that can be coBi- 
pared in England. From the practical results, however, of tbose 
references of commercial disputes to arbitration which are some- 
times adopted in the city of London, we are compelled to confess 
that we have no great predilection for a tribunal so constituted} 
and our distrust of its efficacy is very much increased by the con- 
clusion to which the French jurist arrives when he proposes, that 
they should be reduced to the mere functions of a jury, and that 
a lawj^er should be appointed to preside over them as judge. 
This, it will be seen, would not differ in any essential respect 
from our trials at nisi prius, where questions such as thoae now 
submitted to the chambers of commerce are decided-— and, itt 
must be added, decided satisfactorily in the main, vrhile the cost> 
is often much less. 

The evils of prolixity in pleading, and of that abuse and ex- 
pense of which it is the cause, seem to be not less flagrant 'm 
France than in England. At least we have not to complain, as 
M. P. Royer Collard does, that the pleadings are so wholly use- 
lefs that they are never read by the judges,, and that occasionally,, 
when time presses, they are signed in blank, and filled up afibor. 
the cause has been tried and ju^^ent pronounced. The reasons 
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for the existence of such abuses he refers to the fact of their being 
enrolled and stamped, both of which processes increase the amount 
of the revenue. The stamp duties on law proceedings have been 
for some time abolished in England, and the enrolment, the neces* 
sity of which cannot for obvious reasons be dispensed with, is here 
the smallest of the burthens which suitors have to bear. The 
monopoly of die avoues is much more injurious in France than 
(evil as it is) the interference of attomies in England ; and although 
this is a matter so purely local that none but those who, Uke 
M. P. Royer Collard, are *' to the manner bom,'' can appreciate 
aH the inconveniences which attend it, we are disposed to concur 
in the observations with which he concludes this part of his 
strictures. 

'' In shorty let legal proceedings be wholly divested of all fiscality ; 
let justice be rendered prompt, and the courts accessible to all suitors ; 
and, without invading any vested rights, let parties be relieved from the 
necessity of resorting to the assistance of avouis as often as it can be 
reasonably dispensed with." 

Mr. Cooper, in the course of the work of which M. P. Royer 
Coilard has become the editor, has expressed a high opinion of 
the learning and talents of the French bar, and has lamented that 
a similar spirit is too often wanting in that of this country. His 
editor, while he admits that the encomium is well deserved by 
some of the jurisconsults of his own country, denies its general 
application — and, while he regrets the faint interest which the 
lawyers of France seem to have for their profession and for their 
own reputation, refers it to the fact of the ignorance of die majo- 
rity of the judges; the cause of which he thus explains. 

'* It must be remembered, that the constitution of the year VII. (of 
the Revolation,) which is the basis of our existing judicial organization^ 
was the work of a man who carried the principle of absolutism everywhere 
into practice, and who sought to make everything subservient to the mili- 
tary system. As sood as Bonaparte attained power, the judges ceased 
to be chosen by the people : the first consul appointed them aH)itrarily | 
and all that the law required of them was, that they should have obtained 
8 d^^ree in the study of the law. Care was taken to exclude from, the 
judicial function men who had grown old in the practice and study 6f 
the law. At the age of twenty-seven years a judge might be admitted 
to the sovereign courts, and at twenty-five to the tribunals de premiire 
hatance ; at two-and-twenty he might hold the office of substitute to a 
procureur mpcrioL The judges were classed like the officers of a regi- 
ment, and they were taught to look forward to a regular advancement 
from rank to rank. Thus the substitute of an inferior tribunal might 
pass to a tribunal de chef-lieu ; thence, according to circumstances, he 
miglft attain to the magtstrature assise, or become a procurenr imperial': 
adjudge became vice-president, president^ and coHseilier d la comn 
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Then ware created the oAoert o£ cotueiUas$ .tmdkewn ia tbe ODiiit% end 
oijuga mtditcun in the <ri6iffMnM; darrmidiisemaU ; a sort of sabaliero^ 
who thus formed themselves for the duties of their firofessioo, and passed 
their time in watching the vacancies that occurred in the ranks above 
them. Tlie immovability of the judges disquieted the power of the 
master, and therefore a senatuS'ConsuUwn declared sudi immovability 
not to be acquired until after five years of service. 

" The necessary effect of such an organisation will be easily compte- 
hended. A person called to the discharge of the jodicial fmictioa at Ae 
age of two-and-twenty cannot have evinced any proof of eapacky. If 
ht is invested with authority, it is simply becmvse he it the aoQ, the 
nephew, or the protege of some powerful nuui« or perhaps of tint fbao 
tionary who has the care of transmitting to the minister the list of can- 
didates. Thus it is that the nursery of the judicial order is formed. 
Mediocrity may be admitted there, and its advancement is certain : he 
who is unfit to plead is permitted to become a judge. Nay, we see in-r 
stances daily in which a member of a family is destined to the judiciid 
functions because his intellectual powers are too limited for any other 
pursuit." 

Some observations on the disputes arising from questions of 
jurisdiction, and on the appeb comme d^abtis, conclude the intro* 
auction of the editor. The decision of the first he proposes to 
take from the Crown, of which it is at present one of the prero- 
gatives; and the others, which relate solely to matters of churdi 
discipline, to confine to the ecclesiastical authority. He adds — 
'* The reflections which I submit to the public are neither su^ested 
by personal interest, nor by a spirit of system. I have observed every 
where considerable defects in the administration of civil justice in 
France, and it has occurred to me that the public attention is often 
diverted from the consideration of them by those warm discussions whidi 
the spirit of party too often engenders. I have therefore endeavoured to 
present these topics to the contemplation of honest and thinking men, by 
whom they are wor^y of being seriously entertained. A pure and 

Ot aduMnistration of justice is the greatest benefit that can be coiif 
by m government upon a people i while that which is defective 
and bortbensome brings with it most deplorable calamities, and is bene* 
fidal to no one." 

We now return to Mr, Cooper's Letters. They are written in 
that familiar tone which properly belongs to correspondmice, aad 
which is its chief charm. They are somewhat desultory, a*feat«m 
which is produced by the loss of some of them, as the author saj^; 
or, as it seems more probable, by his having never i^ritten, or 
having suppressed such as would be occupied with the least im^ 
portant of the details comprised within his plan. The informa- 
tion which they contain is, however, highly, valuable, and oflten 
vtry amusing. The author's deacription of the Court of Chaaoeij 
as he foulid it one morning before Lord Etdon's arrival (it iriU be 
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o h w iw e d llial A8Mlj8tteri*were written. vhetfttbat soblenma beM 
tbe Sesds) is eitrenely good;**-lively» and somewhat tatiricri»' but 
ttill true to the very letter. Mr. Benthun compared tbat noble 
personage, not inaptly, to the Old Man of the Sea who rode upon 
the shoulders of Smbad the Sailor. The ** Old Man" is shaken 
off, but the evils of which he was, if not the cause, the fostering 
panmt^jremaiu; and ^ince there are among the partisans of the 
ChaAceiyj a$ itis> soaie individuals who affect to have Ipved him 
while, he was on the Jud^ent-seat^ and to venerate his: memory 
.now that he. i^aa .<}uitted it, we. extract the description we have 
ttUiided to> and which now belongs to .history, 

** I have seen Lord Eldon. Even* if I could believe that the energies 
of any one man would be snffict^t to enable him to diseba^ the la- 
bmions duties which are confided to this functionary, I am.oaite con- 
vinced that bis, Lordship's great age. lenders him incapable ol fulfilliog 
Acqu. Betides, there appemd to me, as well as I could jnctoe from 
% first Jropression^ to be so much indecisiou and so little method in his 
conduct, that 1 no longer wondered at the delay which takes place in 
causes tbat are pending in his Court. The causes of those delays are to 
be sought for ekewbere than in the number of causes before him, and 
in the variety of his occupations. 

** The Lord Chancellor entered Lincoln's Inn Hall at half-past ten^ 
having kept the counsel and solicitors some time in waiting for him. He 
began his sitting by putting off several decisions ^bidi be bad promised 
« thousand times 5 and the confusion which prevailed vras really very 
amusing. In one comer were solidtcrs. imploring the ooansd to mcn- 
tion to his Lordship the causes in which they were engaged, which had 
kog.been in arrear, and which be bad not yet decided, and the counsel 
in most cases replied, that they were quite tired of repeating applica- 
tiona which they had often before made in vain. Some of the younger 
counsel asked the seniors with what business it was probable the Cban- 
cellor would begin on that day 5 whether with cause petitions, or lunatic 
or bankrupt petitions, or with motions. The seniors, whose experience 
bad taught them the uselessness of such questions, smiled at their sim* 
plicity, as if it was possible to know beforehand what the Cbanoellor 
might choose to do) and one of them replied ironically, duit as Ibis was 
not; the day which had been fixed for motions, it was mq%t likely. bis 
Lqraship would hear tbe^i. After the Judge bad taken his seat, a cause 
was called on; hut bis lordship bad lost bis notes of the arguipent. He 
ihf^ a^ed some of the counsel about a case which bad been argued so 
joog 14(0 diat they had all lost sight of it, and bad forgotten, on which 
side they were engaged. The business to which it bad been announced 
.tins day would be devoted was the bearing of .petitions in lunacy, as I 
/Mw by the paper affixed in the Court 5 but after having discussed for a 
fsfl hour what be should begin with, he took up some matters wbdly 
djfTerent from those which bad been expected. Before tb^ee o'docjk 
Ibe Chancellor rose, having advanced nothings but having, nevertheless^ 
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" 1 MW, loileriiig aboni fkfi Ccmti, aeveral pnMOt whoeti 
carei-'worn counteoaaces made me think they were the wretched 1 
whose cases I had seen io the paper for discussioD ', but I was iulbrsed 
that these were suitors, the hapless victims of the delays which an 
practised in this Court, and who came day by day with enforced patience, 
to feed their hopes upon the ready promises of Lord Eldon/' 

In eatinrating Lord EMon's character, aod bis coDdnct at 
Judge of the Court of Chancery, it shoold neter be forcottea that 
whatever delay occurred in the adminiatratioo of the ovher causes 
before the Court; the bankruptcy business, which put nMmey laco 
bis pocket, was always despatched with reasonable diligence: that 
although very soon after he look his seat on the woolMck, bees- 
pressed a conviction that the systeui of hw as administered in 
-baakniptcy was the greatest nuisance that ever was known to 
exist under the name of law; and that notwithstanding this 
avowal, during the quarter of a century in which he possessed* as 
much influence and power as any individual in the country, h^ 
neither effected, nor attempted to efiect, the slightest relbrm in 
that or in any other of the departments^ of which he was the 
supreme head. We may have bad men for Chancellors, as we 
have had before ; we may have men inefficient as lawyers, and 
Heaven knows they have been plentiful enough; but it is hardly 
possible to imagine that any man's vice or ignorance can do more 
to stop reform and to nourish abuses, than the conduct of Lord 
Elikm, who was neither vicious nor ignorant. 

The remarks on the judicial characters of Lord Lyndhnrst, 
(then Sir John Copley and Master of the Rolls,) and of Sir John 
Leach, (then Vice Chancellor,) are bold and spirited. The 
strictures on the more haste than good speed which accompanied 
some of Sir John Leach's earlier decisions, are powerful and 
just, and that mischievous practice to which he so commonly re^ 
sorted, of sending matters to the Master for inquiry, which ou^t 
to have been disposed of by himself as Judge, is very properiy 
animadverted upon. 

^' By these means, a cause which ought to have occupied several boms 
was disposed of in as many minutes. After some time, however, it was 
discovered that the Vice Chancellor precipitated business too hastSy; 
that bis causes had been despatched too rapidly ; and that afto* moch 
time and money had been expended, the parties had to begin over n^tlu- 
This promptitude of decision is not of that kind which the Chamxflor 
Olivier recommended to be practised by magistrates at a it^ de patiec 
held by Henry II. : ' que votre justice soit si brieve que ie travail et la 
d^pense des parties ne montent pas plus que la causey gardez que d*on 
arr^t ne naissent plus de procez qu'aupyavant.' " 

Quite as ready, however, to praise where he can, as he is £w 
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ieM in cetMnridg inhere ceoflore is (}eserved»,tbeiatftbor saj9 of the 
same judge — 

** But I roust add, tbatv with all his faults he is a judge so emioentl^ 
useful, that it will be found extremely difficult to till his place. When 
his bodily sufferings, his ill health, are remembered, and the assidatty 
and zeal with which, notwithstanding, he discharges the duties of hiii 
office,. every impartial person must feel a high admiration for him, and 
most confess that he has entitled himself to the praises and gratitude of 
his country." 

It would be impossible, within the limits which necessarily 
conihie our present discussion, to enter at large into tbe character 
pf tbe Courts of Equity, as they are at present constituted. We 
Jiave already observed that the jurisdiction is peculiar to this 
country. Whatever was its origm, or whatever its practice at 
former periods, it is now as much settled as any other of our legal 
tribunals ; the body of law which is there administered has been 
established upon the soundest principles, and rendered certain by 
a series of the decisions of men whose intelligence and profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence have never been surpassed in any 
country, nor at any time. The forms and modes of proceeding 
have been adopted, with certain improvements, from the imperial 
and pontifical formularies introduced by the clerical chancellors, 
^'bo alone in earlier times were competent to fill that office. 
The subjects of equitable jurisdiction are numerous and varied^ 
but all of them have, in a greater or less degree, this remarkable 
characteristic, that they ieire of such a nature as makes it impossi- 
ble for them to be satisfactorily investigated by means of a trial 
before a jury. Of this description are the questions which ari^e 
respecting the execution of trusts, whether those which are created 
privately by deed, or those which in justice and right reason 
ought \o be implied from the acts of parties, or those which 
devolve upon corporate bodies, including charitable, religious and 
commeraal institutions, together with the interests which the 
public or individuals have in the due performance of such trusts— 
the controul of guardians, and the care and custody of infants, 
or of those who by any accident or infirmity are reduced to imbe* 
cility or who need protection — the complicated transactions which 
relate to the estates of bankrupts — the duties of executors, and 
the just administration of the property of persons deceased 
amon^ those who may be iutitled to it — ^frauds or mistakes, the 
commission of which cannot be ascertained in the ordinary man- 
ner — accounts between factors or agents and their principals, 
the remedies for wrongs which have been occasioned by accident, 
and the specific performance of agreements, — these comprise 
within as short an enumeration as is practicable the chief beads of 
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•^UKabh iitnsvKtioo* Tdnt tspoftssee m 
oection widi the dearest domestic interests of todety, are too ob« 
vious to need enforcement; nor is it necessary to point the attca- 
tion of the reader to the indispensible necessity that sncfa subjects 
diould be guarded with the most scrupulous care« and that the 
administration of justice in each of the cases arising out of them, 
should be effected with as much speed and as little delay as 
possible. 

The causes of delay, and the expense, which now, to the 
diame of the government* are permitted to intervene, are demon* 
strated with great force in the work before us, and the reoMdy is 
pointed out with equal perspicuity. The author ascribes -the 
causes of thcf evils, in the first place, to the increased jurisdictioo, 
irhile the means of meeting that increase have remained, nearly 
the same as at those periods of our history when it had not taken 
place; to the unnecessary length of proceedings; to the tneffi- 
cienc^ of the subaltern departments of the courts, and the <:omipt 
practices which prevail there; to the distracting duties which the 
supreme jnd^e is called upon to perform; to the want of apro|>er 
court for deciding appeals, and to the imperfections and confusion 
of the statutes relating to diis brandi of law. The remedies for 
these evils we shall notice hereafter. The author says, speaking 
of th^ increased jurisdiction : 

" It was about the beginniDg of the last oentary that the bnsiness of 
Ihe Court of Chancery underwent a great akoation. The anises then 
began to increase so rapidly, and their namber and importance became 
so great, that there was scarcely any period at which the CbanceDor, 
with the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and the Masters in Chan- 
cery, was able to despatch them. It was about the same period too, that 
after much discussion, the jarisdiction of the House of Lords in apperis 
hi civil causes was established; and soon afterwards, the number <^ 
^»peals grew to be so great that they alone took up a cottsiderabie por- 
tioo of time in the House of Lords, and the ChancetkMr was comnelled to 
preside there, the neeessary consequence of which was, that the nnsiness 
of the Court of Chancery was very nracb negkolad. Then came the in* 
crease of business in bankruptcy, which has now becou^ so considerably 
that Utteriy it has occupied one-fourth of the whole time that the Cooi:t 
has sate during the year. 

• ««•••• 

** You will have observed that all the changes which have taken place 
have had a tendency rather to aagment than td reduce the duties of die 
Chancellor. When the House of Peers established its right of appeal 
in civil cases, instead of taking that opportunity of making the dhan- 
cellor a permanent and fixed judge in the court which they then con- 
stituted, and placing another judge at the bead <^ the Court of Chancery, 
it decided that the same person couM fiH both oiBees, and might dii- 
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DO odier jfu^ than the M98t€;r of tbe Kolk. When the taosiiiess in 
bankruptcy increased in such a manner that it formed eitougbi to occupy 
an exclusive tribunal, the duty of presiding over that also was added to 
the Chancellor's other charges. As however it was impossible to tnanae^ 
all the details of the latter jurisdiction, he was permitted to create neady 
a hundred officers (commissioners of Iwnkrupt)^ which measure has 
nevertheless done but little to relieve his burthens. 

** From the beginning of the present century, various propositions have 
been suggested for tbe purpose of reducing tne functions of die Chan- 
cellor. Lford EldoD, however, who was resolved that neither his influ- 
ence nor his emoluments should be diminished, has constantly opposed 
every expedient that has been proposed. Tbe office of Vice Chancellor 
indeed owes its creation to his mere will, and he resorted to it for the 
vurposes €^ silencing the loud complaints of the public, at the same tim^ 
ttiat he sacrificed only a small portion of his income. Since this office 
was filled by Sir John Leach, it has doubtless been a considerable assist- 
ance to the despatch of business, but less than might have been expected 
Aom it, because an appeal lies from the decisions of this judge to^ the 
Lord Chancellor, and afterwards to the House of Lords, which is found 
to be a great hardship upon the suitors of the court. * * * It must be 
observed also, that a great portion of the Vice Chancellor's time is taken 
np with hearing bankrupt petitions : so that if at any future period, twp 
of the three judges who now sit in the courts, either from their hesitation 
in deciding, or by reason of their want of experience in the practice and- 
principles ci^ equity, shall display less capacity than Sir John Leach, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that business will be more tiian eter 
tetanied, and even move than it would have been without the appoint^ 
meat of a Vice Chancellor/' 

The^obvious remedy for the evil which is here pointed out, is iii 
the appointment of other judges, and in withdrawing from the 
'Chancellor some of the burthensome and discordant duties with 
^hich he is at present loaded^ The reasons for this measure^ 
and die means by which it might be efTectedy are enforced with 
great clearness and intelligence, and are sufficient to convince 
every man who has not an interest, and therefore a determination,, 
to think otherwise. Nothing can be more absurd than to talk 
about retaining such an office because it is the highest gift tfa6 
royal prerogative can bestow, or because it is the great prize for 
which the most distinguished members of the profession labour. 
The best and most dignified exercise of the prerogative is to pro* 
mote the welfare of tbe community; and the more eminent mem- 
bers of the profession might as well envy the talents of the man 
who can ride upon two horses at once, as seek to fill an office the 
duties of which they cannot discharge so as to satisfy the proud 
feeliogf of a great mind^ or the scruples of a cooscientiotts osm* 
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The prolixity and cost of proceedingi is adfliitted to be ooe of 
the great evils of the practice in equity. The author says — 

" Tbe prolixity and tautology of the proceedings caused by the nuine- 
rous legal fictions^ and b)' means of which tbe dishonesty and chicanery 
of unworthy suitors are too often enabled to retard, and even sometimes 
to evade justice, are as forcibly felt by the suitors in this country as they 
were formerly by those of Italy * And unfortunately there are to be 
found in this country attomies, and even counsel, who do not scruple to 
degrade their talents and Ingenuity by resorting to all the delays iukI all 
the contrivances which the most strict ibrms of the courts enable tbein 
to employ, not to accelerate justice, but to baflfle it." 

He adds, what b not less true than the disgraceful and noto- 
rious fact above stated, tliat these evils, great as they are, appear 
of little importance when compared with those which originate is 
the defective organization of the tribunals themselves, of wlii<^ 
too, it might be observed, they are the offspring. This leads 
naturally to the consideration of those departments of the Court 
in which the greatest source of the mischief, next to the insuffi- 
cient number of judges, exists. To trace them through ail Aeir 
dark labyrinths would be impossible; but there are two subjects 
so glaringly injurious and absurd, that they must not be omitted. 
Our readers will anticipate that we mean the Commissioners of 
Bankrupt, and the Masters in Chancery. 

Much has been made public of late respecting the former of 
tliese functionaries. Mr. Montagu, whose experience entitles all 
that he says on this subject to great respect, has designated tbe 
court, if it may be so called, of these commissioners, as " a tribu^ 
nal in which the minimum of justice is administered at tbe maxi- 
mum of expense.^ Liord Eldon Ions ago called them nuisances. 
The common council of the city of Xiondon established a com- 
mission to inquire into their practices, the report of which con- 
tains a mass of information which verifies both those opinions, 
and the daily newspapers too frequently contain accounts of their 
violent injustice or their rapacity, while their negligence and in- 
sufficiency, though not so often exposed, do not less certainly 
exist.f Their great safety consists in the nature of the business 

* " Ora non si pud dire, quante iiiTenzione, rcmore, c raUcrfuggif abbia troralo* ct 
melta Cotto dj in pratica qaella tcieffiaa, cbe i deatinata per inioistrare, o far BunitUvtv 
la giustijcia, affiiicbe questa o non si faccia mai, o si faocia il pi& tardi che si pu^^-*- 
Muratari, Dei difetti della Gturitpruderua, 

f Lord Lyndburst has more than once lately ordered Commissioners to refond fees 
wbicb they had improperly exacted ; and in a recent trial la tbe Court of Kind's 
Bench a verdict of £*laO Was recovered by a merchant of London against the Cooiaiis- 
sioners of the 14ili list, for having, in their potenilal insolence, onjnstly comtailtcd 
bim to Newgate. This person'^ offence wva, that bt: had objected to read, at the bid- 
ding of tbe Commissionen, an entry in an account which -be bad prodiKsed to theob 
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tkey have to peiform. . The estate of a bankrupt is looked upon 
by almost all who are connected with it, from the Commissioners 
downwards to their messenger, in the same light as the honest 
natives of some parts of our sea-coast look upon the cargo of a 
vessel that a storm has wrecked upon their shores. The only 
struggle is, who shall have the largest share of the pkinder; and 
it never occurs to any one of them that common justice requires 
they should abstain from that which is the property of others, and 
of persons too who have already suffered loss enough. The de- 
scription which the author gives of the individuals who compose 
this extraordinary tribunal is true as far as it goes, but it is nither 
milder than justice requires. 

'* Such of these functionaries/' be says, " as were appointed by the 
Chancellor, are for the most part old men, or else very young ones, and 
whose only pretensions to the office with which they are entrusted consist 
in the recommendation of some of Lord Eldon*8 friends, or of other per- 
sons connected with the government. As they are all either attorneys 
or counsel, their sole object is to gain as mij^ch money in as little time 
as possible. Some of tbem understand the art of accomplishing this 
so well, and have put it iu practice so successfully, that they have some- 
times ventured to boast of having pocketed thirty guineas each in one 
day. In my opinion such a vaunt is as disgraceful to those by whom it 
is made, as it is to Lord Eldon, by whom the system has been encou- 
Tugedr 

The Masters in Chancery are officers upon whom very impor- 
tant duties devolve, and who, if they discharged those duties pro- 
perly, might do much to remove the greater part of the evils com- 
plained of. In the offices of the Masters are conducted the inves- 
tigation and adjustment of accounts, the establishment of claims, 
the proof of facts which are in dispute between parties, or which 
must be ascertained in order to enable the Court to proceed to a 
decree, and where those matters which in courts of common 
law are proved before a jury are inquired into, and ^hich the 
Chancellor has neither time nor the means of ascertaining satis- 
factorily in his own court. The Masters are entrusted also to 
superintend the management of all property which comes under 
the disposition of the Court, to check and pass the accounts of 
receivers, guardians, executors, and trustees, to direct the allow- 
ances to be made to claimants of all kinds, and the maintenance 
of infants, lunatics, 8u;. They have no share in those evils which 

A motion was made for a new trial, at which the Commissioners had the giuod taste to 
pfcaent themselves, and Lord Tenterden is reported to have said to them on that occa- 
sion — " If there are any individoals now present who think that a request to read an 
entry is asking a question, 1 can onlj saj that the sooner such individuals correct that 
opinion, the sooner will they qualify themselves to execute the duties of Commissioners 
of Bankrupt." The other j udgi;s concurred. 
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from tiie AfkKjm hemmg ceuaes whcR flie^«r€ reiijfer 
lieamg, (tbat springing, si we iMi?e before nodced, from the 
want of e eoficient anmber of judges,) nor widi diose wUck 
belong to the bankrni^ system; of all the odier dekijs and ex* 
pense thej «ie die chief authora and encouragm^ and it is is 
their departnient» whenever die work of reform is entered npon 
in «amesl, that its most iisefol exertions must be made. The 
short statement we have given of some of their principal dntiss 
wiU suffice to show how important it is diat officers, to whom 
snch weighty charge is given, should be of unqnestionable capa- 
city and great activitj. The author, making an observation to 
the same eflfect, adds — 

' '* Bat this is by DO means the case. For many years {Mst, widi voy 
few exoeptkiDt, persons either of small ability ot of no experienoe have 
been appointed. Sometimes they have been coonsel who have grown 
grey in the coorts, and whose only recommendatioD to this cffoe wai 
that they had nothing to do in their vocation. The pabKc having thon^ 
them nnfit to be trosted with the management of business, they bate 
ffier e fore been thoufffat qualified to become judges. Others of m ad- 
vanced years have obtained the appointment for no merit of their own, 
nor for any other reason than tbat they have been the friends of the 
Chancellor, or <A some of the ministers. And although there mav be 
some among them who are qualified for the post they hdd, they bsfe 
not owed it to those qualifications. The buikJing in which they boU 
their sittings h« been called The Rtfugtfor the DeUthOe, an a|qpeUstioD 
which is doived from the drcumstances 1 have indicated.'* 

It was one of the charges in die impeachment against Lord 
Macclesfield that, besides taking money for the purchase of these 
places, he had admitted to diem insufiScient persons, ** men df 
<mall abilities.^ Of the first part of the charge Lord Eidon 
stands wholly guiltless ; on the latter, he has quite as mudi to 
answer for as Lord Macclesfield. The great expense to vrhich 
suitors are put in these oflices is occasioned by the parties beiif 
Compelled to make innumerable attendances before the Masters, 
M of which incur heavjr charges, and to take and pay for oflke 
copies of every proceeding that takes place in the course of the 
inquiry. Each Master has a clerk, who manages the receipt of 
fees» none of the Masters actually, we believe, receiving the 
money with his own hands, whatever participation he may have 
in it. Solicitors who are really desirous of having the business 
in which they are engaged despatched with due celerity, can only 
efiEect it by propitiating these clerks — far more important person- 
ages and sometimes more useful than the Masters— either by pay- 
ing for copies of proceedings which they neither want nor tab, 
by submitting to gross impositionst orby gratuities under the 
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name of expMitaoii-inohey» or under 90 Baime «t all; while sboh 
praetkionera as ind their greater profit in procrastinating the in- 

Iniries in these offices, receive no interruption in so laudable a 
esign from the same clerks^ whose sains increase in proportion 
to the duration of such inquiries. The following passage occurs 
upon this subject. 

" In the fragoieBt of another letter which has not been published^ 
•liter having obMnred that the enormous ineomes c^ soaoe of the inferi^ 
officers of the courts of justice in England exceed l^iose of ^be presidents 
ef Uie greater part of the tribuuids of France, the author adds oq the 
lobject of the clerks of Masters in Chancery, 'Nothing more urgently 
requires to be rectified than the emoluments of these clerks. It is no- 
torious that they enjoy incomes which rival those of the Masters them-* 
•elves. The greater part of tbeir gains arises from long and unn^cessaqr 
copies of proceedings which they have made, and compel the unfoctunale 
saitors to buy at the price they fix, and from presents in money whidi 
the parties are obliged to make them to induce them to despatch th^ 
causes. On a recent occasion these abuses were mentioned in the pre* 
seoce of Lord Eldon, who, in that strain of jocularity of which he is so 
fend, only observed, that since the profits of these clerks were so cod* 
nderable, he should like, if he were not Chancellor, to be a clerk to a 
Msfrter in Chancery. The suitors might have forgiven his jest, if at 
tbe same time he had provided a remedy for so gross an abuse.*' 

Excepting Louis XL's executioner, there is no man upon re- 
cord whojokes at the wrong time with such invincible perverseness 
as Lord Eldon; and his tears — at shedding which he is, or rather 
was, monstrously prompt — are as misplaced as his mirth. The 
remedies for the above mentioned abuses are obvious; the aboli- 
tion of the office of Commissioner of Bankrupt, and the appoint- 
ment of a court composed of three or more judges, would msnre 
die despatdi of that branch of justice, and be an infinite saving to 
Ae parties, who at present pay so enormously for having weir 
business venr indiflferently peiformed. If able men were ap- 
pointed to the offices of Masters, if they sate in p^ibfic, if tb#y 
were paid bv salaries instead of by fees, and if their clerks were 
deprived of the improper influence and the immoderate and wot* 
earned emoluments they now enjoy, the just complaints against 
that department would at once cease. 

The author's plan for the establishment of a supreme Court of 
Appeals, for the discharge of the duties at present so inadequately 
performed by the House of Lords, is worthy of consideratioB, 
and is in these terms : — 

** This Court ought to be composed of judges who have already sat m 
tbe Courts of Equity and Common Law, and who, after having dis- 
charged tbeir functions there for a certain number of years, have retired 
kefore their grMt labour has wholly weakened them or roidered them 
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mAm to ihtirctmBtrf, to a pott of greater efef«tioQ» boi tiK 4mk» of 
whidi are less ooeroos. A court to coosUluted, sitting at ike same li|wc 
with the other courts, would possess a weight iofinitdy beyond thai of 
the House of Lords sitting as a Court of Appeal, and would be perfecOj 
competent to dispose of aU the cases that could come before it. 

" Besides its ordinary judicial functions, this tribunal might be occu- 
pied with the superint^ance of the general body of law, and might 
propose from time to time to the legislature such amefioratioos as time and 
cIreomstaDces should render nece ssar y. The legislature might abo, in ray 
opinion, entrust to this tribnaal, rather thui to their own CononCtces, 
the task of drawing up bilk for altering the general and permaiieot lawt 
of the land* At present such bills are commonly prepmd by persoM 
who are unacquainted with the operation and eSect oif the laws whtdi 
they propose to alter, and the result is, that enactments being made, the 
pnctieal contequences of which have not been foreseen, it becomes ne- 
cessary to repeal or unend them almost as soon as they are passed. 

** I shall be asked whether the Chancellor ought to be a member of 
such a court ? Bot when the great number of diforce caases, of claims 
to peerages, &c. which come under discussion in the House of Lords is 
considered,, together with the other duties whkh w31 re»ain to die 
Chaneeilor eten after he shall be relieved from the ordhiaiy fanctious 
of his own Court, the inexpediency of making him a meiuber of sodi a 
Court of Appeal as I have proposed will be obTious." 

The establishment of a Court of Appeals from the colonies is 
also suggested ; and the author, foreseeing that the proposition 
he has made for withdrawing from the House of Lords that 
jurisdiction which it possesses (but which is in fact a mere modem 
usurpation) will be considered as an innovation, replies, by anti- 
cipation, to that objection. 

'' The peers of the realm posseM a privilege which is granted to them 
by statute, and which they may render much more useful to the countiy 
than the right oi deciding appeals. An ancient Act of Parliament en- 
joins them to appoint, every session of parlianient, a commission com- 
posed of members of their own house, to inquire into the delays which 
may exist in the administration of justice, and to provide a remedy; 
and for this purpose, the same statute gives them the power of com- 
pelling the pniduction of the records of the various courts, and of re- 
quiring the attendance of the judges.* 

'* Let the peers then relinquish a privilege as inconvenient to them- 
selves as it is injurious to the perfect administration of justice ; but let 
them resume another function which, moderately and prudently exercised, 
may lead to that improvement which has been so lone desired, and which 
is absolutely necessary in the judicial organisation of the country. Let 
them not forget that a change, the object of which is to effect the speedy 
despatch and to diminish the expense of suits, instead of being an inno- 

* Vide Coke's Inttitutes of ffie Lqws of England, part ir. c. 6 ; and Selden*s Pnvi- 
Ifges of the Baronage of £iiglaiid when they sit in Parfiament, c. ti. 
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mx\ak oil the eoAstitution, woold, on the conimiy, be to cany into effiict 
that pixyvision of the Great Charter^ by which the King has promised 
that there shall be neither denial nor delay of justice."* 

The design which the author recommends of revising* clas- 
sifying, and abbreviating the statutes, leads him to consider at 
sonie length the question of codification in general. Our readers 
know that the opinions of many eminent jurists of the present day 
are divided upon this nice and speculative point. Mr. fientham 
in this country, and M. Meyer in Holland, (whose elaborate work 
on the Judicial Institutions of Europe was reviewed in a former 
mimber), names of great weight on such a subject, are strenuous 
advocates for the formation of codes, in all countries which do not 
already possess them. MM. Hugo and Savigny, of not inferior 
reputation to those we have mentioned, have taken the opposite 
siae of the question ; our author ranks himself with the latter, 
aud avows himself Anti-Tribonian. We are unable at present to 
enter upon this part of the subject^ which deserves indeed a more 
full consideration and greater space than we can at present devote 
to it. We perceive that M. Meyer has announced a work on 
Codification, which it is possible may afford us an opportunity of 
examining the principles contended for by the champions on either 
side. For this time we dismiss it, observing, however, that the 
author has displayed much learning and ingenuity in the argument 
he has advanced against the proposition for forming a code in 
England, where, it must be admitted, that the reasons which have 
influenced other countries in adopting such a measure do not exist* 

The author's remarks on the English bar, and more particu- 
larly on the king's counsel, and their unreasonable and pertina- 
cious opposition (with some exceptions) to all reform, are written 
with so much spirit, that we should be tempted to give some ex- 
tracts from them, but that the length to which this article has 
already extended admonishes us to bring it to a close ; and we 
cannot do so more conveniently and properly than by the recapi- 
tulation which Mr. Cooper makes of his plan of improvement. 

" Let the work of reform, then, in the judicial system of England, be 
proceeded in without further delay ; or, at least, as soon as that system 
shall be relieved from the presence of Lord Eldon" (this consummation, 
so devoutly wished, has at length arrived) : ''let that reform tend imme- 
diately to the correction of those evils, the existence of which has been 
coofirmed by time, and let the most simple and easy method of effecting 
it be resorted to in preference to any other. To accomplish this object, 
I am persuaded that the measures I have proposed for the successive 
amelioration of the judicial organization, and, above all, for the admi- 
nistration of justice more promptly and at less cost, are well adapted : 

* NuUi negabimat ant differenot rectom vel justitiam. 
VOL. v. NO. X. fi S 
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be etUblished :* that a new and esdutive Uibvpal tbooU be cmied^ ta 
poosist of three or four judges, for disposing of tbe business rdatii^ to 
bankrupts and insolvents :t that a supreme court, whicb shad sit con- 
stantly, in the same manner as the other courts, shafl be establidied for 
bearing appeals instead of die House of Lords, and ttdtt a|qieals Bm 
the cokmies shdl be beard in die same eomt, if il shall be found n^ 
practieable to deoide ^ose anpeab finaiy ia tbe coloaies tbemseltes: 
Ibat tbcDwiberof jnd^esio ttia ordinary cousts be iacrtaicd^t «Bd dHt 
tbesc coBfU be m consthatod tbal whenever then shall happen to he 
an amar of causes in oae of them, ther osay ha truisfefred (o the othm : 
that there be no intermediate appeal, but only a direct appeal to the 
ranreme eoart : that the administration of justice in the principality of 
WaJes be put upon the same footing as in England : that the judges of 
the courts at Westminster extend their circuits of Nisi Prius assize to 
that principality, and that tbe courU of equity there be abolished : that 
the circuits of these judges be so arranged and divided, that there shall 
be no necessity for leaving rtrnttntit in the cause papers, for want of 
sailcient time to despatch them : that aH the courts of equity and com* 
mon law shall be held in die same place : that aU these courts diall sit 
at once, and ia the morning : that none of the Judges or Masters ia 
Chancery shall be osembers of the House of Commons : that the bkmkk 
poly of Serjeants at law and king's counsel be eatinguished, and that sack 
rank sbaU be conferred on any one who, being qualified, shall think fit 
to solicit for it : that the statute law be conscTidated, classed, and com- 
pleted : that the process of each court be simplified and made unifona, 
and legal fictions abolished. If measures such as those which I have 
hete rapidly sketched shall be adopted, the complaints which are now sti 
ftieqoent, of the interminable delays and of die rainoos expense which 
are the insepar^ile attendants of the legal proceedings of this couMry,wtt 
he heard no more: and If the people stiU eonplain, it srill at kast not be 
asainst the judicial systeas, nor on account of the namenMS coJiections 
of decrees and treatises and commentaries on the laws,^^nQr of the coa- 
jfiised mass of statutes — nor btcaase the common l#w is nowritt cn w m 
because, after years of expectation and anxiety, the parties who gam didr 
causes lose at the same tune a large portion of their fortunes.** 

The value of several of these suggestions has received a most 
ftriking con£roMtioo since they were published^ by the Report of 

* It appears, that so long ago as tlie reign of JTaroes t., the design of increasii^ dw 
•umber of equity jndges bad eagnged tht atteatioa of tbe Iqjbhaore. Vide Commm^ 
Jbamsli, val. L p. 596. 



t The «ficscy of this recoraaieadafion has beea sofidcntiy proved in Ibe cihlb^ 
Conrt for the Mcf of Insolvent Debtors. There as» perhaps, no tribonal in tb« coabtty 
ia which business ia oondocted with greater intelliMnce* decoram, regolaritjr*and » 
patch* nor one in which the eondact of the jodees pVes mote uniTersal satisbolioB. 

f One of tbe piopositions made to CromweH bj 9bepherd» (author of the t Vmdu toa e; ) 
im; *« that there be enoigh el courts of jasike ; rather toe aMnt than tdo ffw ; lad 

^^^ thfiT ^ ^Aft nmtthmftlkwm»t\ mUIi kMrfn^MB ** VmW fiknnfcrnT*! XfMMl»»J*a Ba^M. 

9* to. 
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Ae Commbsioiieri qppointed to ih^juire into tbe pradtioe' ai&d 
proceedings of the courts of Common Law» in wmdi all thoM 
which are connected with that subject have been adopted and re- 
commended to be carried into execution. All that relates to the 
Court of Chancery yet remains to be done. The great obstacle 
to reform is removed in the removal of Lord Eldon. LordLynd^ 
kursthas the power — he ought to have the ambition-^to effsetsd 
Bseful wad requisite a woii as that which invites his laboufs; 
He has pledged himself in the hot of the pten of England, that 
ke will do so; and if he fulfils diat pledge, he may earn the 
brightest renown that ever yet was associated with the name of an 
English judge* 



Abt. X. — 1. GeschkhU der Krtutzvge, nack fMorgenlandischen 
uHd abendlanduchen Berichien; von Friedrich Wilken. (His- 
tory of the Crusades^ from Eastern and Western authorities. By 
Frederic Wilken.) Leipzig. 1807—1826. Vol. I.— IV. 8vo. 

2. Histoire des Crouades. Par M. Michaud^ de TAcademie 
Fran^aise. Quatri^me Edition, revue, corrigde, et augment^e. 
Paris. 1823— 1829* 6 tomes. 8vq. 

S. Biblioihique des Croisades. Par M. Michaud. Paris. 1829^ 
4 tomes. 8vo. 

Thb most extraordinary phenomena beyond question which the 
hiitory of the world presents^ are the Crusades to the Holy Laiid«r 
Id no odier instance have large bodies of men acted from causes 
90 purely moraL When tides of Kelts, Germans, Scandinaviaos, 
•ad Huns rolled in on the Roman empire, it was tbe pressure of 
necessity or die love of spoil which urged them on ; it was the Inst 
of conquest and of booty which in all ages has poured the Turkish 
kordes over the East, and even the Anibs were led as much by 
tke hope of gain as the zeal for proselytism. But it was genuine 
religious enthusiasm, (fanaticism if we choose to call it so,) and 
tbepasaon for military fame, which impelled all orders of men to 
abandon their homes m the West, and undergo toils and dan|[er8 
without number, for the sake of conquering and retaining a piece 
of land in the East, which religious associations had hallowed in 
^k eyes. The warriors of the cross (we mean of course dui 
V9»t majority) drew their swords, not for themselves^ but for their 
Lord, whose favour they aspired to gain by rescuing bis heritage 
from the hands of those who unjustly held it; and he vrho reads 
or writes the History of the Crusades with feelings of contempt 
or avenion for those who engaged in them, OMiy bis satisfied that 
^ is yet far from possessing that calm comprehensive spirit of 

s s 2 
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philosophy, without which history can never be read or writtea 
to advantage. 

The Crusades are the real Romance of Hbtory. If romance 
requires that its heroes should act from motives which are not 
merely selfish, what men were ever less self-seekins than Godfrey 
of Bouillon and most of his companions? — than Louis VII. and 
Louis IX., Coeur de Lion and Biarbarossa? No history records 
more daring deeds of valour than that of the Holy Wars; yet it 
is, we apprehend, a capital error to mix up chivalry, in its usual 
acceptation, with the Crusades. They had litde save valour in 
common. Of the various parts that form the compound idea of 
chivalry, which are so well summed up in the two lines of the 
poet of the Furioso, 

•' Le donne, t caoaglier, gtanrn, gramori, 
Le cortesie, gfamdaci mprae,*' — 

only one-half are applicable to the Crusades. It was not til! die 
holy wars were over that chivalry rose in its splendour; its noon 
was uot till the fourteenth century, when courts and castles were 
filled with 

" ladies whose bright eyes 
Rained influence and judged the prise;'* 

in the days of Cr^cy and Poitiers, when hostile warriors vied with 
each other in courtesy ; and when Froissart, the chronicler of chi- 
valry, gaily rambled from castle to casde» enjoying the smiles of 
ladies and the applause of knights. Chivalry no doubt co-existed 
to a certain extent with the Crusades ; they were both scions of 
the same stock — feudalism ; they were both effects, neither of them 
a cause; their principle was materially different. The crusader 
acted from higher motives than the preux chevalier, who displayed 
his valour to become worthy of le don d*amoureuse merci, and sus- 
pended an embroidered glove from his casque; and it is from the 
operation of these more elevated motives that the Crusades derive 
a large pordon of their interest. 

No history embracing the same extent of time introduces to us 
so many various nadons, or brings so many distinguished person- 
ages on the scene. In our progress through it we encounter almost 
every nation of Europe, and almost every name of note which 
its annals present for a space of two centuries, eminendy prolific 
of great names. We meet the Greek empire at one of its most 
interesting periods; we mix with Turks, Saracens, and some of 
their most disUngubhed princes and warriors; and we even hear 
in the distance the sounds of the hoofs of the countless cavalry of 
Genghis Khan and his descendants, as they issue from the 
deserts of the remote East to spread desolation to the shores of 
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the Baltic and the Mediterranean. The Crusades present to our 
view that extraordinary junction of the monk and the soldier in 
the religious military orders which arose at that time ; the mur- 
derous union of the Assassins enters into their history, which also 
includes the origin of the Mameluke power^ whose extinction, like 
that of the Knights of St. John, has been among the events of 
our own days. Battles and sieges of the greatest variety and 
interest, marvellous deeds of valour, miracles, every thing in 
short which can contribute to give to true history a tinge of ro- 
mance — are to be found in the History of the Crusades; and 
numerous narratives of both Eastern and Western eye-witnesses, 
aflforded a rich harvest of materials to whoever would undertake 
the agreeable task of presenting them in one view to the public. 

It may naturally therefore be asked, how so promising a sub- 
ject has been allowed to lie so long neglected i How is it that 
till of late no History of the Crusades was to be found in any 
modem language, except the French one of the Jesuit Maim- 
bourg, and the quaint and sententious but superficial " Holy 
War" of our countryman Thomas Fuller? In answer to this ques- 
tion it may be replied, that it was only about the middle of the 
last century that the English and French began to write with any 
care and philosophy the history of other nations and events not 
immediately connected with their own, and that then many sub- 
jects of apparently more immediate interest presented themselves; 
that the Italians wrote only Italian history; and that as the 
Germans were just beginning to write, their labours naturally 
began at home. These, however, are rather specious than soli4 
reasons; — perhaps a far more potent cause was the authority of 
Gibbon, who^ having considered the subject rather superficially, 
and regarding, as was natural for him, the crusaders as a pack of 
brutal, ignorant, fanatics, hinted that a consecutive narrative of 
their deeds would present nothing more than a succession of the 
same causes and effects, little relieved by variety, — an idea, the 
falsity of which we trust we shall demonstrate before we conclude. 

In the present century, however, the subject of the Crusades 
has been taken up almost at the same time in France and Ger- 
many, and the works to which it has given birth have been fol- 
lowed — sed nan passibus tequis — by an English one. The interest 
of the subject has been fully proved by the success which has 
attended these histories; for both the French and English ones, 
although neither of them possesses any extraordinary merit, have 
already reached a fourth edition. 

The History of the Crusades which stands first in our list and 
is undoubtedly the best, (although still unfinished,). is the GeroMin 
one of Frederic Wilken, formerly Professor of History in the 
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Uiiifenity of HekMbei|r, gt pretoit a Profestor in dMt of Bcriia, 
Royal LdbrariaD^ and mstonograpber of Prussia. Mr. WilkoB 
is a man of eitfensive learning, familiar with the Oriental as ¥reD 
as Occidental tongues, indefatigable in the pursuit of every aid 
towards the illustration of the Crusades, whose history he has 
made the business of his life. He carefully consults all tbechro* 
nicies of the middle age from which any information is to be 
hoped ; and with equal assiduity he explores aH accessible Oiiantal 
manuscripts. He has with this view visited the libraries of Ger> 
many and France, and last summer be was in this conntry, imei^ 
tigating our manuscript treasures. The style of Mr. Wiiken is 
mve, simple, and perspicuous; fully penetrated with the eztraor* 
dinary nature of the events which he records, his aim is less to 
produce a striking effect, (the bane of ordinary writers,) than to 
tell the wonderful tale of the Crusades, as it was delivered bj 
those who were spectators of its scenes ; discussion and reflectioo 
he but sparingly mtroduces, and never but when called for by the 
nature of the subject. Perhaps it might have been better if he 
had condensed his materials a little more than he has done ; hii 
work already forms four very thick octavo volumes, and as yet 
only comes down to the end of the third Crusade, so that uahss 
he uses greater compression in the subsequent part of his narra- 
tive, we doubt of his being able to complete it in two mon 
volumes, its promised extent He has neither the piejudioesof a 
philosO[rfier, nor those of a religionist, and therefore neither Mos* 
fems nor Christians are exclusively patronized; he is eqnally re- 
moved from affected contempt of either; if he can be accused ef 
any partial feeling, it is in favour of the crusaders against die 
Greeks, op whom we think he bears a little too hard. 

The work of M. Michaud first appeared in 1811, and as we 
have already observed, is now in its fonrth edition, which has 
been carefully revised, and enlarged one-half beyond the preceding 
one. M. Michaud, like his German rival, seems to have devoted 
his life to his subject. He too has extended his rending over a 
vast surface, and has employed Oriental as well as European 
authorities. He has even in a separate and truly valuable woik 

E'ven an account of all his authors, with numerous extracts trans* 
ted from their works, in order to throw every possible light on 
^ subject. This originally formed the diree last volumes of 
his History, under the title of BiblmgrapkU des Crotsades, but 
he has now extended it to four, under that of BibUeihique dm 
Croisades. Of this by far the most valuable portion consists of 
the copious extracts from the Arabian writers, which form the 
fourth volume. For these M. Michaud (who it vpould appear 
is unacquainted with the Eastern languages,) is indebted to lbs 
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ooUMdon originally ■rade by Dom Bertheneilii^ a member ot ibe 
BeaedictiBes of St« Matir, which have been translated for the 
present work and enlarged by M. Jourdain, and afiter his decease 
bff M. Eeynand. The ptec&t jmtificatives and eckiircis$cmm8, 
ndiich are appended to each of the vcJumes, are also of great int^ 
seat and valuer 

M« Michaud's entire labours form, therefore, ten goodly-sized, 
wtsoses, and the number of original writers analyzed by him 
aiottn t s to four hundred. To siidi zeal and industry it would be 
uafust to deny the meed of praise which they deserve, and we 
most heartily wish that we could extend our oonraiendatioos to the 
s^le and tone of the work; but unfortunately our author is one 
of the many instances which serve to prove that industry and 
learning, combined with skill in rounding and polishing sentences, 
suffice not to form the true historian, a gifted oein^, who wq fear 
lyittstr— like the poet— ^be born, not made, M» Micbaud betrays 
«0 deep insight into the heart of man; though conscious of the 
aaoral dignity and importance of his sut^ect, he evinces little skill 
itt the difl|>osition and extent of its various parts, passing lightly. 
over periods of the deepest interest, and occupying with tnlB*-^ 
iiid not unfrequently puerile — reflection, spaces wmch misht be 
much more profitably filled. He is constantly falling into the be- 
setting sin of the inferior sort of French writers — affected senti* 
naeat and straining after effect. His style seems to have been 
modelled on that of Florian in his Gonsalve de Cordoue^ and 
similar works; coosequendy it falls far short of the sober and 
nmple dignity becoming the lanffoage of the historic muse. Ano- 
ther fiuilt we have observed in M. Michaud, and which we have 
tfways regarded aa indicative of the inferior writer, namely, a 
waBt of perspicuity and accuracy in description. There is • 
lagueneea in bis accounts of battles, sieges, and such eveatSa 
which strongly contrasts with the distinctness and lucidity of hia/ 
German rival. With all these drawbacks, however, the Histoir$, 
de$ CroisadBi is a work of very considerable merit, which wili 
amply repay the historical reader the time best^owed in its ^usal- 
• We shall give a short extract from each of these writers ia 
eoofirmation of what we have here advanced; the passages which 
we have selected are those describing the death of the Danis)^ 
Prince Sveno, which baa furnished Tasso with one of bis mos^ 
beautiful episodes, as to the truth of which Gibbon was perhaps 
unnecessarily sceptical. The tale is thus briefly told by Wilken^ 
after Albert of Aix and William of Tyre. 

" In the niidst of these suffBrings the intelligenoe was by so much the 
asoie painlal which readied them of Sveno, son to the King of Pc»i 
mark, and fifteen hundred valiant Dwiih Crusaders, hamg been daiai 
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after a giBant defence, liy the twordt of die Turks, in a deoi wood in 
Romaaia. FloriDa, daughter to the Duke of Burgundy, and widow of 
the Prince of Pbilippi, who accompanied ^em, sliared their fate." 

Such brevity was not at all to the taste of M. Midiaud, aad be 
has accordingly dius amplified the narrative. 

** They learned at the same time the tragic death of Sveno, son to 
the King of Denmark. This young prince had taken the croea and led 
to the Holy Land fifteen hundred Danish pilgrims. Wben he had 
pitched his tents among the reeds which cover the shores of tke Lake of 
Fimininis, the Turks, informed by the perfidious Greeks, descended Inxn 
the mountains and attacked his camp amidst the darkness of night. He 
delended himself a long time, wad his sword in\molated a great number 
of Saracens ; but at length, overpowered by fatigue and by the numbers 
of the barhnrians, he f^, covered with mortal wounds. The chronicles 
add, that a daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, named Fiorina, accom- 
panied the unfortunate Sveno in bis pilgrimage. This princess had con- 
ceived a chaste love for the Danish hero, and was to have espoused him 
after the deliverance of Jerusalem, but heaven did not allow so dear a 
hope to be accomplished, and cruel death alone could unite these two 
lovers, who had assumed the cross together, and together joyrneyed to 
the Holy City ; animated by the same devotion and braving the same 
dangers, they fell in the same field of battle, after having beheld all their 
knights perish at their side; and being left without a single attendant to 
receive their last words and give them the burial of Christians.** 

We almost expected this pretty piece of sentimentality to con* 
elude with a 

" Fortunati ambo ! si quid mea carmina possunt. 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet.svo.*' 

The origin of pilgrimage is very simply and naturally accounted 
for by the fact which every day meets our view, of the sq^t of ob- 
jects vividly calling up ideas associated with them. Thus, when die 
lover presents his mistress with some keepsake, a jewel, a ring, or 
other token, every time the fair one gazes on it she diiuka of him 
who perhaps is then far away ; past scenes rush on her mind with 
all the freshness of reality, and her active imagination surrounds 
the image of her absent lover with various incidents and adven- 
tures which may have befallen him. Let a person well versed in 
the histonr of England, and of lively imagmation, enter West- 
minster Hall for the first time, what a crowd of images immedi- 
ately appears before him ! — the forms of our kings, their ban- 
quets, their coronations, the great councils of the nation, the impor- 
tant state trials, the violence, the intrigue, the Justice, the injustice, 
whidi its walls have witnessed — all rise to vie\y, and a feeling of 
deep awe and veneration possesses his mind. Similar must have 
been the effect on the early Christians when they came to tread the 
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8<m1 of tbe Holy Land, reviewed the spots consecrated as the abode 
of prophets an^ patriarchs, or as the scenes of miracles ;— and more 
than all, when they visited Bethlehem, where the Saviour of the 
world saw tbe light, — Calvary, where he gave his life for the sins 
of men, — bathed in the Jordan where he had been baptized, — and 
gazed, like him, from the Mount of Olives over the once hallowed 
towers of Salem. Who among ourselves could even now view 
these scenes without emotion? and should we not pause ere we 
condemn in the mass the feelings which led the western Christians 
to undergo the toils and dangers of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem? 

We would not be understood to say, that the early Christians 
acted directly from the principle which we have here stated. It 
is far more probable that the proximate cause of these joumies 
of devotion lay in the obligation imposed by their law on the 
Israelites, of going three times in each year to the place where 
the ark of the covenant rested ; this obligation the Jews, in their 
dispersion, (though it was then, of course, no longer binding on 
them,) continued to observe, and thus the festivals of the Passover 
and Pentecost annually witnessed the conflux of worshippers from 
all parts of the Roman empire to Jerusalem. As the first Chris- 
tians were chiefly Jews, and conceived themselves still bound to 
obey tbe old law, they annually went up to Jerusalem, and thus 
die pilgrimage to the Holy Land became a part of the practices of 
the Christian church. 

It would have been well if the matter had stopped here, but 
unhappily it soon become a prevalent opinion, that a pilgrimage 
to Palestine suflBced to efface the guilt of sin. Many of the most 
eminent of the fathers earnestly raised their ^voices against this 
pernicious notion ; but little do they know of the human heart 
who think that reason, scripture, and authority combined, would 
•avail to overthrow so comfortable a doctrine. The church itself 
finally acquiesced in it, and began to enjoin pilgrimage by way of 
penaiH:e. Tbe seizure of tlie Holy Land by the Saracens added 
to the merit by increasing the danger and difficulty of it. The 
great value which began to be set upon relics, of which those 
connected with our Lord himself were naturally regarded as pos* 
sessed of most sanctity, and fetched the highest prices, infused the 
hopes of gain as an additional motive to pilgrimage. Each pilgrim 
laid out his stock of money (often acquired by begging) in a little 
venture of these holy wares for the home market ; the brethren of 
Palestine, when their stock of genuine relics — if ever there were 
such — was exhausted, made no scruple to fabricate counterfeit 
ones. The pieces of the true cross which were scattered over the 
Christian world, would, as has been often said, have sufficed to 
build a first*rate man of war ; the nails of the cross would have easily 
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auppUed aU her iron^vtoik, aocliorg (bowerrtbeet, sodl icedlge) m* 
chided, and the piecea of linen and woollen which bad boen sattc^ 
tified by contact with the person of Christ, would have easily far- 
niabed the sails. Liocks of hair, dippings of nails^ drops of blood» 
augmented the sacred stores. The pUgnms found a rtmij ^eot for 
tmr boly coBMOodities on their retofn, a» die po ss e ssi on of reHca 
WM deemed of essential importanee to evevy church or monastery 
which waa erected. Reputation as well as profit also rew»ded 
those wbo visited Palestine; the pilgrims, like the MohaflUDnedair 
badjees, enjoyed great personal consideration, though, as is the 
oaae witb tiie hadjees, they were, in general, by no means copspi- 
cuous for their strict adherence to the practice of the moral 
vartnes. 

The rivulet of pilgrimage increased in volume as it advanced;* 
and when the Fatemite khalifs obtained possessbn of the Holy 
Land, though they were as tolerant as those of the House of 
Abbas, they saw no reason why some advantage in a finandal 
way might not be derived from the annual conflux of westoiin 
plgrims to the Holy City. Accordingly a tax of a bexant a 
Lead was levied at the gates of Jerusalem, but no other impedi* 
ment was thrown in the way of pilgrimage; and, except in the 
reign of that extraordinary maniac Hakem, the Christians had no 
season to complain of the conduct pf the khalift of Egynt. 
Matters^ however, took another turn, when in the middle of me 
eleventh century die Turiks of the tnbe of Seliook, who had left 
tbfiir abodes in the north at the invitation of me feeble kbalif of 
Bagdad, poured their hordes over Anterior Asia and Syrian 
Jootoosh, brodier of Sultan Malek Shah, became master of Syna^ 
and Jerusalem and its dbtrict was assigned for die support of a 
nigged chief named Orthok and his tribe. The rude Turks» 
strangers to the refinement and civilixatioR of the Saracens, did 
not imitate their tolerance and moderation. They were mor»- 
Ofver animated by a more fsnatic spirit; ibey received the Chria^ 
tians with greater aversion, offered every insult to provoke, and 
every violence and cruelty to extract money firom tbem* Un- 
Inckily, too, this was the very time when pilgrimage vras most in 
vogue. The strange idea that the end of the world was at hand 
sent numbers to Palestine, to wait, like dutiful servants, the 
coming of their Loid to judge the world in that |^ce; and 
thongfa the time, apparently fixed by prophecy, bad passed away 
without die Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven, the im- 
petus given continued to operate, and every Easter saw crowds 
of pilgrims before the gates of Jerusalem. The church, as we 
have deserved, had made pilgrimage a portion of her penal dia* 
dplme, and criminals M^eve ordered, by way of penance, to go and 
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pray at the tomb* of the Redeemer. Like die reluctant pilgriaotf, 
wlio aDoually leave our shores to tij the effiBct of the Antacctic 
air on their moral habits^ thej often only proved the truth of the 
poet's 

" Codom noQ animam matant qui trans maria cumiQt/* 
and following their primitive evil ways, diey not seldom soffBrad 
by the sentence of a cadi the punishment which they should have 
undergone years before at home. There was also something ee 
i^reeaUe in the rambling careless life of a pilgrim, pidung up 
news here, telling it there, narrating true or coming false accovnts 
of the ^' moving accidents by field and flood'' which they had on* 
dergooe, that numbers of idle vagabonds, (just as is the case at 
this very hour in Catholic countries,) became pilgrims by pwok^ 
aioo, visited every hallowed spot of the East ai^ the West, and 
were continually inflaming the minds of their auditors by tbdr 
tales of the wonders of Palestine, and the countless benefits of 
pilgrimage. Seeing, therefore, what various motives weiB isi 
operation, we need not be surprised to find the numbers of the 
pilgrims increasing so much as to be designated in the eleventh 
centttry the armies of the Lord. 

As a specimen of the manner in which pilgrimage was per* 
formed by the really pious in those days, we shall briefly relate 
that of Robert Duke of Normandy, father of our Conqueror. la 
the year 1035 this prince, as a means of expiatinc his sins, 
adopted the resolution of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
Taking bis son William, whom he dcuiigned to be his successor, 
to Pans, he made him do homage to King Henry I. Followed 
there by ** mat plenty" of knights, barons, and other men of 
Normandy, he set forth barefoot, clad in the pilgrim's frock, with 
hi8 wallet hanging from his neck, and his bom'don or pilgrim's^ 
staff in his hand. When they entered any town, he seat his train 
before him, himself humbly following last of all> and patiently 
enduring die mockery and msults of the rabble. As th^ were, 
early one morning leaving a town on die odier side of Besan^on, 
where they had passed the night, one of the rude gatekeepeti 
gave the duke a blow on the back with his stick. The Normans 
would have slain him on the spot, but the duke forbade them, and 
mildly said, ** it is but ri^ht that pilgrims should suffer for the 
love of God, and I prise this blow nK>re than the best city I pos* 
sees." He thus jourfiied on through Burgundy, Provence and 
Lombardy to Rome, where, as was usual, he received a cross 
from the Pope. He dience proceeded to Constantinople, wh^re 
his piety and generosity won him the affection of the emperor 
and nis court. The emperor vH>uld have made him ndi presents^- 
but the independent spirit of ^ Norman duke refected them. 
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The GredLS were forbidden to take paymeot for juij aftidetfiroa 
bim and bis train, but Robert gave bis people orders to pay for 
every thing that they got. To force him to accept something, the 
emperor ordered that no wood should be sold to the pilgrims, 
thinking that he must condescend to receive a supply from the 
imperial stores; but even that device did not succeed, for the 
duke ordered his people' to buy nuts, and to cook their food with 
the shells. He fell sick as he joumied through Asia Minor, 
and was obliged to have himself carried in a litter by soone Sara- 
cens. A Norman pilgrim who met him, asked if be had any 
message to send home by him : " Tell my people," said the 
duke, '' that thou didst meet me, borne to Paradise by devib." 
He at the same time gave him money to relieve his wants. Arrived 
at Jerusalem, be found many pilgrims, who were unable to pay 
the entrance-fee, standing outside the gates, anxiously expecting 
the coming of some wealthy pilgrim, who, as was commonly done, 
would pay for their admittance. The generous duke gave a golden 
bezant for each, and was followed by all to the holy sepulchre. His 
piety gained bim the esteem even of the Mahometans. An emir 
having directed that all the money which he had paid for the pil- 
grims should be returned to him, Robert instantly divided it among 
his followers, and gave rich gifts to the Moslems. The good duke 
died on his return, at Nice in Bithynia, in consequence of taking 
some unwholesome drink. The relics which he had collected 
were brought safe to Normandy, and deposited in the Abbey of 
Cerisy, which he had founded. In this manner piety, genuine 
however impure, led even the most potent princes to abandon 
their dominions and journey barefoot to the Holy Land ; and we 
may lay it down as an established tmth, that in the eleventh cen- 
tury no Christian, whatever his rank, had the slightest doubt of 
the merit and the efficacy of pilgrimage in the sight of God. The 
idea, too, of the duty of rescuing the heritage of the Lord out of 
the hands of the infidels had long been entertained ; the facility of 
access to the holy place bad, however, hitherto contributed to 
render it inert; but the intelligence of the cruelty and brutality of 
the Orthokite Turks made men begin to think more seriously of 
the deliverance of Zion. 

When the materials are ready prepared, a spark suffices to 
kindle a conBagration. France was at the close of the eleventh 
century full of ardent and restless spirits ; many a brave knight 
had a score of murder, robbery, adultery, and similar sinful deeds 
to rub .off. Sincere repentance was a troublesome and a tedious 
process; a pilgrimage, sword in hand, to the wealthy re^ons 
of the East, of which he bad heard so many marvels, md mere 
riches might, perhaps, be obtained into the bargaw, was far more 
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%6 his inclination. The love of change and variety infloenced 
others. The monk of active mind was anxious to quit the mono* 
tony of the cloister. The lower orders of the people, ground to 
the earth by the oppressions of feudalism, and reduced to the very 
extreme of misery by the failure of the crops for several successive 
years, seized with avidity an occasion of escaping from wretched- 
ness, and, at the worst, of obtaining instant admission to heaven, 
by dying in the service of their Lord. Every motive was in favour 
of, few against, assuming the cross. Wherever Peter the Hermit 
appeared, and told his tale of the insults offered to the Saviour, 
he found an audience animated with zeal. And when Urban II. 
called^ in the depth of winter, the council to Clermont, *' the towns 
and villages of the neighbourhood were filled with people, and 
many were obliged to pitch their tents and pavilions in the midst 
of the fields and meads, though the season and the coUkiti^ were 
full of extreme cold.'' And the criies of Diex ie volt! LHex h 
volt! which interrupted the pontiff's harangue, prove how well 
prepared were the minds of his auditors. 

There must have been something farther, however, to justify 
the Crusade in the minds of men of sense, piety and wealth, such 
as Godfrey of Bouillon and Stephen of Chartres; men un- 
stained by crime, and, as their subseq^uent conduct proved, who 
sought not for riches or domains. This was, in our opinion, the 
spint of feudalism — a cause which we have not seen dwelt upon 
by any of our writers on the Crusades. The entire of a man's 
ideas, it is well known, take their tinge from the political institu- 
tions under which he lives ; his religious ones are affected by them 
equally with the rest. In Homer, the sovereign of Olympus 
and his family live precisely after the same fashion as King 
Priam or Agamemnon; and the fancy of the Hindoo places in 
the abodes of his gods the dancing-girl, whose lascivious motions 
are his own delight. At the period of which we treat, feudalism 
was the governing principle, the very spirit of the age ; it pervaded 
all the relations of life; lord and vassal in all their degrees ; it 
ran through the whole order of society. Every man had his* reci- 
procal obligations; the hierarchy itself was viewed in the same 
light, and it was a very natural consequence that Jesus Christ, 
who was the Lord of all the kingdoms of the earth, should be re- 
garded as holding a relation to his faithful servants similar to that 
held by a feudal iponarch — the German emperor, for instance— to 
his vassals. Palestine was his domain, (the crown lands, as we 
may say); it had been usurped by his enemies, and was it not then 
the bounden duty of his faithful vassals to recover it for him ? 
That this supposition is not mere fancy, the following parage 
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from M. MidkMMi'i bizIIi vcdume, which we hod not pemaad at 
the time we had come to Ihit eonduaiott^ will show. 

'* Wt may condmde, Ak»iii the facts which have heen stated^ that the 
usages of the feudal systeti htti heeti applied to Che holy Wan, jutt as id 
the priaiiU f e ages the Christiaii fdigioD had adopted for its oetemooies 
and praetkes soi:ie of the caatoms of Bag a n isw} so the reUgiou spirit 
of the emsades had lingiad itaetf with the usages and the tnsttentiotts of 
the ooteaapocary aocitties. In the pseaefaaig of the holy wan, the cm* 
saden were freqoaotly styled the Tassals of the Sod of God ; a trooba- 
dour pf the 12th ceatary qieaks of Jerusalem as of a fief of Jesus Christ. 
Pope Innocent III. compares those who do not fly to the relief of the 
Holy Land to disloyal vassals, who refuse to their captive king or kml 
the aid of their arm, their treasure, or their weapons. When a Daroo or 
a knight was taking the cross, he considered himself as entering into the 
service of Ood, and that a reci p roc it y of ohedience and protectiod was 
eMdilished hetweon him and heaven. This explains those strange coo^ 
plaints which the cmsaden at times addressed to tiie Deity, wk» acts* 
aied by despair. ' O asighly GodI' eries one of them in the day ef 
calamity, ' if thou dost thus abandon those who serve thee» who aie dbe 
Christiana who will reoudn in thy service V A chronicle tells oSf ihsl 
when the crusaders slain beneath the walls of Antioch appeared befese 
the throne of the Eternal, in the white robe and the crown of the mar* 
tyrs, they addressed these words to Him. ^ Why hast Thou not avennd 
our blood which has been shed to-day for Thee >* Is it not thus raat 
miiet the feudal government a vassal would have compUdned of his lord 
who had deserted him } Another chronicle, when speaking of the mirii- 
esdous aid which heaven used to send to the emsadwrs, fidli not to add, 
that this aid tras jnady doe to them for their eeal in deftmding the caoae 
ef Christ, and for their oonstancy in the service of God. Thus the tn» 
ditaoBs mad the usi^es of Europe acoompaaied those who went to Asia to 
ficht for the heriti^ of Jesus Christ, or for die kingdom of heaven, or 
^owed the kings and princes as the neat vassals ot the Lord of Hosts; 
and such was the streneth of habits orought fiom the West, that thp 
feudal government establisbed itself as it were spontaneously in all the 
countries conquered by the arms of the crusaders. 

Il appears to us that this principle will suffice to explain all that 
appeara wonderful and incredible in the Cmaadea, and Mre think 
that it was this also which gave birth to many of those atioBg 
aaaertioaa of naerit to be found in some of the devodonal wofitt 
of the middle ages, ¥rhich give such great <^ence to piooa Pro- 
testantSt who are but too ready to charge them on the Church of 
Rome of the present day. 

Voltaire was, we apprehend, the first historian wbo aet die 
fitthion of regarding the crusaders as mere cut-throat vMabonds, 
wfaoae only motives for visiting the East were the hope of {Sunder 
and the love of blood* In these opinions be was foUowed by oiir 
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own GibboD.* 0( Frenoli writers: of the piu i tn t day» t#o mbi0 
raok jostlj high have in their {niblic lectures assigned what they 
regard as the causes of the Crusades. M. Guizot discovers tms 
a moral and a social cause; the first the spirit of animosity engen* 
dered by the long-continued struggle between the two hostile r»- 
ligiott8» the second the state of restless activity prodnced by the 
influence of tbe feudal system* These causes, though they doubC** 
less did exist to a certain extent^ are not su£^ent ta account for 
the great effect; and it might not be very easy for M. Ottizot tx> 
ahow that the English, the Normans, the Fleming, tec. had sny 
very great knowledge of the Mohammedan religion, or enmity t<i 
its professors. M. Villemain, the other writer to whom we 
allude, expressed in a late lecture his opinion, that the cause of 
the Crusades was political, and that they were undertaken with a 
view to checking die Mohammedan power, which menaced tb^ 
destruction of the Christian states of Europe. M« VilleaMiin 
thinks that this plan was defined and matured in the minds of 
some of the leaders, though it was unknown to, and incompre^ 
faensible by, the multitude. All we shall say on this is, -let 
any one read the original historians of the first Crusade, and finnd» 
if he can, the subtest trace of such deep views having entered 
lihe minds of any of the leaders. Yet we would not by any means 
venture to assert, that the comprehensive mind of that great and 
daring pontUF, Gregory VII. had not conceived the project of 
uniting Christendom for the overthrow of Islam; but if be hadp 
it certainly died with him^ for his successors, instead of being the 
exciters of the Crusades, were in general only carried along by 
the torrent, and deemed the emperors of Germany much more 
dangerous foes to Christian^ (that is to the papal power) than 
all the khalifs and suttons of the East Whatever importance^ 
however, may be attached to this opinion, it cannot be called an 
onginal one, the self-same having been advanced and ilevetoped 
at aonie length by Mickle, in a note on the sevendi book of hit 
truly poetical but unfaithful translation of die Lusiad. It will» 
perhaps, provoke a smile to read the apprehensions expressed at 
ao late a period of the dangers Ukdy to arise to Christendom frona 
the great power of the Ottomans, and die wish that Russia might 
aucceed in setting barrien to it-<-a wish diat has been accom^ 

* Mr. BliUi, the pecent Englkh hittoriai of the CroMdeB^ hat tdspted the mam 
▼lews M Voltaire and GibboD, and pot hetl tbem to the farthest extent Having takea 
Olbbon aa his model of style and sentiment, we ar^ much more freqaentl j' strociL with 
the imisatioa of the obnoxious peonliaritlea tbn «bat of Ibe redeeming qnaHties of thst^ 
p«at writer, which bb Uislorj preaenti* Hie work ii^ ]aoreoTer» charaoledaed by a. 
want of retearcb, tin absence of an enlarged philosophiod spirit, and by mistakes as to 
Oriental matters, which we should hardly liave expected to have been oommiitted by 
the iMifii«r of the '• HiMory ef MohMinedaaisai.'^ 
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friiahed M^itb a vengeance .in our own da3r8— ^bo that the crusade 
which the poet seemed half inclined to preach is become altc^e- 
ther needless. 

No age of the world ever presented such a spectacle as did 
France for some months after the Council of Clermont. Every- 
where were to.be heard the sermons of the clergy, exhorting the 
people to take the cross ; all who hesitated to do so, from what- 
ever, motive^ were branded as infidels and traitors; wives stimu- 
lated their husbands to abandon their families and their homes ; 
for this cause the monk deserted his cell, the priest his chnrcfa, 
the artisan left his workshop, the peasant his fields; women put on 
the dress, of men to share in the glory and the gain. A ruddy 
cross on the right shoulder designated the wearer as a warrior in 
the sacred cause. The Crossed {Croises), as they were named, 
poured from all quarters to the appointed places of rendezvous; 
with the arrival of spring some came down the rivers in boats, 
aome on foot, some on horseback. Here might be seen a peasant 
with his wife and children and houshold goodis, in a cart drawn by 
oxen shod with iron, the children crying out at the sight of eveiy 
town or castle. Is that Jerusalem ? Is that Jerusalem ? There a 
knight with hawk and hound prepared to take the pleasures of 
the chase, as he joumied towards, the terra incognita for which 
he was bound. Few had any clear notion of where Jerusalem 
lay, what was the distance to it, or what countries were to be 
pas$ed through to reach it. Books were rare, and few could read; 
maps were nearly unknown, and since the Turks had seized Asia 
Minor, the pilgrims had mostly gone by sea to the Holy Land, 
and the land track had fallen into oblivion. 

The assemblages of the pilgrims also presented a nK)tley aspect. 
Pavilions, tents, booths, ^uts, rose around the towns and castles; 
old and young, women and children, warriors and clergy, were. 
mingled in the strangest confusion; the crossed robber or murderer 
became the associate of the crossed saint or eremite, the virtuous 
.wife or maiden was contaminated by the proximity of the pilgrim- 
courtezan. Hard by the spot where the priest had erected his 
altar and. celebrated the divine mysteries, the pilgrims of either 
jsex abandoned themselves to sensual gratifications. Each day a 
tale of some sign or wonder sent or wrought by heaven awakened 
the attention of the pilgrims, and assured them of the divine 
favour. Now it was a report that the glorious Charlemagne 
would rise from the dead, and visit, as erst, the holy sepulchre, 
at the head of the sacred bands. Again, they heard how a 
priest had seen in the sky, at the ninth hour of the day, two men 
on horseback fighting, one of whom smote the other with a huge 
cross, and after a protracted conflict overcame him ; or bow a 
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|meat,.as lie walked :witb two coni|pa]ttOBs:in awvvocli sftwatvnifjl 
dunied bj the wind through the air; or shepherds beheld a great 
city io the sky. Comets and northern lights of unusual brilliant 
appeoped, and previous to the Council of Clermont^ the stars had 
fallen in showers from the sky. Men lived by faiths and not by 
sight; heaven, it was firmly believed^ would, as of old, miracu* 
lously supply the wants of Ae chosen people. Europe was thus^ 
as the. Princess Anna Coronena expressed it, about to precipitate 
itself upon Asia. Everywhere lands and odier possessions were 
offered for sale or pledge, — 

" Tbey sold the pasture now to buy the steed.*' 

Arms, military equipments, and solid, money were alone in re* 
quest; the market was so glutted with lands and houses thatpuiv 
oiaaers could only be obtained at low prices ; and those who had 
money, and were wise enough to stay at home, got dead bargains 
in abundance. 

The . experienced leaders, such as Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse, who had some conception of the difficulties 
to be encountered, deemed it no want of confidence in heaven to 
attend to the suggestions of prudence ; and they agreed, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining food for such myriads as were under 
their guidance, to march by different routes. The Duke of Lor* 
raine was to proceed through Hungary and Bulgaria ; the Count 
of Toulouse through Lombardy and Dalmatia; the Duke of 
Normandy, the Cx>unt of Vermandois, and the other leaders 
through Apulia ; all were to re-assemble at Constantinople. But 
multitudes of the lower sort who were rejected by these chiefs, ov 
who. thought the original author of the holy war must be the 
fittest leader of it, put themselves under the conduct of the 
Hermit, and rolled away over Hungary and Bulgaria towards the 
imperial city. . Their excesses drew on them the hatred of the 
people through whose country they passed, by whom great num«« 
bers were massacred. When they reached Constantinople they 
were intreated by the Emperor Alexius to wait for their brethreur 
but they insisted on immediately passing over to Asia to destroj. 
the infidels ; they did pass over, and only SOOO escaped die. 
Turkish arrows. The disorderly multitudes, led from the banks* 
of die Rhine by the monk Gotschalk and others, were destroyed^ 
and dispersed by the Hungarians* exasperated by their excesses. ' 

The armies of the crusaders gradually arrived at Constan- 
tinople, and filled Alexius with dismay for the safety of his 
empire^ more especially when he found that Bohemond, son of 
Robert Guiscard,had taken the cross, for he knew that it could not 
have been mere motives of piety which actuated that chief. In 
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amy suspedftdl tbe whok project to li«v« ongknled widi kkn* 
Md that the Pope and the Hcraitt wem oatj his toob* This mstf- 
positioOy howerery is altogether devoid of prebabiltty; no cos 
eould possihljhave sotioipated the effects of the Hermit's preadi* 
iDg. Alexius and bis subjects could with difficulty conceive that 
the Latins could be acti^ted bj the lofty motives which diey 
alleged, asd had undertaken so toilsome a journey solely for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land* The religion of the Greeks was 
of a different hue from that of the warriors of the West; no feudal 
ideas entered into it, ^.nd.so far from enjoiping war for the sake of 
heaven, it regarded as impure those who had shed the blood of 
their eneaiiofl in open fight, and enjoined a penance for the deed. 
They tbeiefore wese ^essuaded thai the Franks could only be 
actuated by the love of conquest, and from the specimen they had 
had of the Latin warriors under Robert Guiscard, who had made 
them tremble for their independence, they judged that the fertile 
plaina of Thrace and Greece would be quite as acceptable to the 
crusaders as those of Asia, and their leader? as soon reign in By- 
aantinm aa in Jerusalem. These ideas excited an invincible dis- 
trust in the minds of the emperor and his subjects, and Aleum^ 
thouah a man of many nohle qualities, instead of dealing openl^ 
and fairly with the western princes, adopted a crooked, dmons 
liae of policy, which, persisted in by his successors, completely 
alienatad the minds of the Latins, and led eventually to their pos^ 
aessing themselves of Constantinople. He succeeded in making 
all the princes acknowledge themselves his vassals, and engage to 
pat him in possession of thehr future conquests in Asia Minor; but 
larisoveml yeais his life was a soeiAe of annoyance from the nide 
wwnners aiid 4he loquacity of the Franks who visited his capital 
•ntheir road to Jemsalam. His daughter, Anna Comneiia»feet> 
iagly depbres his state, and from her Mr. Wilken thus deacriheB 
his grievances* 

** To avoid all occasions of oflence to the Latin knights, Alexias coal- 
plied with all their whims, and their not onfreqaendy unreasonable d^ 
mands, even with great IkKMy extttieB, at the tiSM when he was lof- 
hdug ander the goat, which evantaaUf biongfat him to his grave* Na 
orasader laho wished to apeak to him was vefased access; the Esspemr 
Ihtenfri pstientiT tq the. kaig hamiiganii with which their loqnaciigr oc 
energy wearied hioi, without expretsing any impa|ieace ; h^ endm^ 
the unbecoming, rucle, and haughty language which they penni|ted 
themselves to employ towards him, and severelv rebuked his officen 
when they undertook to defend the dignity of their Emperor ^ for 
be trembled with apprehension at the slightest dispute, lest it 9ii|^l^ fte 
die occasion of greater evil. The Emperor hdd nir peace, thdogh He 
counts o(len ap pwre d before him not v^&th^soHaMe train, bat with se 
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to thesA #t fix iiowi 9 h9 ofiDD. seated .bimeelf al soiiprtse' o» hia tkmmt 
tQ atteiMi ta die wishes aod the requests of the crusaders, a * 
^e bad not left it. Frequently he was not even allowed the ti 
himself with jneat and drink j^ nay> many nights be coulc 
repose^ and he enjoyed only a short unrefreshing sleep o; 
resting his head on his hands, and it was speedily broken h 
ance 6t some newly amved rude knights. When all the cour 
oat by the efforts of the d&y and by night-watcbfng, cou 
keep themselves on their ftet, and sank down ezafhiisted, a 
others OB the ground, Alexius still rallied faia strength to Hsteii wMi 
attention to the weansome chatter of the Latins, that they migbt ha#e 
BO oGcasioi], no pretext for difcontaQt, In sueb a state of feat and 
•Bxietyy bow^ could A^xius comport, himself with dignity and like fi« 
Emperor } It was only by dignified, firm, and frank llebaviour tW 
be could secure his throne against these dangers ; his . anxiety, whic)) a^ 
strongly exhibited weakness as it appeared to betray the consciousness of 
evil des^ns, rendered him as contemptible to the crusaders, as his gene- 
rally secret counteraction of their enterprises made him the object of their 
hatred. £ven the pilgrims who came without enmity or suspicion '(6 
Byzantium, were filled with the more violent aniraosity, tbe less t!tasf 
comMeted themselves to have merited tbe anxious disitrtist with? whleb 
tbcy who bad devoted tbemsekes to so holy a work vpere Koeivod by tMe 
Greeks. The opimoa that tbe Tufks and tfaeSaraeepu 
inveterate foes to the Latin Chdstiaos. aa tbe.Empeios J 
Greaki^ was communicated from one pilgrim tp anoth 
general. The oath of fidelity which the Emperor took 
knights could little avail to protect bis empire 3 it only g 
pretext for war, whenever they thought the eastern B 
guilty of breach of faith to them." 

Wefe we to 1»elieve tbe teatiinony of an eye-wstnesa, the number 
of the enmmiet^, when aU their divisious had arrived, and thiejfiit 
dawn before the cily of Niee« in Bitbynia, amounted to lOOftOt^ 
iMxme^ 600^000 fooUa^en^ able ta bear arma^ besides tbe pneata an^ 
the monksy the aged, die women and the children, making a total 
Af|ttal 'lo,. or even gieater thaB, the present popidatian of Pari& 
300,000 is stated aa the i«umber of tbose who had set forth pteTi<- 
•onaly with Peter tbe Hermit, Gotaehalk and others, and perished <; 
^ttud SfiOOfiOO it given as the total number of dmae wba had 
«88ijlmed tbecfoaa; tbe gross exaggeration of these statementa ia 
•aelf-«vident« We may ask what means had Fulcher of Ckartne 
€^ ascertaining tbe exact numbers? the crusaders were not regi- 
mented, nor were their names inscribed in regular rolls like a 
modem army ; and to an unpractised eye nothing can be more 
difficult or more deceptive than the estimate of numbers of men, 
when they pasa a certain limit. From tbe estimate of Fulcher, it 
ia dear that the foot pilgrims vei> aunch eacfa^ed in mimbar 
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•wbo Betmdmi fc orxh a ck ; — Ikej were p^^apt six to om« 
Bat we catmol Mlnk» with Gibbon, die- poMibilily of tbo largt 
ttnount of this fast body, though we agree io that historian's nffir 
nioD, ' ^ that a larger number had never been contained within 
the lines of a single camp than at the siege of Nice." When 
we speak of hi^e multitudes of men and horses, we should 
always recollect that they require a proportional quantity of 
£pod. Constantiugkple then, as now, drew the greater part of 
ila auppbea from a distance, and these supplies were of course 
psoportioned to the awiual demand. It does not appear that 
Al^ias had any accurate conceptioB of the number of the pii- 
fgmnn who were coming, or, if be had, that he was very anzioos 
to £44 -his magazines with provisions for their use. London is as 
w«ll,*or probably better, supplied with provisions than ever Con* 
^antinople was; yet suppose a host of nearly a million, or the 
whole population of Paris, to be for some months quartered in its 
neighbourhood, how would it be possible to feed them ? And 
we most observe, that even the camp before Nice drew the 
fraafetr part of its supplies from the imperial city* Periiaps if 
m^ set the pilgrim-army at one half of the supposed amount, wa 
siaH not be far from the tmth, and for this we are not withoot 
some daPa. llie princess Anna, though language £ails her to 
eirpress the numbers of the pilgrims, and ^e is obliged Io have 
recourBe to the stars of heaven, l^he leaves, flowers, and looosla of 
earth, and the sands of the sea, states the forces of Godfrey of 
Bouillon at 10,000 horse and 70,000 foot. Now this body was 
confessedly one of the largest of the whole, and it suffered less in 
Its march to Byzantium than almost any other. Might we not 
Hiereibre fairly take it as a fourth, or perhaps a third of the whole? 
That of Raymond of Toulouse, which aufered greatly in iti 
passage through Dalmatia, cannot justly be rated bigtier tkan that 
#f Godfrey; and the oireumstaiice of the Count of Vermandois, 
tlie Diike of* Normandy, the Count of Flanders, leadiag their 
troops the whole length of France and Italy to embark m the porta 
of Apulia, would seem to indicate that their nnmbers were aaoda- 
rate. Albert of Aix rates the forces of Bobemond i^ 10,000 
horse and very numerous foot. Making every allowance for the 
enthusiasm which then prevailed, (in which, by the way, the Italians 
wei^ not conspicuous,) and for the personal influence of Bohe- 
mond, this number must be greatly exaggerated; for when his 
father, Robert Guiscard, after a preparation of two years, and aup- 
|N>rted by M the influence of the Pope, embarked for the conquoat 
■of *(he Greek empire, he mustered but 1,300 knights, and about 
8O,090 soldiers of every description; yet be was maator of ibe 
freMfHtingdonof Na p ka ^ wMebia aon had maky iba pst^ 
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pAodpdity df Tlirenfiuii; AW western £iinftfie< wm dMUieA erf 
•otdiers ta fonn the host with which Napoleon hoped to eebniPli 
the' conquest of Russia; it was spread over a large exteat of tiir^ 
face^ and never could be congregated into one ctfmp; we thiitfc; 
therefore, that we do not underrate the amount of the CbriatiaQ 
warriors who sat down before Nice, when we, would about equai 
tiieir ouEnbers to the French invaders of Russia; we aiao think we 
maj venture to assert that this was the largest army which wa| 
ever collected for the purpose of the crusades. The armies' of 
Conrad III. and Louis VI I.^ in the second crusade, ware doMtei 
less numerous, yet the ninety mynads of theijtreek Ciimamus^ aa«l 
the 900,556 of the Latin Odo de Diogilo, (at which they rate the 
force of the German monarch,) pass all belief, and are only to bo 
placed with the millions of Xerxes. The army of Frederic 
Barbarossa, in the third crusade, counted but 20,000 knigbl»i 
(although stated by one writer at 600,000,) and perhaps, we 
ahcmld be justified in saying, that no Christian host in Asia, after 
the siege of Antioch, ever exceeded 200,0(XX Moreover^ if tha 
pilgrims at Nice were so exceedingly numerous, it is scasoelgr 
credible that the Turkish saltan, Kilij Arslan, could either hava 
hoped to assail them with advantage, or collected troops suf* 
ficient for the enterprise. His army, we are told, consisted eiH 
tirely of cavalry, and was consequently exclusively Turkish^, and 
the Turks surely could not be very numerous in a country wlnck 
they had entered for the first time about twenty* five years befoie* 
The East is the native land of exaggeration, and every thing which 
comes in contact with it seems to be a^cted by this cliaracter- 
istic; writers set down, without reflection, hundreds of thousanda 
of men and horses, quite forgetting that they stand in need of 
food ; and though from their pastoral habits, we niigh) allow thiMt 
(he Tartars could — and have-^put larger bodies of men in motion 
than almost any other people, we should hesitate to give oar 
.assent to the assertion, that the host of Timour, which fiajased 
and 1 £0,000. Ottomans engaged for the length of a summer's day, 
on the plain of Angora, counted IQOfiQO warriors. We think, 
therefore, that we are not much below the mark when we estimate 
the first crusading army at from 200fiQ0 to 400,000 souls, women 
and children, monks and priests included. 

The pilgrim army was continually diminished by desertion; 
oaany became weary of the unexpected hardships which they en* 
countered, and slunk away home; others were^seduced hy, tha 
promises of the Grecian emperor and entered his service; soma 
even were seen, when pressed by hunger, to go over.tp the Tuiks» 
raaomictng their faitli and their coiiatry* . . , , 

' Few* of tha Frank warriors had eveg. engaged :tl^;Ori»a^j>y 
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Ifisre «e^aimed nfth their node of fifMkig, for ^e 
Spdo'lliffered Kttle in their military tactics from their Qitii 
ooponenCs. It was in the valley of Ooirgoiii, oear Doryhscni, 
(die modem Eski Shehr) that tiie first regular conflict bcftvmi 
them and the Turks — the strongest and most valiant of the Ori« 
entals-^took phce. They had, on arriving here, iKvidad, fcr 
convenience, tmir army into two bodies, one of which, gmfed hy 
Bohemond, Tancred, Robeit -of Normandy, and otber cUafc, 
wa r cl i ed on the left-^^he remainder of the arrmymardbad at sosk 
tMstance to die right. Kilrj Arslan, the Soliman of the faisto^ 
rianannd of Tasso, s mnnio ni yd to his standard all the tribeaof his 
eow ni r y irifen, (to 'the onnAer of 500,000 according to «iait 
writers, of 150,000 according the most moderate,) nod f^ on Ae 
flrst division. Early on the morning of die 1st of Jufy, 109ft; dM 
pilgrinis heard in the distance the tramp €ff the mimerovs Tnikidi 
cavalry, and their lond cries of war. The aged, the tide, and dn 
vromen, were placed behind the baggage, oo a moist boltaai, 
overgrown with reeds. They had hordly time to aet tbcmaebei 
in array, when the Turks poured in on diem a Aower of airowt. 
The Qiristians char^ them, but the Turks retired, imd «bot ai 
they fled. The Christians, wearied out, were at last drhpen had 
on their baggage, among which some concealed the muahei , ai 
weH as in die reeds, where diey veore shot by the Turks ; ocben 
Ml oo their knees before the pivestft, to make confassioiiy and n* 
com absolution in ofHado merfss ; while the women, as an histo- 
aian assures us, preferring siavary to death, arrayed tbeoMelvcs Id 
their b«st, and advanced towards the conquerors, hoping to sab- 
doe them by their charms, and gain a mild captivHy* In Ait 
moment of despair the appearanoe of dM glkaering apeava aad 
•hields of a large body of horse, led to dieir aid by GodAney mai 
JIaymond, raised their hopes^ The Tutks, after an obstamte ae^ 
aistance, were put to flight, and their well-etored camp fell ialo 
^be hands of the victorit who now beheld cameb ferd^ firattiaB. 
It was then resolved that the army tdiould not separate any meae. 
The mode of fighting of the Turks and Franks was widely dif- 
ferent« The former were almost exclusively composed of cavalry, 
and used no lances till they adopted them from thearasadeis; 
their arms were bows and scymetars; they never advanced in a 
•Kne of battle, their mode bemg to pot forwaid the wings, and 
' ibrow back the centre, so as apparendy to form three divisioaB. 
If one of the wings was attacked, the'oentre came to ha aid; if 
dMScentre, the wings closed on the enemy. If one of the wiags 
could not hold out till the centre came to its suppmt, it fled, aiii 
enticed die enemy to pursue; then turned when it eaw the odwr 
wing reedy to fell on the enemiea- flank or rear. Theyfowghlia 
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hMrge pordoD of the ChiistiaD army coasif led of mfantry, wearinf 
1M> jtfVMMir, and only furnkbed with wooden bows; be. among 
ikom who poMeaseda good sword or ti croBs^Mw attracted some 
oofisidefatiofl. The kntgbta wore a abiit of niail> (plate-armour 
dKd not come into nee till long afterwaidtr^) a plain helmet covered* 
tlnifvbead; they bore » ahiekl of kom or plated wood, adorned 
iridi gold and silver^ m iwrioua caloura^ and ashen spears, with 
Asrp iron heads, uaiiaUy bearing peaoons. Their armies were 
g«aimlly divkM into different oorps, each of which successively 
a d v an ced against the eiiemy^ As die Turkish arrows rebounded 
Amb, or stuck in ihe mail of the knights, the Moslems soon learned 
So aim at the horse instead -of the man* When the Christians after* 
wards becaove better aci^uainted with the Turkish mode of fight- 
lag, they avoided pursuing them when they feigned fli|lit» and 
pheed dbe knights within the armed infantry^ so that their horses 
wese secured against the arrous which always £dH like haiU The 
battl e of Doryhiuai inspired the Turks and Franks with. the 
Ullhest esteem foreach other's vakmr ; they ikncied that they weia 
aksn, and despising the mors unwarlike 2&araoens, aad the cow^ 
aadiy Oreeks^ the^ pn>noaaoed themselves to be alone worthy of 
iie name of wamors* 

The pilgrims had, comparitively speakings as yet endured' littk 
hardship ; butwhearleaving Bithynia, they Altered tiie arid region 
of Phrygia, their sofieriags coBomeaced in reality* KiUj Anlan 
kad wasted die country; no water was to be found ; the pilgriass 
died at the rate of five hundred a day ; die beasts of burden and 
the horses of the kaights perished^ die knights, enfeebled by their 
sa£Esrings> mighi be seen mounted on oxen ; and dogs, sheeprand 
swine, we are told, were laden with part of the luggage. On no 
o cca sio n , however, did the pil^ims appear animated by a better 
spirit; tlieir patience and their confidence in heaven continned 
anbounded; each was wriliing to aid his fellow, and an unbroken 
karmony reigaed among them* 

On die 18th of Oolober, 1067# die /brusaders sat dofwn before 
tile liunoos and strong city of AntiOch, the capital of Syria* 
Tliey counted now, we are told, but 300,000 fighting men, so 
asucb had their aumbers been reduced in th^ir passage through 
Asia Minor* Yet their loss before Nice had not been great; 
in the battle of Dorylarom but 4000 fell, and taking the deaths on 
the march throng Phrygia at 500^ or even 5000 a day, (after 
wUch they eatpenenced ao extraordinary hardships,) how are we 
to aacoant for a dinumition-of nearly half a million of persons? 
it was, in ha, during the siege of Aatioch itself, that the great 
UMnnality prevailed' among th^, and it b bynonwaaa ' 
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bUble dart ftom M0^880 to 380,000' pilgariM^n 
tliftt citjr. We have not sptce, nor is it aecesMuy* to cater kilo 
the partieolare of the siege/ one of the most memorable ia hiafeofy. 
The hardships endured by the pilgrims during a severe winter, 
after they had most im|»x>vidently wasted the abundant impplies 
of provisions which they had obtained on their arrival, and their 
defeat . of .Korboga, the emir of Mosul, who led a large army far 
its. recovery, must be familiar to every one at allaoyuainted wi^ 
the history of the Crusades. We shall merely notice a lew of 
the circumstances which contribote to render it reauulMU>le« . 

First, for the benefit of our poetic readers, we must obeerra, 
that thi^ is the siege at which most of the events which Tassd 
tansferred to Jerusalem realLjaoccurrecL That of Jeritaalem was 
trifling in comparison, and it is very interesting to examine and 
observe with what skill that admirable poet colled the most striking 
events and circumstances of this, and odier -sieges, to form one 
grand picture, of which the siege of Jerusalem was mack the sub^ 
jeet. Eventheideaof the battle in the last book of his poem, be- 
fore the capture of the towo» seems to have been suggested by 
that with Korboga at ^niioch, for the battle at Ascalon against 
the Egyptian vizier, Afdal, (the Emireiio of the poet) did not take 
place till a fortnight after the taking of Jerusalem, and was fought 
at a considerable distance from the Holy City. 

In the second place, it is here that we first find a notice of any 
pre-eminence being given to any prince of the pilgnmis. Hitherto^ 
cadi had commanded his own sid^ects, or those who bad joined 
his standard, wad received his pay. T^ pilgrim-army, theirefiMe, 
formed an armed confederacy, all the members of vi4i£ch were in* 
dependent and actuated by separate wills, although councils of 
die leaders were necessarily held from time to time to arrange 
measures of mutual co^K^petation • But now, aware of the dtffeull 
task which was before them, and the absolute necessity of a doser 
nnioii and stricter discipline, the princes came to a resolution, thai 
one of them should be always chosen by the rest to beeommandet 
in chief and president of the council, jiro iempore. We find Ifan 
dignity sustained during the siege, by Stephen of Chartres and 
Raymond of Toulouse, both men of great wisdom and experience, 
but we do not recollect meeting any mention of it being home 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, though the high consideration which he 
enjoyed in the army makes it almost certain that he must have 
done so in his turn ; yet there is no opinion more prevalent than 
that of his having been permanemi commander in chief of the pil- 
grioft arm^^ Even Mr. Heeren, who should have known bettsir, 
msffWi in his Etm on the Jb^^aceofthe Crwudu, " Siidi (a pro- 
s> was mat exercised by dkkUrt^ of BouiUcm. But wii 
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tkm evMbrsled cbi«f any thing more tbafa the first among' bb 
<N|«iah/liie AgamcmBoh of an army, who had in the Tancreds, 
die Raymonds, the Bohcmonds^ his Achilles, his Diomedes, and 
his Ulysses ?" It is beyond a doubt the poem of Tasso which has 
fixed this notion in people's minds, and this is the great evil which 
results from {)oets and romancers taking their subjects from real 
history, and giving, for the sake of effect, false views of characters 
and events, which, on account of the poetic beauties with which 
tbey are invested, and the elegant language in which they are ex- 
jessed, fix themselves almost indelibly in the mind of the reader. 
Those who derive their knowledge of^ the first Crusade chiefly 
from the ** Jerusalem Delivered," believe, of course, that the cru- 
saders passed their wintei- at Tortosa, and in the spring advanced 
against Jerusalem; whereas the history makes hardly any mention 
of Tortosa, and describes the march as nearly direct from An* 
tioch to Jerusalem. We sometimes tremble wheu we reflect on 
the ideas of the Crusades which young persons are likely to 
acquire from the splendid pages of *^ Ivanhoe" and the " Talis- 
pian," though we confess the character of Coeur de Lion to be 
OD the whole tolerably fair. But the grave, sober, religious Sala- 
&n is, in truth, most unjustly turned into a mere knight of ro- 
nance; and we will take this occasion of observing, that Richard 
lind Saladin never met, although the English monarch almost 
meanly sought an interview on difiierent occasions. All his con- 
ferences were with Malek-el-Ade^ the sultan's brother, and all the 
courtesies were on the side of the Moslems; but in truth there is 
little of what we usually understand by chivalry, even in the third 
Crusade. 

Lastly, the siege of Antioch was the period when the pilgrims 
began to see miraculous visions, and knavery or policy brought 
heaven on the scene, to inspire confidence into the people, iex» 
hausted by long toils and privations. One of the most remark- 
aUe of these devices was the invention (a very apt term) of the 
Holy Lance. As Mr. Mills, in his supreme contempt of the 
brutal fanatics, disdains to relate it at any length, we shall present 
it to our readers in die words of Mr. Wilken. 

" While the strength and courage of the crusaders were broken by 
their previous sufferings, and hope of deliverance had fled from every bo- 
som, a priest of Provence came to Count Raymond, and spoke to him to 
this effect .—That the Apostle Andrew bad appeared to him four times; 
.first, during the earthquake at the siege of Antioch, as he was repc^ing 
alone by night in his tent, and through terror of the violent shock 
conld cty nothing but God kelp me/ he bad seen two men, one of 
whom was an aged man of middle size, with reddish hair now tamed 
gfcy, black eyes, long and broad grey beard ; the other younger^ larger. 
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OS kb loqiiify, infamtd hin thai ke ww the AfportkAadlfiew^uidl thm, 
desired him to wait on Court Raymood, the Bttkip of Fwj, mmA Pets 
Rajmood of AltofNiUo, and ask them why the kishop did not exboft 
tke peoplej and sign them iritb the cross which be bore ; that he took 
him in his shirt as he was« throngb the air, into the diorch of $t. Peter 
at Antioch, which was thai m Saracen mosqoe ; that thetv, fay the light 
of two hi^ps which shone brighter than noonday^ the Apostle set Irfm 
by the pilhr dose to the steps by which they ascend on tke aovik 
side to the altar, while the yonng man stood aftv of, neM^ tte alapa 
of the abar, and dien descended into tke giomd^ end bi o u^lit 



laoee« which ke gave into kis beads, wilk tke tnlbnaetkni tknt tkia 



tgane 

tke knee wkieh had opened tke side wkcnce knd flowed tke aaleaeion of 
tke wkple world* Tkat he had then, with tears of jo^, implored tke 
Apostle to suffer him to delifer it to the Count, but that St« Andrew 
again concealed it in the earth, and comforted him by telling him diet 
when the city was won, he should go with twelve men and dig the lance 
up again from this place. That the Apostle had then brought him bac^ 
to his tent, but that he had not ventured to deliTer the Apc^e's message 
to men of soch hi^ rank. That St. Andrew and his compankm hM 
again appeared to him as be was gone out of the camp to Iocnl for food, 
and lemnided him of kis eommission } kut thm ke knd requested kim to 
okoose some one dse; that therenpon a severe disorder of the eyei had 
Mien upon him, which he regarded as e punishment for his disobedience. 
That the two men had appeared to him a third time when he was gone 
with his master, WiUiam, to St. Simeon ; that his master, who laj in the 
same tent with bim, had heard the words of the Apostle, and bis repeated 
eotreaty to take the commission from him, but had not seen the Apostle 
himself^ that on that occasion the Apostle commanded him to say to 
the Count that he should, when be came to the Jordan, not bathe in it, 
but cross over in a boat, and then, clad in a shirt and linen breedies, 
sprinkle himself with the water of the Jordan, and preserve these dotkes, 
wken they were dried, along with the koly knee; diat whe» ke came 
back to the camp, verious things oocnrred to prevent his speaking to tke 
Comit and the Archbishop together ; that the Apostle had a|^>eared to 
him for the fourth time at the iXNt of Mamistra, whence he was about 
to sail for Cyprus, and had added threats to his admonitions -, that ke 
had, notwithstanding, by the persuasion of his companions, gone on 
board the ship in order to proceed to Cyprus, but had been driven back 
to Mamistra oy a storm -, that this had moved him to come back to An- 
tioch, and at kst to execute the commission of the Ajpostle. The Bishop 
of Puy looked on the discourse of the priest as an idle tale ; Count Ray- 
mond, foreseeing what an advantageous use might be made of it, gave 
credit to his words, and directed his chaplain, Raymond, to take charge of 
Peter. 

** Count Raymond himself, with the Bishop of Auresy, Pontius of Ba- 
ladun, Ferrand of Thoart^ and his chaplain Raymond, made part of the 
twelve who a few days afterwards made search for the lance in the 
church of St. Peter. They dug ixom morning till evening without 
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finrfiiigiU' Wheii Coairt BayBXHid waft pooe to hb po8^ olhers veaii^ 
cMt bA4 4epttrl0d, «ttd tb^se whom thef had sent in their places wers 
Bove also tii:«d> Foter jomped without bis shoes aod with nothing on him 
biH his shirt, into the pit^ aod prayed to God to hring the lance to light, 
far the stieDgtbeiUBg and the victory of his people. Suddenly they 
hdield the sougbt-for lanoe-head, and JUymond the chaplain was the 
first who kissed it. An ipdescribaU^ joy seized the minds of all the 
people when the holy lance was exhibited to them in the churchy en- 
▼ek^ed in rich purple. The Syrians and Armenians sang Kyrie EUisom, 
aad extolled Ae felicity of the Franks, on whom the lance of Christ had 
been bestowed, TUsn St, Andrew and the youth, iippeared once more 
10 Feter» awi directed that Count Raymond^on ficcount of his persevering 
piely» should carry the lance, and that the day on which it was found 
should be observed as a festival by all Christendom, according to a re- 
gulation which St. Peter gave, and which St. Andrew delivered to the 
priest. Peter now learned for the first time from St. Andrew, that the 
youth who accompanied him was Ths Rbdbembr, and he recognised 
him by the marks of the nails on his feet." 

The only question which can arise respecting the holy lance is, 
whether Peter devised the scheme alone, or if Count Raymond 
was cognizant of it. That is however a matter impossible to 
decide. Poor Peter, (who by the way was no paragon of moral 
perfection,) when the genuineness of the sacred weapon was after- 
wards impugued by Arnulf, felt himself bound m honour .to 
maintain it by the ordeal of fire» and died in consequence of 
the injury he sustained in passing through the flames. Count 
Raymond asserted its genuineness to die very last, and he and his 
Provencals continued to put their trust in it, after all the other 
pilgrims had become scejitics. The character of Raymond is, 
however, the most enigmatical among the crusaders, and we shaH 
presently devote a few lines to the consideration of it. 

While on the subject of signs and wonders, we cannot refrain 
from giving the follovling, which has furnished Tasso With a 
splendid fiction, and which M. Michaud alone, of the historians, 
has had sufficient taste to retain. Mr. Wilken's first volume, we 
must however observe, is more concise than any of his succeeding 
ones. 

'^ One day (we follow the narration of Raymond d'Agiles) Ansdmo 
de Ribeanmont saw young Angelram, son of the Count or St. Paul, who 
had been killed at the siege of Marra, enter his tent. ' How is it,* 
said he to him, ' that yon are full of life, whom I saw lying dead on 
the field of battle ?' ' You must know/ replied Angelram, ' that those 
who fight for Jea^s Christ die not.' ^ But whence,' resumed Anselmo, 
" comes that strange brightness with which I see you surrounded Y Then 
Angelram pointed to a palace of diamond and crystal in the sky. * It 
is thence,' said he, ' that the beauty which surprises you comes to me ^ 
that is my dwelling; asttU finer one is prepared for you, which you will 
sooB come to inhabit. Farewell!— we shall meet 9g»in to^^uorrow/ 
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With thete words, adds iht MiloHni, ADgdi^iii reMfiicd to hewm. 
Anselmo, strack fa^ the rision, sent the nest nonrfng for MVtndecd** 
•kstics, received the stcraments, imd, though fiill of beidtb, baHen te 
•din to hts frieudsi saying to them that be «m» abom lo leave the wmki 
io which he bad known them. A few boars afterwatda, the eocaif 
having made a sortie, Anselmo went against them, sword in hwKi, aoil 
was ttruck fn tbe forehead bj a stone whicb, say the bistoriaos, icdC 
him to beavoi to tbe fine palace prepared for him." 

It 18 to legends of this kind that the History of tbe Crusades 
owes niach of its romantic character, and the historian who super- 
ciliously passes them over, never can hope to give an adequate 
idea of the spirit of those times. 

We find a most extraordinary assertion in Mr. Wilken's history, 
for which he gives no authority, namely, that after the immense 
losses sustained by the pilgrim army, from the sword, famine and 
pestilence, it was, owing to the accessions it continualljr received 
from Europe, still more numerous when it left Antioch than 
When it sat down before it. In a note, in the same page where 
this occurs, he quotes one of the original writers, to show duit 
the number of those who died of the pestilence alone was ducenia 
millia armatorum ; when we add to this all the unarmed who died 
of it, all who perished during the siege, and all who deserted, 
ivhat number remains of the original 300,000? Reinforcements 
from Europe could not have been of the magnitude he seems to 
apprehend; and the plain, and we think indubitable, fact, that 
seven months afterwards but 40,000 pilgrims (of whom only one- 
half were capable of bearing arms) appeared before the goal 
and object of their pilgrimage, amply refutes all such exagge- 
rated statements. Supposing, however, our estimate of the nunh* 
ber of the pilgrims before Nice to be correct, and deducting 
those who broke their vow and returned home, or who remained 
behind in Antioch, Edessa, and other places, the loss of human 
life between Nice and Jerusalem cannot be estimated at mock 
below 300.000 persons. 

It seems not a little remarkable that, after the capture of An- 
tioch, none of the chiefs, not even Godfrey, exhibited any impa- 
tience to march against Jerusalem. They had, in fact, now 
learned by experience what difficulties were to be encountered, 
what toils and privations to be undergone in marching through a 
mountainous and hostile country, in an adverse time of the year; 
and the obstinate valour displayed by the Turks in the defence of 
Antioch, had also taught them that with their diminished nun»> 
bers.diey might possibly fail of success if they laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. • It was in reality tbe zeal and the enthnsi^sm. of tbe people 
which, increased in intensity as they drew nearer to the obje<^« 
their wishes, which dragged along the princes, who follov^ ra- 
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tber tbui led. tiMiD. We caonot justly impute settrii «idcive« lo 
may, exccfit Raynoad^ who took a prodigious fancy to the terri^ 
tory of Tripoli, and ivouM feio bate detaaaed the impadeat pit? 
MOM till tbey bad ciMH}uo'ed it for him. As for Baldwin and 
Bohemond, they bad already settled themselves, the one in Edessa* 
theV>ther in Antioch. • 

It is needless to parsue the march of the pilgrims to Jerusalem^ 
and to relate the capture of that city ; but the sudden change 
ftbicb took place in the conduct of the crusaders on the day of 
the capture, and which to some has appeared so incredible, admits, 
we think, of an easy solution on the principle of feudalism, which 
we have already pointed out as the great originating cause of the 
Cmaades. As the loyal vassals of Jesus Christ, the crusaders ielt 
It to be their duty to exterminate those who were his enemies,^ 
and who had so long unjustly withheld from him his rightful pro- 
perty; the Saracens were therefore slaughtered without mercy: 
but again^ their Lord had in this place done and suffered so much 
for their salvation, that even the ver^ act of destroying his enemies 
might have tended to set more* vividly. before their minds the 
immense debt of gratitude which they owed to Him who bad 
gained heaven for them, instead of leaving them in the power of 
bell, like the infidels whose mangled bodies lay before them'. 
Heoce then arose the sudden change of mood which converted 
ferocity into bumibty, and exhibited as meek and contrite penitenta 
thoee who a few hours previously had made the hills and valUes 
of Jerusalem resound with their war-cries, and had plunged, with* 
out remorse, their swords into the bosoms of their unresisting 
victims. Their conduct will be found to have been in perfect 
faannony with the principles of human nature, the peculiar turn of 
tbeir ideas being taken into the account. 

I1ie erection of the kingdom of Jerusalem was, in fact, the 
establishment of a colony of Europeans in tlie East ; and it almost 
looks as if the most favourable period for such an undertaking 
had been expressly selected. Had the Crusade been undertaken 
IB the time of Gregory VII. while the powerful Seljookian Sultan 
Maiek Shah wielded the forces of all the nations from the confines 
of China to those of Egypt and the Byaantine empire, the chances 
of success would not have been very great; as it was, had the 
Turkish army which engaged them at Antioch been commanded 
by a vigorous mmiarch, who would have controlled the emirs and 
rendered their jealousies innocuous, the pilgrims must infallibly 
have been destroyed. Or, had the crusade occurred some yean 

* For a toniewbat simitar Tiew of the inSuence of the priocipk of feudalism, see die 
rtSeetiont of Sitmoudi on the murder of Tliooia* i Becket, at the ooannenceoieBt of dM 
tathi-bapMrofbiailiililMdarArMfaii. • 
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hter, «b« Saa|ftr mbd owt tkd M^ookHui doMmai^flB ove^ 
whekniDg force might have been brottght igeiwir theei at <uweb 
B«(t it happened at the tery time ^hta the children of Maldk 
Shah were at war whh each other for hie inhfiijanm; the eanie 
im S^ffia^at well at every where ebe, had taken ejipetite aides, 
or were endeavouring to secure their own independencse ; Attf 
viewed the toocef s of the Christians with inditfereMce^ a«d aonie 
of them even sought their alliaaoa. . Jefuaalens also now belonged 
once more lo the Fatemite hhdifii, and ihoegh the two partieft» 
iaAo which the Mohanuneden world was thcii:split,t weve politicai 
nUher than religious ones, (for it was not, we believe. Until the 
sistetnth oentury, when the Snffivee family mopatod die throne 
of Persia, that tbeiM^uuii iAeoiopcum and the odium politirwm bb^ 
raoae united, and Sheahs and Soonees oondemaed each other %» 
theflanea of hell,) yet the Turka, the stounch adherents of the 
house of Abbes, viewed with satnfaction rather than otherwiae 
the pret^Mlers to the khalifat stripped of a portion of their domif 
nions. On the other hand, the Egyptian power had already 
fiMen into decrepitude; the. vizier Afdal ^ve it a momentary 
vigour, but At khalifs were feeble and inefikient, and the anpreoie 
power was continually a subject of oontention among the vfrirw 
Then' subjects, we may add^ ^ not e^al the- Turks either in 
physical power or in mental energy, and had theganiaon of Jena- 
nalem consisted of Turhs iaslead «f Savaeens, we may safely assert^ 
that they would never, have adfered a fotoeof OQe4adf Iksir 
number to take the cstjr by sterm^ and thenuelace to be massacred 
in its streetflu 

Of , the great princes, who had led the pilgrims. 6am Europe, 
only four were present at the taking of theHojy City; these were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, RajsMmd ^ Todoose,. Robert of Nor- 
mandy, and Rabert of Flanders* Hugh of Vermandoia and Ste* 
pheriof Chartres fahd fled from the femuieat Antioch and re^nmed 
iMme. Baldwin, brother to Oodfirey, bad ixed hiaMelf at Edessa, 
appaiently unmindful of his vow; but he amply codeeaned bis 
character, whee the death of Ina brother placed the ace|Hm ef 
Jeeusalem ift his hand. As for Bobemond, though Gibbon $^ 
iiuktmU the crosadeas were animated by religious enthntias»u ve 
must declare laat in the whole of his conduct from the day he 
took the cross to the day of his death, we can <liscem aolfaitIK 
which should lead us to asoribe any such feehng to him. On the 
contrary, every act of his life shows him to have been animated bf 
as pure selfishness as actuated Napoleon^ or any other hero who 
ever carved out empire for himself with the edge of his sword. It 
should be observed, that Bohemond scoffed at the holy lance from 
the beginning, and that he never seems to have, put any faith ia 
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the TiiiMr-wUfk weie ao frqyieHly Bwerarari. . T^ |^»l^» mt^ 
aad dimterettodiieM of ibree of the gtH>ve*D«iP^jmncQ«. there ia 
BO wtBMon ta^uettKMi, but the charaQter of Ib^ opwt pf ToMlou^e 
baa alwajs appeare^l to ui moat ambiguous*. Rajeaoml bad ia 
mgiy life fought agaiast the Moon in Spiii»; he was one of the 
firat to asiume £a cross, and oeitttialb^ enlhHsiasin..waa nraoag 
bi& motif es, but^ be was advanced in jears ; he was one of the 
most powerful aad wealthy princes of the west, and we wight 
theiefor^ suppose that be could hardly expect to make ai^ oon*i 
fifteat in the Jblast equal in value to what he left behind, e jet. his 
obstinate refusal to take the oath of vassalage to tbe Emperor 
Alexius, looks as if he had some project of independei^ dominion* 
It was with difficulty that he could be dragged away from the 
territory of Tripoli, which he afterwards acquired^ end though he 
is said to have rejected the pro&ced crown of J^usaleiivit .WM 
but after the fashion of the young lady who says na when she wxwld 
rather say yes, only desirous of a little pressing. This his subse* 
quent conduct showed. But whM is most extraordinary ia^ that 
when the election of Godfrey deprived him of all hope» of the 
kingdom, he declared his resolution of remaining in the £ast; the 
acquisition of Tripoli seemed his darling object, to attain which 
be became subservient tp^ the court of B^zantiunu and,, at last* 
lost his life in the conquest of it. Enmity to Bohemond, with 
whom he bad already had a dispute relative to Antipcb, seems thel 
moet probable motive that can he assigned for hid eonductt The 
Emperor Alexius, who feared and bated the prince of Aaliodi* 
must have doubtless rejoiced to see one who partook oi his 
feelings stationed as a watch over (be Norman, and have encou* 
raged Raymond by magnificent promises to remain in the Bast. 

To the philosophic student the portion of this history which is| 
in reality^ the most worthy of attention is that of the half-century 
which intervened between the capture of Jerusalem and the loss 
of Edessa. Here we have the animating picture of the struggles 
of a handful of brave knights, (foe the mmbef which remained in 
the East was very small.) against the hosls. of £g3(pt. and. of tha 
Turkish states) here^ if ever, V one chased a thmtsend, and two 

Ct ten tbottseod to flight.'' Each spring brought the renewal of 
itilities, for the breve pilgrims who eerae at Easier were not 
reluctant to draw their swords against the iufidek for a short 
space, and advantage was usually taken of their presoice to lay 
9iege to the towns on the coast which were still held by the Sara- 
cens. Btut in their conflicts with the emirs of Aleppo, Damascus^ 
Heme, and Mosul, and other places beyond the river, the militia of 
the f<^r states which composed the JUatin dominion in the Saat 
had to ighl unaided, and their feebleness waa increased .by cenftir 
anal discord and enmity among Ibemselves. Their sniiM^ta wen 
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S^mn aad Arnieiiim QiriftiMs ami Sanoaat, ail of. 
disaffected, owiag to the harah^ iatwlting, and jjiiaMMMal < 
of their anastert, whose victories were due to tkeir greater pkyaicat 
power* the superiority of their arais, and the cathiisiastic reBaace 
ontba aid of heaven, which the supposed troe crosa, always borae 
before them to battle, iMpired. Here also we can trace the 
ffradiial amon and coasoiidi^n of the Turkish power, tfll in the 
hands of Zenghi and his son Noor-ed-deen, and, finally, of Saladia, 
it became irresistible. Yet all this is huddl^ into 50 pages by 
Mills, and Michaud devotes to it but 140. Wilken» oa the con- 
trary, allots to it his whole second volume of 735 pages; rather 
too great a space, perhaps, but still what every one must read 
with interest. 

Of the effect of the holy cross on. the minds of the Christiaa 
warriors, and their mode of commencing a battle, Mr. Wilken 
gives the following description. 

'^ Ijow could the cmssders march to battle otherwise than joyful ! For 
the copflict with the infidels %rs8 a holy and a meritorious wotk ; the 
war which the people of God waged against Turks and Saracens a holy 
war. Devout prayer and contrite confession of sins preceded the battle j 
afUr the victory humble thanksgivings were itndered to God as the au- 
thor of all ?icCory. Usaally, before the faithful marched out of Jerasa- 
km to battle, when a hostile army threatened danger to the kingdoav 
fhe patriarch assembled the whole Christian population, S3man and 
Greek as well as Latin Christians, to a solemn procession, with naked 
feet, through all the holy places, to implore the aid of God for the battle. 
Amidst tears and pious hymns the supplications of the Christians rose 
to heaven i and they rendered themselves worthy of the dlrine grace by 
so rigid a fast^ that the breast of the mother was withheld mm &e 
sucking child. Alms also were distributed among the pooo* and the 
sick, that God might show mercy to the warring crusaders, even as they 
showed mercy to the suffering brethren. Or when the knights and foot- 
men were engaged in conflict with the heathen, the brethren who re- 
mained at home prayed, amidst pious works, processions, self-mortifica- 
tions and alms-giving, for the victory of those who were fighting. The 
crusaders gladly selected Sunday for battle against the infidels, as being 
the day on which the Redeemer, by his resurrection fiom the grate, 
sealed bis rictory over death and hell. When battle against the heathca 
was resolved on, the Christian warriors came to their priests^ confessed 
their sins, and received the holy sacrament. They were then blessed by 
the priests ; the patriarch, bishop, or abbot, who bore the holy cross, went 
round the whole «nny, showed the sacred wood to all the warriors, 
who fell on their knees -, he extended it to them to kiss and devoutly 
salute, promising them victory and forgiveness of their sins with God« u 
they would figbt with cheerful minds, and faith in Christ, against the 
heathens. What knight or footman oooU help going joyjfully to meet 
death for the Saviour who had, on the wood of that cross which his lip 
hadjusttooched, submitted to death for him? Then the knights r '' 
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tbeir ivvr^hfincs^ tbe sqmidroD^ wpn arranged^ andl the Holy Croet 
adovii«d fie(|acnily the first, tooietinies the centre corps* The horns and 
tnimpcta reaounded^ and the Christian heroes rushed inspired to tht 
fig^t. While the war-cry of the Musulmans^AkharAUah! (Ctodisgreai)^ 
rose la deep hollow tones ^nd the intolerable braying of their trnnipeta 
aad the thunder of their drums deafened the hearers^ the Christian «ar« 
riorsj in their animated attack or courageous defence, were more ^ralt» 
fii&Ily p^minded of the aid of God aodiphrist by a pious and enoouraging 
war-cry^ appointed by the chiefs, of God wills it, or Christ Jtwt, or 
Christ conquer*, Christ rules, Christ ragns.^* 

A peculiarity in tbe manuers of these colonists in the East^ was 
tkeir marriage with Greek, Syrian, Armeniany and even Musul- 
man wives; these last, however, being previously required to re- 
ceive baptism. The children of these marriages were called Pul- 
(ani (JPoulaim)\ and the picture given of their manners by .th^ 
Cardinal de Vitry, shows that they had learned to unite the maa-r 
ners and the vices of the East and the West. They hated the 
pilgrims who came from Europe^ whose ardent zeal used to breslc 
the truces wbicb they bad concluded with tbe Moslems, and then 
le«^ them exposed to their vengeaoce. All their desires were con- 
fined to the wish of living peaceably with tbekr infidel neighbours ; 
their aid to tbe pilgrims was therefore cold, and these last always 
accused them. Justly or unjustly, of a treacherous communication 
with tbe enenues, and of selling to them the faithful servants, of 
Christ. 

These marriages, with native women commenced early, for 
Baldwin of Edessa, tbe brother of Godfrey, married tbe daughter. 
of ao Armenian prince. His example was followed by his cousin 
and iUQoessoff Baldmn du Bourg; and the following anecdote of 
him, related by Mr. Wilken, after William of Tyre, is too cha- 
racteristic of mannedTs lor us to omit it :-^ 

'' He once, while he was still Count of Edessa, with an insolent 
lowky, took advHDtege of the reverence of the Orientals for the beard, m 
wilder to ^tt fimn his wealthy father-m-law aid to a considerable amount^ 
at a ttnM& when he was in extreme want of mon^. He came to Meli- 
tene with a numerous train of knights^ where he was splendidly received 
iind entertained. After a few days, just as the Armenian prince and his 
P^MUik son-io-law were engaged in confidential discourse, Baldwin's 
Enigbts, as had been previously arranged, entered the apartment, and 
ooe of them. In the name of the rest^ began thus to speak. ' You know. 
Sir Count, how fihhfally we have served you this long time, and have 
sbra^ lirom neither toil nor night-watching, hunger nor' thirst, cold nor 
\MotA, to defend your person and your land against all and every of your 
foes J but It is not less known to you bow often we have to no purpose 
p«t jmoL in mind of discharging the pay which you owe us. We are now 
fyiitr weary of our porretty aiKl want. Pay us then our arrears^ or give 
isi ^ pMge which you promised us/ When this bold address l^ad. 

VOL. V. NO. X. V u . 
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been iaterpreted to Prince Gabriel, who w« already very nnidi arto- 
niabed by the aDmaBnerly entrance of tncb a troop into hh aparkOMBt, 
be eagerly deauunled o( tbe coimt what the pledge was wbkb be had 
promiaed bit knights. Baldwin blushed in confiision, and was silent 
At length one of tbe knights boktty declared that it was tbe count*! 
beard, which was to be cut off without mercy if the nay doe to then 
was not discharged against a certain day. When Baldwin had coo- 
€mied this, the Prince Gabriel was quite horrified ; he clapped his htods 
together orer his head, and scTerely reproached the count for harii^ 
pledged so precious an ornament of hts Tisage, with which no insn 
could part without great disgrace. Baldwin consoled him widi the 
assurance that on his return to Edessa he would make every effort to re- 
lease the pledge, and that he was sure his knights would be indaced to 
hare a little patience. But the knights feigning to be in a tremendom 
rage, not only repeated their former threat, but insolently declared ^tal 
they would instantly put their threat in execution if their demands were 
not satisfied on tbe spot ; and Gabriel resolved to pay Baldwin's debt 
sooner than to let such a disgrace come on the husband of his daughter. 
He gave him 30,000 bezants^ and then made him give him his wwd of 
honour never again, in any need, be it ever so great, or to any persoB 
whatever, to pledge his beard. Baldwin and his knights rode back to 
Edessa with their bags well filled, and laughing at tbe ridiculous vene- 
ration of the Orientab for the beard." 

By the introduction of anecdotes of this kindy the historian will 
seek to relieve tbe monotonous detail of wars and negotiatioDS 
which necessarily occupy so large a portion of bis pages, and to 
give a character and individuality to b» work. Mr. Wilken, by i 
judicious use of this principle, has made the portion of history 
comprised in his second volume highly interesting, and peculiarly 
valuable as exhibiting a picture of manners and of a state of so- 
ciety to which history presents nothing precisely parallel. 

We shall here stop for the present. Our object in this article 
has been to characterise the different historians of the Cmsades, 
tnd to exhibit the true cause$ and the ipirit of diese holy wais. 
When the appearafice of Mr. Wilken*s reoraining volumes shall 
give us an opportunity of recurring to the subject, v>c shall 
make it our task to investigate the influence of the Crusades, and 
show what the effects of them may have been on the mind, the 
manners, and tbe social and political relations of Europe; in 
which inquiry we shall take a middle course between those who, 
like Mills, allow them no beneficial influence whatever, and those 
who, like Heeren and Michaud, are for ascribing almost eveiy 
thing to them. The Crusades, as we have already stated, i^eie 
an effect rather than a cause, and much of what is aacribed to 
them is to be attributed rather to tbe source whence tfaey apnPV* 
It would be absurd, however, to deny that their influence «« 
considerable, and we shall endeavour to estimate accurate^ wfcat 
was the real extent of it. 
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Art. XI. — 1. Emeignement Vniverul, par J« Jacotot, Chefalier 
de rOrdre duXion Belgique. Langue MatemtUe. Sine Edi- 
tion. Louvaio: 1827- dvo. 

2. Mathematiques. Louvain: 1829. Svo. 

3. Musique. Louvaia: 1829. 8vo. 

4. Journal de F Emancipation Intellectuelk, destine aux peres d^ 
yhmilk, redige par plusieurs disciples de J. Jacotot; etpubli^ 

par F. Jacotot, avocat, et H. V. Jacotot, Doct. Med., nls, d^ 
foodateur. Ire Ano6e (ler Cahier au 13nie Cabier). , Louvain; 
1829. 8vo. 

5. Considerations sur les resultats importans qu^ obtknt en Bel- 

f'que le nouveau mode d^ Education, invente par M. Jacotet, 
ar E. Boutm3^. Paris: 1829. Svo. 

6. UEnseignement Universel; mis a la portee de tous les pires de 
yamille,ptLr un disciple de J. Jacotot. Premiire partie ; Lec- 
ture — Ecriture — Lan^e Matemelk. Paris: 1829- 8vo. 

7. Deuxtime partie: Langues Etrangeres — Dessin 

— Peinture — Droit — Danse — Emancipation IntelkctueUe* 

Paris: 1829. 8vo. 
8. Troisiimepartk; Musique — Mathematiques-^ 

Theologk — Exercice Mihtaire — Histoire — Geographic — Ega- 

lite des Intelligences. Paris: 1829. Svo. 

9. Enseignement Universel, et Traite Compkt de la Mithode 
Jacotot, rendue accessible a tous ks inteUigences^ oH Manuel 
pratique et normal, &c. &c. See., par M. A. Durietz, &c.,&c. 
Paris: 1829. Svo. 

10. De la, Mithode Jacotot, par Joseph Rey de Grenoble. 
Paris: 1829. Svo. 

1 1. Lettres sur la Mithode Jacotot, dite Emeignement Universel,, 
par M . le Due de Levis, Membre de I' Academic Fran^aise. 
Paris: 1830. Svo. 

A 8T8TBM of education which boasts the names of ** Intellectual 
Emsncipation'* and ** Universal Instruction,** vrhich counts nu- 
merous adherents, points to its prodigies performed, and, at all 
eif^nts, possesses a founder and father who perseveres for many 
years in propagating his doctrines, and appears actuated solely by 
love of his plan and his kind, deserves at least the attention of 
those who prepose themselves over the literature of Europe, whe- 
ther as judges or intelligencers. 

The system of education invented and established by M* Jacotot 
of Louvain not only lays claim to high pretensions, but these pre- 
tentions have been so extensively allowed in the Netherlands, and 
have excited such a high degree of interest in France, that we feel 
it eurthity to miake the insular world acquainted widi some of its 

u u 2 
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demands apon the attention of all who interest tbemaelFea in the 
>6^-beiiig of mankind. 

Already are schoob diter dbe mediod of . Jacotot spread ov^ 
France and die Netheriand% — already does almost every town and 
province in the north of these countries possess either an esta- 
blishment uoon the principle, or one or more instructors. The 
siile of M. jacotot's own poblicatvons is immense, and the number 
tf etplitaftory pamnihiets m the Frendi language, pubG^ed in 
France 'ftnd other fAaces, almost incredible; and yet we beliete 
We are the iirst, or all imt the first periodical that has broached 
the subject on the neighbouring shores of Great Britain. 

The favourite tt^tits of M. Jacot6t is to proceed by the force 
offsets ^ and, in accordance to this theory, he prefers to convince 
by means of the miracles which he wof^s on the minds of yoatb. 
The method is stow, but«ure, and we confess tliat we might have 
held oin against his reasoning, btft thsft against the ftkcts wUch 
have come within our knowledge, and which^ indeed, are witfiiD 
(he ^ch of «very Individoa! in the tiorth of France and io Bc§- 

¥*um, no candid person tan long maintain any vigorous resistaaoe. 
he government of the Netheriands, impressed witih the value of 
M. Jacotot^ system, has made overtures to him to superintend 
its universal tfdioptioh in that realm ; bnt the founder, ns his dis- 
ciples love to call him, seems not to be an accommodating per- 
son ! he win make no compromise with the old and erroneoos 
plans of instmdtion« and thus refdsin^ to barter a part of his plan 
for'the prosperity of the rest, we beheve that this negotiation has 
fallen to the ground. Like other great projects and odier systems 
of Ivowledge, it -most worit its wny by the force of its own beioitj 
and utility, and trust to individual efforts for making its chaiae^ 
ristic features duty known to the world at htrge. 

The grievous loss of time in the present system of schola9tic 
education has long been acknowledged, though but few effects 
hai« flowed from the coM^iction* Neveitheleas it u J^f¥^ fhat 
about one*seineath part of a man's life (from eight, to m^vmnt»9i^i 
is absolutely sacrtficed to an adbenence to absund but veaeniUd 
solioos respecting the proper modes of insdtutiog youth imitt^ 
fNriw^ples of knowledge. We are not fitted for afteMife at 
^hool : w% learn bat little, that little we ^Kget* and the< Ime 
destroyed is irrecoverable. These are truths too well Iuhvwh, 40 
be enlarged upon : every liring man, who can bc^qiiolad M Ip*** 
iajg; traly contributed to the impfovement of bis fellow-cseaMPes, 
wUl acknowledffe that it was ml at school tbat be gaJJied. tl9B 
iafonnatioQ. u has become proverbial tbat al) gneal wnm^^fpc 
Ibeottselves a seccfid education: the apeaiiiii| of wliiob j^?!^ 
jfitnUng biUtfew tracfss of tbe ficit re majnlag m tbeki miprian#nd 
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<fc»t liUlei oC «mftU Valm, di^' ffit toi iivark li» maka itp lor the lost 
tmi^ And tfaej who give diewselves no accmmI e4i*Gati)0B^ «re 
OMMHly beings wbo gd to A^ gnavt wHhoutt atji at all. 

We flbotild not so oaiKhi qjuarrol wiah omt schools that they, leaeh 
Qotbing but Lalw and Greek, (aeceesary languages wbea learnuig 
waa solely di gc oto J tm achoiaatie o^ufiatiove, and monopolized by> 
o* rather ab ww te n w d to, a partievfof class as their peoutkr tmS^) 
iHWvided tbsy» taugbl ttme hogisages welU for thaa would ha 
aoMolbieg at least. AU the wofl4 howeTor^ Imfims, that these 
lnoftiaees, artanght between seven and seventeen, only- serve « 
ejicusea for famkd bands and pfMed ears : they blind the ey«» of 
jgjaoraot parents^ and affsad eo«ifortable livelihoods to 8ilk*slock* 
iagad sapper nmsteia and nsorsted-stockinged under masters. Were 
tfasy feaHy weU taught, they wouM undeiubtedly give the student a 
eonipiete coounend of aU that noble, but, as far as knowledge goes^ 
oeflMed, iihraqi wbsqh tinae has left us of the paincif^al writers of 
Greece and Rome ; a man who knows a dead or foreign langua^a 
vmH eaai dun a page wilb the same ease that be nuss over a Ter- 
nsttiihf paivgrap)^ hit oua aot only read it with facility, but he caa 
vriles and oeAvecseni il* If we were to take^ as an example of the 
pffefisiency giaen byscboolsi the very besi of the scholars they tin* 
Mtlt.M^e shoaU see.how veey far they are from^ answering these 
e^adilicais ; baia, take the generality «f boys sent borne from seven 
OS t4n yeara^ study ef Latin and Greek, and it will be found that 
theyeaa make neihaig even of a. casual line of Virgil, if it be tabea 
ftom a biook beyond the mark of their daily thuoibs, and that a 
verse or twafiNisa the Episttsa oe Sabres of Horace is an infaliiMe 
stnaahliiig-Uooki. We heme beso, p«Qsettt» and indeed an insigni- 
ficant portion of a large Wtttute^roam^ in the first college, in pes^ 
hapa the firat Uaipersily ef Europe^ amidst fifty ov sixty of the 
beat pupils, sefoded from all tbe chief schools of the country^ and 
we wiK answer for it,, that though each and alL had spent the best 
past el dmr esisaeaee in the study of Latin and Greek, 99i€ 
^mr- mhm after any tolerable (tolerable at this day) plan of teaeh'^ 
mg^ would have sufficed to gi^e woy one of them doubkt tbe 
iasaruetion he already p os s es s^ ia i^tia or Greek, or both. It 
is a curioaa myatery in die organization of society that such 
abanid practioea diould have been so long tolerated, nay, vene- 
rated. To spend die most ductile years in learning those things 
whirii coairibute bnt i» a very s%bt cfegree to the future hapj^ 
aess*or alil^ of tbe individiml, is a strange anomaly, supposing 
that the thinga taught were leanil; but s^l stranger is U, that 
adksn ifas methods, used, are &mnd to be clum(^, expensive,, and 
iaefficaaiaas^ tbey shanid stiU continue lo be applied^ a^ to be 
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Tbe syneni of JsooloC is not however tbnpij appBaMe'to die 
•tady of bn|riui|es: its foander ntsintsins its a ui f ciBa l applicsbi- 
lity. Tbe principles of it are «s general ss the irtci ids of kiHwr- 
ledge. We conceive that this general extension of tbe pkn is 
the most original portion of the whole; for we are far from con- 
ceiving that there is anjr very great novelty in the more strftiog 
features of the method of Jaeotot The great di sco v ery of the 
foander is in the boldness with which he has applied his ptinei- 
ples, the iugennity of the detsHs which he has invented fsr brii^ 
mg them into play, and the skill vrith which he has conbomi 
a vast number of scattered bints respecting edocation and the 
conduct of the human understanding, mfo one harmonioos vrhoie. 
Perhaps this is as much as an inventor ever does: looae facts 
lie about barren and unproductive : he may be said to be the 
discoverer of them who puts them together and makes them 
fructify. All that man can do seems to begin and end in juxta- 
position. 

We will endeavour to explain the peculiarities -of this sy st ea l 
as well as it can -be explained in a small oompass, and withoat 
the aid of practical examples, in a matter vrhich depends so mnch 
upon minote practical details. It is not improlMd>le that the 
reader may be surprized at the small air of novelty which the 
plan assumes, the reason of which may be found in die vary 
minuteness of tbe details of which we have spoken ; the red no- 
velty of the system may perhaps be best tried by the sorptinng- 
ness of its results. Of the novelty of them» when we come to 
report them, no doubt will be entertained for a moment. 

First, of the application of the system of Jacotot to the learn* 
ing and mastering of the vernacular tongue. 

M. Jacotot employs neither primers nor grammar: he pots a 
page of Telemachus into the hands of the merest inAmt. Tbe 
child who is learning to read takes the first word of the book, it ii 
pronounced for him, and he repeats it; he is made to divide it 
into syllables, to pronounce the syllables separately, to (fistingmih 
the letters, and in short, to know the word, to recognise it wher- 
ever he sees it, and immediately to distinguish it and all its parts 
from any other word. The lesson is learnt-— one word is gained; 
and tbe first word of Telemachus being Cafyjpto, he has aba 
learned seven letters of the twenty-four. The next word is not 
commenced upon till the first has been repeated and fonnd to be 
firmly fixed in the memory; in the second word the same proeess 
is gone through, and the child is desired lo distinguirii what ietten 
are common to the two words — his new acquisitions : a third-is 
only begun upon when the others are thoroughly posstssed: re- 
petition is the soul of the method: even in this early stage' no 
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Iresh step is talten until the former one is firmly assured^ and at 
every moment the child is dirown back upon his first acqubitions, 
until reference is as easy and as quick as thought. No restraint 
18 u^ in the Jaootot system: his course alone is fixed: the 
child takes his lesson when he pleases, and finishes it as he likes; 
the first steps are so thoroughly well learnt, or he stops till they 
aure^ that there. is no pain in retracing them, and the steps in ad- 
Tance are so gradual that there is no pain in taking them. Writ- 
ing is similarly taught : and both writing and reading are thought 
such easy tasks in the Jacotot establishments that these accom- 
pUsbments are obtained as it were unconsciously. Those who 
enter ignorant.of them, in fifteen days' instruction, frequently of 
one hour per day, take their places on the benches with the other 
pupils, just as if they had spent years upon them after the old 
method. The first sixty lines of Telemachus, when gone over 
after this plan, enable the student to read perfectly. This is all 
the explanation we can give of this important but preliminary 
branch of instruction : the detuls may be found in many of the 
publications placed. at the bead of this article. Moreover the 
same principles are applicable as those which will be more de- 
veloped in the description of the exercises necessary to attaining 
a. full mastery of the native tongue. 

Here, as in reading, the synthetical method is strictly observed : 
grammar is the last thing pointed out to the attention of the 
student. The book — die model-book — is put into the hands of the 
student entire, and he sets to work upon it in such a manner that 
at the end of a period of moderate application he finds himself in 
the possession, of words, phrases, style, expression, sentiments, 
notions of every description which he has made his own. Jaco- 
tot*s motto. is ^^leam something well, and refer every thing else 
to it*" That which is fully and completely stored in the mind 
becomes a peg . upon which other knowledge may not only easily 
be hung, but easily be found when wanted. Jacotot has a 
phrase virhich has made a sort of war-cry against the system, 
Umt est en tout : which, as it stands^ is certainly not over and 
above . intelligible : we apprehend, however, that the dogma is 
tanable enough. Whatever piece of knowledge is attained 
tkaromghfy may be used as a link or connection with others, so 
that to be really the master of any one thing gives the possessor 
as it were the end of the thread ; he may connect every thing else 
with it, and find his way through all the mazes of knowledge. 
Thus, all knowledge is not in one book, but there are at least die 
begittoings of all knowledge in it, there is something to which 
knowledge* of every description may be referred, and the great 
adyasiti^e in learning is to have a good starting point — a safe an^ 
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chor^pge. lo puUiM.a wnqAd bodi iolo tie baniiiof At \ 
aa for instance Feoelon's Telemachiis, theM aietwo Ihrngt to be 
CQQsidered» the advaotfiges tttendaiit upon the perfett-poesesskm 
Qf on$ worky and i^ext ihe means, bj which it is to be atteiaed. 

In langti^ge^ eveiy thing, is arbitrafy.: these is so frentms od^ 
culation >yhich can show j^w.the phrases of anj gif<en Uuqpia|^ 
will be formed, or» when farmed, what is their preoise value. Tfaas 
being strictlj^ the result; of usage, memorj isnecessaiilj dieftoriiy 
chiefly called into play,. If the memory h» wdl storod 'wkh a 
large collection of weU*chosen words aad phrases qtplicaMe to 
almost every circumstance or mode of actisii, aad their msaiiliig 
securely $xed in the mind, the UagwagiB may be said to. be learaed. 
If a book of various narrative, writlea kia copious and ei«g«it 
style, abounding in moral reflections, inobsenratioBs oa (lie con- 
duct of life, on government, on society in-geaeraliand inlerspersad 
with disquisitions ou character, whu^h is moreover difltiiig«isked 
for the sagacity and profundky ofits Jpemasks,^T4f such asrark as 
this can be found, and means be taken to beoooM AiHy master of 
it, to have every line, eveiy phrase^ ervery tarn of thought iasper^^ 
turbably imprinted in the muid, langaage will not be the only tihing 

$ lined. A free and copious expseasion will certaialy be ^e first 
ing attained, besides which,, we shall have ac^md « habit of 
arranging our ideas after the manner of our author, have iadribed 
a great store of knowledge, and a vast fund of tke materials ef re* 
flectigq, M. Jacotot conceivea that tds Ajoemiupes de Ttlmmqui 
answer this descriptioo, and it would certainly be very diflieaH 
to fix upon another work which so nearly approadies the Acoa 
ideal. It is an old proverb, that he who reads maoy bcM»ka does 
not read much ; and it is true, that there is omnw iaspsov eanot to 
be had from thoroughly ma9terin|[ aay o»a work, than .iii>rmdiiig 
any number whatever. That whicb is read is not necessarily rt* 
tained, and that which is retained is not aecessaitly reflected «poB, 
and digested into nutritive aliodent The cotflfttr p c s a o s s iop of 
any piece of knowledge whatever is the froitfulgcDerator of odier 
knovy ledge; for it affords the constant paint de deptat, or is oAer 
words, becomes a kernel or nuoleus about whioh all other iseti 
naturally adhere and cpllect. The complete possession ot muj 
jbook, therefore, must imply the fisot of having nasy thomaad of 
these nuclei, all presenting points of contact to othor pieces of 
knowledge — constant materials of contrast or compariso n qp e a 
which the faculty of asspcifttioQ of ideas seems to be forsaed or 
founded. In our owu history, and indeed in the experieiice 
of son^e religious sects at present existuig, we may>pa» e e iv th< 
effects of confining the attention for a series of yeara to ooB-boek; 
but then that book is the Bi9Le. . In the covcMiiters •f. Scothad 
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ttiid the vimms sects {>M€«idifig' and <kn4ilg die CoaMbthrenkh, 
aad in ike MetbofjKsts and other reKgfoftttts t>f the present daj, m^ 
majr detect the inflnence ef a' dngle book: It supplants all otibc^ 
hmts of lengtiage and phrase, it coloors adl the ideas, it supplies 
perpetual motives to action, and — ^by atiiTin| the memory — wtth a 
nGver-iailing spring of elo^aence, which it is remarkable that 
M; Jacotot assigns as one <k the accomplishments easily attain- 
able' by bis method, although we have no doubt he is utteriy %no- 
rant, as most continental people are, of the history of the reign of 
the Bible in England. All the materials of eloquence, phras«s, 
figures, illustrations, authorities, all being not only in the memory, 
^ut ready at instant call, the orator, urged 1^ a sense of the im- 
portance of the cause he advocates, is prepared with all kinds of 
^weapons for its defence* In the history of sectarian religion there 
are many curious instiinees of the extraordKnary perfection to 
which a famifeirity with the contents of the Bible has been car- 
fted. Examples of individuals who have made diemselves perfect 
walking Concordan^s will occur to the minds of most men who 
Itave lived in parts of the country where sectarianism prevails. It 
is needless to observe that the sacred character of the Scriptures 
fliaterially aids in operating the effects which we have attributed to 
the entire mastery and possession of one book; but when dnt 
allowance is made for the influence derived from this source, 
enough win be left to bear us out t6 the utmost extent of our 
'views. If persons are disposed to 'make an experiment, it may 
be «lone in any department of knowledge. Let the young political 
^^ootlomist take up Smith's WwHh of Nations : let him not desert 
-the study of it till every phrase, every paragraph, every doctrine^ 
«viery assertion of fact, every chain of reasoning, is perfectly im- 
piessed upon his mind by the methods hereafter to be indicated, 
and producible on the instant, no matter in what order demanded. 
Takmg this as his ground-work, the profit derived to him by the 
force of his own r^ection and observation, and by any other 
#aading, however misceHaneons, or irregular, vrill be of (hat mag«- 
akude, of that striking description, that will undoubtedly create 
hkn a repatation for no small share of knowledge. Refleetio»y 
judgment, comparison, calculation, and every other process of 
^lought, bear no tax of labour when the materials by constant 
attention and exercise may be called into pky without effort. We 
vrould ask metaphysicians to examine into the nature of tfie labour 
of dKHight : we predict the conclusion, that it will be found to be 
in proportion to the comparative ease or difficulty of bringin^p up 
^md marshalling the materials which are to form the ground-^work 
'Of that mental operation. 
• ' In the means of attaining to a perfect mastery of the liiodelL 
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book, tbe ftjttevi of Jftoolot has Uys iMfil, that die aa^ 
. whicb appliet to ibe whole tpplies alto to the pacts* Tbe principle 
under wbicb tbe eotire book works its effects with relatioo to aU 
other knowledge is, tbe same that acts between one part of the 
book and the rest. The student commences with a very small 
portion, which he masters thorooghlj under the practical prece^pts 
.of the founder. The next portion to be acquired is gained with 
continual reference to that already mastered rail the points of 
contrast and comparison are sought out and applied; so that this 
becomes the first atom which adheres to the nucleus, and which 
in its turn becomes tbe nucleus or connecting link of others* 

The use of the model-book may be considered as the frame- 
wprk of the system of *' Universal Instruction." The principlei 
.which apply to the process of aojuiring the contents of the model- 
.book are the real and vital prinaples on which knowledge is most 
surely gained, and are not merely applicable to the learning of 
the model-book, but to the acquisition of every species of infor- 
.mation whatever. They have been exceedingly well uialyzed by 
M. Rey, of Grenoble. We shall take the order in' whicb he 
arranges them. 

A great and distinctive principle of the method of Jacotot con- 
sists in putting in motion the native intelligence of the pupil, in- 
stead of simply exercising his faculties in receiving tbe directions 
and explanations of the master. The tutor, accoiding to the sye- 
tam of Jacotot, communicates nothing, he requires nothing, be 
insists upon nothing : he simply examines, and directs the. manner 
in which he is to proceed to learn: — he is a guide, and not a 
master. This will be seen when we come to the practical stepa. 
.The effects arising from the operation of this pnnciple are both 
moral and intellectual in the highest degree. The effect on tbe 
j[iupil*s mind may easily be comprehended : instead of hia b^ng 
4>verawed and oppressed by dictatorial instruction, which he but 
half understands, and probably does .not remember even a third 
of, (but which perhaps he is required to reproduce, and is often 
even punished for not being able to do so, though had he been 
able. It must have been by something only short of a mirade,) 
the pupil is simply led to the conception and repetition of tbe 
passage : he knows what he has to do and is confident in .his 
own powers : he is master of something at least. That, moreovvr, 
which we learn by our own efforts is far better uadentood and 
retained than that which is imposed upon the mind by aaotber; 
.in fact, than that which is told us. 

The second principle, according to the division of M* Rey^is* 
that Jacotot follows the Muntketic method in place, of tbe anaj^rtk. 
instead of beginning with dry abstractions, whicb aie frequaitly 
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.Mybod die compreheusioD af the student^ and always dtsagpree- 
able» aD entire object^ a complete fact is preaented to bis mind; 
and it is only when he has taken entire possession of the gross 
idea» that he is made to decompose it, to find out its different parts 
and different bearings. Another principle of the system is, that the 
learner proceeds from the known to the unknown. This may be 
iHustrated by saying, that. in the common system of teaching there 
is gmieraUy very little difference in the pupil's knowledge between 
the lesson he learned last week and the lesson he is to learn, next 
week. But by means of a certam and complete knowledge of the 
portion^ gone o^ei, the pupil is immediately in a condition to s^iae 
all the analogies that may subsist between it and that which is now 
ior tfie first time presented to hbobservation. The object in the 
firat instance is not to proceed fast, but surely. Every thing de- 
pends apoa being well grounded, to use a phrase of the school- 
master, though with a very different application. The systematic 
combination of both memory and jtldgmeot is another feature, of 
the plan ; for although it is absolutely imperative upon the piipil 
to learn a part of the work put into the student'a handa imper- 
turbabh/ by heart, no method calls for a more constant exercise of 
the judgment — a consequence which may be deduced from the 
operation of all these principles, but more particularly the two 
. ^st. The frequent repetition of the lessons assumes in this sys- 
tem the importance of a principle. It is this which gives^ that 
facility to die pupik which has astonished every person who has 
been a witness of their efforts. The last principle we shall point 
out is the cultivation of the aiten;lionto the highest possible pitch. 
This flows out of the very nature of the exercises; they cannot be 
performed without some attention, nay, close attention, but for so 
short a time together that the mind applie? it without pain; and 
the never^failing success which attends the exertion, forms in its 
torn a powerful attraction. The attention is moreover stimulated 
by many ingenious little methods which are employed in the car- 
r^ung on of the different exercises, and which constantly keep the 
pupil on the alert. 

It may be said, and with truth, that none of these principles are 
new ; that they have all of them, more or less, been employed in 
other systems of education. But who before Jacotot has com- 
bined them into a whole? who has so ri^ously exacted their 
just employment, and with so much sagacity invented a system 
m vrhieh they are all sucoessfuUy employed in co-operatiug? 
There may be many masters who have produced good scholars, 
and who follow a more rational method in teaching Greek and 
JLatin than is established in most of our Greek schools^ but 
what are these solitary and isolated exertions, compared with the 
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benefits utmng from the efliCab&lloMiiC of m gystcm whidk, Hkhi^ 
a0 we tinvk, weH fbuoded^ must ssre from absoivte dertnidm 
80 much of the life of maD^ or serve to anticij^te, periiaps by 
we«« the general enKghtenihent of maidihid. It u not Lntin^niid 
week (hat Jaeotot teaches : he does not dismiss his studenta with 



(hat Jaeotot teaches ; he does not dii 
a certain fiimiliarity with living or diead hMigua|;e8, and at the saaw 
time send them ferth to the world, perhapa UKapable sif wtitiag 
three Unes of dieir vernacular tongue ivtih freedom awl oosrsofr- 
■ess. He shows an ensample of l^stowing a real edocsrtiaift upofe 
the mind through the medium of the native tongue; h^ whidi net 
only are Ae faculties lugMj diacipiined, but all that a cnimsnj 
of Iniguage can give obtained; correctness and ease of emprtm- 
•ion, fluency of speech^ and elegance and copionsneaa of atyfe. 
By the extension only of the same principies; the deairecb Lnda 
aitd Greek are acquired in far less tmie than is tiiTlinariiji g iva t 
to them, and the acquisition made with far more completeness^ 
The system, however, would be unworthy of its name of ** Univsr* 
§ti,^if its utility was not still more widely extended. 

We wiH now take up the first and most instruodve of Jmootot*! 
own hooks on his system; it is that entitled Ltmgm M^UrmUtk 
It i9 here that he enters most freely in^ the practicnl directions 
for carrying on instruction aceordinr ' |o bis plan.. Wo h«i« 
aligbtly sketched the method in which he recoipmends reading 
and writing to be taught. This takes him to the seventh iesaom 
Of the lessons after this we will put down a htaty abridgment^ 
in order to give the leader an insight into the working of the 
principles which we have eiideavoured to point out aa the foun* 
dation of the system. 

fb-Mi Ex€rcim.—Tkt pupil gets off by rele a p«rt of the imt 
book of Telemaebns, a^d continues tiU he baa completed the 
first six books. Every day he repeala aH tbsit be has previoosly 
learned, until theten^h of it renders the repetition impoafible; it 
is then gone over twice a week. T\h incessant repetition is a 
matter of vital importance. During the mpetitioo; and fiwn time 
to time, the pupil is asked to spell vanous words, which art 
always taken from tiie part he is repeating; if he apelis iooor* 
rsctly, he is made to compaiie his mode wMi the book. His 
attention is afterwards directed to the signification of the woids; 
he is shown that some, sncb «i Cnfypso and Groite, are ngw of 
tkmg$, others of actions or doings, ae n*amUnt ltd parkr^^Blk m 
trouvait ntalhem-eusi. In order to aiscertain vrfaether the pupil 
has thorongMy learnt thf paragraph or book by heart, he mnst be 
able instantly on demand to contione any phrase the maslar com* 
men<3es. For example, the maater begins ait likmapH fM 
surp9n§ de voir — tho pupil goee on m wo tine i ^p tm me ttk tm^ 
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jrfMJri rar«/fj|iie». fto. Tbii ctemae is ahiiilittalgr a e^ Mwy y «mI 
iMiet be cootiftHed entireij through die book. 
: Second Exerdscr^lu order to be tore that Ibe popil's attentmi 
is alive^ he is aeked a variety of ^eBtions* Mmch ai^^->^ Wky «ouid 
mat; Calraso console herself !" f' On account of die departure of 
UJjtsses/' " Whj did she walk alone r ** JBecauee she was 8ad»f 

The pnpU BOW be^ns to define certain words — sach as prin^ 
Un^i m such exercises it nrast always be exacted that the defi«- 
nitions are formed from a comparison of passages, and demad 
ivholly froM the model-book. 

'' Examiner — What is die meankig of the word prkdams f 
" PiipiL^ — I obserre the word pritUmpi !tt the fbllowrog passages : 
Sazaiu yieurkj dont an prmiemp$ eterntl^ drc. p. 1. 1. J. TtmM^ fet 
frnta fve k pri$i$emp§ prtm^^ tt que rimttaitme repwd wr la tarty SfCp 
fRtpa$ d€ Cafyp. I 1.) // thtmbak iajkun 4oni U prmUmp$ §e cau^ 
wcmme df ia "veriurt qm mAt torn set pa#. (Tkermtaarii^ b. ii.) kc tka. 

" Weil, says the Examiper, what reflectkHis do these passages oauar 
you to loi^e. Aos. — I see that prvdtmpi (sprii^ is the season of Ike 
year in which the earth, after beiug beuumbed by the cold of winter^ 
re-produces its Terdiire and flowecs/ 

This, process has the adTantage of exdttng the aCtentiob of the 
oMpiU ^ eaerciatng his memory and his judgment, of habituating 
aim to reflection ; it teaches kaai swither to speak nor compose 
without weighing the iralne of the ideas and piMEases which \it 
aaaploys. 

Another exercisB of great utility is dso employed with ^ect. 
The pufiil is accnatomcd to relatt 9ik he retaias of bis rending in 
hia 0iwn language. This he is taught to do lapidiyi and widM>ut 
Wsitation» 

Numbera give fecilily to the practice of these instructions. In 
the first place, boys aiore reaidiiy commit a book to memory; 
phen they hear the same thing ooatiniHy repeated around tliemk 
Neat* repetition is rendeeed more lively, as laeU as better carried 
ISA, when Ibe eaoaminer can aaddsnljr atop a ptipiU and fix «pon 
aomei «lher to. go 'on insianliy, taking ap the tooken aentonce. 
Tills practice anaaaes attention. In tbt eaamae of rdating also, 
a boy may be directed tonaraate his reading on a large acme, and 
then in a anote abridged fcorrn^ «nlil at length the last papil aiay 
be desired to expraaa in a wond the beaiiagjs of tite wbole, aa in 
aanH>Wj>|oyt aayc, toe. No questiana nmat be aikad, the answer 
4o which is not m the book. 

Tlwrd MdDttOH. — Aa die pnpil proceeds, die ^neationB. multi* 



pljr:'evei|r word and pkaaaeou^ tobetbeaubjectof pierpelyia 
M p aa ^g atjaa^ieaegy new charaetac ss to be einafiamd with fanaatr 
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^ the 4Mie.«ith:tbef9Cl8:MdlllK groups of Ik^ Thenivr 

ter, by his coDtinual solkitttde,8timukte8itiie'ptt]iilfwitfao«t oeas* 
'm%» and (ones hum to inttroct htinself by reAe<^Htf on dbe fncts 
of bis book, by asaooiatiiig tbem, by oombiniiig them with eadi 
other* with, others in other parts, by asking his reiectioiiB, by 
putting ihem to him again to-examine if they are jost^if they -may 
not be considered unsound, &c. &c. Every remark, expreB»oD, 
or quotation of the pupil mast be verified. He must not be per- 
mitted to use phrases, or to give meanings of phrases which he 
cannot justify. 

That which Jacotot calls imitatiou is one of the most general 
methods of instruction. A subject is given to the pupil, or he 
chooses one himself: out of his book he selects an analogous 
subject, and in the words of his author sets to work to clothe the 
ne?iir topic with expression. As for example, the grief ofPhilooletes 
may be described in pretty nearly the same words as the sorrow 
of Calypso for the departure of Ulysses. Snch necessary diaiiges 
aaare to be made exercise the juctgment of the puptL All these 
ehanges, hovrever, must be made from other parts of the bodit, 
and must be proved on its authority. The drawing of portraits 
and sketches of characters, after those found in the model-book, 
is. another form of instruction. We wish we could eater into the 
details of this exercise ; the space required, however, for that fmt* 
pose compels us to refer to the publications : in particaUa*, to a 
very pretty application of the first paragraph of TelemadittSj 
where the grief of a daughter for the loss of her mother is de« 
scribed on the model of the sorrows of Calypso, in Dmriei!^s 
'^aiti Camj^t, by a young pupil at the institution of Mme. 



Dumay, in Paris, p* 46. The Fot^k Exercise h that of i 
reflexions on passages or phrases in Telemachus. This is some- 
thing like theme-writing, with this difference, that a poor empty- 
headed boy has not to worry himself to death for ideas he does 
pot possess. If for instance the reflections are to be made on 
the subiectof Telemachus's combat with the lion (b. ii.), courage 
being the topic, the memoiy of the pnpil aflfbrds • him a view of 
numeiious ^phrases of valour vrhich he has only to consider and 
arrange. The production is always put to tJ^ que9iiom by die 
tutor, and defended or verified by the pupil. 

The Fifth Exercise is an exaaunation of sentences finom Foie- 
kyi himsdf« shovring that he himself composes as^he pupil is 
wished to compose : that is, with propriety of expvession, where 
every word and phrase is necessary to the meaning, is required 
in its.pJaoe, and may be jusdfiad by its use elsewhere. The 
SixfA Eaaendse is upon synonymes, and the sli^t difieDences*be-f 
t wa en ^woids of nemljrsimilar.significalxm: for^i 
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Ut 8Ad aj0%^er. Aulbofkmt aint be gmo'in every hutiiicet 
The Stvetdh Exerdm m la M gd by JaeoCot — the nMking of tta* 
duciums, or tnmMion. It it similar to imUa^i^n, ifith this dif- 
ference* that imiii^um means the descnbiag one set of faets on 
the model of another: whereas troAtctiim is genemUaing the sufe^ 
ject: for insSance, on the model of the sorrows t>f CiSypso, ara 
traduced the *^ regrets of an ambitioas man/' The examples 
most be sought in the books* 

The Eighth Exercise consists in discovering proper subjects 
for traduchon, for there must be an analogy between the ffteCs 
diosen and the subject. For- instance — La douleur de Tekmeqm 
dans la tour, may be traduced into, Vambitieur persfcuti 
par la fortune. We must enumerate the oAer exercises very 
briefly. The Ninth is upon synonymical expressions. The 
Tenth, on ^nonymical thoughts. The Eleventh, to change one 
thottght into another. The Twelfth is upon developements of 
thoughts, or in another word, paraphrases. The Fourteenth, the 
selection of synonymical facts. The fSj^i^^wilA, portraits and 
parallels. The Sixteenth, the art of narrating events, and feign- 
ing imaginary letters. The Seventeenth, the detailing and 
expounding the relation that may be found between a sentence 
taken at random from any odier author and the model-book. Thci 
Eighteenth is the art of improoidng. The Nineteenth, syno- 
nymical specimens of composition, in which the author's manner 
in treating similar subjects is compared with himself. The 
Twentieth^ and last of all, is grammar, the beginning of all other 
systems, and which, as is justly observed to the pupil of the 
method of Jacotot, is mere play. It is possible that some of 
these exercises may appear difficult to a young learner. Expe* 
rience, however, has shown that this is an erroneous supposition. 
It Villi be perceived, even from a hasty and imperfect enumera- 
tion, that the due performance of these exercises depends simply 
upon memory and observation : repetition will secure a fruitful 
supply to the first, and the very process recommended secures 
the second. Nothing is demanded of the pupil in this system' 
which he is not in a condition to perform; this is invariably 
secured beforehand. 

The principles and method, which apply to die perfect mastery 
of the vernacular tongue, are equally applicable to the acquisition 
of Latin and Greek and other languages, as vrill be obvious on 
the slightest reflection. The medium of a translation into die 
nadve tongue of the student is alone necessary in addition. The 
original and the translation are studied together undl the meaning 
of each word, or at least each phrase, is ascertained, and then the 
process of repetition and qnesdoning commences; Jacotot doea^' 
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not flMntiM ibe plvi of iiHiriiafif tnunlaliooa. h«l we «ae «i 
reMOQ ^y tkmy akMakl sol be ooitMtred m «i«ef ul acuuli«riet» 

It vmuM «eqiMre a apace whicb we cannot at proaaot €Q«miand» 
to akoir ihc appitoatm of the melhod lo aU other ap^^ea of 
HBiCnictiotty oMpe esp o cia Uj r omaio aad draMting; if* however* tkm 
aaadef will aot take the tRwUe to. woik' i| om hiaaiflf, which ia 
Mt difieuk* he n^ajr eaaii^ lefar to the hooka* A similar reatoo 
induces us to withhold the extraordiiw^ eaaa^iks of proficiaaqr 
iat a Aort apace of time in the vaooiia. atuMlies aud acccnnplish- 
s^enliiepa ' 



I part of imnienMis pupils of the diffeient estabUsh* 
\ ceadocled under this ajstem* in France and the Nether-* 
hinda» «s we had fiiUy designed. We must tak^ it upon oiic 
own authority to slate that surpriaiqg instances ha.ve cooae within 
our knowiedge» and ittofeover refer to the mai^ facts stated* and 
eompoakions given in M« Boutmy's Pamphlet* and in his J^efMer 
lo the Duke de Levis on the prepress of Che ^yeten* Thr panaph i 
let* containing die letters of this qobleman to i/L^ Jagotot and 
Others on the systam* will show an eaample of one of the acuteal 
and ablest opipooents of M. Jnootot's doctrine at length subsiding 
into the oonmction of its meria* as Ml least greatly abridguig the 
tisne devoted to scholastic inatruction. We have said nothing on 
the main aub^eet of the Due de Levis' letters. . M. Jacotot's 
dogma respects the equality of human intelli^enpe; but though 
the founder haa* with an eccentricity frooi which he is far from 
being diveafted« placed thia in the very front of his system* and has 
even maintained it as a comer stone, we hold it to be utterly iin- 
connected with* and uninfluential over it. It is* moreover, a ques* 
lion of great difficulty* and if solved at all* the result would most 
probably differ matenally fcooi the doctrine of the Jacototians. . 



Abt. XIL — De r Empire Grec et du Jeune Napoleon, 8vo, 

Paris: 1830. 
Wa baj^ pkced the title of the above Papiphlet at the head pf 
this article^ not because we intend seriously to ^iispnss the mentii 
of the extraordinary proppsitiop which it GOi^tains* of creating # 
Greek empire for the young Napoleon, but because it affords usaii 
opportunity of adding some explanations and remarks to ^ 
article in our last Number on the subject of " the Greek Revola-. 
^OQ and European Diplomacy." ladeed^^ we ha^ve never heaoil 
of the administrative talents of the youi^g I^^apoleonr and can con^ 
eerie no other reason why he should be propos^ for the kii^ of 
Greeccuexcept that be is no longer as formerly king of Rome. If 
it were absolutely necessary to provide fpr. him a f^hffical ^qoypifc^ 
nfifvm wheipptor ^itber^ tby ryaa ca yii ia^ opigfaft V^e Hfl W'^H bv^our 
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aadioi'iioes Dot «ttetnpt:topit>¥0#ttek fi^oesii aod tbi»MMinee 
<>f the Paris Iibeitil8> who from hk MtuatioDxaod eonnec^ionvaMMt 
lik«wiM be the pupil of Priace Met^rmeh. woold 4>e tbe-vefy 
J«t iperaim wfaom we would select to fiU the oewiy-ereoled throne. 
I>aniig the process- of the iVeacb xefolutioBary armies i^^Uwij, 
bk fa&er received a letter imn the bej> or chief of Maiwi, 
(who had heard in.hisfiioiiffitain recesses -the oannou of Mareago/) 
aafciag assistaDC^ firoiti llie'ridtonoos j^eoeral to break die Turkish 
yoke« and offering admission into bH fortB for- Frendi veiseis. 
Bonaparte replied to ^ the chief of the free people of Mai«»'' 
as to a descendant of the ancient Spartans^ and professed a^desire 
of cultivating the new alliance ; but he never^ so far as we have 
heard, carried this republican comedy further, and certainly neirer 
acquired over these *' Spartans ** any rights which he could trans- 
mit to hb son. Even, however, though some obsolete claim of 
the kind might be set up- in favour of young Napoleon, the magh 
aificent imagination of his present advocate would reje<^ it. The 
Greek empire, which he dreams of constructing for the yooag 
prince, is not limited to the territory of the free, (or rather free- 
booter,) Laconians," or to the Morea, continental Greece, and 
the Greek islailds, but embraces the whole of Turkey in Europe 
uid all Asia Minor, giving him the throne of Constantinople, 
with the numerous western nations still subject to its sway. Such 
a project is not fitted for the present time. It comes twenty years 
too late or too early ; and can only suit the era of a conqueror, 
wj)|r can make nations defile before him like dbciplined battalions 
at a review-^wcttfu/if victiB lonso ordine Rentes. 

In the article on the Greek Question in our last Number, we 
thought it our imperious duty to lay before the British and Euro- 
pean public a connected view of the events of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and of the diplomatic proceedings of the contracting parties 
to the treaty of London, in as great detail as our very confined 
limits would admit. In so doing we scrupulously adhered to the 
statement of facts of which we had officiaJ or audientic evidence, 
and carefcilly abstained from every extraneous remark which could 
offend the feelings or injure the character of those whose conduct 
came under our notice. Resolved to be strictly just and impar- 
tial, we allowed no consideration of country or of faction to bias 
oor Judgment, and detailed a course of negotiation (parts of 
which had hitherto remained generally unknown) without any 
reference to the result of our statement on those whose policy it 
described or disclosed. 

The reward of our intrepid honesty has been more flatteriuff to 
our pride, and more satisfactory to our cause — the cause of truth — 
dian we could have anticipated. Every leading journal of Europe 
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— Fiftgfiifhj French* tnd Gteniuui — has alladed to, or qnoted €»iir 
•Utements.* A new and higher de^^ree, of interest has been 
attracted to the subject* by more intelligible ceasoning and more 
correct information than the public had hitherto poasoned; and 
we hope that it will be thought no presumption to add our belief, 
that our efforts have not even been without then- influence on the 
result of the negotiations which are now so happily concluded* by 
having shown to ministers and statesmen that their movements 
were watched and their proceedings recoided, that they were 
amenable to public opinion for what was done at their private 
conferences, and that they could not dispose of the destinies of a 
celebrated people with closed doors* as a select vestry disposes of 
a parish iob. 

But* though essentially correct in all our statements, we find 
that from the necessary brevity and indistinct developmei^ of that 
j>art of our narrative which related to the naval and diplomaric 
prqce^Bgs of Admiral Codringiou in execution of the treaty of 
the 6th of July, some unintentional mistakes have been coaunit- 
ted, of which we are happy to avail ourselves of the gallant com* 
i»ander*s own correction. As his name was necessarily mentioned 
itt the article, connected with very arduous undertakings and deli* 
eate n^otiations* we ordered our publishers to send him a copy 
4>f the Keview, in consequence of which we received the following 
letter:— 

*' Eaton SauAaa* 3d /aatfary* J 830. 

'' Sia*--lQ retttming my best thai^s for the Fortigii QtuurUrfy Review 
which you Were good enough to send me* on account of itscootaimag 
aa article in which you justly concluded I should feel much interest*—^ 
It is due to myself* wliilst avowing that the perusal of the article in quea> 
tion has given me very great satisfaction, that I should point out some 
errors relative to the share which I had in the measures referred to. 

" It would appear by the terms in which you mention (p. 293) my re- 
ceiving the instructions on the 1 0th August, 1827, that I had then 
power to act on them ; whereas the fact is, that I was not empowcnd 
to carry those instructions into execution until the 7th Scptemb^, when 
i received further instructions to that effect firom Mr. Stratfoid Caaniag, 
whilst waiting for them off Hydra with the English squadron only. 

" Further on, in the same page, you state that the rrotoml of the 4th 
of September ' warranted the sUied fleet in stopping hostile coast expe- 
ditions from one port to another.' The Protocol of the 4th of Septem- 
ber did not give this power: the question only arose on die 13th of 

* Sach of tlie readers of this article as have perused ihe report of the debate in ti» 
Hoase of Peers, on Friday the l^th inst, must have observe that Lord Holland dvev 
the whole of his reasoning, and all the material statements of his speech, from o«r 
pages. We sav this with no desire to detract from the merits of his very dever, dex- 
terous and tpimed tddrtis — bat we think that he might have alluded to tbe soarce df 
iiis infomaiioQ, 
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' SsfAeuiUer, wfaen I mentioiied to the government the deficiency of my 
instractions on tbii point ; adding, that I was disposed to consider it in 
«te€«di«ce wH^ the Treaty of London that I should prevent all snch 
iMitile mofementSt That power was conseqoently given in the instroc- 
tioBs horn Englaod of the 16th of October, 1827 ; but not being re- 
ceived by warn imtil the 8th of N<»vember, at Malta, it was not until tbeu 
that 1 rec^ved any official sanction of the responsibility I had taken 
upon myself, of forcibly driving Ibrahim and his fleet away from Patras. 
The Protocol of the 4th of September did, however, as you state, give us 
the power of guaranteeing the retirement of any part of the Ottoman 
force from Greece ; and this also was in answer to a question put by me 
to Mr. S. Canning on the 11th of August, 1827. 

'* In page 295 you say, — * On receiving the latter instractions, the 
Bnglish and French admirals (previous to the arrival of the Russian 
aqoadron) sent notice to the Ottoman admiral in Navarin, that they had 
been ordered to prevent any hostile movement,' &c. I arrived oflF Nava- 
rm ott the 1 1th of September, with the English squadron only. On the 
19tb of September I was led by certain indications in the Ottoman fleets 
to address a letter to the officer commanding it, informing him of the 
treaty, — of my being directed to prevent any hostile movement against 
Greece, — and of my determination to enforce it to the utmost. Admiral 
de Rigny, with the French sauadron, did not arrive until the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when a joint letter, m French, repeating what I had before said, 
was again delivered to Ibrahim Pacha. Now, as I did not receive the 
Protocol of the 4th of September until the 123d of that month, you will 
see that step arose solely from the treaty and the first instructions of the 
t2tbof July, 1827. 

** At the bottom of the same page yon should have added the Dart* 
oiooth frigate, and said tkree^ instead of * only two smaller vessels.' 

" In page 297 the important fact is omitted, that before deciding to 
enter Navarin, a warning letter, signed by the three admirals was taken 
in by Colonel Cradock, but was brought back again unopened in conse- 
quence of Ibrahim's dragoman persisting in a declaration that nobody 
knew where he was to be found. 

** As you mention in the same page, ' eluding the admirals,* it is right 
ftgldn to remark, that the power to act was not received by me until the 
7tb of September, when off Egina ; and the Ottoman fleet reached Na- 
^vifiii on that same day. 

^ In page 303^ it is stated that the Treaty of Alexandria was found to 
be ' a pieoe of useless paper.' It was by no means useless. Ibrahim and 
bis anny evacuated tbe Morea peaceably, without a battle, under that 
treaty^ and at the expense of the Pasha of Egypt. The march of the 
French army was actually stopped, in consequence of Ibrahim's declaring 
that he would not fulfil tbe provisions of that treaty if they advanced. 
The fortre9se9 only capitulated to the French army ; and they were not 
even summoned until Ibrahim had sailed for Egypt, and thus left the 
troops at liberty to act. On this point 1 would refer you to Marshal 
-Maison's despatch from Navarin, of the lllfa of October, 1828. And 
although there are some minor points which it might otherwise have 
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been utUfactory to me to hmte touched upon, I wHI no kmger «cc^ 
yoar time by dweUing apoo matter which merely concerns mysdf per- 
•onaUy. In coodaiioo, tbenforet I will only again «M«re jim oi 4ke 
great gratificatioo 1 bafia had in the pineal of the article lo mhkh ym 
hafc eaUed my at t e nt io n . I renain. Sir, 

Your yaj obedient mn w ^ 

Sdw« CoosmoroH." 

" To the Editor of the Foreign Qotrterlj Beriew." 

We have inaerted the aboife conmunication with the utmott 
pleasure, and shall leave the gallant admiral in ancontested pos- 
session of all the benefit which he can derive from it Aa o«r 
narrative of his important proceedings, and our estimmte of his 
professional conduct, were written in no spirit of hoatilitj to Us 
merits or his fame, we shall be glad if his own eiplanatiooa can 
do him more justice than we have been able to <k> him, though 
they camotdo him more than we wished and intended. We shidl 
even go lurther, and though subject to his aoimadversiooa «• enr 
owft errors, shall relieve him, on the best authority, from m ta- 
huBoious insinnation in the November number of the QmftrteHf 
Review, that in fighting the battle of Navarin be was the dupe 
of Admiral Heyden, who even drew up the plan of the attadi.* 
The fact adduced in support of this statement, ae well as the 
malignity with which it is tinged, sufficiently indicates the source 
whence it proceeds. The infliction of an ii^ury must be often 
justified by the invention or propagation of a fidsebood» and be- 
cause the gftUant admirml has hitherto been denied the reward of 
his gallant exploits at a certain boaid, he must therefore be i 
to suffer the additional penalty of defamation also* The 
why the pitm of the battle was drawn on a Pteneh chart of the 
bay of Navarin, was — not that the Russian or the French admiral 
sketched the phn, but simply, because the British adnural found 
that the chart with which Admiral de Rigny was provided was a 
more accurate and complete one than that which he himself 
possessed. 

Having thus found an opportunity of giviag tbe only.osphMM- 
tion whiciv our duty called upon na to tntfcp- reipeetiBg tifee con- 
duct of our squadron at a most interestini^ period, wie augbt beie 
stop; — but to those who haye already paid attention to tile ^nalnac^ 
probably a few further observations on the events wfaid have 
occurred since the publication of our last article, OMy neither 
appear displaced nor unwelcome^ 

The treaty of Adrianople, as we formeriy mentioned, was the 

*<'Tl»tifliporitieattaek»toghreitiio|iarilicrnMW,oa Uk TarUsh Ifeet in N«fa- 
rin, piamttd, m it wauid now Mfm, byaButmn admir al, tmd fir BmrntMn olffmtt* Bac-' 
Qiuiurly Review, No. 8S» p. 401. 
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$nt act tfaat decided the fale and the freedom of Greeoe. No 
negotiations succeed, or ever have succeeded^ with the Turks* ex- 
cept those which are the consequences of a defeat, and as the 
tfiunph of Navarin (which* if properlj followed up» would have 
liberated Greece two years ago) was pronounced an ** untoward 
evait" by the conquerors, it was necessary that the Russians, by 
aa unequivocal and unrepented success* should be able to nego- 
tiate with the flaming image of victory placed in the hall of con- 
ference. The siidtan cofUuitUed for the evacuation of Greece* as 
he did for the demolition of the fortresses on the Danube* but he 
would not treat for either excej^ at the point of the sword. Thii 
reault had so completely falsified the calculations and defeated the 
hepes of those who relied upon the reasonableness of the Porte 
asKl the powers of diplomacy ; it appeared such bitter irony on all 
paefvious attempts to obtain concessions by the eloquence of em- 
baaaicc* the duldVplay exchanges of trinkets and shawls* or the 
nauaainery of court ceremonies and introductions* that the tenth 
article of the treaty which declared the consent of the Turkish 
government to the stipulations of the treaty of London* was almost 
aa offensive to two of the contracting parties to that treaty as the 
seventh* which made ''our ancient ally a mere vassal of the Czar. 
These two immediately represented to the master of the armed 
o^^tiator at Adrianopie that the execution of the treaty of 
Lradon was not the separate affair of Russia alone, but was to 
be a^nt concern of the three allies ; and after some diplomatic 
poutuig at the arrogance of the autocrat* it was agreed that the 
oooferences on this point should be transferred to London* and 
tint the Sublime Porte should not, in terms of the article referred 
to* be anthorised or required to appoint plenipotentiaries for its 
settlement. 

L The obstinacy of the Sultan in lending a deaf ear to the diplo- 
matic instances of the English and French cabinets even at the 
deveadi hour of his fate, and in exposing their simplicity to the 
ridicule of Europe* had not only released them from all obligation 
to consult his wishes* but had produced against him in their ninds 
a sort of irritation* which disposed them to go farther than they at 
firaC intended* or than they were likely to have been led by any 
regard to the princifdes of an enlightened policy* Till that time 
tiie absolute independence of the new Greek state had scarcely 
entered into the range of their calculations, though pressed upon 
them by every respectable publication in Europe* and by every re- 
pard to the stability of their own work* or the credit of their own 
mterference. They seemed even to view the word independence 
with the same horror which is expressed against it by the author 
of a history of the independent faction who overturned the church 
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and the monarchy of England in the time of the Stnarta; and who, 
to a ijuestion, quid sit independentiul thus answers, " e$igemm$ge- 
fteraltssimum omnium errf}rum, heresium, blasphamimntm ei ickit' 
matum/' This errors hereby, bla9phemy and $chi»m agiuntt the Imith 
of Mussulman supremacy over a Christian state, was declared m 
the Protocol of the 2d of March, — the last allied resolution sub^ 
mitted to the sult^, — which enacted the continuance of trihote- 
money and feudal suzerainete, converting the government of 
Greece into « new and modi6ed species of hospodarship. 

But when the SuHan had refused these favouraUe t^ms, wfaea 
the *' sect of the independents'' had been strengthened by public 
discussion, and when a Russian general^ had given a throne to 
dispose of, the ideas of our diplomatists iinderweat a cha nge. 
The new French premier, who bad been so complaisant to ne 
English Government while ambassador in London, feeling inmp, 
when at the head of French aflairs, the responsibility imposed 
upon him by the coK>peration of his predecessors with Rnssia in 
Greek affairs— seeing that the French nation would require at his 
hands an explanation of what had been the fruits of the French 
expedition to the Morea — whether great expenses had been in- 
curred in a militai7 armament^ and considerable subsidies expended 
on a provisional Greek Government, that a Hospodarship mig^t 
be ultimately established at Athens, when it had been abolisfaed 
in the provinces beyond the Danube ;— the n^w French prenuer* 
we say, observing the new turn of affairs, and apprehending a 
day of reckoning, agreed at once with the English Cabinet to 
adopt the long-resisted heresy of Greek independence. Accord- 
ingly the Duke de Laval-Montmorency, coming from the Couit 
of Vienna to London, brought with him positive instructions to 
treat only on that basis. As the English Government bad come 
to the same conclusion, and the Porte was not consulted, diis 
point, of course, encountered no resistance. Indeed, had thefe 
been any other termination to the affair, we might with justice 
have suspected that the high contracting parties who engaged ia 
this modem crusade had, like the swarm of Peter the Uermiti 
adopted as their leaders a goose and a goat, * 

11. The subject of the boundaries to be allotted to the new 
state encountered greater difficulties. The protocol of April 22 
had determined its limits on the North by a line drawn across 
die mountains, from the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta or Ambra- 
cia« This limitation, besides being only provisional, and there* 
fore subject to future revision, proceeded on the supposition that 
the Turkish tribute and feudal superiority were to niake parts of 

• Stt Gibbon. 
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the findl arrangement. As the latter had been abolished, the 
Porte claimed a compensation for the loss in a slice from the 
larger boundary. After a good deal of discussion at the confer 
rences, with maps, charts, plans, and compasses before them — ' 
after examining the course of this mountain and that river— ^after 
reading the reports of the ambassadors who inquired into the 
matter tft Poros— after trying to ascertain how many Turkish 
souls inhabited this town or that village, and how many Greek 
robbers or shepherds were posted in this valley or that mountain 
fastness, — the arbiters of the Greek destinies — the political geo- 
meters or land surveyors of the Greek state, decided that the 
fimits of the new sovereignty should be restricted, and that it was 
entitled to have no portion of Thessaly or Acamania. Instead, 
therefore, of passing across the mountains between the Gulfs of 
Vofo and Arta, the new line of demarcation is to commence on 
the North-East, at the Gulf of Zeitun, and to proceied North- 
West till it reaches the Vrachori, on the course of the Acheloiis 
or Aspropotamos, and to follow the vale of that river till it falls 
into the sea North of the Gulf of Patras, near Cape Skropha, to 
Ae West of Mbsolonghi. It thus leaves in possession of the 
Turks the province of Acamania, a great district of level and fer* 
tile land on the West — the town of Vonizza and an extensive tract 
of fevel territory opposite Santa Maura or Leucadia> Ithaca^ and 
Chphiilonfft.* 

Wben we first heard of the intended restriction, we suspected 
diat the island of Negropont, or Euboea, was to be the sacrifice 
offered for the independence of the rest of Greece. In a memo- 
rial presented by Prince Polignac to the conferences at London 
on tnis subject, his Excellency stated, as reasons why it should 
remain in possession of its Turkish masters, " that though it had 
risen in 1821, the insurrection had*been entirely extinguished in 
1824; that the whole island now obeys the sway of the Sultan^ 
and that its Turkish population bears a greater proportion to its 
€hreek dyin is to be found on the Continent, the Ottomans being 
in Eobcea as one to six, and in RoumeKa as only one to ted*'* 
This no doubt is an argument of considerable force, while the 
allies profess to make no conquest for their Greek friends, and 
only to guarantee the conquests which they themselves have made 
— but on the other hand, if their interference is to be of any value,, 
it should enable them to obtain a boundary by which the Greeks 
may be able to protect themselves. Now the possession of the 
island in <](uestion is indispensable to the security of Greece*. 

* For • description of the district that left out of the Greek itate between the Am- 
bradan Gulf and the mouth of the A»propotamot, see Strabo, book x. chap. 9. 
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Without it the coaits of Attka and B«otia could have nb lime «f 
defence, as the communicatioiiB between the different aides uf ike 
Euripus are so easy, that the potsessors of the one coaat wouM 
be perpetually liable to annoyanoe from the mnsleiip of the other* 
Oriental Greece (or the eastern coasts of Attica and Bttotia) 
would thus see its navigation interrupted, and its direct inter- 
course with the islands and the other parts of the Conttneat by sea 
entirely cut off.* It might appear pedantic to refer to nncieni 
authority on such a ^ain subject, were it not desirable to ahow 
that the necessity has always been felt of preserving the poaaeamn 
of' these two coast? in die hands of the same people. The clas* 
sical reader will 4nd the fact acknowledged in the third oration of 
PenK>8tfaenes against Philip, where the dangerous eneroacboients 
of that conqueror on Greek independence are measured by his 
subjugation of Euboaa. m ^' h E4fiola iroA«5, ex ^ tu^mnnfsprmiy 
xtii T^tSroL h vn^w wKtfr^v ^^ xot) MniAv. The Tilrfu were ao 
sensible of the necessity of a common rule for the iskmd pi Negro- 
pont and the opposite continental districts, that they joined tiiem 
under the same Pashalic. Th<^gh,'therQfQre» we have oat yet 
heard of the evacuation of Ettbcea^wehave now no doubt &i(t 
the infidels must soon leave that island to the new state. The 
Greek territory thus rescued from Ofiental despotism, though eut^ 
tailed of districts witfi which i^ secnrity required ita unioB— 
though no, longer possessed of any portion of Theaaaly on ^ 
easty and though on the WeM it deasi^s'to beheld the AcheloQS 
winding his course to the sea through a fertile valley, ei^cluaivvly 
ita own — though, as of old, after his fabled defel^ by AMdes, iMs 
river divinity is stript of one of his horns, and oMiged I0 hide his 
iHtitilated froot from the barbarians on Usbank^ — though thus, 
ife lay, a needless and impobtie concession has been «ia(^ to the 
Gmnd Sultan for his. obstinate resistance to the question of Greek 
ipdependence*— still we feel h$ppy that> in the first inataiice^ 90 
much has been gained — that t^ almost sacred groond of .Thbr^ 
mopylse and the tomb of Leonidas — that Athens and the Psorthe- 
nott — the ruins of Missolonghi and the grave of Mark Botxarts-^ 



* Pliny thus accurately describes the positioii of Eubcea and its relatioii to Eastern 
Greece :—" Eaboea et ipsa avulsa Bceotbe, tarn modico interfluente Emripo at poote 
juDgatur, a taeridie promontorils duobus, Oeresto ad ^tticaoi tergente et ad Belles- 
ppntom Capbareo insigDis, a septeotrione Ceneu nusquam latitlidineai ultra SO bWi* 
passyuon exteiKiit, nusquam intra 20 niillia contrahit : sed in lopigitudiQem umvieESS 
Boeotice, ab Aitica Thossaliaro usque prstenta in 110 millia passanm drcoiter Ttio 
treeenta sexagnita qoinqae.'* 

t Vultos Acheloas agrestes 

Et tacerum anmu mediis caput abdidit undis. 
. 3^ tbe ooiAbat beaotilull^ described in the beginning of the ninth book of tbe Me- 
taniorph<>fes* 
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the most gtorioiia aooQiiiiienlsof mpd^m Gre^ valoqr ihkI jniti- 
atum-*-are still to be mckided in Greece. 

. Till very l^iely we were threateaed with .a differeut. result. Till 
the RusciaasvpaMed the Balkan, somepf the parties to the Treaitj 
of London would have been satis6ed with the liberation of th^ 
Morea; aiid» had the caluomiated Pr^ident of Gbreece,con$edted 
ta recall the national forces l^t sunmer within the isthmus of 
Corinth, at the command of our Consul-General, tjbey probably 
never would have again passed, it, except to engage in new com* 
bats with their old masters. The new conunonwealth would thus 
have been inadequate in extent, and unfitted b; natural frontier, 
for any purpose of security, of defence, or of national improve- 
ment. A great body of the most active part of the race would 
have been torn from their homes, — hunted within the Morea like 
wild beasts, — or driven to the mountains to continue their preda- 
tory warfare on their everlasting oppressors. The allies would 
thus have seen as the fruits of all their interference and remon^ 
strances— of all their threats and demonstrations— of their expe- 
ditions to the Morea and their missions to the Porte— of the 
battle of Navarin and the treaty of Alexandria, the assassination or 
ejLpulsion of two hundred thousand of the helpless and unarmed 
countrymen of Pericles and Epaminondas, by the supporters of 
twenty thousand armed barbarians. A Greek state would have 
been formed without Athens, the " eye of Greece,** for more 
than half a century the head of Greece, and not only of Greece, 
but of civilized mankind — the only city of Greece, where elo- 
quence was studied — the seat of arts and letters — the omnium 
aoctrinarum inventrids Athena — the birth-place of those philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists, whose taste has refined and whose ge- 
nius has delighted the world. Had such an offence against public 
opinion and classical recollections been perpetrated, — had it been 
decided by the allies that Athens was no longer to be considered 
in Greece — that Greece itself was to be omitted in the formation 
of a Greek state, we could only have exclaimed, with bitter regret 
and overwhelming^ shame, in the language of one of the earlier 
travellers, who visited it on the revival of learning : " Fuit quon- 
dam Grada: fuerunt Athena; nunc neque in Gracia Atnena, 
neque in ipsa Gracia, Gracia est,** 

jBut the classic land, — now, and we trust for ever^ rescued from 
the barbarism of the Turks, — though more limited than we could 
have wished, is sufficient to compose a respectable state, and 
comprises nearly all the territory which properly could be called 
Greece. No doubt has for a long time existed respecting the 
final liberation of the Peloponnesus, with its five celebrated pro- 
vinces, Argolis, Elis, Arcadia, Sparta, Mesaenia. On the con- 
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tinMI north of the iBtfanos, the new state cto botst of Attica, 
Boeotia, Phocis, Liocris, and a great part of iEtolta. To die east 
k has the lon^ tsiand of Etttxea, divided from Eastern Gnsece bj 
a narrow strait, and covering the whole of its coast from Cape 
Sunium to the confines of Thessaly. In looking towards the 
south-east, at no great distance from its shores, we find likewise 
guaranteed to the Grreek commonwealth, the celehrated chnter of 
the Cyclades, 

*' Which like to rich and varioas gems inky 
The tinadomed bosom of the deep" — 

and to which the new government, like their ancient-fabled Pro* 
tector, will *' give leave,'' without any fear of a plundering visit 
from the capitan pasha — 

*' to wear their sapphire crowns 

And wield their little tridents.^ 

This limitation of the Greek state excludes the great island of 
Candia, or Crete, together with the important and celebrated 
islands on the coast of Asia Minor, of Chios, Samos, and Rhodes. 
On the policy or impolicy of this arrangement we shall not at 
present enlarge. We may only remark by the way, that where 
the population is chiefly Greek, and where the insurrection had 
taken such deep root as only to be extirpated after prears of 
struggle, or suppressed by a repetition of massacres, it would 
seem to us that the same powers which liberated condnental 
Greece might have interposed to save the Greeks of the islands, 
without any extension of the principle of interference, or any 
hazard of additional warfare, in respect to the island of Candia, 
we fully agree with those who have argued for the policy and ex- 
pediency of annexing it to the new Greek state. It is not more 
than sixty English miles from the south-eastern promontory of 
the Morea, nor so much as fifty from the island of Cythera, on 
the coast of that Peninsula. Its chief population is Greek. It 
was the last possession added, in those seas, to the barbarous em- 
pire of the Porte. In the hands of an enemy to the Greek com- 
monwealth, it would furnish, both from its proximity and resources, 
abundant means of annoyance and even of danger. It is now in 
a state of insurrection, and being thus for many years lost to the 
Turkish empire for all purposes of revenue, while it is useless 
for every object of strength or defence, its final separation could 
not be severely felt, amid the humiliations to which " our ancieot 
ally'* has recently been subjected. Nor are its attempts to shake 
off the Turk of a recent date,t or owing to foreign excitement, 
as has been ignorantly pretended. The insurrection began io 

* ComiM. t S^ Histoire de la Revointion Orecqoe, pmr AJeiandre Soatso* 
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Caacba in tbe spring of 1821, not many weeks after it bad* 
broken out in Continental Greece, and some of the most brilliant 
displays of patriotic valour were exhibited by its Greek inhabitants 
to recover from the barbarians the kingdom of Minos. The in- 
surrection was subsequently repressed, but was never completely 
sobdued. It required only the sight of a Greek flag, or the 
landing of a few Greeks on the coast, to recommence wi& double 
violence. It is no doubt true that some of the subsidies granted 
by France and Russia have been employed to kindle opposition 
or to maintain resistance in Candia; but this fact, so far from 
proving that the insurgents ought now to be abandoned to their 
fate, furnishes us an additional reason why they should obtain 
their final independence, along with their countrymen of the Con- 
tinent. Is the money of the allies to be employed in provoking 
tbe Greeks to rebellion, in order that the Porte may find a justifi* 
cation for the exercise of vengeance? It is no answer to this 
reasoning to say that the insurrection has not triumphed in Can- * 
dia, and that the allies are not bound by tlieir London league to 
make conquests for the Greeks, or to expel their Turkish mas- 
ters by arms. What have they done in the Morea ? , What must 
they do at Athens, and in Negropont, before their work is com«- 
pleted? Was not the French expedition something more than 
an effort of peaceful mediation, and cannot the same influence 
which frees Euboea liberate Candia? But after all, we must 
allow that the necessity of joining this island to the new conmion* 
wealth is not so urgent as with respect to Negropont, while the loss 
would be more severely felt by the Turks, and the compensation 
to be given by the Greeks for Turkish property would be more 
difficult and oppressive. 

It would be of considerable interest to ascertain exactly the 
amount of population in the liberated provinces, in order to esti- 
mate the extent of their resources, their capabilities of defence, 
and their prospects of improvement. That amount has been 
variously stated by persons pretending to information on the sub- 
ject, but would seem in general to have been very much ex- 
aggerated. It does not on a large calculation reach nearly a 
million. That of the Peloponnesus has been computed, by 
different authors, at 248,000,* at 400,000,t at C00,0004: and at 
710,000.§ Soutzo, the historian of the Greek revolution, makes 
the population of the Morea in 1821 amount to 460,000,. divided 
into twenty-four cantons, and spread over 965 villages; the 
Turkish population being about 50,000. North of the isthmus 

• PouqueviUe. t Ra^baud. 

X Mr. HuiDf hrci^s, and some ytbcr English travellco. § M. Hossd. 
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of Cariiilh» the Greok popnlatioa of tt»e promcM which took 
part in the revolt hat beea computed varioualj, at 400,000« 
at seOO,000, aod at 180.000. The bat k the ettuoate of Couut 
GrttiHeminot, the French ambaatador at the Porte, coauauoif- 
cated in a memortal on the limka of Greece, suboutt^ to ^ 
allied courts, and formed of course after a considerable extent 
of inquiry, and on several sets of data. The number of inha- 
bitants in the Cyclades, and all the islands which declared for 
independence, with the exception of Candia, never exceeded 
£00,000. Probably the most correct estimate of the popiiiataoQ 
proposed to be included in the new Greek republic, with the 
boundary of Arta and Volo, would not exceed 700,000 or 
800,000.* The Morea, which has borne the principal bnimt 
of the struggle, was divided into about twenty cantons, containing 
more than a thousand villages. The islands of Hydra,. Speczia. 
and Ipsara, which supplied the grealer part of the naval force of 
Greece, had not at die commencement of the struggle, fifty 
thousand inhabitants* Such an amount of population, however, 
though it may fall short of the exaggerated statements in circulation 
at different periods of the contest, must be allowed to afford no 
inconsiderable basis for a great structure of prosperity, fame, and 
dominion, when we reflect on the impression created in the. world 
by Genoa, Venice, and Florence, in modem times, and by Athens 
hecself, with her thirty or forty thousand citizens, at the period of 
hergreatest glory. But be this as it may, and however high the 
foiure destinies of this oncae celebrated people may ris^ their 
present extent of territory does not exceed that of the Hig^ilands 
and Islands of Scotland ; their amount of population does not 
reach that of the West Hiding of Yorkshire; the whole trade of 
their nation is exceeded by that of Hull; and the whole revenue 
levied on their present exhausted resources does not equal the 
taxes paid by a couple of London porter brewers. 

ni. After the allied courts had decided on the limits of the 
Grreek state, and declared its independence of the Turks, their 
next subject of deliberation was the nature of its government and 
the selection of its sovereign. In their former protocols they had 
laid down two important resolutions on this subject — that the 
government should be as near a monarchy as possible, and that 
&e sovereignty should be hereditary in the £amily of a Christian 
prince, unconnected by blood with the reigning houses of the 

* Col. Stanhope sajt, in a letter dated from Mitsolonghi, Jan. 3, iSti, " Mavfo- 
cordate lately informed me that the polUtai of one piastre had been levied last jear. 
From it the govemnient had ascertained that the whole popniation now under tlieir 
cootroal, iodnding the itUnds, amoonled' to about two millioDs of tools.'' How gnl- 
lible the crafty Greek must ha^e supposed the blunt English soldier to be ! 
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contnictiiig parties. Tbis latter '' setf-den^Dg ordioaoce'' saved 
them from many suspicions of partiality ». and annihilated the 
separate interests which might hate led to misundejstandings. A 
conclave of ministers possessed the disposal of a crofvn. and had 
to set about king-making. Different . candidates crossed their 
hall of codference, and disappeared like die enchanted procession 
of Macbeth. Prince Paul, the brother of the King o€ Wirteoft- 
berg, and a prince of the family of Baden, bodi.of diem, connected 
by blood or by affinity with the Emperor of Rttssia».thou^ht them- 
selves fit for reigning over the Greeks, and preferred their claims. 
But the imperial elector, to %%s4t himself the trouble of deciding 
between such conflicting interests or pretensions^ surrendered his 
white ball into the hands of one of his allies. Having conquered and 
dismantled an empire, his imperial maiesty could afford to aban- 
don bis stake in the disposal of a little fragment cut out of its 
ruins. It was enough for his vamty — perhaps for bis glory — dia^ 
one of bis generals had been able to create a kingdom in one of 
the mmor articles of a treaty of peace — that he had been able to 
reverse, by a stroke of his pen, the political slavery of four cen^ 
turies — and that he could thus toss a crown among the byi- 
standers to celebrate his triumph, like medals at a coronation. 
The proxy of Russia was therefore given to France, whidi, from 
her acdve co-operation in all the measures for the liberation of 
Greece — from her advances of money to support tbe provisional 
government, and particularly from her expedition to the Morea, 
had merited that mark of confidence. The power which the 
government of France thus obtained, was, we think, wisely, as 
well as impartially and generously exercued in favour of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobouif , to whom England lent her support. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a narrative of the 
transactions that preceded and followed diis nomination,-^ to 
detail the vark>us obstacles which were encountered in the oonrse 
of the negotiation, and the manner in which they were encountered 
and overcome, — to describe the jealousies of one party, the 
offended pride of another, and the timid hesitations of a third-*- 
in khort, to produce a budget of political gossip on a menely per- 
sonal subject, where no essential principb was involved, and no 
permanent interest was endangered. Suffice it to say, that after a 
difficult and delicate series of diplomatic proceedings, conducted 
on the part of the English government with great dexterity and 
ability, and displaying on the part of her allies much generosity 
and disinterestedness, a cbcice has been made of a sovereign for 
Greece in. the person of Prince Leopold, which meets the wishes 
of her best fneiids-<-wbich disupates anny of our anxious Smuis 
respecting her future desttntea-^and atones for all oour own past 
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arrors in reiatioQ to ber tffiun. We are led to express dus «i- 
qoaUfied approbation of the new arrangement, and onr giatkwie 
to its authors, not because we expect tiuU Bngtand will derive any 
peculiar advantages in power — in trade— K>r security, by having an 
English ** pensioner" (as he has been called) on the throne of 
Greece— or because, under his reign, our allies will lose any of 
their relative influence ; not because Malta or the Ionian Islands 
are insuffident for maintaining our preponderance in the Medi- 
terranean, or because we dreaded the neighbourhood of a rival in 
these seas, if a nominee of Russia or France had been preferred — 
not, in short, because we hope to remove any real danger, or to 
promote any selfish interest by the appointment — because we 
expect that we can obtain a more favourable commercial treaty, 
that our merchants and sailors will enjoy greater privileges in the 
ports of Greece, or our travellers and antiquarians command more 
facilities in exploring its antiquities — on none of these grounds, we 
repeat, do we rejoice ia this arrangement ; but we do so, because 
we think it afiirds the best chance for the regeneration, moral in- 
struction and good government of Greece itself; because it wiH 
remove the popular Jealousies which would, (perhaps,) however 
unjustly, have existed m John Bull against die newstate,had it been 
subjected even to an enlightened prince of French or Russian con- 
nection ; because it will promote, for the advantage of the Greeks, 
a greater intercourse between them and their improving coimtrjr- 
men, under our protection, in the Ionian Islands; because it wiH 
attract English capital and enterprise to cultivate their wasted 
fields, and to revive their ruined trade ; because, in fine, it wtt 
ensure a more direct and unreserved communication between then 
and the most entightened nation of the world; a more steady 
interchange of the benefits of knowledge — of wealth — of the arts 
**-of moral elevation and political improvement. Count Capo 
d'lstrias laid his countrymen of the Ionian Islands under an ever- 
lasting obligation when be exerted himself to obtam their transfer 
tO' England instead of Austria— *not because an Austrian governor 
vifould perhaps have been more absolute than the lato Lord 
High Frotector, commonly called ** King Tom/^ but becMise 
the Austrian government would not have permitted Lord GuOd- 
ford to establish an university at Corfu, or have encouraged that 
intercourse of opinion and action witb an enlightened people, 
which must have its influence on every local adraiinstnition with 
which it is established. A similar benefit may be expected for 
Greece under a prince so allied to English feebn^ and so imbued 
with English principles, even on the supposition of his most 
perfect freedom from Ei^ish controul, and his unreserved devo- 
tion lo the interests of his new country. 
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But questions have been started respediog Ae dedernraaaliQil 
of a form of governmeDt, and the appQiutmeot of a jSK>vereigQ for 
the new state, which deserve an anxious, consideration and a solemn 
solution. The allies, it may be said, had a right to declare, the 
independence of Greece, because the Greeks solicited their aid 
tp free them from their chains. They had a right to fix the Uiaits 
of the new state, because, havii^ interfered to procure the c(H>senl 
of its late tyrant to the liberation of a portion of his territory, 
conquests or usurpations, they were entitled to stop in the de^ 
mand of concession within whatever reasonable limits they chose. 
But the Greeks never commissioned a conclave of ministers in 
London to model their institutions, or to select their ruler; they 
never empowered them to exchange a Mussulman for a feudal 
system, or to hand over their government from Sultan Mahmoud 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg. If studious endeavours 
were at first made to disclaim all interference during the contest^ 
why, it is asked, attempt this most direct and violent interference 
at its close? Why are not the Greek people omsiilted as to the 
prince whom they would choose to obey, and in respect to the 
institutions under which they desire to live? They have had some 
of the passing forms of independent sovereignty for nine years — 
they have met in four national congresses to settle their insti- 
tutions — they have enjoyed for two years the benefit of a govern- 
ment which the allies themselves have acknowledged, by ^ mis- 
sion of accredited agents to correspond with its president. They 
cannot, therefore, be considered a national mob — an insurgent 
anarchy — a rebellious chaos, incapable of listening to any propo*- 
aal of deliberation, or uniting in any expression of consent. In a 
letter addressed by Prince Polignac to the chief of the Greek 

Government, on the 7th of last October — after the settlement of 
vreek independence by the success of the Russians — the prince 
thus expresses himself to his excellency. 

^ His Most Christian Majesty hopes that the Greek government, 
henceforward free from any external fear, will be able to maintain itself 
with the resoarces which the country possesses, and which will receive 
fit)m the establishment of peace, all the developments of which they aie 
susceptible. This happy result toiU be due in a great part to the abUkjf 
and prudence qf your admmstrationt and will add to the high esteem 
which the king for a long time professed towards your character and 
your talents.^ 

Here is an evidence that the Greek people might with safety 
be consulted, because it affords a proof that they enjoy a political 
ornnization. 

That the Provisional President of Greece expected, in the 
name of the Greek people, to be consulted on their future destiny, 
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i» e#idnt from- tlra wlieta lenor of his conduct for Ibe |m€ afiM 
moatbii. In AagUft laBt» tbe fourdi National Assembly, wbioh 
met «C Afigos, among other importaat matters with which it was 
occopiedy gave great attention to the foreign relations of the coufr> 
^» aad empoiirared the Provisional President^ to treat with the 
altiiea on- any definitife aettlenient of the Greek comaKMi wealths* 
In an adclreis which it presented to the President, the Con- 
grass thus expresses its confidence in the present chief of die 
state, and directs him to consult with the allies in the decision of 
their destinies. 

*' The Greek insurrection, the fruit of four centuries of despair, mmt 
necessarily have borne in its origin the impress of the violence and 
disorder which provoked it. But in the midst of the dangers wfaidi 
threatened her existence, Greece never ceased her ellbrts to give herself 
a government and laws suited to a Christian nation, demanding free- 
dcmi, and desiroos of tranquilfity. She endeavoured from the com- 
aoancement to aitablish order in the interior, because she knew that ik 
would not only secure the means of defence against her enemies, but 
ixnyriliate the good will and solicitude of the sovereigns of Europe. She 
could not attain her object so long as she wanted a guide of prudent 
mind, and a stranger to parties. Hoping for the attainment of diis 
order, so long desired, Greece spontaneous^ and unanimously invited yonr 
excellency to steer the vessel or the state, agitated by the tempests. 

The same address afterwards says — 

" Greece did not obtain her wishes till she entrusted you with the 
reins of government. It was you whom the nation volantarily called— it 
was you whom she proclaimea her President and guide, to watch over her 
interests^^-aadit isyon idioflS Ae invites to acquit her deht of gratitade^s 
the alKed sovereigns, tiie adauials, the R-each army,«iid all the geaemn 
firieods of Grteee." 

At Ae conclusion of the same National Assembly, one of tbe 



* ll>e fblloiif ins it the Decree in question : ^ 

** The Fourth National Assembly of the Greeks decrees — 

•• 1. Tlic principles ^hich his Excellency the President has followed ift tlie joslip^ 
precMtion of the Allied €o«its, in his Bbnifesto of tie fSd of May, uid his Note itf 
the AthitfJaBe,M9 Approved m tbt- fiiBest eiMBt. 

•* %.FuUpawiris gwen U kk t:x^elUmo!f ih* PrmierU, J. A. Capo d^Ittrm, *o tth 
part in the negodatiotu to which ths Allied CourtM may intnte him, to agree on t^ eomHtim 
qf&teeaeeutkm ef ihe-Treatjf tf London : in t)ds he JuUl abide by the prvmpies Udd deem 
in ArtieU L, andnot en iha bam wkieh theNatvmal Amtm bi y at Epidawrue agreed Is, a»d 
Oi^eardin^'iBhieh the inttnwtions of the 26th of April, 1886, are drawn tq>. 

" S. The conditions which may be agreed upon shall not be binding upon the natiaa 
IM they are acknowledged and conSraed 1^ its National Repreaentattvta. 

« Argrn, Amgmt 3, 18«9. 

'.* (Stg;iied)--The President, Gum Sessini.>-Tlie Vice-PresldeBt, J. MaiiroiBali^ 
The secretaries, Jacovaki Bizo, N. Uhryngelo."— {Here follow the sigtiatores of other 
metabers of the Nattonal Aawnihly.) 
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8ecltetaries» sffecdng inpiratioo, «xdasaed> adMnating faimsdlf la 

lb© PfWld^Ilt-**" I .... ; 

" Greece! raise thine eyes. Stec tby children tit all puities «id««d. 
Sec In thy bosom the objebt «f ihy pmyers^thy belo^to •on^-liim in 
wboie person tho« didet 8e«k <|by «tfciy si the Ccograisi^f Trezcae;> 
when ivdoced to extrnDkie8tlk>aidfolitix thine eywiqpoQ : 

T*hat the official head of the Greek people has not been con- 
sulted, and diat no appeal has been made to di^ Grreek nation on 
die thoice of their ruler, is evident from the speech delirered all 
Na{k)li de Romania, on the 8tb of November, to die 'Senate, ilk 
whidh the President says to that body: 

" Besides the intricate concerns of the internal eovemmenti, which 
will be submitted to your deliberations^ we do not dotu)t that tbe matters 
already subjected to discussion, and which have influence on the happi^ 
ness of Greece, will be equally the subject of your attention, fUia of 
your unremitted care. 

'^ Tkt alHed powers have not as yet communicated any thing on these 
latter points to the Greek G&oennwni. ^ 

*' We, however, hope that our expectations will soon be realised, an4 
that we shall soon be enabled to inform you tbat^ thanks to4be prutiUkm 
of our honenred ben^actoca, snd tinder the shield of the rights of oatkms, 
Greece will be aUe hoaouri^Uy to reap the fruits oi her long and cruel 
sacrifices. 

*' But the more the nation may desire and hope for that good fortune 
it is the more necessary first to prove to the world, by the progress oi 
its national regeneration, and by the establishment of internal order, 
that it is worthy of happiness.^ 

Two facts must, therefore, be admitted from theae qiiotat^opa: 
— that the Greek people expected to be coosuUed on the ai^- 
rangements for the final pacification pf their country; and that 
the allies have settled these matters without any iie£ereQ(pe to the 
expressed opinions of tho^e .whom they most affect. 

In almost any ordinary case we are ready tx> admit that such 
ioterfereuce in the affairs of a people might be an indication of 
fpreat oppression,, aud exposed to the charge of great injiisticcu 
But such an imputation will be removed in the case of the Qreeka« 
when we consider the tyranny from which they have been resciie4» 
the favours which they owe to their protectors, and the further 
benefits proposed to be conferred upon them. It is p]ain» from 
m very supei^cial view of their situation in the beginning of 1827« 
that but for the interposition of the allies, and the conclusion of 
the treaty of London, they must havie been very soon overponF- 
ered. Ibrahim Pacha held almost undisputed -possession of tiifi 
Pelpponnesus — Misaolongbi had fallen Iom before. Westerii 
Greece had thus been re-subjugated, and Eastern Greece was 
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again in the power of the Pachas. There were scarcely any 
troops on foot — there was only the shadow of a govemoient — mad 
many of the selfish chiefiB were prepared for sufoniission. 

In 1825 a proposal had been OMde by the existing Govenunent 
of Greece to place it under British protection; and subsequently' 
the belief was general, that nothing but foreign protectioii cookl' 
save it from Mussulman conquest. In such a state of things* 
and in yielding to such appeals, the allies acquired a right of 
interfering in the afiairs of Greece, which they could not have 
acquired m any common circumstances of national alliance. As 
they have kept their squadrons in the Mediterranean for years to 
secure the pacification of Greece, as they have fought battles, 
and equipped expeditions for the same object, they are entitled 
to provide permanently for the accomplishment of their object, 
by giving Greece a stable government. The enemies of their 
policy may object to their conduct, that they treat the Greeks 
like a fiock of sheep; but if the comparison be at all admitted, 
it ought to be followed up by saying, diat, if they are a flock, 
they have been reefcued from the wolf, to be put under the care 
of the shepherd. 

Such a course of argument would, however, only establi^ the 
abstract right of interference in certain specified cases, without 
justifying its exercise in all ; and it may be contended that, as the 
provisional government of Greece had been for sometime conducted 
with discretion by a man of ability and administrative experience, 
it was unwise to disturb present arrangements, or to hazard pros- 
pective disorders, by a change of rulers. And if all the assistance 
required by the Greeks for the full establishment of internal order 
and external security had been already given — if no farther confi- 
derice was needed from the allies — if they could all repose the 
same trust in Capo d'Istrias as they will do in a sovereign pritice 
of their own choice — we should still think the former the best 
person for ruling Greece, and would object to any interference with 
existing authorities. But it seems quite evident that the contrary 
of all this is more consistent with fact. It is admitted, that, in 
order to accomplish the pacification of Greece, farther aid will 
be requisite; and it must consequently be allowed, that the pre- 
sence of the Provisional President (Capo d'Istrias), as paramount 
governor of the country, would have the eflFect (whether from 
prejudice or any other cause we shall not stop to inquire,) of dis- 
uniting the allies, of preventing the concerted consummation of 
their work, and perhaps of occasioning a degree of anarchy and 
confusion among the Greeks, more injurious to their own happi- 
ness, and more alarming to the interests of civilized nations in 
the Mediterranean, than the condition of - things which called for 
the allied interference. Though, therefore, we think that Capo 
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d!lBtrHi8 has done much for his country — though we believe tbat> 
from his administrative experience, his enlightened views, his 
conformity with the religion, and his acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, genius, habits, and capabilities of his countrymen, he 
would, on the establishment of an independent republic able 
to maintain itself without foreign aid, have made a better chief 
magistrate for Greece than any foreign Prince who is a stranger 
to the faith and feelings of his new subjects ; — we yet anticipate 
great benefits, and no material inconvenience, from the proposed 
change. Should the Count, from national antipathy, endeavour to 
obstruct the new arrangement, or from ill-timed ambition, try to 
maintain himself in his present dignity, we shall have a less favour- 
able opinion both of his patriotism and his prudence, than we have 
hitherto entertained, and have already expressed. But we appre- 
hend no such result. His Excellency has lived too long under the 
sway of the Autocrat of all the Russias, to think of disputing his 
authority, or of placing the rights acquired by popular choice 
and general acquiescence, above the dictates of supreme power. 
He . must know wdl the maxim, that the powerful cannot be in 
the wrong, — 

' " La raison da plus fort est toajours la meilleiire 5" 

and therefore we lend no credit to the rumours which are propa- 
gated of his ambitious intrigues. 

•' Biit" (exclaim the French liberals,) " why have a foreign 
prince or president at all ? — why should not all foreign influence 
be withdrawn, and the Greeks be allowed to form a republic, with 
central authority like ancient Rome, or a federal union of small 
republics, like modern Switzerland V Nothing could be more 
senseless than such a proposition for Greece in her present state. 
As in a republic the direction of affairs belongs to the mass, the 
mass must be instructed before it can direct them aright. Those 
therefore who recommend the establishment of republican insti- 
tutions in Greece, are totally unacquainted with the' ignorance, 
degradation, and demoralization of the people. By attempting 
to form a federal union on the plan of Switzerland, they would 
merely exchange Mussulman oppression for a hopeless anarchy, 
or a barbarous oligarchy of bandits and outlaws. Every petty 
chief, who formerly lived by plunder in his mountain-fastness, 
surrounded with clan or band, would set up for himself, and live 
iu perpetual warfare with his neighbours. The primates — or Cod- 
gia-bachis of the Morea, — the most corrupt and tyrannical set of 
men in Greece,* having power in their hands, would rule the 

* We speak advi$edtjr and upon the almost unanimous consent of numerous travellers, 
%iheii we thus d«ftcribe the priinaies nod ciipHani. Sir W. Cell, probably no {;real 
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.toiims. tod vUlages for'tbeir own seKsb olfiects. Abj IkUg Ute 
4fab atteblishmeot of a ^eral govenuneot. widi aotboritijr svfi* 
ckiit to direct tibit enengiet or repieas the boaliUti^ of time per- 
tiesy to protect the peace or improve tbe. iin^iitioiis of the UikU 
would be out of me ^uestioo. The Mataiots, under a chief 
whose Bway is acknowledgH btj a himdred inferfer leadefs, wvohl 
deacend from their sterile haunts, on the sides dr auioiHptke se- 
cesses of Mount Tajgetus. to phtoder the rich phdns od & Vtaks 
of the Eurotas and the Pamesust no longer defended bj Tdrfcirii 
garrisons; and the territory north of die Mdrea.woold ezpomrfce 
a. similar visitation from the Roumeliotes of Pindus or Aie juoirin- 
tains of Thessalj. Greece does not poeseis the elcnaenta of a 
federal government* composed of men who» widi the fcaowlo^ 
of administration^ would have the power to secure ^^h griint w it . 
A few of the Greeks cS Constantino|rie» some of thoae who hnt 
served nndbr the princes of the Tranli*damriMan proYintes^ and 
others who have received an education abroad* or trateHcM m 
western Eorope, are fitted by their talents and acqufaneoMnlstlbr 
oiBce ; but tbey are vievred vvith jeriousj by the local cbiefe* «hd 
would be resisted in all their plans of order or improvement. 
None of them have been raised to any commanding eminence by 
his valour or talents in the revolution, which* as the French ex- 
press it* ha^ never been personified in tbe body of a single chief. 
\Vithout possessing* therefore* moral or physical f6rce, then- 
authority would not last six months. Hie attempt has been 
already repeatedly made* and has signally failed. Various gene- 
ral congresses have been held* and several forms of govenimeot 
been planned* which have never been established or executed. 
At one time ^e find the legislature quarrelling with the execfttive* 
' — at another the legislature dividing against itself* and fononii^ 
two hostile assemblies* — at another time* different cdrps of tiie 
pubRc force* even in the same garrison* directing their arms iigainst 
each other. 

" Every means," says M . Fontaoier* ** were laid hold of by tbe 
Klepfates and Pallicares by which tbey miglit get money. The nramdons 



Mitliority in other nuUterf, may be relied on for «n accoonl of theie j»riiiwtet witli i 
'he came in contact. They tvere all rogues — and each allowed the other to be Iniai 
*' The Archons, or Codgia-bacMs,^ Mjrt he, *• ate the MoH CDfrti^ dkm of mm in 
Bneob" Sootao benre a timihur teatimoiiY to tbs hoooar of bis couociyaMA duifa^lbe 
war. In mentioning a certain primate called Koiiakarit, he tajrs, he was tbe ody le- 
spcctable person of his class In the Morea. He de8Crit>e8 the rest as a set of dtsboDNC, 
^alse, factious, sdfisb, and t>ase iiitrigQert. We might ctte passages ffom needy iiitn y 
«ne of the thousaad-andHme autiiun who faava.wriM^A km. tbe state of Gicecs or the 
history of the Greek revolution in si:^port of our assertion. 

The capitani were in general as bad as the priihuteS. Most of them \md been to tbe 
service of the Turks, or in rebellion against them — aJtemately officeta of gpveniHieBlaad 
outlaws. When M. Ray baud arrived at Missolongbi in tBtb with Prinee Blavtocoidato. 
'tbey met some, among whom was Alexis Noutsa, who requested them Co betny the 
Greek caose and join Ali Pacha. 
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ff ifie cmn^ yren objects of tniffic ; the clotl^et, the bread, destined 
for t^e troops, w^ likewise sold, t have seen sailors, who fought ^elf 
against the enemy, seize, in the Grtilf of Lepanto, a cbrvette, threaten- 
ing to sell it to IbrabioDj if their pay was not dlscbai^d l*' 

If no tie pf confidence between inciividaals — if no feeling of 
fMUriotisoi or bpnd of order^-rno regard to geperal aecnrity or 
foreBigiit 9f common danger, €ould impose reslramt on the aelflsb* 
neaa or ambitions pretenttons- of tbe$e men, whed their salvation 
skpeoded upon their nnioii, how can we, expect that th.ey would 
JoiB in any ntionnl ayst^m of federal adminiatr^tion, when the 
moat pqwerfnl principle of cohesion — resiatance to the common 
eMfliy*t-r]s withdrawn ) The Greeks never could agree Ipng abotil 
« ooounofll object, even in* the more celebrated epochs of their 
hi^jtory*' If they had not anciently, the federal -union, after the most 
approved Swiss model, they 'had their Amfihyctionic council; 
wider t^is council me find staifee acrayed against state, and city 
apunst dty, ip perpstnal virfare; we find all-.tbe names and 
characters of inveteiMitf^ hostility, Pdoponneaiau .Wars, sacred wars, 
imd civil wws* 

^ But," exclaims a French publicist, with, pedantic twaddfe even 
more offensive than the ignorant indifference of* our countiymen, 
*' are a display of fenda^ instkuticMi& ixx be est^lisbed in Greece, 
and is Sparta to be forgotten on the:banks pf the Eurotas?" 
The alternative is not n^cessaxy, nor has Sparta anything to do 
with the question. The £sct ia, that Sparta ha$ long b^n for-^ 
gotten wMre the Frenchman would wisli to find it« The peasants 
or shepherds who lurk among the reeds, or caltivsle the banks of 
that celebrated stream, have ne^r heiird of 16 glories, and feel 
pot reproached by them for their ow^ degeneracy^ liven its name 
is not known to tbenativM, and M. de Cbateaubrumd, the country* 
map of onr publicist, twenty years ago cdald neitW discover a 
Spartan biiilding nor a SpartasKoitiaen. Nay^ when on the site of 
liacedfsmon, in a fit of very poetiosl, but perbaj^ -not very rational 
cathnsiasm, be p^ronoonced doud'tbe uaosp of Leooidas, its greatest 
king, even the echoes -were silen;t.* But in his affipcted horror at 
the establisbipent of feudal superiorities in the land qf Soloa and 
LgrcurgaSfOpr puUicist ought to have recollected, that the cele« 
brated states to which h^ alhidesi hfd* fallen under the iron sway 
of the feudal barons of ^ West, loi^ before they wer^ subjected 
to the Crescent* — that Italian mid French crusaders established 
their dominion in them, or disputed their possessioo, Cor more than 
tsro hundred years of barbarism — ^bat the investiture of several 
Homeric kingdoms was conr^ed by one chief to his vasaala-* 

* See Itin^rura de M. de CbaleuibriMtd. 
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that there wfts a feudal Dofc^ of Atfieos before it fcoonn e liJe 
appanage of the Black Ettnuch of the Seraglio, aod a feaddl 
Lord or Achaia, before any pasha planted the three taUs in die 
Morea. 

But though we think that a federal republic, or any other form 
of repubKcan goTemmeiit, would be unauited to the presoit state 
^ the Greek population; that it would inevitably lead to proTi»- 
cial discords and eatemal weakness; -that it would prakMig the 
reign of anarchy, and establish the usurpations of a hoadrad 
chiefs, instead of the tyranny which has been abolished ; or. Hi 
the words of a people who felt the weight of patrician despctism, 
it would be only muHiplieai€im servUutun, €eHtmm pro tcno 
Aominos factoB : that it would a^in endanger the nadenal iade* 
pendence atdiieved by foreign wterferenoe^ and thus deetivy the 
fruits of past sacrifices ; diough, we say, we apprehend so strongiy 
HA these consequences as the certain result of aay attempt ta 
institute a kind of government whicb would dirow the people ioto 
the hands of their corrupt chiefs, that we would appafli from the 
authority of the Paris liberals on this subject to that of Homer^ 
who, through the lips of one of his heroes, tells his contttrynwB; 
in language as applicable at die present day as in tbe time of the 
Trojan war: 

OtMT aynBov ircXviaotpisi i Uq tootpaimq ^^tm^ 

Ecc /3affcXeuc. 
Still we must not be understood as objecting to liberal iastitu- 
tionsi or as wishing to deprive any orders of the Greek State of 
their just contrbul over the conduct of the executive, by the 
establishment of a national assembly. Il was pleasing to hear 
from the English Ministry, in the late debate, that the Prince 
proceeds to his government perfectly unfettered on diis sufajeet; 
and we anticipate»as one of hisearlieet measures, the formation'of 
a constitutional act adapted to the watits atid wishes of his peo|de; 
Writing at the ptiesent moment, (February 18,) before the 
papers' containing the new Greek arrmgement -have beeo laid 
before parliament, we profess to know nothing of its details: 
what title the prince- w3l assume; what guarantee of sopport he 
will receive ; or what*' pecuniary resources will be placed at his 
disposal; but ^e have nohesittition in briefly expressing our 
opinion on some of these topics. It appears to us then, that^tbe 
sovereign prince of Greece should.be styled JEMg.^ The tide of 
king, if not absolutely ridiculous, like tbe ' rot a'. /i;e#o^ or the 
kings of Brentford, is always worth somethings and among a 
people so vain and fond of display as the Greeks, must be worth 
a great deal.' They, have already nrmces of- the. Pliater^. their 
service; the Mavrocordatos and the Ipsylantis ; they have the 
bey or the prince of Maina, and many chiefs of clans who rule in 
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4beir own AmkiictB. It would require a higher title than any of 
these to impose upon their preteniioi», or to satisfy their pride^ 
Nor is there any danger that the royai dignity will be degraded 
by conferring the rank of king on the sovereign of the new state. 
'rhe modern king of Greece will possess a greater extent of territoi^ 
ifaan the kings of Denmark or Saxony, and in a short time will havse 
more sulijectB than either. He will extend his sceptre over many 
celebrated kingdomt and republics of antiquity, and Amc^ aviqm 
AeoToAdb^.will round an hexameter as well as Agamemnon. The 
objection which has been made to the establishment of this dig* 
nity on the score of its expense, and the contrast which the spkn* 
dour of royalty would present to the misery of the people^appears 
lo us to have as little foundation. Monarchy is not necessarily 
•the most expensive form of government ; nor would it i>e indis- 
pensable for the sovereign of Greece to maintain a numerous suite 
of embroidered chamberlains/ lords of the bedchamber, aides*de^ 
camp of parade, high officers of the household, beef-eaters or 
l>ody guards* The amount necessary for the personal comfort 
or splendour of the sovereign would be very limited ; and all the 
•excess of his revenue which would be expended in maintaining a 
force to make his government respected, would be a part of the 
public establishments as requisite for a president as for an em* 
peror. In watching the proceedings of the present economical 
sovereign. Capo d' Istrias, we observe that he sails round his 
insular and continental dominions in his frigate Hellas, the only 
great vessel in his navy, and that whether on sea or land he is 
generally attended by a small suite. Would there be any neces- 
sity for Kin^ Leopold to display a mpre, expensive state? With 
regard to pnvy-purse expenditure, to diet, or domestic arrange- 
ments, (he difference of charge between a king and a republican 
chief magistrate in that country would scarcely be worthy of con- 
sideration. Whether, like the ancient Spartans, he took to a 
vegetable diet of black broth, or indulged in the more costly 
luxury of turtle-soup — whether, like his wide-ruling predecessors 
in the Homeric age, he cooked his own mutton, and presided 
over the equal fetut (^cu^ euoyi) with the spit iu his hand, or em- 
ployed the most renowned gastronomic artiste that Paris — that 
modern Sybaris— could afford, would not very much affect the 
finances of the smallest community entitled to an independent 
existence. The same observations may be eytend^ to other 
parts of the royal expenditure. That a king of Greece, the mas- 
ter of a poor and half-ruined domain, cannot afford to spend a 
civil list like that of £ngland.or.F.rance —to have studs of horses 
— royal castles, palaces, and parks — to maintain crowds of cour- 
tiers, or to support a host of state officers, is self evident ; but 
crowds of courtiers, parks, palaces, cream-coloured horses and 
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gihi i J goadies are not etnti i l to theerirteoce qi v rn jA mmi knnkf, 
oc the lectirity and «fficttiicj of knigly fotcnHneoU 

Neither Jobs Bull oos ihe dUioi» thevefone* would ii«pe My 
f i M W I I to tohfect to the tiogty ttlte of ihe pripce, ifhich n ^ o i ri d co<l 
ihote Bothuif 4 hot tlMj nay feeUlilde diftraitiy mpeeMg die 
y«aniarjr pact >of the arrangaoMBt. Tbat aoy piiaoe wbo ym» 
Caadf to Grreace mth the oaoimtBiiQti of the aUied coarta to lak 
that ooyotly^ laast^ in ovdet to eitaUiah hia aathority, carry aalh 
hini pecmnary reaouroett either aa a aobsady or a loaa, ooioat he 
evideat to eaary penon Wio koawa any thing of ita praaeat coa^ 
ditsos. The aaauawd patridaa power of the allied Miaiatera ia 
ZjondpQ aaay addreta the Graeka in the atyla af ancient kiaf** 
OMdcing amoo^ the Bamann, " Qmi iatmm/fauiiwm*^0liacqmt mi, 
-Qmriim, h^bm cbsaxb* km Putribm oisum mi;^- hat nakMi 
Ihey decorate their ianage of Royalty* like the atatue of Phidia% 
with gdd» they need not present him to the peaple. " Put 
money in thy . purae/* is oar advioe to King Lieapold :«^" put 
mon^ in thy parse,*' or go not in search of a Greek throne^ 
The. yAnie • sefenne of Greece last year did not amonat to 
jf 160,000, while the expenditore exceeded £400,000. The 
difiesence waa made np by aubaidiea from Raasia and Fraace; 
hy a loan from a dtizettof Uenera, and by the contriimtioa of the 
whole private fortune of the President* 

* The following it an offidml Ststement, published by M. Eynard in » French 



Sxtrtetsfram the AeamiUi tf^ Rtvemta and Expemm (ftkt Stat8,Jhm tht mmtA / 
Jmmutry, leM, U SM Af^ f«M 9t^), ia99t— 

B«««BM9«f8tiae a»4l5,987 ^ 

Cftpital of Nstionti Bank 813^064 5 

Seunret not liqnidaUe 933^ ^ 

IMtflfhie to State... 18^490 14 

Capital adTMoed by Piciid««t 681,690 M 

JFreoch mbsidief 3,30t«oeO O 

Russian subsidies ],753,9M)0 O 

Fra|M:a 10^49^385 94 

IXPBMDITURl. 

AxiM and Navy 7,42^,885 61 

Ilmredt eftaMshiiiebU for pablic lamot tfSjSa* as 

8dawt«feiMdQf^ and Hoac Department 761,946 77 

Interest naid by National Bank 15^11 88 

Orphan Asyfom • t66>60S 41 

^toor 148,759 O 

AdvaBoet made t* atale creditors Ufi^M 40 

Arrears of ferniers of state f74»379 93 

Lord Cochrane 68«804 

JtoatrimiAdoiindDaiidole 46338 4S 

Rttdgr moDty U) TieMoty 714^803 Q 

Payments which have yet to be made 136,800 

18,958,965 88 
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' Now, agiiii, the pay of aU the^ovil offieeraof th^ fD««niaMiiit, 
aii4 of dui military aad imval ftw-eta, it m liirear. ' TiietMMyp^ iH 
ttumy plaot8.1ianre(ciiibaiMl«d ior wast of aupport; and a body of 
tliem^ we wer^kteiy told, bltd broken -^omi from Baateni Greeo«, 
paased to the Mofea, «ad MKedthe harfeit of ourrants on the 
govenmient landts* Wuhout )pay tiiere ean be no obedienoe, mA 
without obedience no orden It was the peetmiary resot^reet 
which the pretene^ of Capet d': Istrias commanded frony fomgneM, 
and the jndicioas mode in which he adminidtered then), frhtok 
nainly contributed to the snooess.of bin go^ternment fiir tlie'kuft 
two yeans. The foltowiag account of the state of -the country Mfr- 
mediately before the Count arrived wilh these 8iiccoiiri9»' wUI b^ 
j^gmn realized as soon he withdraws, nnless bis snecessiMr bvingb 
gaeater means of sttppireseing dborder, and establishing something 
•f. p<ditical organization. ... 

" The inaction of lihe enemy, so far from assisting the Greeks to estif- 
bllA some kind of organization, did nothing more than afford part^ft 
tfa»e to spring ep and tesr one anoAer in pieces* Yeirs*weta fonnd tH^ 
otssaryioarai andpteparean eKpadiUioi an instant was enough to ana 
Ihe faetions andbnog thtm intoadkNi. One might say that this \xwh 
fbrtqnate people bare no actinty bufc to wpt h t^aiir own iiuurr» It 
never marc|ied against t^e i^^iny bpt by fits ai)4 starte: aq4.1'7Wbff 
Tanquished or victorious, as soon as those whom it fought n^(|, or r^pof^ 
under their new laurels, like an infant H forgo^ the danger, and Vm- 
peared not to know that for it it would return more menacing. , . . I^o 
administration could be established — no imposts regularly levied. Of so* 
ihany loans, of so many voluntary offerings, none were employed for the 
public good. The money was pBlaged by the chiefs. The provisions 
and effects sent by the European commftteei-^aU was sold, lue enemy 
was oftaii fed on Ae provisiene sent to snpptir the Greek fo rtrcas c^ 
whilst ihe Greek anny was fairisbed for want oc bread. Justice was as 
badly admioisteired in the affairs ^f the country.. The government was 
always without force^— without iofluwccu I^ never bad a soldier or a 
ship at its disposal. Properly speaking, there were no partia in Gre^c^ 
but as many c6Uries as there are villages." 

Though the allowance of the prince from Ei^land were 
mueh more oonsideriAle than it is, none of it conid be spared for 
the first few years from the support of his estabUsbment, or the 
necessary preparatiotts f6r hia permanent ^esidebCe. He goes to 
a country where there is scarcely an edifice standing fitted for ^e 
reception of a man accnstomed to the Inzuries of life or the 
aidendoor of rank. The houses of the powerful T^trkisb- proprie- 
tors, and of the weaMi^ Greeks, which were never very conve- 
nient, grand, or elegant, in- this province of the empire, have been 
throwit down, and remain in mine. A palace or some restdence 
tot the sovereign must^ therefore, be built among the huts of 
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^M^eroMD or tbe cahm of sbcplMnib. We besnl a grmt deal at 
ike time from PbilheUene vkiton of the romaiitic appeenaoe |Me* 
sented by the two geueiml Maembliet of Axgos and. Astros, who 
.met to deliberate on the affain of tbe natioD in a garden under 
the abade of oraage^treea, citrons and olires; but tbe reason why 
tbe national representatives chose this picturesqite and primitive 
scene of deliberation was carefiiUy concealed. It resulted from 
.necessity, and not from choice. Iney deliberated in the open air, 
like gypsies under a hedge-row, becaiise they could not find the 
shelter of a roof, or a building large enoof^ to contain even a 
small assembly. The house df the President at Egina, though ii 
boasts of a few conveniences, is scarcely distinguished eateroatty 
from the hovek by which it is surrounded. A French tmveUev^ 
whom we have already referred to (M. Fonlaaier), a short tioM 
ago waited upon some of the members of administratioa in the 
above-mentioned town, and found them lodged in houses without 
furniture, and half in ruins. The Minister of Marine, he saye^ 
received with gratitude the lum of twenty francs (or sivteen 
shillings) which M. Fontanier was conuaisMooed to fiirmsh him 
with. The council chamber was in the garret of a ruined towen 
which the minislerB had to ascend by a ladder. The only tole* 
rable lodrings which the President ever enjoys are on board his 
frigate. The towns and country exhibit nothing but the traces 
of war and desolation. You see the remains of Greek temples, 
of Mahometan mosques, or Venetian castles, but rarely a decent 
house in sufficient repair to be habitable by a western European 
accustomed, to tbe conveniences of life. 

A considerable expense must likewise be entailed on tbe new 
sovereign by the attendants by whom he will be accompanied to 
Greece, and the chieftains whom he must gain over when he 
anives. He must at once invite out English or French officers 
to discipline his troops, and find the means of imposing upon the 
fears or satisfying the rapacity of the turbulent primates and capi- 
iani, whose patriotism, during the whole contest which has just 
been concluded, never rose above mutiny and faction. Nothing 
more singular, perhaps, can be conceived than the appearance of 
Kins Leopold's court on its first establishment. It qtiust consist 
chiely of Kleftic chieftains or Turkish slaves^— of the Colopor 
tronis, the Petro Beys, the Noutzas and the Gouhras— of tbost 
who were robbers on the highway, or pirates at sea— of th^ 
leaders of banditti on the mountains, or the collectors of tribute 
in the villages, mixed with the political ship-owners of the isIaods» 
and the titled intriguers of the rhanar. To allay the .conflktiag 
ambitions, or to controul by employn^nt, honours, or emolumienls 
the daring turbulence of such a mass, will not be the least diQcult 
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part of the task- which the ruW of Greece will be cslied to pef^ 
ratwi. 

* But a gfeat deal more will remain to be dme by our Gtertnan' 
jLycttrgus. He must carry back with him to Oreeee the im- 
provements and <civilisation which the world received from that 
classic land. Never was a more melancholy mOral attainder to 
be reversed — never more lamentable disorders to be rectified, or 
deeper desolation and misery to be alleviated. Two thousand 
years of slavery have branded on a quick and susceptible race the 
▼ices and degradatic^ of a succession of profligate and unprind* 
pled masters^ from the Roman to the Mussulman. Whether suIh 
ject to Latin prsHors, overrun by the Goth, conquered and plun^ 
dered by die Venetian^ or oppressed by the Turk, they have been 
debased by a foreign tyranny, which has left deep traces of its bar^ 
barism and demoralization: conning, treachery, dishonesty, false^ 
hood, mutoal antipathy, perfidy, and the practice of all those arts 
ct dupKcity and servility by which helpless weakness endeavoorsi 
to elude unreasonable oppression — latent pride to indemnify itself 
for contempt^^avarice to escape plunder — and abject prostratioBr 
to ward off arbitrary punishment, are but too generally character^ 
iBtic of the race. How co«ki they remain industrious, when they 
could not reap the fruits of industry? How could they maintaid 
the virtues of truth and independence under the lawless exercise 
of the bastinado or the scy meter, from which often nothing bilt 
suf^teness or falsehood could 8fave them? How imbibe aiiy 
rei«reiioe for law which was every hour broken by their masters? 
What motive for cultivating knowledge for cultivating mentai 
improvement, or advancing in art, when talent exposed to perse- 
cution, and superior knowledge only established a title to death* 
or persecution. Even religion in such a state of things was ne- 
cessarily perverted, and instead of maintaining a higher standard 
of moraUty, and a higher sense of human dignity, was itself de- 

fraded by ignorance into an instrument of abject superstition. 
n such a state of things there could be no social union among' 
the oppressed — no sense of public duties — no self-respect, or re- 
gard for public opinion — none of the benefits of the social system 
m which each man finds his place with its appropriate obligations 
*^no co^open^n for any public object — no public spirit^ and 
no joint undertakings requiring credit or confidence — no sacrifice 
of the present for a precarious future. They might hear from 
their priests that their ancestors were once a celebrated people, 
and they might observe around them some of their gigantic monu- 
ments : but they saw these memorials of former grandeur in ruins, 
while the mosque and the minaret rising amid its cypress grove, 
overshadowed not only the temples of their Heathen forefathers, 
but their own rude and miserable chapels. It need not, there- 
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£(m. «4oM murfm^ Unit 90 tttile 4if fqjr vvetue bm iImb IwHed of 
tiie Turks was displayed in the late revolution, for their deteitar 
We tytmttk bad aqatfceljr W\ ^hem my atb^. Nor oii^t it to 
ciDat«k despair 10 ibe m^ gfHreriMpeiit^ 4liat qo qoaoh r^naiBf to be 
dMe IQ ettaWiiib drderrt^ fzMd edmatian.lp pwnoia oaioii, 
aod to restore a ballet 9j$^itm <^( aoonds— tbe fruiu of an i»- 
peovad oivil admioiftfiilioni. 

One of tbe first aiad obief objects wbi<^t with this view^ wtt 
d e i i nd tbe atfentioD 9i tb^ i^w govemnKMria liie slala of nA^ 
gioo aad of piibUc iiiitf«ietioo in tbe tcoutUry; i»f$ in olber woeds, 
tbe chiurcb and tbe ^cboola of general and eteiAentmy edncataa. 
It- has been f^^icieotib^ a4;ablished \vy M. Rlio> and is readify 
40lM>wledged by fiU'thftQe wbQ bave attended to tbe subject* thrt 
tba Oreak «bttMi ban be#n pm gneat cim^e of tbe fvaeecvatioo af 
Iha Greeks as a separate pepple,**-tbat:it bas» in fact, been tbe aik 
is.whiob tbmr «a^a) cbiract«r imd distiiiotiae eMleaoe have 
■ode otti the deluge of barbaiism and MaboweDsa f^a^yieef^aad 
which baa preaerved tbem, till tba olive-brMu^b MAoniMsed thik Che 
watens had subMded* The Sidtan rariier pgotected than o p pose d 
it» because it embroiled dw Greeks widi the churche« or beimei 
of the Wes^ mor^ hateful to theoi tbiui tbe fratemily of the green 
turba& or the dncendaati of the Prophet, and because, by hwmg 
the Patrisyrch in bift peiwer at Conaftf«tinople ai tbt sepvesentative 
of die natioo> ha could* to a certain point* ftatter hioMelf with the 
idea that* in case of reroll* be posiessed what tbe Roasan tyi^ 
dasirnd* the beadi of all bis asutioous Greek vassals on one pair 
of sboulden* But tb^ oburch* tb<4uffh not attempted to be eattn- 
guish id by the Turin* partook of tbe ignorance and degradatfon 
•f tbe people* in addttioo to its own iidiereat vices. 

Hie clei^* who are divided iato two bodies — tbe regular fmd 
secular — have a different mode of provision* a diffisrent set of pri* 
vileges and qualifications. Out of the former* collected into con* 
vente or hermitages* all the bishops and prelates are selected. 
Thej reqnira a noviciate* soase learning* and are maintained bj 
lands* or t|ie acdesiastiGal baidi: at CoostaotinQple. The latter 
a&e made witbdut any pievious preparataona* and are acascalj 
distinguishsMe either by knowledge or sanctity frmn tbe great 
body of ^e pMple. Scarcely abk to read the eewiof* they lead 
a life ftf poverty* and often of vice* depeadant for their suppait 
on the charity of dieir flocks* and ready to abet theu' irr^tuan* 
ties. In the province of Maine they sometimes blessed and 
attended piratical expeditions* intended for mutder and n^ine; 
md some of our traxreUers foiuid loquacious priests* vriio did not 
know what was meant by the Old Testament.* In the hands of 
.^ ■ • , ■ 

* Sir W. Cell's Narrstife of s Joarae^ In tbe More«« 
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»Mh p^rsoiB rel^ion is.notlriog bdt a mass of ridmknM^sUp^ 
itkioQS. ** Th^ worahipt? sajfs a traveUer, '^ is- umenieMMy 
everdiikrged with ceremoDies, feaets, fesls, midnigllt «8MmbUe»« 
dingy lamps, snd black pictures^ to the utter esehmon of prtce^ 
or example.^ . The places of worships which these prieitB iiqp^ 
ply, were^ even before the late revolation, in a stale Irf Tiim land 
dilapidation, tnany of them without iooA> aad many withtbroksn 
waUs. 

In the Ute troubles this detraatation has been carriad' fOrthar^ 
fload stSl greater ditfdrders have been introduced among Aedei^f. 
The new soveteigti will probably find it necessary- (o eonvoke^i 
kind of aynod U> remedy these abuses — ^to establish a progressive 
reform?— to settle the connection between Ae patrttanch and synod 
at Constantinople, in the power of the Sultan, «sd4he dmrok'fll 
nd^pendent Greece — to fix the nanner of appointing bishops, 
and procuriiq^ them from the great seminary of Mcvint Atfaee* 
Some (additional provision will likewise be.iMMssary.for^tiBe 
chirdi; and. the Turkish mos^pes, with lsndswfaiidi>weve-cbn«- 
nected widi them, will fomish in many cases piaites of VN>rsbip 
nnd funds. Whether the conscience of the ^fHiilee cast so iar 
yield to expediency or policy, m to aUow him to pay an hovliage t^ 
the faith 6f his new subjects by conforming to their worship, V9t 
cannot say ; but we place sufficient reliance on bis moderation 
•nd gted sense to be .assured that he wfll not offend their conioi*' 
cMious preyadidss. Henr^ IV« thought ^' the crown of fVanoe 
vrorth a mass," where the dioice lay between a mass and a cvown. 
Prince Leopold, wtthont being obliged to a similar albraative, 
may acquire some l-esp^t for die '^ Panagia and St Spnidion«'' 

But whatever be his determination en this point, there is one 
thing connected with religion to which he cannot pay too early an 
attention — the education of the people. Some of our Philhel*- 
lenes saw nothingbut a necessity for schools and newspapers, at 
a time when the Turk still hdd possession of the land, or tbrsat- 
«ned invaMoo, and when arinis ought, to have been the only eire of 
the people* . Since his ^arrival in Greece, Comit Capo d'istrias 
has tried to do something for the promotion of edncation ; but his 
time and his means have been very limited. The object ought 
now to be pursued with a 2eal proportioned to its overwbehning 
importance. The peasantry of Greece are a fine bod^ of people, 
who have lost their value by the ignorance or oppression which 
threw them into the bands of the primates or cafUanu The only 
" virtue extant'' is amon|[ them; let education give them power 
to act upward by their opmions on the corrujpt slaves of the higher 
ranks — let a school for elementary imtructiott be establisked in 
every district^ and let society be regenerated by stirring -the soil 
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about its deepest roots*. A college^ oniversjty, or national ioslK 
tution may then be ibrmed^ and Athens once more see the wisdom 
of her ancient philosophers mixed with the discoveries of after- 
times, adorning the JLycetim or the Academy. But the first care f£ 
the government is to attend to the physical wants of the nation, and 
the repair of the calamities of the late revolution, and the adjust- 
ment of afEairs which have grown out of a change of .masters and 
system. The plusquam dvilia bella of Greece for several years 
luive left vestiges which could only be imprinted by barbarians. 
The towns are ruins — the fields are wMte — trade has been de- 
stroyed—capital has never been created, or at least does not exist 
— -Agriculture is deserted — the people of whole districts, having 
fled from their homes, are huddled together in places of asylum fsr 
from. their houses. and property-?-tfae army is without pay — the 
finances without order-^-tfae courts without jud^, and the laws 
without authority. Nothing but the most laborious communica^ 
tioo can take pl^e between one district and another. There is 
not a carriage road, and scai^cely a bridge in the whole country* 
The^ lands which the Turks have, left, and Ae value of which re- 
mains to be adjusted by a commission, must be distributed. The 
peasantry must be located on their new grounds, freed from the 
influence of the chieftains, and placed under the dominion of law. 

If Prince Leopold accomplishes the half of the task here set 
before him, he will lay the foundation of the best kind of fame 
aasong his contemporary sovereigns. . Though he has not been able 
by arms to contribute to the independence of his adopted country, 
he will become the honoured instrument of giving that inde- 
pendence its chief value, and thus earn that higher praise wfatck 
Cicero bestows on the framer of wise institutions above the 
author of even patriotic victories, in the following comparison 
between the ancient legislators and the military chiefs of the two 
celebrated states which are now merged in the dominions, or 
placed under the sway, of King Leopold. 

*' Sed cam pleriqne arbitrentar res bellicas majores esse quam urbanas : 
minneDda est h»c opinio. Ver^ aatem si volumus jodicare, multae res 
exstiterti^t urbans majores, clarioresque quam bellies. Quamvis enim 
Themistodes jare laudetur, eC sit ejus noroen quam Soloois illustriaa^ 
citeturque SaUmis clarisaims testis victorie, qu» aoteponatur consilio 
Solonis, ei, quo primum constituit Areopagitas ; non minus praeclamm 
boo, quam illud, judicandura. Illud enim semel profuit ; hoc semper 
proderit civitati : hoc consilio leges Atbeniensium, hoc majorum instituta 
servantur. Est enim bellum gestum consilio senat(is ejus, qui a Solooe 
constitutus erat. Licet eadetn de Pausanid Lysaodroque dicere, quorum 
rebus gestis quaroquam imperium'Lacedemoniis putatur, tamen ne minima 
qnidem ex parte Lycurgi legibus et discipltnis confenondi sont !" — Dt 
Ofictis, lib. i. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 



Art. XIIL — Present State of Literature in Poland. 

Among the literary institutions of Poland which have most contributed 
to awake and to revive the literary spirit of that too-much-forgotten 
land, the Philomathic Society of Warsaw takes a prominent place. It 
was delightful to witness the interest taken in its proceedings at the 
public session of April last, by a large auditory of both sexes. In 
the chair was the Nestor of the Polish poets — the veteran Niemcewicz 
— the friend and companion of Washington ; a man whose services to 
the literature of his country are obvious in every part of the field. 
He reported to the assembly the proceedings of the society during the 
preceaing half year, under the two grand divisions of Literature and 
Science; and we heard with pleasure of various liberal presents of 
books^ manuscripts, and curious antiquities. The speech of the presi- 
dent was followed by a dissertation of the Abbe Szweykowski, the 
Rector of the University, on the orthography of the Polish language, 
with a view to fix the exact value of the vowels i, j and y, the use of 
which has been always somewhat capricious ; while, according to the 
Abbe's views, tiie complete removal of dipthongs and tripthongs might 
be effected, and thus the spelling simplified, the pronunciation made 
obvious and easy, and the words be traced to their parent source. His 
plan would establish a general rule of orthography, whose system 
should give to letters all the precision of musical notes; and there is 
really no reason why every language should not have such an alphabet. 
If prejudices in favour of what is and was were not stronger than the 
love of what ought to be, half the difficulties of foreiffn idioms would 
speedily be swept away. After the Abbe had finished, M. Kwiat- 
kowski read a dissertation on Polish medals; and then M. Kozmian 
repeated two episodes from his Polish Georgics, the first on bees, the 
second on the burning ofaforest-^& scene not uncommon in Poland in 
the dry seasons— a scene of the most tremendous magnificence, and 
offering to the mind of the poet materials of terrible and exalted sub- 
limity. The names of the newly-elected members were then read, 
among whom we noticed, of our countrymen, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. 
Wolh^ton, and Mr. Dalton; the two form^ of whom are, alas! beyond 
the reach of those plaudits which break not the silence of the dead. 
One of the new members then delivers an academical discourse, which 
on this occasion came frcmi M. Lach Szyrma, whose Letters on Poland, 
were publi^ed in Ghreat Britain some years ago, and breathe, as did 
his oration, the most generous and patriotic spirit. 
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TheSodetjr proposed the fdbwing mibjecte lor ptises: — 1. For the 
best hitloriciil, manofii^iiniig, and commercial report on tlie towns of 
Poland: 2. For the best description of the ancient popular tradidons, 
customs, usages, dresses, &c of the Poles: and 5. The bestacconttof 
the state of Podolia under the government of the Turks, during dM 
£7 years which elapsed between jtbe troa^ of Bfc^aca in 1672> and 
that of Kartowicz concluded by Augustus the Second, in 1699. 

Warsaw must be considered as the central point of Polish literature, 
the most important works bein^ published there ; but in the fc^owing 
complete list of periodical publications are included those whidi i^^ear 
m Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Poland. They are as follow : 



t^amktaik omieietDOfci cayi ty di i sto- 

sowsnycli. 
Pz)etifi)k W«nzawski. 
Ilienus Polska. 

Pam^^tnik Warszawski lekarski wy- 
dawaDy, przez Dra MaicMa, 

Sylwan, poro^tnik l^ny. 

Izys Polska ctyK dxtenmk iraileiet: 
a6sei, 'Wyitdask6w, kimst6w i i^ 
hodziel pnez LtUmMe^; 

StawiaoiD tygodnik dla rzemiosl rol- 
nietwa, handlu i. t d. przez Prof. 
KUaitw$tmao, 

Kohimb, pam^tnik podrolfy. 

Sandomkrzamn, pissso historyczne. 



Joomal of theoretical and practical 

science, (mootUy), 
Warsaw Journal, (do.) 
Polish Themis, joamal of jurispra* 

dence, (two-monthly). 
Warsaw Medical Journal, by Dr. 

Maicz, (quarterly.) 
Silranus, Journal of Forests, (do.) 
Isis, a monthly journal of sciences, 

inventioBs, arts, and mannft i ftnr e s, 

by M. LelowBki. 
Slowianin, a weekly joomaiL of atti, 

discoveriiBs, agriculture, trade, &c. 

by Prof. Kitajewski. 
Columbus, a fortnightly joomal of 

traTels. 
Saadoroierzanin, a joamal for the 

publication of historical documents, 

ftqnartcriy,) 
Children's Weekly Joomal. 

Piast, a technological journal, (time 



IVgednik dla ddeei.. 
laotyi 1 Pisma typ;edmowe. 
toleszek ) weso)^y i lekki^ tr^su. 
Piast pam^tnik technologiczny. 

uncertain). 

In 1828 was puUished in Grerman, Maoasin fur Heilkunde, but it was 
soon abandoned for want of demand. The Warsaw newspapers i 

Gazeta Warszawska. 

Korrespondenta z rozmait6sciami. 

Caicsa Polska. 

Xury^ Warszawski. 

Pkstwodmk Polski. 

Dziennik powszechny kraiowy. 

The Warschauer Bote has ceased. 



Warsaw Gazette, the oldest newspa- 
per in Poland. 
Correspondent, with literary varieties. 
Polish (Hsetts. 
Warsaw Courier. 
Polish Guide (has disappeared). 
(General Journal, aU these are daily. 



In Cracow are publishod, the Gaseta Krakowska (Cracow Oasette), 
the (Groniec Krakowski pismo politycsne, historyczne i literadde (the 
Craoovian Courier of politics, history, and literature), Dsiouiik offrod- 
iiicsy wvdawanv, prsea H. Wodziddego (an hordcultural jornnd, by 
Count Wodsicki), and the Miscellanea Craooriensia, published in 
Latin, by the University of Cracow. In Wilna are pubUsked, the 
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Dsiemiik Wilen^ ( Wflna MonOIy Jounud), and die Kuryer Litewski, 
(Lithuanum Courier). In Leopol (Austrian Oallicia), — Cssasc^pism 
xiegozbioru imienia Ossolinskich (the Quarterly Magazine), and the 
Gazeta Lwowska z Rozmaitdaciami (Leopol Gazette) ; and in Poaen, 
die Gazeta Poznasnka. 

The moal important modem literary enterprize m Poland is that 
undertaken by the printing establishment of Cmlezowsky of Warsaw, 
to reprint all the ancient Polish writers. The printing-office spoken 
of is now the most active, and as it was established by shareholders, 
its funds are sufficiently ample. This collection of old Polish authors 
makes the standard of the Pblish tonsue, and is referred to as the 
great authority by the modems. The first works reprinted were diose 
of Lucas €romicki, who lived in the sixteenth century. His wridnffs 
consist of the Dtvorzanin, or ' Courder,' which has a strong similitude 
to the composition of the Italian moralist, Castiglione, GoraukPs contem- 
porary ^ but the latter has adapted his volumes to die state of society 
m Poumd. Then follows the Kromka Pohka^ or Potish Chronicle, 
consisdng together of four volumes. The fifth volume of the series 
contains a very curious account of the religion and manners of the 
Turks written by a Pole, who, having been carried a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, embraced the Mahomedan faith and entered into the 
Janissary corps. It is printed from a MS. somewhat defaced, ap- 
parendy of the beginning of the 16th century. The name of the author 
IS as yet undiscovered, the remarks are sprishdy and often very saga- 
cious, and the pardculars he gives as to the opinions of the Turks 
respecting Jesus Christ and his teachings are novel and striking. Then 
follow die works of the eminent Rey of Naglowic, in three volumes. 
He was an eminent naturalist, who was bom in 1515, and died in 1568. ' 
Of him a short account will be found in Dr. Bowring*s specimens of the 
Polish poets. The most renowned of his productions is " Zwierciadto 
poczciwego cztowieka,*' Mirror of an honest man, which is at the same 
dme an attractive picture of antique Polish manners, and a practical 
lessonof truth and virtue. Nor is his style less admirable than his 
philosophy. He was, and is, and will be, a model of the Polish lan- 
guage. He has never been surpassed in originah'ty and correctness. 
He was a Protestant, and Protestantism was at that time the religion of 
by far the greatest proportion of the illustrious men of Poland. It was 
an epoch when the spirit of inquiry flew firom bosom to bosom, 
lind flapped the minds of men into energetic efforts of intellect. At 
die end of the sixteenth century, two-^rds of the nobility, or at least 
of the senators of Poland, had quitted the Roman creed. But the 
Catholic priests and Jesuits lighted the fierce flames of persecution, 
and heresies like those of Calvm, Luther, and Servetus were torn up 
by the roots by barbarous and bloody hands. Concealed intrigues 
and open hostility prepared a far less happy era, under whose influence 
Poliind is still suffering, and will long be doomed to sufier. The ninth 
and tenth volumes of our collection contain the till now inedited Chro- 
nicle of Chwalczewski, and the tenth and eleventh the Chronicle of 
Bielski, both historians of the sixteenth century, and of distinguished 
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vftanU An iauneoae lervice has been doae to 
works like these, which hare hitherto been confipiB&'to t 
the few| or to the eoUectioni of monks, within the reach of the many. 
They have opened a oew vein for historical novels-na class of wrkio|ps 
which begin to swarm in t'olai^ as elsewhere, not only in Polish ovigmab^, 
but espeeialily in translations from other languages, written by Poles 
established in other lands, and who have still chosen subjects for tbeir 
rooanoes from the national history. Sudi has been the coozae of 
Bulgarin in Russia, and of Brbnikowski in Germany, From the Gcr- 
ipan we have had lately versions of Brooikowsld's Caaimir the Great, 
Bnuynski, and the Election of King Michael. The last subject has 
given him an opportunity of introducing several remarkable cbaractess 
^ competitors for the thione, sod to give modi interest to the remsrk- 
able and stirring evenu of that busv time. No less than three can£* 
dates for the crown appear on the stage — the Ex-long Stanislana 
Lesacsyiiskif Prince James Sobieaki, son of the raiowned roonard^ 
John Sobiesld the Third, and, James Stuart of England, each havmg in 
t|rui|i some title to the disputed sovereignty : they have a meeting at 
Strasbur^. Bulgarin's new novel of Estherka, the Hebrew concnSae 
of Casimir the Great, is now exdtizig great attendoo. Oar Polish proee 
romancers are, Wesyk, Bematowicx, Count Skarbek, and Mtdime 
Hoffmann, better known by her maiden name of Clementina Tanska* 

Lach Szyrma has published three vdumes of Travel^ entitled 
Anflid t Svcocya (England and Scotland), They are the reminiscences 
of nis jonmey to Great Britain, and are adorned with lidiograpbie 
nortraits and fae-similes of Scott, Byron, Campbdl, Mackintosh, 
VTordsworth, Coleridge, Soudiey, and Moore. His descriptiona are 
very lively, and his curiosity aeems unbounded; men» manners, arts, 
sciences, literature, every thing puses in review before him. Of the 
pqetry of Mickiewics, several editions have appeared. The eom- 

gletest has latdjr issued from the Petersburs; press, the style is 
yronian, and his Wallenrod is the best example of i^ The hiero is 
t]ie Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, the scene of action Maxieft- 
burg in Prussia, and the epoch the latter end of the Hth century. His 
Fans is an exauisitdy-toU Arabian story and of the most p^ect of 
sustained productions of modem genius. Adam Middles was 
educated at Wihia, he has scjoumed for some time in Russia, and is 
now travelling in Europe. Three volumes of his works benutifu% 
printed br Barbezat have appeared at Paris under the title of Poesye 
Adama Mickiewicza. An excdlent portrait of the author is attached 
to the first volume. 

The young Edward Odyniec has also had much success as a poet 
Be has lately polished a drama called /arora, which has been vorjf 
well received, though the plot cannot be lauded for much novdty, it 
being die so often told tale of the attachment of the two r^resentativea 
of noble houses engaged in long hereditary feuds, so tint a union is 
brought about both of families ai^ lovers. He has contrived howev^, 
to give some additional interest to the story by a well-contrived com- 
plication of vario«is incidents. He has published two volumes of 
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romantic poetry, and edited for 181S9 an almanack witfi the ^e of 
Melttete. 

Witkowski haa published htely hfe Pustelnik or Hermit of the Crj^- 
eovian 9ubm'bs, one of the principal streets of Warsaw. It is an imita- 
lioQ of the well^-known Hermite de la Chauss^ d'Antin, of M. Jouy, 
combining, however, something of the character of the Hermit in Lon- 
don. It consists of four volumes. 

The business of translation is in a state of great activity in Poland. 
The difficulties of the Polish language have in fact facilitated to the! 
Pblea the acqmsition of every other» and there are few wel)-bred and 
^rell^instructed Poles who do not speak three or four foreign tongues* 
tfie most remarkable works, especially those of French and Germant 
or^Ta, speedily ind a Polish version. Victor Hugo's Bug Jargal ha«< 
▼ei^ htely appeared in a Lithuanian dress. Of Sir Walter Scott there 
kf not a novel which has not been translated into Polish ; respecting his 
Kfe of Napoleon the opinion of the Poles is universally conaemnatory.. 
It cannot be denied that the Poles looked to Napoleon with great and 
earnest hopes, and remember him with affectionate gratitude ; for they^ 
jkeHeVe, that had he lived, their country might through him have been 
redeemed and regenerated. Thonsh there are many booksellers who 
are eager enough to grasp at any thmg which bears Sir Walter's iHus- 
CriQn9 name, not one was to be found courageous enough to try the ex- 
(ierhfuent of a translation of Ae lAfe of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

The Eng%b school of political economists is making an imptesstont 
here. A translation has appeared of M'Culloch's Principles, and some 
of Mill's Essays are in ch'cuTation. One of them appears in a late num- 
hex of the Memoirs of Science. It is that on Prisons and Prison disci? 
filing, a topic which begms to share much of the public attention. Mr. 
ftentham's Pianopticon project is in consequence discussed with a good 
deal of excitement and interest. In this department of the field ojf 
l^gislatTon a great deid is beii^ done. Our prisons are improving vii 
etr^ry parti<^ar. 

Tne Miscellanea Cridca of the University of Cracow ha& just flp« 
y^EMiL As this is one of the few periodicals m the world which apMarv 
m t!kk Latin language, we give the particulars of its contests. The Polet 
^ve been celebrated in all times lor their pure Latinity« and the mantle 
of Casimnr Sarbievius i^pears still to be on the shoulders of many o^ 
our equnent mei^. The articles are: 1. Dissertatio Historica de Episn 
foiiatu LubesensL S. Philenon Ares, carmen ineditum Simonis Simo« 
iiidis. (S«ymoBOwica was an eminent Latin and Polish poet of the; 
17th century, of whose writing Bowring has given speamens in his 
Polish Antholo^,) 3. Josephi Jaokowski Succincta Logices in Polono^ 
r«m Scholia Historia. 4. De Arte Moriendi, opusculo alterp manu-^ 
scripto ineditoque, altero xylograph ico et saepe evulgato. Primus^ 
iuctor Matthseiu de CracoTia. (This is to enrich Spenceriana.) 5. 
Hermanni Schugt aniraadversiones in Sophodis Trachinias. 6. De 
Martino Gallo, (a Polish chronicler of the 12th century.) 7. Literae 
Sigismundi I. quibus declarat : Onmes civitaies r^i debere jure 5ax- 
onico uii 1565, cum animadversionibus Georgii fiandtkie et Cajetam 
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Trcjaatki.' 8. Frederic! Tryplin BMetomta m partieohm qoandua 
Epistolae Ciceronit ad Atticum, 1. x. 5. 9. De Sueboldo Fiolo, prin» 
Craeovw typoffrapho qur GyiiLids Hbem likvoe cdidtt 10.- Pri vikgiwii 
Cashniri IV. a^ 1489, io datum de exsiccandia aqaia in fodinia OULuan 
aienaibua* (The Fodinae of Olkuts were known in ancient timea ta 
produce large quantities of gold. Inundationa overflowed tbem» and 
made them unproductive. The government has of late bten appLyina 
considerable sums to drain the waters and reopen the minesy but wim 
(ttle success hidierto.^ 

In Austrian Galliaa, a plan is now in progress of publishing tbff 
portraits of the most renowned of the Poles,, especially dioae previoaa 
\p the present generation, attaching to such a sketch of their uvea and 
writii^. A f<3io fasciculus is to appear half yearly, containinff six 
beads. The first which has issued, has the likeness, and biogramy of 
Prince Adam Csartomki, the modern Polish Mecscnas, who died in 
}S2$ ; John Tamowski, an eminent warrior, who died in 1561 ; Stanis- 
bus Rewera Polocki, a military chief, ob. 1667; George Lubomirakiv 
commander and great marshal of the crown, who died in 1666 ; Samud. 
Macieiowski Bishop of Cracow, a great patron of literature, who died 
ifi 1560 ; and Nicholas Wolski, a well known statesman and marshal of 
ijie crown, who died in 1680. 

We have thus in a desultory way endeavoured to introduce our rea« 
ders into the fields of m-esent Polish literature. It warms every Polish 
^eart to know that in England there is a thought for thenu 



Aet. XIV.— 1. De rOrigme Autheniwue H Dwine ie tAnckn Tuta-^ 
• menu Discours accompagni de Dhetoppemens et de Notee. Par J« £• 

Cellerier, fils. Gendve et Paris. 1826. l£mo. 
9. De VOtigme Authentiqne et Dwme du Ncmeann Tesktmni. ZKs* 

cours accom^gni de Dheloppemens, Par J. £. Celleri^, fila« Ge* 
. n^veetPans. 18^. 12mo. 

Ever since the Reformation, the pastors of the Protestant Church at 
Creneva have laudably devoted a series of historical sermons, whidi 
have been and still are delivered on a particular day in the vreek, to 
die elucidation (accompanied with practical improvements) of the prin- 
cipal facts contained m the Holy Scriptures. The introductory dis- 
course on these occasions is usually appropriated to a popular discussion 
of the authenticity, integrity, and credibility of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, according as the facts related in one or other of these books are 
Ae subjects of the course of lectures which are to be delivered ; the 
task of composing and delivering such introductory sermon is usually 
entrusted to one of the divinity professors, and most frequently to the 
professor of sacred criticism. In the discharge of this duty, M. CelB- 
rier, the younger, who is professor of Hebrew, Sacred Criticism and 
Antiauities, in the Academy or Universi^ of Geneva, composed the 
two discourses^ which form the bases, of"^ the volumes we are now to 
introduce to the notice of our readers. 
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Jm Ai^Jlhif treat Qim. i. 1. die leahied author takeft oecamon to diir^ 
DM the suditntieity and credibility of the Pentatetich ; and then pro* 
cceds to tidiihit a rapid smmnary of die evidences of its divine ongin; 
ma well at of the other books of the Old Testament^ together with in*- 
tb&ctory refutations of some popular objections drawn ham the 
alleged grossness, singularity, and cruelty of certain fiicts related in 
the Old Testament. 

In the second discQurae, which is founded on Luke, i. 1—4, Professor 
CeU^rier shows— I. The certainty and authenticity of the Four Gospel^, 
1^ historical and critical prooft, and also by proofs drawn from the 
propagation of Christianity, from the consequent receptioi^ of the books 
forming the canon of the New Testament, and from a consideration of 
the sentiments therein developed. 11. The certainty of the knowledge 
possessed by the Evangelists of the facts which th^ have recorded, 
whence necessarily follows, III. The certainty of the Gospel history^ 
and consequently of the Christian revelation. 

• It will be obvious to our readers, that in a popular sermon not ex* 
ceedin^ three-quarters of an hour in its delivery, many proofs can only 
be noticed in a very cursory manner. To supply the deficiency thus 
necessarily occasioned, and at the same time to furnish a compendious 
manual of evidences for the truth of the sacred writing Professojr 
Cellerier has subjoined to each discourse what he calls Soeloppemens, 
containing a special investigation of numerous particular proofs and 
testimonies. These it is not necessary to detail, as most of the topics 
on which he has treated will be found copiously discussed in vanous 
masterly English works which are in the hands of every divinity stuh 
dent» Dut ^though little that is new can be offered on a subject 
which has exercised the pens of the most able biblical writers and di- 
vines, yet we should not render strict justice to Professor Cellerier if 
we were not to add, that he has selected the most striking argnments, 
and expressed them in dear and perspicuous language; and that his 
treatises are well calculated to confirm tlie &ith of Christians, and 
lead them to stud;^ the Scriptures with sentiments of profound reve- 
rence and with entire confidence. 

" In the elucidations annexed to his discourse on the Old Testament, 
we have been particularly pleased with his chapters on the testimonies 
borne by modem discoveries in favour of the Mosaic chronology, 
-~on some common mistakes in the mode of forming a Judgment of 
that portion of the Bible, — and on the Divine plan manifested in the 
constitution and history of the Jewish nation. In his volume on 
the New Testament, the following chapters are deserving of repeated 
perusal, viz.: On the Veracitv of the Evangelists, the Integriw of 
the Four Gospels, and on the Authenticity and Credibility of the 
Epistles, especially those of St Paul, concerning whose character and 
mode of teaching Professor Cellerier has offered some verv able re^ 
marks and illustrations, and, finally, on the Entire Canon of the New 
Testament. 

Those of our readers^ divinity students in particular, who are de- 
sirous of retracing the principal evidences of die Christian religion> and 
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»t the 80918 44196 #f rtMiwiag w m^immmog^krift mi^mmM lith 
the Preach hnfvai|^, cMuiet better empley aoftM^^ ef theiv faMUBK ~ 
than by appnopriaMng dieea te a eiveM etoaiy of M» Cittfirfit'ai 
tending but iaetniolive Ikde vnhaneit 



Art. XV. — Discwrsot Sconamko^PoliticoSf sobre n la moueda csi, 
medida dt los generos comarciabk*^ ^e* Escritos por b. lose Maou^ 
deVadillo. IStxoo. Paris. 1829. 

The contributions of the Spaniards to the science of political eeomnoy 
are not very numerous, though not so rare as some may be apt to ima- 
gine. In the h'brary of the politicfd economist, the works of Campth 
manet and Jovellanos must ever hold a conspicuous place. Translations 
of the most eminently distinguished works upon diat branch of know- 
ledge are not unfrequcnt iii Spain ; and Adam ^mith has ftradd a rtrj 
intdhgent translator in Don Jose Chrtia, who, besides giving the text 
with Aielity and spirit, enriched his version wi A very valuable not^ 
Yet when a popular system of government was adopted in that coun- 
try, in 1820, the legislature acted upon principles no less pregnant wKh 
mischief dian contrary to the most approved doctrines of me econo- 
mists. A tariff was put in force, the more imudicious, as it waam- 
tended for a coumry where manufactures can hardly be said to emt. 
That measure, however, did not pass widiout opposition. Its effects 
being highly injurious to the mercantile town of Cfadiz, the me mber a lbr 
that ^aee in the Spanbh Ic^^lature were foremost to contend for the 
adoption of sounder principfes» which the interest of thenr constitnents 
recommended. Don Jose Manuel de VadiUo, who represented Cadis 
In the Cortes of 1813 and 1814, and agam in those of 1820 and 1821, 
and who afterwards became a member of the ministry in 1S22 and 
1825, when he was at the head of the colonial department — a man of 
Tery extensive infimnation and enlarged views — not satisfied widi 
speaking in his place against the ii^udicious restrictions laid upon oom- 
merce, was the author of a well-written pam|Met, in whidi opinions 
lavourable to free trade in their application to Spain are explained, dis^ 
eussed and upheld. That pamphlet he has now repul^ished in Paris, 
during the exile with which he, in common widi manr of his feHow* 
countrymen, has been punidied, for his exertions in the cause of his 
. country and social improvement. To that work he haa prefixed a 
■hort discourse which he wrote and read to a society or iostitation in 
Seville, as far back as 1805, in which the laws fixing die mterest upoa 
money, or what is cidled usury, are deservedly condemned. These 
two tracts, with a few notes and additions, compose Ae unpretending 
little volume which is now before us. 

^ The tract, whidi stands first, as prior in date, is learned and judi- 
cious. At the time when he wrote it, the author appears to have been 
tHMoquainted with Bentham's admirable Defence qf C/wy, though he 
wfeakM of it with praise in a note evidently written at a much hter 
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fetMt. LMd not^Qr-eaa be «xpetted upon 8o trite a suUjeet. ' Y^ 
It 18 «atisfaetory to see, tlwt eten io Spaili naea were feufid enUghteiied 
enouf^ to eeodeBm kwB winch still de&oe the Engiisk code. The 
tract is written with purity and elegance. 

The discourse upon ^ system oif prohibition is of a more important 
natttre. In it the author shows himself thorouehly acquainted with 
the works of the best political economists, and &e application of the 
principles of the scienee to Spain, under her then existing circum" 
stances, is made with judgment. The style is elegant and undTeeted, 
^ough occasionatly rc^ui^ant. In general die work does great credit 
ta the head and heart of the writer. 

In the substitution of a system d his own for that of the tariff of 
ISl^, a^^nst which his attacks are mainly directed, the author has not 
been quite so fiblieitous. We should suspect that he occasionally waverb, 
and thai the obsolete ideas of a protecting system recur to his mind, 
though at variance with his general principles, were we not certain that 
€<Micessioiis to existing prejudices are sacrifices which all the defenders 
of the'doctrinesof free trade have considered themselves at liberty to 
make) in order to render their opink>ns more palatable. 

Upon the whole, we b^ to recommend the perusal of this book. 
While the legislatures of free America and^enl^htened France are still 
labourite under the influence of ancient prejudices and disreputable 
Jealousies, it is consolatory to find those principles, which are so emi- 
nently conducive to the wel&re of mankind, advocated by a member of 
a nation that is thought to rank very low— -much lower indeed than It 
deserves — in the scale of civilization. 



AaT. XVI.— rioter Stycken af Gustaf III. (The Plays of Gustavus 
the Third.) Svols. 8vo. Stockhohn. 1826. 

So rarely do Sovereign Princes devote their leisure to the service ^f 
the Muse, that when such a phenomenon occurs, we cannot fling aside 
tlie fruits of their labour quite as n^ligendy as those of '* the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease," even though the royal productions 
should prove of inferior value. But Gustavus the Third of Sweden, 
whose Dramas are now before us, possesses claims to our respectful 
attention, both as a Monarch and as an Author, far beyond the mere 
circtimstances of birth and station. In the former capacity he sought 
hnprovement fi^om travel, when ^hion, instead of setting kings and 
prince to run post over Europe, condenmed them to yawn away at 
home the hours unfilled by business or pleasure. The same energy 
that dictated his foreign tour, enabled him to break the yoke imposed 
by the Swedish aristocracy alike upon the king and the people, and to 
achieve, by his address and courage, a bloodless revolution. He thus 
possessed himself of a degree of power beyond what the Swedish Con- 
stitution allows the Crown, but which only factious spite could deno- 
minate arbitrary, since it is generally admitted that ne restored and 
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evcii enlarged tbe ]^ukr ri^ts and priTikip. -fai.Uieaid,lio«ra^Mr» 
hk success cost hun bis life ; he was SMsassmiUed at a unasgnendrr by 
Ankerstroem, the active i^^t of a conspiracy of vindictiTe nobles. 

As an author, Gustavus, whilst his literarj subjects aimed at nothing 
beyond translating or imitating Frendi originalsv boldly struck out a 
different |>ath, took the fables of his Dramas from national hisioryi 
and treated them without regard to other unity than thai oi action* the 
onl^ one neglected v^aa the Classical French Stace* Thus he has 
wntten Dramas upon the adventures of Gustavus \^»a.; upon the fiar- 
tunes of a plebeian Swedish warrior, who^ from a profli^^itet even a 
criminal youth, raised himself by sheer merit to fortune, rank,- aad 
honour ; with other analogous, and some more commonplace, pieces. 
It is unlucky that his Mi^ty was not as skilful in conducting, as iudi* 
cious in selecting, a dramatic story, and that he consequtetfy did not 
make the most of his subject We shall, however, give such a sketch 
of one of his Plays, as may enable the reader to ju^e of his dnmiatic 
talents ; and for this purpose, much as we admire hu jjudgment in not 
mixing stale love intrigues with great historical interests, we shaU 
make choice of a Play founded upon a love stor^, induced so to do 
chiefly by our belief that the early aud unfortunate attachment of its 
hero, Gustavus Adolphus, is not generally known. The Play is entitled 
GuitqfAdolph och Etoa Brake f a heroic drama, and is dedicated to 
the royal author's sister, Princess Sophia Albertina, in gratitude for 
her Me performance of the heroine ; most of the pieces were writteo^ 
it should seem, for a Private Court Theatre. 

Ebba Brahe, paternally and maternally related to the royal fomilyf 
was early bequeathed by her dying mother to the care of Charles the 
Ninth's Queen, and brought up with the Crown Prince, Gustavus 
Adolphus. A mutual attachment ensued. Gustavus Adiolphus as- 
cended the throne at the age of 17» and nrivatdy plighted his foith to 
Ebba, but deferred their nuptials until he should have earned, by the 
punctual discharge of his duties in the war which had just broken out 
with Denmark^ a right to indulge his inclinations. The Queen Mother, 
whose pride revolted from such a union, made use of the delay to pre- 
vent it, and ne^tiated a marrii^e for Ebba with Count Jacob Pontus^ 
son de la Gardie, commander of the Swedish forces in Finland. The 
drama presents die result of these machinations. 

The day appointed for the marriage of Ebba with de la Gardie has 
dawned ; the bridegroom is hourly expected at Calmar, where d« 
Queen holds her Court ; and the bride is anxiously looking for an 
answer to the letter, announcing her imminent danger, which she had 
dispatched to the King, then encamped on the Island of Oland, in the 
immediate vidnity of the enemy. A son and niece of Ebba's nurse 
;ome from Oland, bringing bridal offerings from the peasant famOy, 
upon her publicly reported marriage to de la Gardie ; and intell^ence 
that the King is at that moment giving battle. An officer bads, 
bringing letters for the Queen, but none, as it appears, for Ebba. Of 
this circumstance her Majesty takes advantage ; shews her a letter 
from Gustavus Adolphus, touching a project of peace with Dennuirk» 
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founded upon a douUe marriage ; persuades ber» not ^t the Kin2 is 
unfiuthfbl, but that he will sacrifice passion to duty, and ihstead of 
fulfilfing his aagaflement with her^ will many a Danish Princess. She 
represents that Uiis will give Ebba the appearance of having been 
fooled, and exhorts her to save her honour by marrying first. At this 
mom^t de la Gardie arrives, and the Queen assures him diat her son 
destines his kinswoman Ebba Brahe's hand for the recompense of his 
victories in Finland. The enamoured de la Grardie readily believes 
lier ; but desires to hear from Ebba, that he may hope for her heart 
as well as hand. Ebba, bewildered by the Queen's arts, and by the 
fears and suspicions springing from the Kiog^s apparent neglect, mur^ 
mors s<mie incoherent wotds about the Gount-s achievements, her duty> 
the Queen's will; and the Kind's promises^ which her Majesty cuts 
diort by expressing her conviction that the bridegroom must now be 
satisfied, and cannot expect more firom virgin modesty. She then 
dnm away the half-faintmg Ebba, and summons the enraptured lover 
to &II0W to the altar. 

The Second Act passes upon the Island of Oland* We here find 
Ebba's nurse and her family occupied, almost equally, with their own 
affidrs, (a double marriage of four cousins,) Ebba's, and the battle 
which is then fighting at no great distance, and in which one of the 
bridegrooms is engaged. The letter-carrying officer returns in a boat 
from Calmar, requires a horse to convey him with all speed to the 
army ; and whilst the horse is saddling, laments his having been pre^ 
vented, by the Queen's mancewores^ Brom delivering, in person, the 
Kii^s letter to Ebba» and compelled to entrust it to a pace. Mean- 
while, Gustavus Adolphus has defeated the Danes, and leaving his 
generals to pursue the flying enemy, has galloped to the ferry, at-: 
tended only by his favourite friend, Lars Sparre. We now learn the 
youthful victor's sentiments from the foUowmg dialogue. 

Sparre, — ^Your Majesty rides so hard, that scarcely can I follow you. Thf 
enemy we have this day beaten, could not fly faster. , 

Gtutavus, — I have another victory to gain this day, yet dearer to ray heart; 
I have to free Ebba Brahe from my moUier's control, and place her upon ih^ 
throne, of which she is so worthy. Oh 1 my friend, share the feelings of my 
heart I believe myself deserring of my happiness, because I would not enjoy 
it until I had performed my duty. Informed by her last night of de la Gardie^ 
coming, of my mother's intention of condnding the marriage in my absence, of 
the whole scheme, (I know not how to term it, consistendy with mial respect,) 
informed of all, I was detained in my camp by the enemy's neighbourhood. 
Divided between the fear of losing her I best love, and that of missing the op* 
portunity of delivering the kingdom by a victory, I have suffered all the con^ 
flkts, which duties so precious can excite in a tender heart. I gave my 
country the preference. Though trembling to lose mv beloved, I remained at 
my post. But the instant the enemy's defeat and flight consummated my vic- 
tory, I listened to the voice of love— I hastened to obey its dictates. . See, my 
friend, in yonder Castle, (pomiing towardt Calmar j) happiness awaits me. rt 
exists not m the grandeur and splendour sunrounding me, or promised by vic« 
tory and feme ; love only can bestow it Go, l^arre, hurry the boat Time 
presses; Ebba sorrows; Ebba is anzioasr-*petfai^ mistrusts my fftiUi. I 
cannot sufficiently hasten to console her. 
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'7li) (yakml Skeidits. 

a ^Wd 'B at 'Mrfinari» afiuges m double wutiage between tiie tiro foy^ 
homai, Hie King «£D0MMak's Miter— 

Otitic U eflaaeed to ay brwAer. De k GMie*9 Tidoriee latfe «MMd « 
kii^ooi for Oivlet Philip, whkk the Prioeeee of Deomaik U to eheae wilk 



^ Spsrre now goes in seardi of boatmen ; and during hk ab a en c e, 
CSnatanif saves the Ufe of the nurse's son, who had put to sea in rwsfjk 
weatfadr, and in a crasy boat, to reUere the general aBxiety» by obtnn^ 
kg kit^igenoe of the reauk of the battle. He further atays to asskt 
SB reoDToring the half-drowned man, is reeogniaed as king npon the 
affival of i£t aoldier-bridsgroom, (w4m> in tM linl engagement had 
lescned the King, and in turn been veacaed by him,) promiaea wenUi 
b efi tti ng their condition to both bridal paks, invites mem to Gahnar (a 
Us mm fP si Ming, and learning firom them ^hat fibbn's marriage k 
Wfoa the point of celebration, enbaiks, exdaimtng, 

Yes, gracious Heaven ! I relv too (budly upon thy justice to believe that the 
moments I have dekysd to dischaige the chiefest duty of a king, of a man, to 
save the life of a subject, to do good, should have plunged my remaining Kfe k 
sorrow, have struck death to my heturt 

The Kkg*s oonfidance in Heanpealy jnatiee k deemad ; bat it k 
imther hk previons act of patriotk virfoe in stayiac to fight, than hk 
homaniCy, that enfthles hk mot h er ta rob htm of hi^ineas, &r the 
marrii^ if not ov«r durme the anif^^-aclf, onsthave been acteatty 
cilebmting whilst ha wts fishing up the yooag peasant. 

The Third Act returns to Calmar, and opens with Ebba^s lamenta- 
tiona over her now irremediable fate. She k Countess de la Gardie, 
and strives to subdue, or at least to conceal, if she cannot extinguish, 
tier ill-requited passion. A page brings her the King's loi^-looked- 
for letter, with me officer's apology for its delay ^ when, discovering 
Ae falsehood of the suqpidons that had provoked her consent to her 
, she for a moment givea way to despair. But her virtue 
, regains Che ascendancy, and she k piaymg to be spared th( 
of future i n ter view s wiA hnn she loves, when Gustavus Adol- 
phusj unconscious of his misfortune, appears. His raptures, hk ur- 

Eincy tot an instant marriage, distract her. She cannot speak tbe 
tal obstacle; he, notwithst^idtng all be has heard, either firom down-; 
right atfipidky, or baoaaise *' love will hope where re?«Qn wo«ld des* 
pak,** ooneaiiRes no idarm from her evident distiessmid disorder. Even 
the b e i d a gfoom% ctatr ance does n6t dear up the mktake. Gwatavm 
underataMsde la Gardie to ask Ebba's hand, refiises it, prbdaiming 
their nmtual love, and intended immedkte nupti^; am, without 
Kstening to die explanation sh^ now tries to give him, hurries away, to 
^btain nk mother s consent* The Count reproaphes J^is l^ride ^ih 
having made aQ three unha|>py by her di^s^mvlation ; to whji(ch At 
replies jonly by assurances of outv, fidelity, and iiiture afiecuof)^ /vtnn 
ahe shall nave -caBqiieied her unfortunate and ^HMpfayard miky at' 
The Kaiig» peraiyidad by hk mftthec diat he Wfaeen b^* 
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trayed by Ebba and de )a 6ardie» returns in r^ nd dcipair, but the 
Count's viadicatioo elucidates all, and he ei(cliui](uij 

What do I hear? Shelevedne! She was iiNroad to gtfe her hand I She 
hasnethetrajFedmel AllmayTet be changed 1 Ob« Havens! light davos 
upon my hopes, upon my love I 

£M«. — No, Prince, we are parted for ever ! Gostavos, thou wast dear to 
ne-^I loved thee — hot never more can I be thy wifis. My vow is pilled ( 
my honour cannot break it ; my virtue is known to thee as michangeable. 

Gust, — I received thy first vows: those thy heart swore; those alone are 
sacred. Have pity on my despair ! It is cruel. Thou who hast loved me, Who 
still tovest roe, speak one word, and all is changed. And Ihou, who hast rival- 
led thy king, who hast thought to rob him of his dearest hope, thy triumph*k 
pfeBsatnf6k 

Ebbu, one wotd firom thee» and I break thine. unhalluped uDionl Our faws 
«Uow it. 

Ebba, — But honour forbids what the law may allow. 

Gtii/.— Honour I 

Ebba. — Ask your own heart To thatjudgel igppeal. 

Gta^-*-Barbarian I 

£Ma.— Heaven vnlls that another should share your throne. Heaven has 
gor em e d aH. It was Heaven that blinded my eyes— 4ihat bewildered my senses 
to betieve yon fidse— -that now endows «ie with strength to withstand your 
l«va, yowt Pp^ver, your dtsptir. 

Gm^.— <I!hy firmness, thy fancied duties, shall not nsiflt my tenderness, ny 
fiflony. The voice of thy true, thy adoring Gustavos — the voice that hsisse 
onen touched thy heart, shall vanquish thy cmel^. 

J!66a.— No I I cannot yield so criminal a victory, De la Gardie^s rights--^ 

Guit, — His ? He has none ! 

DMo.— The holiest ties — 

Otat, — ^They were not frfely knit, and may be broken 

JEM.— Never ! God sanctioned, your Court witnessed them. And e^n 
wen I weak enough to break them, you are too great, too noble, not to punish 
tnch frailty with your contempt. 

Guti^ — All amaaes me in thee, but all combine to break mnr heart. Thou 
leachest me my du^, and Gnstavuv Adol]^ui8 must not be weaker than Efafau. 
But what super^human strength does it i^ot reauirel • • • 

I will resign thee— will live for my country, for my people. I will- obey the 
win of Heaven. Heaven has refused me happiness, hasjprevented our union, 
that my heart might be wholly devoted to m^ country. Trembling, I sacrifice 
my love. I know the bitterness of the sacnfice, but thy honour and my dvty 
require it. I submit to their laws. Live then, worthy of the love I have borne 
thee, of the tears I now shed, and that will flow till death ck>ses my days. War 
and honour point out the path by Which I nnist se^ fke end of my sorrows; It 
Is amongst the troops of aefbated enemies, upon the Add of viietary that I diaB 
sedc dearth. 

The Kind's good reaphiiions areicoafirMed» and hie beavt ie soothedp 
by die pasiiooately eympmhetic loyaky of the happy penantfamiy he 
hod bidden %o hit weddng ; nod the DruMi condnoee widi hoe tocoo* 
cHJtttion to his anceeseftil mai| whose wilkary Mraees be vewords by 
conferring upon him the disnity of Riks Marsk^ an office aiialmoua to 
that of Lord High Constable. 

^BMsnsssssBdliaiMBBnftav 
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(48 CfkkalSkiU^ 

Aet. XVII. — VwAi in Savofa, ossia Descrizione degU Stetl OUra- 
' fnontam di,S. m, tl Re di Sardegna, (A Tour m >&vay^ or a De^ 
MTtpftoft of the UUnmontane J^tes of his Majesty f*^ King of Sar- 
dirua.) ferDavide Bortolotd. « vol. 8vo. Torino, 1828. 

BeAtolotti^ the author of the work before us, has been known in Italy 
since the peace, as one of that useful, though secondary class of wnten^ 
who are endeavouring to supply a remarkable deficiency in the litera- 
ture of their country, namely, that of works of liffbt and entertaining 
prose. In poetry, m all its branches, Italy is redundantly rich } abe 
IS also abundantly supplied with books of erudition, of science, wd of 
the fine arts, and is by no means so scarce in philosophical and political 
works as many foreigners are ispt to imagine. But an Italian library 
of easy, instructive, and at the same time amusing reading, adapted ft^ 
young persons, for females, fit for the drawing-room and the circulat- 
ing library^ is yet a desideratum in that country. Italy had no nooelst 
(for we can hardly class Ortis' letters under that name) until Manxoni 
gave her a splendid specimen in the ** Betrothed." Of tales there 
was a copious store, but most of them unfit for general perusal, and 
especially objectionable to youth. Tours, descriptions, biographies^ 
were also extremely scarce. Miscellaneous works, such as wi^ga^m^f^ 
annuals, li^ht essays or treatises, were either unknown or ill executed. 
Bad translations firom the Frendi or German were the only substitute 
for a family library. Since the peace, several young men, especially 
in the north of Italy, sensible of these deficiencies, have started on the 
unoccupied arena. Besides Manzoni, Rosini^ Sacchi, Bert^oCti, An- 
gelica ralli, the authors of SibillalOdaleta^ and of Cabrino Fopdolo, 
young Dandolo, and others, have published novels, descriptive leCtiirs, 
and tours. Bertolotti has been one of the most productive anxmg theaDu 
We first heard of him in 1814, when he stood forth as die apologist 
of his country against M. de Chateaubriand, who, in his pamphlet on 
<* Buonaparte and the Bourbons,*' had in one of his rhetorical flourishes 
been pleased to ascribe the vices with which he charged Napoleon, to 
the national character of the land of his birth. Bertolotti, then a 
young man, resented the aspersion, and in a short but well-wdtten 
reply, observed — 

<^ That whilst Napoleon was triumphant the Trench had claimed him as theic 
own conntiyman, although a native of an Italian Island; bat now, in the sea- 
son of adversity, they threw him back upon calumniated and iU-used Italy. 
Italy, however, never rejected him ; she felt even a natural pride in adsnowled^ 
ing bim for her son, even while she was suffering at his hands, and deploring his 
errors;'' aiiout which Bertolotti observed, that ^in France Ns^Ieon had 
-received his education, in France be had began his career in the midst of the 
distractions and infectious example of revmutionaiy times, that to Fnuioe, 
therefore, were owing the formation of his character, and the principles he ltt4 
^bibed in youth." 

Bertolotti has written since, in succession, the Amore e Sepolcrif a 
work of a miscellaneous nature, something afler Sterne's nuumer; die 
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Fer^rmazhni raand the i.ake of Coino, a pleasing ^MeripticRi of n 
vomantic dntrict ; Amonte InfeUce, a shoit Pieomontese tale of the times' 
of the ruthless ccmscription, some scenes of which are managed wi^ 
oonsiderable power ; the Isoleita dei Gptessif a tale too much in the 
Werter style, and other productions of a similar compass. 

The present work is, however, one of a more elaborate cast. The 
author undertook, in 1827, a tour of the various provinces of the 
Dudnr of Savoy, and this, as it was understood, with the sanction of 
die Piedmontese minister. He employed the summer and autumn of 
that year in Uiis interestii^ peregrination, and the volumes before us 
peesent us with the result of his observations. They five a graphic 
description of every part of the country, in the shape of letters, agree* 
ably and even elegan^ written, in an enlightened but temperate spirit. 
It is the only complete description we have of Savoy.* 

Savoy, although a very remarkable land, and placed on the high 
road to Italy, has been neglected by travellers,' most of whom huny 
through its most barren and dull district, the valley of Maurienne, in 
their way to or firom Mount Cenis, carrying with them an unfavour- ^ 
able impression of the country in general. But Savoy embraces within 
its snowy boundaries many a romantic district, man^ a beautiful valley^ 
hardly ever visited by strangers, and yet not inf^ior to any of those 
most frequented by fashionable tourists. The people, too, are honest| 
industrious, good-natured, and more civil and sociable than the bluni 
mountaineers of Switzerland. Living is cheaper than in the latter 
oountry, French is spoken by all, and generally with considerable cor- 
rectness. 

Our author entered Savoy from the Val d* Aosta, by the pass- of the 
little St. Bernard, and descended into the province of Tarentaise, the 
BBOst remote the least visited, and perhaps the most interesting part of 
the Duchy. It consists chiefly of a long valley^ watered in its length! 
by the river Is^e, a fine stream that has its somrce in the gladers. 
of Mount Iseran, and runs through part of Savoy and Dauphine, until' 
it joins the Rhone near Valence. 

Tarentaise is rich in mineral productions ; we may mention the salt 
pits of Moutiers, the lead and silver mines of Pesey and Macot, m the 
same neighbourhood, several marble quarries, and the mineral springs 
of La Perriere, lately discovered, and already much frequented by in- 
fafids. It has a us^ul institution in the school of mineralogy and of 
mining, established at Moutiers, to which three professors are attadied,' 
a rkh collection of minerals, a library, and a laboratory. This esta** 
blishment was re-opened under the present kin^, Charles Felix, in 18S5. 
A foundry for melting the ore has been estabhshed at Conflans. The' 
lead mines and works afford employment to about six hundred work- 
men. The present king has also put into execution the long projected 



* The other nodeni work deicriptiTe of this countrv is the " Uistorical, Literary 
and Statistical Dictionary of the Duchy of Savoy/ wnttea ia French, by Criiiet, a 
native. 
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fieqip Amiwy ta MoySwr^^ di* capiCid^ Tarenlaiae, to th«t wnr tn- 
▼ellers can cbive from Geneva or Chitthsiyt to til* fiiot of tbeliktle 
St^BerBMcL 

• IW pranikikMi of Timniwe does notranxmat to qake ^S^'Oaaiadi* 
viduab or bodi aoxot. Aclito» iadaatiioas, ^id oarly aoeostooMid to 
hardihipa, laay of tbe nmnk aieiatlw habit of qiiiitnigdiPtw hones ar 
Ibe hJi of tbekai; aad pvooeed to PiedmenI, Fraaee, orevcn Gev- 
vmoff wbevatbagf punvM ibeiv n aaj p ctti ye tr^es»' and then retam m 
Ibeaprioi, 4o atte&diothe kboom of tbeif fieUa. Tliaii t& in k J ieir- 
ijamu oharitable hoiwe% and tbetr achoohK w ppcrted hgr prnrate dona* 
tKNM, prove the cood chancter of tbeae honest moimtaiaeera. Tbe 
node of' coartdup here reaenibba ^kat of tbe Swiat bwblanda. The 
«BoepCed lavet lepava at ni^ under tbe wiadow of m tBomrets^ by 



whom be i^aeoetljjr mtfodaced to teroim apartmeat^ wfaexe be 
11 tbe morningy witiioat» it k aaid^ aOT Ofieaoe to female Turtv 
From Aapaay oar aaihor jnneaedea b j Boonerflle into d^ 



of Faacigirf* AfUrdeaonbaiig tbe celebrated wondera of the t^^ ef 
Cbamoiioy/ beconlcadieta the abaurd atatematt m ike knetanea, Iliad 
tbia ainuar upot waa m dtmwn to die reia of ^ world untS die yaar 
17^ when 2dM.Poeoeke and Windham tkilladit^ and gave tbe fitac 
iD^nnaiion coooemiag ita eKiatwKa Aa eaify aatbe elevendi cen* 
tavy, AymaOi Couat of Geoevai founded tbere a monaaterjof Beoe- 
dictinea, who cultimted die diatrict, and from whicb the principal viH^^ 
of the ^aJler ia. atS aalled die Pfirar^. 

It waaattarwavda aanexed, by a ball of Lto IL, tardie Cbqpttraf 
galWache> Tbe ^aiiah dioreb mm rebuilt in 1707. Bbt it vaa mm 
jat then tbe faahioa. for travallcra^ to explore moontaina anC refemia 
lyiffiea in aueat of glaeieM and p aa o w Baic Tieara • Ihrnoii -tbe na^^ee^ 



in which the TaU^^of CbaMonnv rtoiain^ ao long. There m^ new* 
ever, another district in that neighbouchood; which, ritboo^ fitde fie- 
ijntntari, ia no way infeitor to die fcvnler in beau^ and grande ar of 
aoaoaiy. Tbia ia die tidky of die 6i81^» called aiBo of Sot, wfaidt 
■una to tbe foot of die Boet. ItiaaooetaiUetocfaaiata«tbeaideaf 
Ocneva; there ia ai^evy ffood ina at Samoana> a town of aboat fonr 
iboniand inbabitantai and another at tbe Tittage of Sixt. The rAy 
of tbe Gi£&e baa over that of Cbamoimy the adaantage of namerona 
and.niaaaificeBtwater£|UB. The Baci^ a mountaaa neariy ten tboaaand 
feet ^ffkf owamanda the fiaeat ?iew in lA SaToy. Ita aaoent ia aooai- 
derably ahorter aad much leaa aerib>aatban tSkttt of Mont Blaac Tbe 
odier or left braaeh^of tbe vdttay kada di^ traveller to die foot of die 
Col de Xanaverge belongtnff lardvMi inaixeaaible dmter of lofty hkfg 
diat rise between Savoy, the Lower Valais, and the Leman, and of 
arbkli La DetU da MlSx forma the central summit. At the foot of tbe 

' * * TIm tifltivev CttH ir Chauonijr, from tbe old Cb(iu name caiiptu mtcniCitf. 
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summer idays is mily visible for mree hours 1 . * v . 

From the Fandgoy our tourist ;pasee4 int^ tb^ Cb^l|M0». AWbttfer 
division of Savoy, forming the southecn biuik of the lak^ of .Gmcfm^r^ 
The scenery is here milder, though still beautifol. . The higih; nwd to. 
t)ie.$imjpIon runs along tht^ district* The mc^capiU W«^n« are TWnoii. 
mi Evi^ Near the former is; Rifii^k, the favourite reiMat of AiMr<f 
dejos VIu., buke of Savoy,, who, after a rei^i of fortjHthroet yMN^. 
cenounced the caires of tha, throne to ^ sqns^ ^nd.shul.buvMielf lu^nidii 
m noUem^ of his Court in a convent, or rather }iermitiMM» wbioh h^ 
liad himself ^ected. Five years alker, the Cqip^ of 5i«le WiM: 
cl^fposed Eugenius IV. in 143^, elected Amadens a» anprewa postnu; 
A deputation of prelates was sent to Ripaille, to announceliis election. 
After some demur, he was at last pr ev a i led upoit to accept the tiara^ 
and assumed the name pf Felix V. The. gree^r part of Europe 
flckndwl^Sged him, but Italy continued to side with Engenins, and amsr 
his death with Nicholas V., who was crowned at.Rom^ whilst FeKx 
resided at Geneva. The ktter, however, anxious, to terminate this 
ttandaious scbtsra, proposed tp tbe rivid pontiff certidn conditions under 
wWich he would resign Ins ^m to the papal chair. These were agreed 
to in 1449, and the ex*ponti£f resumed his name of Amadens, and 
il^thdrew agam U> his sohtnde of .Ripailk. He snnrired his ahd k a tii m 
qD^ eighteen months. 

, T^ IMTQVineejn wlncK Chamibery is plaoed is ediXkASaooff>Pmifer ia: 
cyin^radistinctitfn |q the general appdHatioB of lim vthai^ Dudiy. The 
t9wn of Chambery is Sitely aiiuatad^ and its socieey ia remirlmMy^ 
pleafMint and eourteous to. atnmgeia. Inks ntighboinrfaood is th« cou 
tfige called Xe« ChamMUe^y ftoMd in Roaasean's Confisssibns. Qmamk 
de B<Mgne, who hsd served long in Indk» readed ma^r jnn m thk- 
neighboUEboedy in jhis parli of B«i»onRond» where he.lately died. Tba 
4^^ Sakt B^ and the two Counts, Xavier and Joseph de Matstrev- 
nfere born at Chambery* 

. Not t»x from Cha0il>ery are the hatha of Aia^. shcve a jmowron^ 
opmmny assembles in summer* In the same neigbboutheod is tltt fiaa 
Abbey of Hautecombe, founded by Amadeus. Ill* hs lldS, and in 
which sever a) Princes of the House of Savoy were entombed. The 
diurch was. rich in monutnents, inscriptians ana vahudde idies o£ jdnr 
iliiddie ages. During the French Revo^tioQ, tlw spirit of devislation. 
l^'oke upon the sanctuary^ the graves were opened and bans«rhed,> aiA 
tjiebttildkigitsdiffell into ruins. Tbe.present King baa ivd the abbqF 
r^pairedandtestored to its. original state, 

.The early history of the House of Savay ia cloed]^ oonaeeM tmAk- 
tjbe wara in the East againftt the Saiacens.and Tnrics. Bestototli » 
tl^rsperses his descriptions with many curious records ef diose timea ; 
ilpjivhere the smrtt of diivdry was peribapa m<Hie deeply reoled tftan 
amonff.the nobility of tins asountainoins land.. . £v«n now a bii^ feel*. 
ing of honour is found am<mg the old though, not wealthy families of 

Savo3^ 
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the province df Manrienne, which every trtvelIermiiit.crMi«ihEbwa]r 
to Mont Cenis. 

' This work defterves to be better known, and woidd be a very usefid 
ooTODanion to a tourist among that part of the Alps. In the Appendix 
we nnd an analysis of the various mineral springs with which Savoy 
abounds. We are glad to perceive that the Piedmontese Govon- 
ment is more awake than it used to be to the interests of diis valuable 
,aad lo^al portion of its dominions. The present King apnears active ; 
he visits in person his various provinces, has had roads ana other p«d^ 
works finished ; and even in the loi»-negIected island of Sardinia^ ^ 

rsKTS that civilin^ion is hmt sprc^mng, communications are openings 
a better police introduced. 



A&T. XVIII. — Machines d Vapeur ; Aperfu de kur EUU aefuel, sous 2er 

points devuedela Mecanique etde F Industrie, wmrcanduire i la jo&i* 

[ tian accompUe da ProbUmeque prisentent ces iiachmes; acec tm eugn 

! plhnenl donnant la ThSorie MathSmati ^ rigontreuse des Maekmes A 

TapeuT^ fondie sur la nouvelle ThSons Gmirale des FUidss* Par 

Hcene Wronski. 4to. Paris. 1829. 

Is is by no means an uncommon remark, that the application ci steam 
is yet but in its mfancy ; a proposition self-evident pertuips to those who 
maintain it, but one which we are disposed to resard with diMrust. 
That steam is available for many purposes for whicn it is not used, ii 
mantftstly true, but th«i arises the question of expediency, and whedier 
manual labour is not in the end cheaper. Some two or three ye«r» 
since an individual obtained a patent for an engine to chm up firewood 
and bind it into small fa§gots of ffiven dim^isions ; — necostof^ 
engine and its moving power wouli have suoplied all Londcm widi 
ffggob for a year. Anodier gentleman, about Uie same thne, con tri ved 
a machine, to be impelled by any adequate power, for splitting straws, 
(we do not mean an attorney,) but the price of the appuratus and die 
maintenance oi it would have absorbed all the j>rofits of the straw-pltf 
trade. The enqplojrment <tf siseam machinery in sudi cases is prepos- 
terous, and the adoption of it must always be regulated by d»e value of 
articles so manuihctured, and such as are produced by hand. But for- 
tfaer, the unerring results ci experience have shown that theoretical 
improvements do not invariably answer in practice ; there is a ceitain 
degree of perfection to which workmanship can be brought, but whidi 
it cannot exceed, and M. Wronski, after hiavii^ talked c? the vMtMt 
secret of steam engines, may excite a smile nrom an engineer 1^ the 
foUowmg conditions, which must be fulfiUed before a perfect ei^ine 
can be constructed, and the positive assertion Aat a machine wSidi 
he has invented folfils them all ; of the machine itsdf however, as it 
has Im>C i^ been protettted by a patent, no^ang of course is said. 

^' The * vtritablc probl^me' of steam-engines consists in constructing a 
which shall completely fulfil the seven fdlowing conditions : — 
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** U Itilioiitdbee<nitaiiiedinth6iiiathettaticaiiftMt^^ 
8aj» it siKmId oconpy the least possible Tohime. 

'* 9. In this least space it should contain the jnatheroatical mMnwwm of 
vacnum to be occupied by steam, and, consequentlY, it should have the least 
possible weighty yet fulfilling the essential condition of su£Gu:ient solidity to ofier 
a complete guarantee against explosion. 

*' 3. The construction of it snould be independent of the place wherein it 
performs, so that it may act every where and even during the time of it) 
removal. 

** 4. But ftfftber this construction should be the most simple, containing 
ottly parts of immediate action ; that is to say, without having any intermediate 
part tw the communication of the motion. 

*' 5. The whole machine should be susceptible of com/nxm roanu&cture, that 
It might both be sold at a low price and be repaired eveiy where by ordinary 
mechanics. 

^ 6. It should be able to apply its moving power immediately in eyery direc- 
tion, without wheels, handles, or other parts for the transmission of motion, 
and, consequently, it should act vertically, horizontally, or in any way that may 
be required. 

** 7. Lastly, its moving force should be as &r as possible continuous and 
regular, and it should thus afford the whole of the force contained in the vapour 
expenckd, losing the least possible quantity of this force to overcome the 
frictions inseparable from the essence of matter. 

'* Such ..... in its determination k posteriori and k priori is the viriiable 
firdU^me of steam engines, to carrv them to the extreme of perfection. Now, 
unless we deceive ourselves, and that when supported by rigorous inathematical 
calculations does not seem possible, we think we can offer a solution of this* 
problem in the construction of s^ machine • • • . which we shall call dyna* 
mo^neJ'—ip, 245. 

For the reason already assigned no description of this engine and no 
clue to its construction is a0brded, but the analytical expression of its 
power,, and the dynamogenous factor, /octeifr dynamoginique^ offering a 
tSritable generation indsfinis de fo&ce, a oenehation arbitraies 
ST iLLiMiTiE de forcet upon which its superiority depends, is most 
mystically set fordi, and to save our readers the trouble which we our- 
selves encountered, we shall explain this mystification. An expression 
consisting of several terms is found for the power of his engine; one of 
of these terms, the dynamogenous factcM', in proportion to which the 
value of this expression increases, is always an improper fraction, die 
numerator beiiu^ the tension of the steam m the cylinder into which it 
is first admitted; the denominator, the tension of the steam in another 
cylinder into which it is disdiarged from the first. So that the whole 
thing resolves itself into WoolTs engine, in which, firom the mention 
made of Mr. Perkins, steam of the tension, occasionaUy used hj thai 
gentleman, is to be employed. 

The history of the pamphlet before us we conceive to be this ; the 
arrival in Paris of Mr. Perkins, and the expNeriments he performed there 
some short time since, set Mr. Wronski's busy head to work;, so, 
picking up what he could of that able enffineer's proceedings, and with, 
M. Arago's summary of the history of the steam-engine in last year's 
yinmmire for a text book, he sat down to write a history and invent a 
machine of his own. The historical part of the treatise professes to. 
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have been fiosmoteddiiieeyieaftmee; to tbeeoaliiiii^Miefeiioes'to 
the Annwure, the arrangemeDt, tone, and tpirtt of the whole aone not m 
harmony with such an assertion, while the quiet intimation of the co- 
inciclence between his own theoretieid results and what Mr. Perkins has 
determined experimentally, point out, in the case of M. Wronski, from 
what quarter his knowledge was derived. We are no more inclined to 
deny M. Wronski's general talents and ability, because we have hazarded 
the above statement, than we should be to (question his propensity to 
mystification, because an instance might possibly be adduced in which 
he had acted with good fiuth. But while we thiok that ht has been m 
some cases hardly dealt with, we consider it an insult to the scienee of 
Europe, that what tie does know dienld be propounded in enigmas, 
which, when solved, not unfrequently turn out, as in the present case, 
an ass in a lion's skin. 



Po$t$cr^ to the Article tm the '' Prr^eni State of the Neikerbrnk:* 

See p. 400. 

Whilst these sheets are in the press, the Philosophical College 
of Lou vain has been abolished, and the organization of the epis- 
copal seminaries will therefore meet with no obstacle. Events 
have, in truth, within the last two months, been multiplying at a 
rate too rapid for us to keep pace with. The dismissal of a nu- 
merous body of public functionaries for votbig against the govern* 
ment, and the collection of large subscriptions from the people for 
their indemnity, are among the matters which would otherwise 
have been noticed. 



NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



In the review of Professor Heeren's work on the Polity and Commerce of the 
Great Nations (^Antiquity in our last Number, we mentioDed incidentallY that 
the English translation published in America by Mr. Bancroft of Professor 
fieeren s Manual of Ancient History had been reprinted here for the baiefit 
of ourselves. We mid we were roisiDformed as to this point, and that the trans- 
lation published by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, is an entirely new one. The same 
publisher has also printed a translation of Heeren's Sketch of the History ^ 
Ancient Greece, in which Mr. Bancroft's translation was used, but very modi 
altered and corrected throughout. 
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No. X. 



FRANCE. 



A VOLUME of Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the celebrated Diderot, by 
his daughter, Madame de Vandeul, will shortly make its appearance. The 
manuscript had been in the hands of Baron urimm, who nad sent it to a 
German prince, whose correspondent he was. A copy of it was recently 
allowed to be taken, which has fallen into the hands of a Paris bookseller, 
who is about to publish it. Some piquant extracts from it have already appeared 
in the Gaxette IMterairej a clever weekly periodical, which has been recently 
started in Paris on the plan of our own iMerary Gazette, We copy, the fol- 
lowing description of this encyclopedist and philosopher's habits : 

'* In this manner my father employed his time. He wrote epistolary dedica- 
tions for the musicians, of which I possess several ; he sketched the plot of a 
comedy for a dramatist who could only write, and wrote for the one whose 
forte lay in plots ; he made prefsu^es and introductory discourses to suit the 
wants of those who applied to him. One day a man came to him to beg him 
to write an advertisement of some pomatum which was to make the hair 
grow; he laughed heartily, but did what was requested. He did not always 
labour, however, for the mete sake of obliging. He had given up to his wife 
the whole of his little income, and very rarely ask«d her for money, and then 
only for trifling sums. He spent a great deal however ; he was fond of cards, 
played very ill, and always lost ; he liked riding in hackney coaches, often 
forgot them at the doors of houses where he stopped, and had a whole day's 
fare to pay. The females to whom he was attached cost him considerable 
sums, which he was anxious my mother should know nothing of. He never 
denied himself a book : he had a taste for prints, gems, and miniatures, of which 
he made presents within a day or two after he had bought them ; but he required 
money to meet all these expences. He laboured, therefore, for public bodies, 
for magistrates and others who could recompense him liberally for his work. 
He composed discourses for advocates-general, addresses to the king, parlia- 
mentary remonstrances, and various other things, which, he said, were paid 
three times their value. It was with the little sums he received in this manner 
that he satisfied his taste for making presents, and the little luxuries of life.'' 

Here is the account of his death : 

^ He went to occupy a splendid suite of apartments, which had been hired 
for him by the Empress of Itussia in the Rue Richelieu. He enjoyed them but 
twelve days ; he was enchanted with them ; having always lodged in a garrety 
he thought himself in a palace. But his body became weaker every day ; 
although his head was not at all affected, he was firmly persuaded that his end 
was approaching; but he said not a word about it, from a wish to spare the 
fedinffs of the persons about him, whom he saw plunged in sorrow; he occu* 
pied himself in everything that could divert and deceive them ; every day he 
was arranging something new, putting his prints in order, &c. The night before 
his death a more convement bea was brought for him ; the workmen took a great 
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deal of trouble in placing it properly. ' My friends/ said he to them, * yoa 
are taking infinite pains Uiere for a piece of furniture which will not be wanted 
for more than four days/ In the evening he saw his friends. The conyersa- 
tion turned upon philosophy, and the various roads for arriving at that science. 
* The first step towards philosophy,' said he, ' is incredulity.* Thia remark is 
the last which he pronounced m my presence. As it was late, I lefi him, in 
the hope of seeing him once more. 

" He got up on Saturday, the 30th of July, 1784 ; he conversed all the 
morning with his son-in-law and his physician ; he had his blistering plaster re- 
moved, as it gave him pain ; he set down to table, took some soup, some boiled 
mutton and succory ; he then took an apricot, which my mother wished to dis- 
suade him from eatmg. * But what possible harm do you think that can do me f 
He did eat it ; then rested his elbow on the table in oraer to eat some preserved 
cherries, and coughed slightly. My mother asked him a question, and receiv* 
ing no answer, she raised her eyes and looked at him — he was no more V* 

A new drama by M. Victor Hugo, entitled Hemani, is now in rehearsal at 
the Theatre Franpis. The representation of this is looked forward to as an 
event which is to decide the great literary question, which has been so long in 
disciission, between the classical and romantic schools. 

The Memoirs of Levasseur, an ex-conventionalist, recently published, have 
been seixed by order of the government 

At the sitting of the French Academy of Sciences on the 14th of December, 
M. Charles Dupin read the first part of an elaborate Essay on the companUwc 
progress of the Frhate and Public Revenues in France and Great Britainyfrom 
the commencement of the sixteenth century to the present time. In this Essay 
M. Dupin justified, by calculations, the principle of the legislation on com. He 
defended the law relative to the importation and exportation of com, against 
the opinion of the advocates for the nree circulation ot the agricultural product. 
He concluded by drawing a parallel between the measures adopted in France 
and Great Britain, which, though different in their views, are rounded on the 
same principles, and productive of results equally advantageous to both nations. 

We understand that there is to be a grand Musical Festival held at Strasburg 
on the 12th of April next. All the artists and amateurs of Alsace, and severed 
of the departments of the interior, are to be present on the occasion ; and seves- 
ral distinguished musicians of the grand-duchy of Baden have accepted the 
invitation given them to attend. 

M. Serulla^ was elected on the 28th of December a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in the room of M. Vauquelin, deceased. M. Chevreul has been 
elected the successor of the same gentleman as Professor of Chemistiy at the. 
Museum of Natural History. General Rogniat has been elected an academkien 
litre in the room of Count Daru, 



M. Thiers, author of the History of the French Revolution, has undertaken 
the principal editorship of a new daily politic^ journal, which commenced on 
the 1st of January under the title of Le National. The tone of it appears more 
moderate than that of the Qmstitutionel, to which M.Thiers has been for some 
years attached as one of the principal collaborateurs. A duel has already taken 
place, however, between one of the collaborateurs of the National and another 
of the Drapeau BknCj in which the latter was wounded. 
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TTie report, which obtained currency on the continent some time since, of the 
death of Sir Hudson Lowe, which was totally unfounded, has given rise to oiie 
of those fabrications with which French literature at present so much abounds. 
It is entitled Memorial de Sir Hudson Lowe, and the materials of which it is 
composed are of that nature which will most likely procure it the honour of 
a sauie, and the notice of the procureur du Roi. ^ 

The first volume of an extremely interesting and elegantly written work by 
M, E. Gauttier £Arc^ entitled History of the Conquests of the Normans iri 
Italy, in Sicily, and in Greece, has recently made its appearance. We advert 
to it now prindpally to direct attention to a curious document published among 
the Pieces Justmcatites at the end, giving an account of the darinz literary for- 
geiy committed by the Abbe Vella, an illiterate Maltese priest, who succeeded 
in imposing upon Monsignor Airoldi, the Archbishop of Heraclea, a personage 
6f real learning and knowledge of the world, to such a degree, as to induce him 
to publish, as genuine, a series of documents purporting to be translations from 
the Arabic, and relating to the dominion of the Arabs in Sicily, which were, in 
fact, the entire creations of Vella's own brain. The title of this work was, 
Codice Diplomatico di Sicilia, sotto U governo degli Arabi, pubblicato per opera 
e studio di Alfonso Airoldi, Arcivescovo di Eradea. Palermo: 1789 — 1792. 
6 vols. 4to. Another, which Vella himself published afterwards, of the same 
description, is entitled, LUiro del Consiglio di Egitlo, tradotto da Giuseppe Vellff, 
&c. Palermo : 1793. 1 vol. in folio. In the controversy, which arose at the 
time respecting these manuscripts, the Danish orientalist, Tychsen, stood forth 
very prominently as the asserter and vindicator of their authenticity, while M. 
De Guignes and M. Barth^l^my did not hesitate^ on the evidence before them, 
to pronounce them rank forgeries. 

A detailed prospectus has just been issued at Paris of a new edition of 
Henry Stephen's Thesaurus Lingua Graca, " in which the text of the author is 
entirely preserved, arranged in alphabetical order, and augmented with the 
labours of the English edition and of the new editors; published by M. Hase, 
Member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, Professor in the 
Special School of living Oriental Languages, Assistant Keeper at the Royal 
Library, &c. &c. and by Messrs. Sinner and Fix ; according to a plan submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions, and approved by its Commission.*' As one 
of the main reasons which has led to the undertaking of this new edition the 
editors state :—** The English edition, which costs more than 50/. (although it 
had .1086 subscribers on its appearance), is too high-priced to be of the service 
to literature which might have been expected from it, and the list of subscribers 
to it consists rather of rich persons than of men of letters. Notwithstanding, 
although the plan of our edition is totally dififerent, we should not have allow^ 
ourselves to establish a competition which might have been injurious to the 
spirited publisher, had we not previously been assured by himself that his edi- 
tion was exhausted. We should have been afraid of incurring the reproaches 
which Scapula so well merited." We have not room to enter into any further 
details, but must refer the classical reader to tlie Prospectus itself, which con- 
sists of sixteen pages in folio. Hie edition will be published in 28 livraisons 
in folio, in double columns, the same size as the original and the London edi- 
tion, upon a handsome vellum paper. The first livraison will appear in April 
nex^ after which from six to eight livraisons will appear annually. The price 
of eadi livraison will be 12 francs. Subscriber's names will be received by the 
publishers of this Review. 

In tlie second number of a periodical quarterly work lately commenced 
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re it a 

; consequencet to be deduced 



under the title of Annaki de VHygUnejmhUque, tbere it a cunpus M«9M>if by 

VT,y\\\eTm€t <m the Stature of Man in Frtince, and the conseq 



from it for Natural History and Leeislatum. Among the curious facts which 
Dr. V. bat demonstrated, is one, that the human stature is more elevated, ceteris 
paribus, in rich countries than in poorer, and in cities than in the country. 
During the existence of the French empire and the conscription, several millions 
of men were measured, and from their measurements it results that the richest 
departments always supplied the tallest conscripts, and presented the smallest 
pumber discharged on account of disease. The people of Paris are taller than 
the inhabitants of the other part of the department of the Seine, and those of 
Lyons than the inhabitants of the arrondissement of Villefranche. Besides the 
in6uence of wealth. Dr. V. recognizes certain local influences; marshy coun- 
tries produce a stunted as well as a miserable race; mountaineers are not tall 
genemly, except in countries where the people are in easy circumstances. 

The deductions which M. Villerm^ has drawn from these fricts are of two 
sorts : — the first, which apply to the natural history of man ; and the second, 
to statistics and legislation. Among the first the principal is, that persona 
above the middle size are less liable to infirmities than those that are below it. 
Of the second sort the following are the most striking : — 1. That the conscrip- 
tion presses very unequally on the different parts of the same terriioiy. In w 
rich aistricts there is a much greater number of men fit for military service than 
in the poorer ones. Notwithstanding this, the contingents demanded from both 
dre the same. 2. The age fixed for the recruiting ought to be later in the poorer 
departments and in the country, than in the rich departments and the towns. 
3. In the poor districts the men of the requisite height for the army suffer from 
the smallness of their compatriots ; for they are l^ numerous to fiimi^ ^ 
i^uired contingent. In the department of the AUier, some years back, 55 out 
of 100 young men were under 4 feet 10 inches, while in the department of the 
Doubs there were only 8. In the first, therefore, the drawing by lot was con- 
fined to 45 individuals, in the second it extended to 92. The diances of the 
drawing were therefore very different. 4. By requiring men of tall stature for 
the army, the effect will be in the end that there will be none but little men. 
It would be much better to admit all capable men, and even where die capacity 
was equal, to take little men in preference. It is probable that long^continued 
wars tend to degenerate the human race. The conscription lays hold of the 
tallest men and those possessed of the most robust health, and me war sweeps 
them off in distant countries. (This fact had been already noticed by M. 
Charles Dupin in his Forces Productives, Sfc. de la France, See Vol. L p. ,481, 
of mis journal.) 

A writer in the Bihliothlque Universelle of Geneva, commenting upon these 
facts, observes, that the difference which M. V. attributes to the degree of 
wealth, may also be accounted for from a cause independent of wealth, namely, 
the difference of races; in proof of which he adduces the circumstance, that, 
in some of the poorer departments of France, the men are taller than their 
richer neighbours. This is the case in Frandie Comt^, compared with the 
C6te^'0r and the Yonne. In Britanny, the only province where the abori- 
ginal or Celtic race has remained pure, are to be found the shortest men in 
France; and it is believed that the British nortion of the same race, namely, 
the Scotch highlanders as compared with me lowlanders, and the Welsh as 
compared with the English, give ground for the same remark. 



GERMANY. 

Baron Humboldt has returned to Berlin firom his excursion to the Ural moun- 
tains of Siberia. His observations on these mountains have led to a remarkable 
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'discovery. More IKan twb years sidce, stnick witJi the extreme reisemblance 
between them and the mountains of Brazil, he was conrinced that diamondiB 
ought to be found in Siberia as well as in America. TTiis opinion was more 
strongly confirmed in his mind during his last excursion there, and from his 
observation the Comte de PoUier, who accompanied him, Was impressed with 
the same conviction. This nobleman, (who is married to the Princess Scha- 
kanskoi, the proprietress of considerable estetes in the Ural chain,) after qoit- 
ting the Baron, when Ae latter took the road to Tobolsk, recrossed the moun- 
tains in order to visit his wife's proj>erty, situated on the western or European 
declivity of the Ural. He gave orders to make search in a washing t)f gold, 
"situated 25 wersts to the N.E. of Bissersk, and 250 wersts E. of P^tu. This 
has been attended with complete success ; and though no machine has yet beefi 
constructed, the children employee! to vrash the gmd on tables have already 
found seven diamonds. Machines are now getting ready to make this precious 
mineral the subject of regular working. 

The grand Musical Meeting of the Prussian and Saxon Musicians took place 
in the University of Halle on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of September last. The 
orchestra consisted of 600 performers, among whom were Schneider of Dessau, 
and Spontini, the director of the royal chapel at Berlin. The first day's con- 
cert began with the overture of Olympia, the composition of Spontini, and it 
would be difficult to describe the sensation produced on the auditory by this 
brilliant morceau. A cantata by the same composer, in honour of the King of 
Prussia, was as loudly applaudeid. Spentibi's manner, though different from 
that of most of the German oomposers^^ is at present the subject of admiration 
at Berlin and the north of Germany. A hymn from his Agnes of Hokenstauf- 
Jen^ and the Prussian National Airy concluded the evening's entertainment. 
This last composition, the energetic words and simple and majestic adr of which 

?roduce the most striking effect, was played with the most perfect precision, 
he stanzas were sung by Madame Schulz, whose clear and sonorous voice 
excited a sort of magical sensation when, after the repetition of the chorus, 
relieved by tlie accompaniment of innumerable instruments, she resumed the 
solo of each successive stanza. This air is, perhaps, of all the master-pieces of 
Spontini, that which is most characteristic of his manner. He excels in the art 
of elevating and. carrying along his auditory, by accumulating, as it were, 
the melodious concords to the point of intoxicating the imagination. EVery 
instrument is brought into play to stir up the passion which he wishes to rai^ 
to the very utmost ; from the timbrel to the first violin, all of these have but one 
object, that of exciting the same feeling which actuated the composer during 
his labours. 

On the second day Handel's erand oratorio of Samson vras performed. On 
this occasion Spontini acquitted himself most nobly in the direction of the band, 
as a composition so essentially different from the rules which he follows required 
his whole efforts. He paid the greatest hoQoage to the manes of that great artist, 
by entering for the moment completely into the spirit of his composition, and 
reproducing in his native city a work on which the whole charm of his genius 
is impressed. 

In the three concerts which were given during the general meeting of the 
associated performers, the public \^ere enabled to hear thirty-six morceaux of 
the very first order. The Society, desirous of testifying its gratitude to Spon- 
tini for his zealous and indefatigable attention, Presented him with a gold 
medal, with the inscription Lf/riae TragadLs Frineipi Gertnania Merilorwif. 
Cultrix ; and the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Halle, before his 
departure, conferred on him the rank and diploiua of Doctor of Music. 
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Dr. Sdm^ler, a professor of the Uoivenilj of FUbmngypiibliriiedy mboot the 
ktter end of 1828, a work in 3 vob. 8ro., entitM r<*e Jt^htemiejaf Jmirim 
mpon Germmny tmd Ewroptjfrom the Refifrmaiiom to the PrtHnU Tmtj which 
4f Temarkable od tereral accounts. The author Hred 28 years in Anstna ; he 
U 'i'GirtioliCy and was a professor at Gimtx; he wrote his book while he was 
r^ a n^ ftti e , he sent it to Vienna for eiamination bj Uie censorship, and it 
wasi^<^rtied to him with notes in the handwriting of M. Oents, part of whidi 
are printed with the text The book is written with so nrach boldness and 
Aeedomy that very few of the German joomab have ventured to quote from it, 
efen by wa^ of censure. Frederick Schlegel, in his fiunous book on modem 
history, eihibited Austria to us on the bright side ; Dr. SdmeUer shows her to 
us ramer too much on the opposite. Both these writers agree in considering 
her as an immediate organ ot Providence; but while the fint Tiews the system 
of the Court of Vieniw as a salutary and conservative power, the latter regards 
it as a fiUal obstacle to the improvement of nations. 

Another re-print of Stephen's Thettntnu Umgiut Grates is announced to 
appear at Lei|[wic. It will contain the new matter of the London edition, with 
copious additions fay the DindorflTs. It is to be completed in 40 parts in folio, 
price 8i. each (in Germany), and will occupy seven years in pubhcatioo. 



NETHERLANDS AND HOLLAND. 

A new and complete edition of ihe works of Jacob Cats (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to H. R. n. the Prince of Orange) is announced to be published in 
13 volumes, 8to., divided into 80 livraisons. The first vrill appear in March, 
1830, and the subsequent livraisons every three weeks. Of this author our rea- 
ders vrill recollect the interesting account given in our fourth vol. p. 50 — 52. 



HUNGARY. 



OuB friend Dr. Bowring has just published a handsome Rttle voluine, entitled 
Poeiry of the Mog^s, preceded by a Sketch of the Language and UUrature of 
Hungary and Tntn^lvania, It contains a^Mit 160 specimens, including seve- 
ral m mose which were first published in the Article on the Lmnguage and 
LUeralure of the Magyars that app^ured in this journal, voL iii, p. 28— 76» 



ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

Father Htacivth, of whom we have had occasion to speak more than once in 
our preceding numbers, has recently puUished in Russian, at St Petersbuit, 
A ueicription of Peking^ with a Plan of thai Capital: trandated from fie 
Chinete, A French Trimslation from the Russian, by M. Ferry de Pigny, has 
also been published at the same time. A report upon this woitc to the Asntic 
Society of Paris, drawn up by M. Klaproth, was read at a mooring oi the 
Society in October, a copy of which appears in ^ Journal Asiatifm for No> 
vember. From thb it appears that Father Hyacinth's work contains only a 
small portion of the original Chinese, vrhich consists of 1080 paffes, while the 
Translation has only 175. M. Klaproth has made great use of the original in 
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lus General Deienpiion afChtnOf which has been anoounced for several years 
to be published in English in London, the appearance of which has been 
hitherto retarded by unforeseen circumstances. The Plan, which accompanies 
Father Hyacinth's description, consists of two sheets, beautifully en^Tea, with 
explanations in Russian and French ; but M. Klaproth regrets tlni ii is dei- 
cient in the names of the streets, squares, canals, and the greater part of the 
bridra, besides several other inaccuracies. With respect to the ue$cr^ion, 
Mr.K. remarks, with some surprise, that Father H. has entirely confinoa him- 
self to the translation of his Chinese author, as it might have been expected that 
a man who had resided fourteen yean in that capital, enjoying full liberty and 
leisure to traverse and examine it in every direction, would have given us some 
of his own observations upon it A picture of Peking, exhibiting the aspect 
and usages of this ancient capital, and the impression which the sight ot its 
streets, palaces, and temples had produced upon a stranger accustomed to a 
style of architecture, modes of life, and customs and usages totally different, 
would have been a most valuable present to European readers. Of all this, 
however, Father Hyacinth's work does not contain one word. 

Hiat learned Orientalist, Professor Neumann of Munidi, author of the Life of 
the Annenian Philosopher, David, &c. is about to sail from London for China 
•for the purpose of practically studying the Chinese language and literature. 
The result of this voyage will probably be veiy important to Oriental sdiolars ; 
and it is remarkable as being Qie first instance of an European scavan visitinsr 
China solely for literary purooses. The Royal Academy of Berlin has placed 
1500 dolhirs at the Pn^essor s disposal for the purchase of Chinese books. 

Dr. Bernard Dorn, translator of the History of the A%hans, (for which he 
last year received a gold medal from the Royal Asiatic Society of London,^ 
has arrived at Kharicoff, and entered on the duties of the newly-ibunded 
Oriental Professorship, to which the Emperor of Russia has appointed him in 
.that University. 

Dr. Siebold, of whose labours and collections relative to Japanese literature 
we had occasion to speak in a late number, has unfortunately excited the sus- 

Jicions of die Japanese government. He had obtained from me astronomer of 
eddo, (the capital of Japan,) a set of maps of the empire. The magistrates of 
Wangasakiy one of the nve imperial cities, caused him to be arrest^, and the 
maps to be taken from him; his papers were also seized and examined. In 
other respects he has been treated with great lenity, and it b now hoped that 
be will shortly be liberated, and aUowea to return to Europe. The Dutch are 
the only Europeans whom the Japanese admit to trade with them, and it was 
in the capacity of physician to the Dutch fia^ctory that Dr. Siebdd had been 
allowed to enter Japan. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy has published a short but curious Memoir <m the CoUee-- 
tion of Storiei entitled the Thoutand-and-ane Night$y in which that learned 
orientalist has satisfactorily demolished the arguments of those who ascribed 
to them an Indian or Persian origin : M. de Sac/s opinion b, that they were 
oriffinally written in Syria; that the collection vras left incomplete by its 
auUior, and that the copyists have endeavoured to complete it by the admtion 
of tales already known, or new ones written bv themselves; that the date of its 
composition is not very ancient, and may with tolerable certainty be set down 
«bout the middle of the ninth cmtuiy of the Hegira, which woald make it 
about 400 years old. 
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• LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBUSHED ON THE CONTINENT. 
Fbom NovjnniEBy 1829> to Fsbruabt, 1830, incl<7biyx. 

THEOLOGY. 

130 Melancblhon't Werke, in einer tnf den allgeineinen Gebraoch beruhneten Ans- 

wahi. Hcraasgegeben nm Dr. Koethe. lu 6 Th^en. 8«o. Ltipmg» Its. 
S59 Roediger, Dr. A. de onnne et indole Arabtca tibromai V. T. htstorioomm. 

Iiiterp. libri duo. 4to. HaUe* Ss. DiUo» Scbreibpap. 10s. Iden, Schwebeipp, 

iSt. 
240 Bottiger, K. A. genannt von Reichmeifter, Getliaenane uud Golgotha, oder 

JesQS der Hohepreister. 8vo. Ltipsig, 7t. 
f41 Fleck, F. F. de regno divino Dber exegeticus, hittoricns, Quatoor ETangeliataniiD 

doctrinam complectens. er. 8vo. Lipna. 12s. 

242 Tittmanii, Dr. de Svnonjrois in Noto Tettaniento. Uh. I. 8vo. maj. Lqitu^ lOt. 

243 Hennebcrg, Dr. pbilologischer, historiBcher und kritischer Conimentar iibcr die 

ScbrKtra dea Neoeo Testaments. 1r Thl. gr. 8vo. OocAs. 12t. 6d. 

244 Kapp, Dr. iibar den Ursprung der Menscben und Yolkw, naeb der fifoaaisdieQ 

Genesis, gr. 8to. Niini6«r;g. 6s. 

245 Pdlicda, A. A. de ChristiansB ecclesin prirosB. Editio nova c. Dr. Bintr. Toia. L 

II. gr. 8to. Colon, 10s. 
146 Gnunbacb, K. Siana, der Wag au Gott Ein chmliichet BrbmuDgsboch. gr. Bro. 

Leiptig. 12s. 
247 Wiromer, G. A. Liturgie fiir die evangelische Kircbe. gr. 4to. Leipsig, 10s. 
■248 Antony, J. Archaologisch-liturgisches Lehrbuch des Giegoriauiscben Kircbeoge- 

s^^Dgs* ff* 4to. Munsler, iSs. 
«49 Hermes, Dr. Einleitung in die Christ-Katholi&che TbeoFo^e. 2r Thl. gr. 8to. 

Mibifter. lis. 
250 Theiner, Dr. J. A. et A. Tbeiner, die Einf iifarang der ercwangenen Ehebsigkelt 

bei den Cbiisdlchen Geisdieben und ibre Falgen. Eio B<Ntrag anr Kirdien- 

gescbicbte. 3 vol. 8t6. AUmbwrg, Ik 8ib 
451 CoUectio Selectm 6S. Ecclesie Patmm, &c Tom. XV.--XXIV. ftnk. Atfk 

eacb 9s. 

252 Choiz de Sermons de ieu M. Anuaud Delille, pasteur a Ntmes, pabli^ par J. 

Gardes. 2 vol. l2mo. Parts. 

253 Meditations Religieases en forme de Discours pour toutes les ^poqoes, circoa- 

stances, et situations de la vie doni&»tique et civile, traduites par MM. Mon- 
nard et Gence d*apr^ I'ouvrage allemand Stunden der AndadU, No. I. II. UI. 
IV. et souscription pour 12 Nos. pubfi^s cbaque semaine. 8vo. Ptnrts. 7$. 

254 J6r6nrie, par Dabler, 2dfc partle, contenant les Notes expficatives, tiistoriques, et 

critiques. 8to. Parh, 
«255 Oegger, Lettre i MM. de RotbscMId et d lears- e«-religioiRiaire8f asr la vnit 

Messie et la langoe de la Nature. 8vo. Parcr. 
856 • Quacini, Tb6orie du Jadaisnie, ampiiqa^ k la rcfarme dea Israelites d«toa»lfls 

pays de TEurope. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 
257 Neander, Memoires pour servir i Thistoire du Chrbtianisnie, trad, de rAUemand 

par A. Diacon. 8vo. Parts. 8s. 
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LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND ADMINISTRATION. 

f58 Jjocri, L^glslatioa Civile, Commerciale, et Crimiiielie de k France. Tom. XVIL 

et XVIIL 8vo. Parit. each Ss. 
f 59 Recueil de« Anciennes Loit Fnin9aise8, depuis Tin 420, joiqu'a ia Revolution de 

17B9, pu Isambert, Decmsy et Taillandier. Tom. XVIL XIX. S vol. 8T<y. 

Parti. 

260 Okey, Droit d'Aubaine de la Grande Bretagoe. If mo. Parit, 

261 Mahul, Tableau de la Constitution politique de la Monarcble Franfaife lelon b 

Charte. 8to. Parii, 13s. 
269 Sietie, K. F. F. Gruod-BegriffPreossischer Staatf-ond Rechts-Geschicfate. gr. 
8vo. Berlin. 178. 6d. 

263 8U<owbcck, Fr« H. ton, Brgiinzungen det aUgemeinen Landrechta f iir die Pren»- 

ffischen Staaten. 3 bde. gr. 8vo. 3te Aqsgabe. Iid}M%.^ 11. 10s» 

264 Fnrstenthal, J. A. L. Corpus Juris academicum systematke redactum. 2r Bd. 

gr. 8vo. BerUn, 10s. 

265 CoUectio Nova diss^Ftatiooum selectarum in Jus eoclesiasticum. ed. Dr. P. A. 

Grate. Vol. I. 8vo. maj. Maim, 65. 
966 Mullcr, A. Encjklopiidisches Handbocb des gesamroten in Deutschland geltenden 
Katholiscben una Protestantiscben Kirchenrecbts. Ir Bd. Eifitrt, 15^ 

267 Wildberg, Dr. Taschenbocb f iir geriihtlicbe Aerzte Behufs der Obductionen. 

l6mo. BerUn. 6s. 

268 Bayer, Fr. Betracbtungen iiber den Bid. gr. 8vo. Ifinberg. 7b. 

269 Fiscber, Dr. die Lcbre von der Rtchtigkeit der Civilurtheile. gr. 8vo. Prag. 10s. 
270 . Gaupp, Dr. das allgpmeiue Recbt im Verbaltnisse au der Sittenlebre. 8vo« SiuU^ 

gart. 8s. 
271 Wamkonig, Dr. Commentarii Juris romani privati. T. 2us. 8yo. maj. Bonn, 78.6<L 



MORALS, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

272 Say, J. B. Conrs coroplet d'JSconomie Politique pratiqoe. Tom. VL (et demier). 

8vo. PttHi. 9s. 

273 Rocb, Annuaire du Budget, ou Diciionnaira Annuel dcs depenses et des recettea 

de TEtat. 2 vol. 8vo. Parts, ll. 

274 Pecchio, liist^lre de r£coiM>mie politique en Italie, oo Abr6g6 critique des Eoo*- 

nomistes Italiens, trad, de Tltalien par G allots. 8vo. Ports. lOs. 

275 Code de Commerce Kspaenol, d^cr^t^, sanctionn^ et promuI|2u6 le 30 Mai, 18i9> 

trad, en Fran9ais sur rldition originale de Madrid. 8vo. Ports. lOs. Tbe same 
In Spanisb. 8yo. Ports. 

276 L. de Jussieu, (Euvres posthunies de Simon de Nantaa, ooviage anqoel I'Acad. 

Fran, a decern^ un pnx eitraordinaire. t2mo. Parii, 2s. 

277 Bouilly,PortefeuilIedelaJeunes9e. Tom. III. & VIII. 18mo. Paris, eacb2s.6d. 

278 Herbart, Prof. J. Fr. altgeraeine Metapbysik, nebst den Anf angen der pbiloso* 

pbischen Naturiehre. 2e systematisciies tbeil. gr. 8vo. Kanigtberg. IL 

279 Krus, Prof. W. Fr. allgemeines Handworterbucb der pbilosopbiscben Wisseo- 

scuaften. 4 bde. gr. 8vo. Leipug. 21. 10s. 

280 Duncker, J. F. L. Stand puncte fiir die Philosopbie ond Critik der Ordnnng nnd 

Gesetsgebung zur Sicbierstelluugdes unabanderlicben grundgesetzes aller Staats- 
Vereine. 8vo. BerUn. 6$. 

281 Salat, Dr. WablverwandKbaft zwiscben dem so genannten Supematuralisten und 

Naturpbilosophen. gr. 8vo. Ijmdthut. lis. 

282 JEVanscini, Stcfano, Statistik der Scbweiz. Bearbeitet von G. Hagnauer. gr. 8vo. 

Aarau. 9s. 

283 Graser, Dr. der durcb Gesicht-und Touspracbe det Mensohbeit wiedergfgebw 

Taubsturome. Mit steindrucktafeln. gr. 8vo. Bayreutk. Ids. 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 

f$4 Wfomki, MaduDct a Vapcor— Aper9« de lev 6tec actvel^icc. 4to. Pmm. 5s. 
t85 BuUjr de Bferfiem, BetuB^ coo^plet de M6l6onJogie, &c (S9e Cv. dePEacj. 

Port) S ToL P«Hfc St. 6d. 
f86 GnwDsim, J. G. sue Mithft— tik aDd Naterkniide, IrBd. ; aodi m. d.F. nr 

phjiucliea Kritulloooiiue and geonetrbcbeB Combinatiomhrhre. Ir Hft. nit 

Kopfem. gr»8vo. Stttim. 5t. 
flB7 OluB, Dr. M. Lebrboch dcr bobern Aosl/ias. Ir tU. 8vo. BcHm. 10s. 
S88 Lowig* C. das Brooi ond setne cbemtscben Verfaaltnisae. gr. 8to. HaddBbetg. bu 
f89 8cbab(iirtb,Dr.E.L.LebitychdcstbeoreiiacbenCheiHe. 4CeAasg. Bn». BiH.lL 
f90 TroansdorC Dr. die Gmndsatxe der Cbeioie. gr. 8vo. £r/itrt. lis. 
f9l Maocke. Dr. Handbocfa der Natarldve, Ir ThL wddMr die Experawatalpbjaik 

enthalt. in t AbChL mil 6 Kopfem. gr. 8to. BadtSbetg. U. Is. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

f9t Detooartils, Flore pittoresqae et m^icale des Antilles* lere et tde Lirraisons 

Sappl^entaircs. 8?o. raru, eacb4i. 
f95 F. CuTier, Hist. Nat. des Maromiferes. LiTsn. 1X1. fig, color, foBo. Ports. 15s. 
}^ Goerin, Iconograpbie do B^goe AnimaJ. Livraisoos IV. et V. 8ro. Faru. 6s, 

caiar. 15s. ; 4to. lOs. odor. SQs. 
i95 Blnn, Ffera Jans et Insolamm adjaoentiain. Fasclc. XV. XVIIL fofio. Bntr . 

eacfa» pkam, 14s. ; color, 18s. 
f96 Doperrey, Vojage aotoar du Bloode. Zoologie. liv. XIH. XIV. 4to« Ports. 

eacblfs. 
t9T Dubaoier, Traits des Arbres fmitiers, noDTeHe ^tion, par Poiteao et Torpin. 

Li?raisoDs LVIl. LVIII. Ports, folio, fig. color, each dOs. 
f98 Lesson, Hist<4re Naturdle des Bfamrolfi^res et des Oiseaox d^conrerts depais 

1788 JQtqu'i nos kmrs. Hist. Nat. des Oiseaax. 8vo. Foru. 5s. 
f99 Histoire Natorelle des Oiseaus Mooches. Lirsns. X. XL gr. in 8to. 

Poris. each 5s. 
900 Sageret, PoAologi^Physiologique, oo Trait^ da perfectionnenicnt de la frac6iica- 

non, &c. 8ro. Forio, IDs. 
301 Corote Dejean, Sp^e s g^ti^ral des Coleopt^res de sa collection. Tom. IV. 8ro. 

Pons. 98. ^ ^^ 

SOe et Boisdoval, loonographie et Hist. Nat. derCoIeopteres d*£a- 

rope. Uvraisons III. IV. 8to. Ports, each 68. 
903 Voyage de Homboldt et Bonpland» Revision des Gramio^ pub. daiu les Koo, 

Gen. et Spie. FUoit. p)ur Kontb. livraisons X. XL folio. Parts, each tl. 8s. 

304 Werner. Atlas des Otscaosd'Europe. Livraisons XVI.— -X VIII. 8vo. Poris. each, 

11^, 3s. cobr. 6s. 

305 Bosc et Desmarest, Manael de rHistoire Natorelle des Crustao^. f vol. 18no. 

Paris: 68. 

306 Deshayes, Description des Coqailles fossiles des Environs de Paris. Livrsn XIH. 

4to. Farit, each 58. (To be completed in thirty-sis numbersJ^ 
30r Redoat^, Cboiz des plos belles fleurs prises dans differentes parties da regne v£- 

g^UL livraison XVIL XVIIL 4to. Faris, cfach ISs. 
306 Lac^p^e, les Ages de la Nature, oa Histoire de I'Espeoe Hamaine. f vol. 8ra 

Ports. 128. 

309 Dnponchel, Hist. Nat. des L^idopteres de France— Nocturnes. Tom. IV. fdc 

partie, Livraisons XIV.— XA^I. Svo. Far'u. each Ss. 

310 Bhrenberg, Dr. C. G. Symbols^ physics, sea Icones et Descriptiones corponim 

nataralioro novoraro aut minus cognitorum. Pars Zoologica I. fol. mit 10 col. 
Kapf. Berlin. 31. 

311 Miltis, Fr. v. Haodbuch der botanischen Literatur fiir Botaniker; fifit einer 

Vorrede von Dr. L. ReichenbaCh. k;r. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 
31t Faber, Fr. Naturgeschichte der fische Islands. 4to FroiOcf tlrt. 8s. FWtn pop. Its. 
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313 Rapp, W. liber die Poljpeo in AUgeiDeinen and die Actinlen insbeionden;. 

Mit 3 color. Kopf. gr. 4to* Wmmar, lOt. 

314 Wilbrand.Dr.HandbuchderNatorgeMhichte des Thierreichs. nebst einerTabclle. 

gr. 8vo. Oia$en, li^t. 6d. 

315 Treitschke, Fr. die Schmetterlinge too Europe. 7r bd. gr. 8vo. Leipsig. Tn. €d» 

316 Lichtenstein, Dr. Dantellung neoer oder wenig bekannter Siugthiere in Abbii- 

duiigen und Bescbreibungen nach den Originalen des 2^1ogischen Mnsenms 
der Uni?er8itfit xu Berlin. 3r HfL fo. mit 6 color. Taf. Berlin, 98. 

317 link, Dr. und Fr. Otto, Abbildungen neoer und settener GewiichBe des Konlgl. 

botaniscben Gartens zu Berlin. Ir bd. 4 bft. 4to. roit 6 color, kupf. Berlin. Sb, 

318 Meigen, J. W. EurofMusche Schmetterlinge. Sr bd. 1 bft, 4to. nut 10 Kupfru, 

Aachen* Schwarz. 7s. color, ll. 78. 



MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

319 Cloquet, Jules, Anatomic de THomme. Livraison XLVII. folio. Parts. 9s» 

320 Manuel d'Anatoroie descriptive du Corps Hamain. Livraison XLIII. 

4to. Parit, 4s. ; color. 7$. 

321 Cruveilhier, Cours d'Etudes Anatomiqo(». Premiere partie, Anatomie descrip- 
tive. Tom. I. 8vo. Parit, 

Stt Broussais (Casimir) Atlas historique et bibliographique dela M^edne; compos4 
de tablcaui, &c. folio. Porif. I3s« 

3S3 BJnl, de la Destruction m^canique de la Piene dans la Vessle, &c 8to« 
Porti. 3s. 

324 Breschet, Rechercbes Anatoroiques, &c. sur le Systdme Veineux, &c. liv. VII. 

folio. Porii. 10s. 

325 Baron Larrej, Clinique Chimrgicale, ezetc6e particulidfement dans les can^ el 

les h6piUux militaires drpuis 1792 jusqu'en 1829. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, ll. 4s. 

326 Meckel, Traits g^n^ral d'Aiiatomie compar6e, trad, de rAlleraand par Reealer ei 

Sanson. Tom. IV. iSre partie.' 8vo. Paris. 

327 lalleroand, Recliercbes Ainatoroico-patbologiques sar TEncephale et ses depoK 

dances. Lettre V. et dernier 8vo. Paris. 

328 BandelocQue, Traits de la P^ritonite Puerp^rale. 8vo. Porii. 6s. 6d. 

329 Boisseau, Nosograpbie Organique. Tom. IV. (et dernier). 8vo. Paris. 8s. 6d. — ^ 

The four vols complete, 1 1. 14s. 

330 Morel de Rubempr^, Trait6 de M^ecine Legale relatif a la g^n^ration, &c^ 8vo» 

Portf. 68. 6d. 

331 Brachet, Rechercbes esper. sur les Fonctions do Sjst. nerveux ganglionaire. 8vo. 

Parts. 

332 Pastes de la Pharmade Franfaise, Expose des travanx scientlfiquet public de« 

puis 40 ann^s par les pharmaciens Fran9ais. 8vo. Paris. 48. 

333 Krejsig, Dr. Fr. L. de TUsage des Eaux Min^rales de Cvrbbad, Embs, Biarien-. 

bad, Eger, Pjrrmont, et Span. 12mo. Leiptig, 7s. 6d« 

334 Sprengd, Prof. C. Uteratura Medica externa reccntior. 8vo. maj. JJpsisB* 88. 

335 mumann. Dr. Handbuch der medicinischen Klinik. Irbd. gr. 8vo. Barlmm 

11. 2s. 6d. 

336 Ricbter, Ht. ausfuhrlicbe Arsneiroettellehrr. 4r Bd. gr. 8vo. BerUn, lOs* 

337 Kolb, Dr. Bromatologie, oder Uebersicht der bekanntesten Nahrungcmittel dei 

Bewohner der verschiedenen Weltheile. 2rThl. gr. 8vo. CobUtn, 12s. 

338 Scbwerdt, Dr^ die Oauroennabt Eine Darstellung alter ibrer Methodeu und der 

dabei gebraiicblicben bis jetxt bekannten Instrumente. Mit 4 Kpfm. gr. 4to» 
Berlin, 6s. 

339 Dxondi, Dr. C. H. Pathologiss inflammationis svstematum corporis humani sdc-^ 

cincta adombratjo. 8vo. Halle, 4s, 

340 Balian, Dr. Beitrage ra einef eenauem Kenntnist der allgf meinen Knocfaefter- 

weidiung der Fraoen. Mit 1 Tilbogr. Talel. 8vo. B01111. 48. 6d, 

343 Bahrens, Dr. die Hamlehre des H^pokrates. gr. 8vo. EOerfeld. 178. 6d. 

344 Cams, Dr. Analekten xur Naturwissenscbaft und Hetlkunde. gr. 8vo* Drtsdm^ 

7s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

545 AJmanach perpetud d«s Goormuidfl, conteoant k Code Goannand, &c. tSno* 

Pom. 
346 Dictionnmire Technolo^qae. Tom. XVL 8to. Pluncbes. Cabien i6 et 97. 4to. 

Poni. Its. 6d. 
S47 Banm de Jomini, Introdacticm i^ rEtnde des grands combinaisons de la Strat^gie 

et de la Tatitique. 8vo. Poru. 3s. 6d. 

348 Paixhans, Force et Faiblesse Militaire de la France, gr. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

349 Tardlf, TAbetlle Encydop^diqtie, oa Aper^u raisonm de tootcs les coMioissances 

banaiiiea, enricbi d*iui tableau des sciences et des arts. 8vo. Parts. 

350 Annuaire da Bureau des Longitudes pour 1830. iSino. Is. 6d. 

^1 Connoissance des Terns ou des Mouveniens cdestes pour 183S. 8to. Paris. 8s. 
35S BiaDchini, CaTaliere de Beroaldo, Abhaudlung iiber die Feuer-und Saiteiigewahie. 
3 Bde, mit Kpfrn. gr. 4to. Wien. f\. 5s. 

353 Jabrbiicber, des Kaisenich Konielicben poljrtechnischen Institutes in Wicn» Von 

J. J. Preehtl. 14r Bd. mit 8 Kopfern. gr. 8vo. WUn, 15s. 

354 Saalscbuts, Dr. J. L. Gescbicbte und Wiirdigune der Musik bei den HebfiiecD» 

nebst einem Anbange iiber die Hebriiische Orgel. Mit 1 Steindruck. 8vo. 
BerUn. 5s. 

355 Gudme, A. C. Handbocb der tbeoretischen und praktiscben Wasserbankuust 

3r Bd. Mit S4 Kupfem. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 11. 3s. 

FINE ARTS. 

356 Maxois, Ruines de PompeV, continue par Gau. Livnuson XXVII. XXVUL 

folio. Paris. t7s. 
557 P*** de Montabert, Troit^ complet de la Peinture. 9 vol. 8to. et adas 4ta de 
114 planches. Porti. 61. 6t. 

358 Fetis, la Musiqae mise k la port6e de tout le moude, espos6 succinct de tout ce 

2ui est n6cessaire pour juger de cet art, et pour en purler sans Tavoir 6tadi6. 
fo. Paris. 10s. 

359 Mionoet, Description des M^dailles Antiques Grecques et Komaines. Supplement, 

Tom. IV. 8?o. Paris. 2s. 

360 Ingliirami, Galleria Onierica, o Raccolta di Monumeoti Antichi, per serrir alio 

studio dell' Iliade e delPOdissea. Tom. IL Disp. 1—7. 4to. Fvraae. 

361 Baltard, Arcbitectonographie des Prisons, ou Parallele des divers sjstenies de dis- 

tribution dont les prisons sont susceptibles, &c. ai»c 40 pUmdm. folio. Faric 
S6t Reveil, Mot^ de Peinture et de Sculpture, avec tezte Anglais-Fran^ais. litisns 
LV. a LXX. Itroo. Paris, eacb Is. 6d. 

363 IsographiedesHoramesc^ebres. Livraisons XXIV. d XXVlIl. 4to. each 6s. 6d. 

364 Quatremere de Quincy, Hbtoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages des plus c^ldbres 

Arcbitectes du Xle siecle jiisqu'S la fin du XVJfle. 2 voL gr. 8vo. awe 47 
pianches. Paris. 21. 

365 Raoul-Rocbette et Boocbet, PoropeV : Choix d'Edifices iu6dit8. lere partie. 

Maison du po^te tragique. liv. IIL folio. Parts, f I. 

366 Sauvao, le Rhone, Descript. hist, et pittoresque de son Cours, depois sa source 

jusqu'i la mer. Liv. II. — VII. 4to. Paris, each 

367 Corate de Laborde, les Monumens de la France. liv. XXXI. folio. Paris, t4s. 

368 Monumens Pun^raires choisis dans les Ciraeiieres de Paris, &c. Livrsns I. et IL 

(to be completed in It livraisons). folio. Paris, eacb 4$. 6d. 

369 Chapuy, Cath^drates Fran^aises. Liv. XVIIL folio. PtHs. 8s. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

3T0 Bignon, Histoire de France, depuis le 18 Bromaire (Nov. 1799), jusqn'i^ la ptii 
de Tilsit (Juillet, 1807). Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Paris, ll. Is. 
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571 BtofdUHUrtoimdeiFr«iKB»d«(H«ef»]^&l*8ndi^d«tni^ Tom« 

III. et IV. . 8to, Paris, 10s» 
372 O^pefigae, Histoire de Fbilippe-Aiiguste. Tom. IILetlV. 8to. Poru. I8s<— 

The work compleley 4 voU. ll. 16s. 

375 M^moires compleu et autbentiqaet do Due de Sahit Simon. Tom. XV.— 'XVIII. 

8yo. Paris, each 9§. 

574 Annuoire Historiquc Unfyersel poor 18S8« Par C S. Lesor. (XI. volume). 8vo. 

Paris. 15^ 

575 C6r6monies des Gages de Bataille, selon les Coiistitatioiis da bon Boi Philippe de 

France, en il figures, &c. ; publi^es d'apr^ le MS. de la Bibliotb^ue da BaLr 
Bvo. Paris. 37s. 

376 £pb6m6rides Universelies. Tom. V. VI. Mai ; Join. 8to. Paris, eacb 10s. ' 

377 M^moires de R. lievasseur (de la Saitbe), ex-conventionnel. 3 vol. 8vo. Paris, ll. 

378 G^n^ral Gerard, Qoelqoes X)ocomens sur la Bataille de Waterloo. 8vo. Paris. 

S8.6d. 

379 Art de Verifier lea dates, depub 1770 jasqii*a nos jours. 3m€ paitie. Tom. VIII. 

8vo. Paris. 9s. 

380 Heeren, de la Politique et da Commerce des peoples de Tautiquit^, trad, de 

rAll^nand par Suckau. Tom. I. 8vo. Paris. 98. 

381 Scbnitxier, Essai d'une Statistique g^n^rale de TEmpire de Rossie. 8vo. Stras- 

382 M^rooires de Madame de la Valliere. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris* 20s. 

585 Freycioet, Voyage aotoor do Moode, Relation histonqoe. LivraJsoBS XV. XVL 
4to. Paris, eacb 12s. 

584 Voyage ^pisodiqoe et anacdotiqoe daaa les AJpes. 8vo. Paris, 6s. 

585 Biograpbie Universelle et Portative des CoBtemporains. 2me partie. Livraisoos 

XXXI.~XXXJV. 8vo. Paris, eacb 2s. 6d. 

586 Portia d'Urban et Mielle, Hist, g^n^rale de Portugal. Tom. VIL VIIL IX. 8vo. 

Paris, eacb 12s. 

587 Walckenaer, Histoire g6n6rale des Voya^s. Tom. XVIL 8vo. Ports. 9s. 

388 Montlosier, M6moires sor la Bivolutioa Fraii9aise, le CoDSulat, TEmpire, la Res- 
tauration, &c. Tom. I. et II. 8vo. Paris, ll. 

589 Toobtte et Riva, Histoire de la barbarie, et des lois do Moyen Age« 5 vol. 8vo. 

Paris. 

590 Cbroniqoes Pittoresqoes et Critiooes de I'CEil de Bmuf, &c., sous Loois XrV.,ia 

R4gence, Louis XV., et Loois XVI. 2 vol. 8vo. IL 

591 M^moires de Gabrielle d'Estr^es. Vol. III. et IV. 8vo. Ports. IL 

592 Dapr6s de St Maure, Petersbourg, Moocoo, et les E^vinces. Suite de I'Ermite 

en Russie. 5 vol. 8vo« Paris, 15s. 
595 Qoatns Mois dans les Pays-Bas, publics par M. Lepeintre. Tom. IIL 8vo. P^, 

594 Compagnoni, Storia dell' Iropero Ottomanu. Tom. I. — IV. 8vo. Lkxmto, 

595 Biografia Uaiversale^ Antica e Modema. Tom. LU. 8vo. Fraesia. 

596 Dandolo, La SviaaeiA consklciata nelle sue vu^iessi pittocidie» neUa sloria, neUe 

leggi* o ne* costumi. Tom. I. et IL 18mo. Mihno, 

597 G6n^ral Groucby, Fragmnu! lustoriqoes lelatifr ii la Campagne de 1815, et & la 

Bataille de Waterloo. 8vo. Paris, Is. 6d. 

598 Gauttier d'Arc, Histoire des Conqu6tes des Normands en Italic, en Sicile, et en 

Gr^e. 1^ 6poque, 1016 — 1085. 8vo. avec atlas 4to. Poni. 16s. 

599 Comte deCustine.M^moiieset Voyages, ou Lettres ficfites i diverses 6poqaes 

pendant des courses en Suisse, en Calabre, en Augleterre, et en Ecosse. 2 vol. 
8vo. Porii. 

400 Duperrey, Voyage autour du Monde. Relation Historique. Livraison III. 4to. 

Paris, 

401 M^moires de M. de Bourrienne sor Napol6on, &c Tom. IX. X. (et dernier). 

8vo. Paris, ll. — ^The work complete in 10 vols, price 51. 

402 Planat, Histoire de la lUg^neration de I'Egypte ; lettres Rentes da Kaire & M. le 

Corote A. Laborde. 8vo. Paris, 10s. 
405 Vrrsse de Villiers, Itineraire descriptif de la France. Tom. XV. Region do Sud, 

Route de Paris a Toulouse, Ire partie. 8vo, Parti* 5s. 6d. 
404 Memorial de Sir Hudson Lowe, relatif a la Captivity d« NapolBoii i S«Dte H6- 

Idne. 8vo. Parti. 10s. ' 
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406 RiCMd, IVhiMa d« r^gyptti^ dc k NaMe, cCdct Bmx ui€OU f< b i m > ob Itio6f«ie 
k Tasage dct Vojagenn qui visttent cet oontf^et. Sro. P«Hi. 10k 6d. 

406 Rouficr, Bflren d« la Bergcne, Hist, dc TAgficiiltim andenne dct Grec9» dqm 

HoiD^ jiuqo'i Tb^ocrite, &c. ; tuiri de w fl eii o p a ct propositiora pt^tiqnes 
Mr Ic aoct 4t la Ordce, &c., d'aprdt k trait6 d'Adrianople. 8to. Pm. 8a. 

407 (EuTKs oouiplitefl rfe Paal Loab Cooricr, pr6c6dte d'lni Easai sor sa i^ eC aea 

foita par A. Carrol. 4 vol. 8vo. Partf. 
406 Felix de Beaujour, Vojage Militatre dans I'Empire OUoman. Vol IL 8vo. avcc 
atlaa in folio de 5 cartes. 

409 Laoode Laborde et linant, ToyaM de PArabie P^tr^ livrMaon L fofio. fig. 

Parif. (to be conpleted in 10 ifv. and 1 vol. 8vo.) cacb f7t. 

410 Banm de Croatard, M^aioircs militaires et liiitoriqiiea poor serrir i, Pbistoire de 

la goene, depuis 179t jaaqa*en 18l5« induaifement. Toai. V. et YI. 8to. 
Parit. ll. 

411 M ^nairet de r£xtote«r des Haato-covrea, poor serrir k Tbistoire de Paris pen- 

dant le rigae de la terreor, publics par M. A. Or4goire. 8to. Porw. lOt. 
418 Ledebor, L. Kritiscbe Beleocfatang einiger Ponkte in den Feldciigen Karis dcr 

Oroasen gegen die Sacbsen and Sbiven. 8to. BtrUsu 5s. 
415 Nicander, K. A. Ranen. aos dem Scbwedisebeo, vou 6. Cbr. Fr. Mohuilie. Sto^ 

St^mgmrdi, fs. 6d. 

414 Vogelin, S. das alte Ziirich bistoriscb-topograpbisch dargestelit. Bllt f Kapfcrn. 

sr. 8vo. rtbM. 9s. 

415 Huber» Dr. V. A. Geschichte des Cid Roj Dias Canpeador tob BiYait, nacb den 

Quellen bearbeitet 8vo. Bremen. 78. 6d. 

416 Schreiber, Dr. H. Urkundenboch der Stadt Ffribnig im Breisgan. 3r Bd» Bfit 5 

Litbographiea. gr. 8vo. VnSbmrg, Its. 6d. 

417 Wacbsroatb, Prof. W. UelleniKbe Alterthooskanda. 8r TbI. Iste AbtbeiJow. 

gr. 6to. lUdU, 10s. 

418 Mannert, K. fiinleitong in die Oeograpbie der Alten, ond Darstellong ihrer Terza- 

fflidien Svsteme. Mit S Karten. gr. 8n>. LiUfsig* Ss. 

419 MliDorial da Colonel OostafiMoa, ancien Roi de SoMe, Avec (iMiinHle. 8to. 

Lsip iy . 5s. 

480 Ascbbacn, J. Oescfalcble der Ommi^'aden in Spanien, nebat etner DantelKing dts 

Entstehens dcr Spaniacben christncben Reicbe. Ir. TbI. gr. 8to. PWmdb. 9s. 

481 Karcher, K. Handbocb der altrn classischen Oeompbfe. gr. 8to. Hdi^ 7s. 6d. 

488 Mohnike, Dr. Napoleon. Sdmrnen aos dem Norden nnd Siiden. gr. 8to. Stnl- 

mmi, 8s. 6d. 

483 Hinenuum, R. D. Stiadteweaen des Mittelaltars. 4r TbL Bargerleben. gr. Sro. 

Bmm. 7s. 6d. 

484 Pcokescb, A. voo, Erimnrangen aos Aegjpten ond Klein-aaiefu 8 Bde. 8to. 

Wmu 17s. 

485 LuMriaolle, Dr. von, Orandsoge der Geschicbte des Deotadien Stiidlewesens mit 

besooderer Roeksicbt anf die Preossischen Slaaten. gr. 8to. Berfifi. 4s. 6d. 

486 Pfister, E. Geschichtlicbe Darstellong der Staatsverlassunff der Grossheraogthoms. 

Baden and det Verwaltoog desaelben. Ir thL BTit i BUdniss. gr. Sro. Zm^ 
birg» 10s. 

POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 

487 Thatre de M. Scribe. Tom. VIII. 8n>. Port*. 10s. 

i88 Saint-Blaurice, Rome, Londres et Paris, Scenes conteroporains. 8vo. Parit. 8s. 

489 L'Ottiroo, Comento della Divina Commedia ; Teste inedito di un Contemporaneo 

di Dante, citato dagU Accad. della Crasca, &c. 3 vol. Sto. Fkmm. 81. 81s. 6d. 
430 PoeMCs G^n^oises. 5 vol. 38mo. Pam, 9s. 
481 Suite do Repertoire da Tb6fttre de Madame. livraison XXI.— XXIV. 18mo. 

Pofif. each Is. 6d. 
438 Le More de Venise, Othello; tmgedie trad, de Shakspeaie en vers Fran^ais par le- 

Comte A. de Vignv. 8vo. Parit, 68. 
435 Leclereq, Nouveaux Proverbes dnunatiqties. Svo. Pari*. lOs. 
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434 SHakspare*s Vorsoliulc/ bcrausgegeben von L. Tieck. 2r Bd. gr. 8vo. Leipsig, 

Ifs. 6d. 

435 Weissenthurn, Johanna von, neaeste Scbauspiel. 13r bd. 8vo. Wien, 7s. 6d. 

436 Wdssenbarg, der altere, Gesiaia, die Teofelsbraut. Melodrama, in 3 Periaden. 

8vo. IMtuAerg, 3s. 

437 Almanach fur's Aachner Stadt-Theater aaf das Jdhr 1829« Mit 4 Abbildungen. 

t6mo» Aadien, 7s, 6d. 

438 Calderon de la Barca, Don Pedro, Schauspiele; Uebersetxt von J.IX Griet. 7r Bd. ' 

gr. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 6d. 

439 Grabbe, die Hobenstuuffen. Bin Cyclus von Tragodieu. Ir Bd. Kaiser Fr. Bar- 

barossa. Eine Traeodie in £» Acten. 8vo. Frav^urt, 7s. 

440 Inimemiaun, K. derlm Irrgarten der Metrik umsertaumelndc Cavalier. Eine litc- 

rarische Tragodie. gr. 8vo. Homburg, Is. 6d. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

441 Gregoire, Rantsan, ou la Monomanie, Chromqae Danoiae. 4 voL ISmo. Par. 15s. 
44f Dbocoart, RaifDond de Tripoli. 5 vol. ISmo. Paris, 11. f s. 6d. 

443 Hoffmann, Contet Fantastiqoes* trad, de TAUeinand par Loeve-Veimars, pr^c^^s 

d'une notice snr HofTroann par Sir Walter Scott. 4 vol. 18mo. Paru, 10s. 

444 Mad. de Montolieu, Sophie d'AJwin, &c. noovelles. Koio. 38. 

445 Baron de Bilderbeck, le Petit Bossu, Chronique da XVIIIe siecle. 4 voL 12mo. 

Paris, 18s. 

446 Ricard, le Marchand de Coco, Roman d«s Mceurs. 5 vol. Ifmo. II. 

447 Mortonval, Maurice Piefrot, Episode de 1793. 5 vol. Ifmo. ll. Is. 

448 Grossi, Quattro Novelle, narrate da un Maestro di Scuola. 18mo. Lnwmo. 

449 Mme Louise Maignaud, la Fille Mere. 4. vol. 12mo. Paris, 158. 

450 Falco della Rape, roroanzo itorioo deir autore de Schilla Odoleta. 2 vol. 18mo. 

MUano, 

451 Veit Weber, Traditions du Teius pass^ : Adolf de Dachsbourg, trad, de rallemaad. 

5 voU Itmo. Paris, ll. 

452 Barbe Grabowska, par Mad. la Comtesse ***. 3 vol. iSmo. Paris, 

453 Comte G. de Pons, Clotilde^ Esqulsses de 1822. 2 vol. 12bo. 88. 

454 Moke, Philippine de Flandres, ou les Prisonoiers du Loovre, roman -historique 

Beige. 4 vol. 12mo. Parti. 
455.Dulresie, le Bonrreso. 4 vol. 12mo. Ports. 16s. 

456 Petjts Romans Ailemands, trad, par Mme £. Voiart. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. 16s. 

457 Henry, Robert Emmet, ou ilrJande en 1803b 8vo. Paris. 

458 Bobemus, der Verwicstne, Eine Erahlung aus Bohmens anrabtgen ZeHen des 

30 jiihriflen Krieges. 3.Bde. 12mo. Le^ut^. ll. 
469 Laun, Fr. Auswaiulemng, Scfaicksale uud Heimkehr. 2 Thk. 8vo. htipng* ,8s. 

460 die dritte liebe. 2 thie. .8vo. Ltftps^.. 58. . . . 

461 Bertrant, G. der roordlnstigc Glacco und der edle Rauberbauptniann Ruperto. 

Eine Riiabergeschichte aus den Gebirgen Spaniens. 2 Bde. 8vo. Nordhaus. lOs. 

462 Gersdorf, W. von, die Armenierin, oder der Scbiffbruch ander Kuste Irlands. 

2 ThIe. 8vo. Braunschweig, 10s. 

463 Bechstein, L. die Weissergung der libussa. Genwlde aus dem 9ten Jabrbundert. 

2 Tble. gr. l2roo. StuttganU. 15s. 
463 Bilderbeck, Freiberr von, Seyn und Schein, ein Sittengemalde jetager ' Zeit. 
4 Bde. l2mo. Aachen, 11. 28. 6d. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

465 Irroischer, Dr. diplomatische Beschreibnng der Manuscripte, welcbe sich in der 
Koniglichen Universitats Bibliothek zii Erlangeu befindeii. Ir bd. 8vo. £r- 
langen. lOs. 

436 PbiletflB Coi, Hermesianactis, Colophonii, atque Phanodis Reliquiae ; ed. N. Ba- 
chius. 8vo. roaj. Halle. 7s. 6d. 
VOL. V. NO. X. 3 B 
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A^ Corpus Scriptorain Hiatoria BjnntiiHB, ed. NIebohr. Q^m^m SynceUut. ed. G. 

Dtndorf. vol. I- gr. 8vo. fioim. Dnikpp. 178. 6d.— Schreibpp. iL i%, 6d.-^ 

VcWnpp. a 7f. 6<i. 
468 h^vm Orationet (^w •openunt omnei^et deperditamm fi^«\giiieDtm. £d. Dr. 

lortich. Svo. nMJ. Lei^ig, lOt. 
4d9 Eofcbii EmeteiM qus superfODt opoioiU Grsca, Ed. Dr. Aognsd. 8to. bu. 

£W«/d. 4s. 

470 PUiUrcbi Vft^. car. G. Scbofer. Vol IV. V. lSi»o. dm;. Iqp. charta udL 19l 

471 Vaiiion, Diaonario UniTersale dclla Lingua Italiana. iSlatrib. XIV. — XVl. 8to. 

lironw. 
47f Bibtiotbeca Classica Latina, cdente l>iiiaire. LiTtaison XLVL Pliuii UubL 
Natnralis, torn. VI. — Horatius, torn. I. t toI. Svo. Paiit. 

473 Peignot. Catalogue d'une partie dea livres , compofant rancieime bi^>Ii9tbe<|ue des 

Docs des Bourgogne de la demti^ race. 8to. Farii. 5s. iA, 

474 Dubois, Dictioiiiiaire das DictioiiiiairM, poor apprendre plus facUenent ct pov 

refenir plus promptement Tortbograpbe et le Fraucais. sr. Bro. P«rts. lOa. 

475 Mabire, Dictiomiaira de M a i iaies, oo Uboix de Maxiiaes, Fens^ca, SeDtenoes* &c 

8vo. Park 8s. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

476 (Earres de P. E. Lemontey. BMtion ftvtie et rirep«f4e par I'aBteur. Ton. IlL 

IV. e< V. 8n>. Pmriu S7s.— Tbe work oompieCe io 5 ifoIs. price ti. 5s. 

477 AttI deU' Accademia deUa Crosca« Tom. II. e IlL 4to. Vhram, 

478 Album BrHanViique, on Chbix de Morceaux traddts des recuens aimaels de la 

Grande BrMagiie. Ormid»\tgi^, pet.in8T0. Bnk 

479 Afaiiaaadi do Commerce de Paris, des departemens de la fWnce, et d^ prind- 

pi^ Tillesdu roohd^, poor 1890. gr. in 8to. Piani, 16s. 
400 Fhjiiologie du Manage, ou MMitafions tde pbilosopbie 6clectique sor le boobenr 

et la malbenr conjugal, f vol. Bvo. P«^. 16s. 
491 Von Weber, HitttemMene Schriften. Srbd. Bvo. Drvsdsn. 6*, * ■' 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

4at Hbhy, A. Dsjemacfaid, Feridnn, Gostasp, Zoioaatcr. £me KritiscMiialoriBebe 

UnteriMthvng iiber die baklen ertten Capital dd Vandidad. 8^ Bmmt^r.^ 
489 Phluiami, Dr. Fr. El cm—tor lehre dar Syrisciwn Spracbe. 8v». Barim. lOa. 
484 Gefahrte, der vertrmite, d«s Fitawen In Sch laflertlg tw Oeten ra deu ymk Ate 

Manssor Abdalamlik Ben Mobamroad. D'beractst von G. FliseL Nebat ainea 

Vorworte vpn Hammer, gr. 4tt>. l a i jw^ * tl. 5s. 
464 VeDdUad 8ad4, FwidealivMa M Zoroaalei^ piiUi4 ^Faprte la 118. Zend, pa^ 

Bumool Livraison III. lbtto« Paris. I6s. . :r 



ERRATUM. 
Iti page 479 of tbis No. fine f , fift before nentioAed, read bemdWiiientioited. 
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FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



A. 

Aboukib, Bonaparte** false aocoant of the 
battle of, 16. 

A0(a^a«, import of, 589. 

AekiUes Tatiui, notice of, 131, 132 — cha- 
racter of hit romance of " Tiie Lores of 
Lendppe and Clitophon,'' 131. 

Adukery, hpw punished by the ancient 
Greeks, 118. 

il^ieu^re, state of, in Spain, 74. 7&-^ 
condition of the agricniturists, 76 — im- 
proveroents made in agriculture, and 
ndticea of societies for Uiem, 77, 78 — 
state of, in the Netherlands, 374— 
table of the capital employed therein, 
375 — and of the annosil produce, 376 
-^>b8ervations on it, 377, 378— accoant 
of the agricultural colonies for mainte- 
nance of the poor, 401. 403. 

Ahahah Mountain, description of, tOS, 
903. 

Alba, obserrationa on the foundation of, 
Sll,219. 

Aleabala tax, 'm Spain, account of, 90. 

Akiphro^4 Letters, cfaaiacter of» 1S5. 

Akxandriat anecdote of the scheiiff of, 16, 
17 — this city not given up to pilUge by 
Bonaparte, 15. 

iticxMU* emperor of Comtantiiiopie, his re- 
ception of the crusaders, 637. 639. 

Al&ed Powen, the treaty of, at London, 
respecting Greece, f 87 ^ negotUtious 
wbidi preceded it, 288. 99t— result of 
their treaty, 29t. 294— extract from 
their protocol, 394, 295 — review of their 
diplomatic conduct towards the Greeks, 
995.310. 

AwMdeui, Duke of Savoy, notice of, 715. 

Analytical Sdences, little attention given 
to the culture of, in England, 252 — 
laudable efforts of the Astronomical 
Society, 252, 953. 



AngUsea (Marquis of), epigram on (he leg 
St, interred at Waterloo, 224. 

AtUtdiluvian animals in Brasil, notice of 
the discovery of, 459. 463. and lute, 

Antoniiu Diogenes, the inventor of imagi- 
nary travels, 124-<»notice of. his " Si- 
credible Thing&seen beyond Thule,*' ib* 

Antwerp, flourishing trade of, 389. 

ApoUo, fountain of, described, 204, 205. 

Aramda (Count de), character of, 549, 550k 

Arktenete^s " Erotic LeUers,^ character 
of, 125. 

Aruiidei, character of the Milesian Tales 
of. 120. 

ilrner0s,or carriers in Spain, aocoant ol^ 
82. 

Astronomy, practical, on the cultivation 
of, in EogUad, 959 — abstract of re- 
acarches on the progrev of physical 
astronomy. See Ph^ical Astrinomf. 

Athenian orators* abuse of their opponents, 
686,587. 



B. 



Babykm, ancient, site af the temains of^ 
159. 

BoAta, description of, 465 — popuhition, 
466 — state of society, 466— -commerce, 

. ifr.**tlava market and condition of 
slaves, 467. 

BalAwm de Bonrg, anecdote of, 653, 654. 

Be^^ium and Holland, Four Months in, 
&9 — presumption and vanity of the 
author, 223— -apecimen of his boasting, 
225 — correction of his assertion respect- 
ing the Dutch language, 226 — hb ig- 
norance of the poets, 229— orthogcaphi- 
cal blunders, ib, — misrepresentations of 
the character of the Dutch nation, 230. 

Beraiiules (J. A. C), Memorias de JooeU 
lanos, 547 — character of his work, 548. 
Stc JovelloMos, 

S b2 
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BerUilfftti (Dwide), Vktggh in Savija, 
7 If — notice of the author*! former pub- 
Vicatious, i6. — Analysis of his Tour in 
SivoY,7l3. 716. 

BUU of eicbaoge, inland, circulation of, 
in Spaui, 97. 

BkHa, in the NetherUnds, table of, for 
ten jrean, with remarks, 368, 369 — 
maximum and minimum of, compared 
with those of neighbouring couutries, , 
37«, 373. 

Bifooy, account of the iron manufM:tures 
of. 95. 97. 

BUm (R. L.), EmleUung in RomU oire 
Getduckte, «07— design of his work, 
f09 — notice of his remarks on popular 
poetry, particolarijr Nsbtius, *17 — on 
the poet Eonius, 2 18— on the prose 

. writers of Rome, Fabius and Cindas, 
C18, 9l9~on the early influeiuse of 

• Greece on Borne, fl 9— character of 

• the earlv Greek historians, ftO, SSI— 
andofLiTv,SSl, SfS. 

Bonaparte (Loub), character of, while 
King of Holland, St6, SS7. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), master passion of, 
3--Hme(^tes of turn while at the mill- 
lary school of Brienne, ib. 4 — copy of 
a report made to the King of France 
on his chancter, t6. — his conduct at the 

. college at Paris, ib, 5— is appointed 
sub>lieatenant in a regiment of artillery, 
6-^his destitute condition in l79f , *d, 
6 — his arrest at Genoa and subsequent 
.liberation, 6— employment in 1795, 7 
— his account of the transactions of tlie 
13th Vend^iaire, 7, 8 — successes in 
Italy, 8 — his mode of conducting his 
correspondence, 9 — influence in the re- 
volution of the t8th Fructidor, 9 — 
hU difficulties at the time he made 
peace with the Emperor of Austria, 10, 
11 — the real secret of his cipedition 
to Egypt. 11. 12 — preparations for his 
departure, IS, 13 — occupations on his 
voyage, 15. 14— instances of his hu- 
manity, 14 — vindicated from tlie charge 

. tif giving up Al(«andria to pillage, 15 

. — hb false account of tlie battle of 

• Aboukir, 16 — the great pyramid never 
. entered by him, 17 — miserable retnrat 

of his army from Acre, ib, 18— correct 
account of the poisoning of his soldiers 
who were infected with the plague at 
Jaffa, 18, 19 — lying bulletin announc- 
ing his victories in Syria, 19 — real his- 
tory of the cause of his departure from 
Egypt, ib, ^ — his occupations on his 
voyage, 21 — arrives ut AJaccio, 21 — 
perilous voyage thenee to France, 22 — 



real history of tlie revolution of the 

' 1 8th and 19th Brumaire, «3. 26 — love 
of glory the dominaot motive of hu 
actions, 27, 28— anecdote of his con- 
ception of the battle of Marengo, 38, 
S9— jealousy of his generals and offi- 
cers, S9 — account of the publicatioo of 
a pamphlet intended to feel hb way to 
the throne, 30, 31— Bonaparte believed 
not in friendship, 32, 33 — his notioiis 
of honour, 33 — severity towards two of 
his aides-de-camp, 34 — pardons an 
emigr6 who had been taken in arms, 
35— his motives in ordering the Doc 
d*Enghien to be murdered, ib. — account 
of his coi^spondence with Loub XVUI. 
36. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), the yooDger, ob- 
servations on the proponJ for placiag 
liim on the throne of Greece, 668, 669. 

Booh published on the Continent, lists of 
the principal, from Joly to October, 
1829,357.364— from November, 1829, 
to February, 1830, 726 — number, for 
three years, of all books publbhed in 
the Netheriands, 401. 

Botocudo$, a tribe of native Brazilian In- 
dians, notice of, 455. 

BtfMrrienne (M. de), M6moiret mitt Napo- 
lion, 1 — hb favourable sitnatioa for ob- 
taining inlormation, <5. S — motives to 
publication, 8 — the companion of 
Bonaparte at school, 3, 4— renews Ms 
intimacy with him in 1792, 5, 6 — ^re- 
joins Bonaparte in Italy, and is ap^ 
pointed hb secretary, 8 — hb treatment 
of Bourrienne after he became first con- 
sul, 3 1 , 32—- circumstances which caused 
hb dismissal from office, 38, 39 — cha- 
racter of his work, 40. 

Bran7, account of the diamond district in, 
450. 452 — notice of a gold mine in thb 
dbtrict, 452. 453— climate of thb dis- 
trict, 453, 454— election of a king and 
queen by the Negroes, 454— modes of 
dviliaing the South American Indians 
employ^ by the Portngueae in BianI, 
455, 456— culture of cotton, 456, 457 
— state of education in the province'of 
Mhms Novas, 458'^notice of some re- 
mains of antediluvian aniroaU, 459 — 
mode of kilUng the tapir, 459, 460— 
increase of population In the dbtrict of 
Contendas, 460 — immense numbcis of 
waterfowl, caymans, and piranhas, ifr. 
461 — inundations of the river St. Fran- 
cisco, 461, 462 — Negro funeral, 462— 
AntedHuvian fossil remains, 463 — com- 
merce of Cachoeira, 464— present state 
of Bahia, 465. 468— salt manufacture 
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ill BrazU, 469-— description of a thun- 
der storm, 470 — notices of native tribes 
of Indians,' 471, 472 — difiicuitj^ of sett- 
ling in Brazil, 474. 

Breweries and beer trade of the Nether- 
lands, notice of, 384. 

Bricks, manufacture of, in the Nether- 
lands, 384. 

Budget, decennial, of the Netherlands, 
remarks on, 393. 

Buddhism, history and principles of, 491. 
493. 

Byron (Lord), observations on his joining 
the cause of the Greeks, S83, 284^ 



C. 

Cachpeira, in Brazil, account of the com- 
merce of, 464. 

Cappello (Bianca), adventures of, 477, 
478 — becomes the mistress of Frances- 
co de Medici, 478 — by whom she is 
married, 479. 483, 484— their death 
by poison, 480 — notice of Carlo Capel- 
Io,484. 

Canal'Navieation, state of, in Spain, 85, 
86— and in the Netherlands, 386. 

Capod*htria (Count), president of Greece, 
liis wise conduct, 312 — state of the 
country at the lime of his arrival, 693 — 
account of his administration, 313. 3l5. 

Carthage, navigation and commerce of, 
134. 157. 

Castile (Council of), sage decision of, 85. 

Caymans or alligators of Brazil, account 
of, 461. 

Celestial Bodies, on the rotation of, 243. 
246 — and on their figures, 246. 251. 

CelUricr (J. E), Discours sur P Authen- 
ticity de CAncien et Nouveau Testatnent, 
704— analysb of his treatises, 705 — 
remarks on the execution of them, i6. 

Chancery (Court of), in England, sketch 
of the early history and proceedinss of, 
598. 601— Lord Badon'^s acknowledg- 
ment of the need of reform in thb court, 
601 — notice of various nugatory at- 
tempts for this purpose, 602, 603 — ex- 
pense of proceedings in this court, 604, 
note — the present time favourable to the 
remedy of its evils, 604, 605— effects 
of increased equity jurisdiction, in aug- 
menting the business of the Court of 
Chancery, 614, 615 — prolixity, and ex- 
pense of tlie proceedings in it, 616 — 
observations on the office of masters in 
chancery, and on the persons appointed 
to it, 617, 618 — on llieir fees and those 



of their clerks, 618, 619 — suggestion 
for a court of appeals, 620 — sumnmry 
of improvements propo^, 621, 622. 

Charitable Institutions in the Nctheriands, 
table of, 403. 

Chariton*s ** Loves of Chereas and Calli- 
rhoe," character of, 132. 

China, notice of the mission of the Jesuits 
to, 486, 487— account of the religious 
sects in that country, 488. 493— notices 
of the introduction of Christianity into 
China, 493, 494 — missionary labours 
of Johannes a Monte Corvino, 495-^ 
of the Jesuits, Matthew Ricci, ib, — 
and Adam Schall, 496 — of Father 
Rhodes and the French missionaries, 
497, 498 — of Father Verbiest, 499, 
500 — of Tachard and other French mis- 
missionaries, 500— jealousy of the Do- 
minicans against the the Jesuits, 501 — 
progress of Christianity in the province 
of Setchuen, in the I8tb century, 50f 
— perilous adventures of a missionary 
in 1767, 503, 506— persecution of mis- 
sionaries in China, 506 — account of the 
Tsao-tsee or white water-lily sect, 507 
and of a conspiracy of some members 
of that sect against the Chinese go- 
vernment, in 1790, 508. 510— detection 
of it, and consequent persecution of the 
Christians. 511. 513— examination of 
Mr de Saint Martin, Bishop of Cara- 
dra, by a Mandarin, 514^515 — result 
of the Roman Catholic mission in China, 
5l5^and of the Protestant mission, 
515,516. 
^Christians, false charges of the heathens 
against, refuted, 591. 

Ctvitizotum, superior, of European nations 
and their colonies, accounted for, 474. 

Clergy, Spanish, taxes paid by, 92, 93 — 
present state of the clergy in Greece, 
696. 697. 

Cloth, state of the manufacture of, in 
Spain, 95 — and in the Netherlands, 

. 380. 

Coasting IVade of Spain, 98. 

Codrington (Admiral Sir Edward), gallant 
conduct of, against Ibrahim, Pacha of 
Egypt, 296— how far he and the admi- 
rals of France and Russia were entitled 
to propose terms to him, or to press his 
immediate retuni to Eaypt, 297, 298— 
his vindication of himself, for not pro- 
venting Ibrahim from carrying off seve- 
ral t housand G reek captives, 302— letter 
from Sir Edward Codrington relative 
to his conduct, 670—672. 

CoUard (Roycr), observatlohs of, on the 
* judicial constitution of France, 607— 
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on the ignonttce of tbe majority of 
French judges, 609, 610. 

CMeriH of th€ Netherlands, account ol^ 
379.380. 

CMtfniei for the maintenance of the poor 
in the Netherlands, account of. 401, 
409— benefits resolting from them, 40^ 
40.t. 

Cosietf, on the perturbaUons of the orbits 
of. 238— calcohition of Che subsequent 
appearances of the cotoet. whose ap- 
pearance had been predicted hj Dr. 
Hallej in 1759, t39->of the comet, 
observed bj M. Encke. 240, 241— and 
of that observed by M. Biela. 241 , 242. 

Cmmtrc€ of ancient Carthage. 154-^157 
— principal commercial routes in the 
Persian empire, 147. 151— account of 
the commerce of the Netliedands, 387 
—391— of Cachoeira, hi Bratil. 464— 
and of Bahia, 466. 

C w wi Hisriiw Kri of Bankrupt, observations 
on tbe tribunal of, and on the persons 
nominated to tliis office. 616, 617. 

Cof^iictta, tenets of. and of his IbHowers. 
488. 489. 

Comm, specimen of the *' Narrations'* o^ 
121. 122. 

Ccnttant (Benjamin), remarks of. on 
Schiller's character of Thekla, 72, 73 — 
character of his Imitution of Schiller's 
Wallenstein, 41. 

Cmstantine Manoius, a Greek romancer, 
notice of. 138. 

Cooper (C. P.), teUm d* ufi Franfoii tur 
la Cour d$ Is Chanctrie AngUnu, 598— 
hfo description of Lord Eldon's presiding 
in court, 611— character of Sir John 
Leach, 612, 61 3^ observations of. on 
the evils arising fVom the increased ju- 
risdiction of the court of chancery. 614, 
615 — on the prol^xhy of chancery pro- 
ceedings, 61 6 — on the persons appointed 
commissioners of bankrupt, 617, 618-^ 
and masters in chancery, 619-^his sug- 
gestion for the establishment of a su- 
preme court of appeals, 620 — ^reply to 
^ objection of innovation Against (he 
estabhshment of a court of appeab firom 
the colonies. 620. 621 — summary of the 
improvements proposed by him. 621, 
622 — observations thereon, 623. 

Com Trade, foreign, of Spain, observations 
On. and on thie obstacles to the trans- 
port of grain fitom the inferior to the 
coast, 78 — 80. 82 — table of the ater- 
age prices of com, &c, for one Vear, 
iron Sept. 1827 to Sept. 1828. 81. 

C9r<«ie(GiuIio Cesare), a Neapolitan poet. 



biographical notice oC 16£i — analysis 
of his '* La Vaieisseide,'' with the com- 
mentaries of Zito, 1^9 — 167 — of his 
" Micco Paasaro Innammorato," 168— 
of his " Cerriglio loeantato,** with ape- 
d|Dens, 168, 168— character of hb 
minor poems, 169, 170. 

Couom manuCsctores in the NetheHaods, 
state oC 383— account of the caltiire of 
cotton in Brasil. 456—458. 

CoitH Bojfdoi and Wr dM Csmatin^ in 
France, jurisdiction of, 607 — remarks 
thereon, 607, 608. 

Crtaw. state of, in Pruice, 104, 1 OS- 
table of criminal cases broogbt before 
tbe difiereat courts in 1826, 106— awl 
of the sentences awded on then, ik — 
dasaificatioa of thote sentences, 107 — 
remarks thereon, 107, 106 ic o roparisoo 
of the state of of itie in the 1$7etherlands 
and in Fraiice,405— 407— tables of the 
state of crime in the Netberiands gene- 
rally, and in each province ia partiadar, 
408. 409. 

Crumdn, probable motives whvch led men 
to undertake. 623, 624 — variety and 
interest of the topics which tbe hbtoiy 
of the Crussdes embraces, 624 — 625 — 
the history of them why neglected, 625 
— account of Peter the Hermit's prcadi- 
ing uf the Crusades, 633 — feudalism the 
governing principle of the Crusades, 
633, 634— opinion of modero historians 
on the causes of the Cftisades, 634, 635 
—description of the pilgrims after the 
doiuncil of Clermont, 636, 637 — arrival 
of the armies of the first crusaden at 
Constanthiople, and their reception by 
the eofiperor Alexius, 63^ — 639^obser- 
viitidns on their numbers, 639 — 641 — 
first battle of the'crnsaders widi the 
Turks, 642— Turkish and Franktsh 
mdde of fighting, 642, 643 — notioe of 
soibe striking circumstances in the Cnp- 
sades, 644 — 645— account of the inven- 
tion of the holy lance, 645—647— 
leeend of Angelram, 647, 648 — number 
of crusaders who are said to have pe- 
rished, 648 — notice of the capture of 
Jerusalem, 649, 650— character o( the 
princes who led the pilgrims, 650, 651 
— efifects of the Holy Cross on the 
minds of the crusaders, and their 
rndde of commencinff a battle, 652, 
653. 

Cftrrineif of Spab, s^te bf, 97, 98. 

Cyremo, sketch of the ancient hbtory of, 
206 — notices of tiicient remains in tbe 
Cyrenaica, 201, 202. 205. 
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DmU (Allghieri), La Divine Cmaudia, 
*em eamenUdiRometti, 4i9-'*^^wmb»t^ 
oommentobHrsonhis poems 419»4ttO — 
eompatbbn dC tliiiigB Mcied and pro- 
ftM in it, 4tl^*-48>f-<l«iigii of Dailte's 
ttekA^e otiittbilarcliy, 4C4^ 4t^^ttnec- 
dotes of him, 4S6, 4«6— 4iialyi5l of 
tbal tieatiie, 416— 4«^^r«marfKs on 
Dante't love of allegory, 430, 431— a 
double meaning ftcknowltdged by bite 
in hb " Coramedia," 431^opinioa of 
^ipiot RoMettI, fbdtV^rgSI U the type 
of politieal' pbttosopby) 4S«^rMiklil ra- 
tion of lottepaaiaffes by tblt 'B^w ex- 
pkuMtbn^ 439— :4^T-4ppHcatidn of it 
to the elaolidation of DanteVdetiSription 

'- '6f bell, 497,486 — fttsdtktmk tbtt ooro- 
mentatdr't bypMheiii 6t » p4liti6o^li- 

' gioofe feet to pnrify the doctrine* of the 
Jtomifh Cbutnebv and to rdlbrm the 
abutet of its admimstrtiun, 436 — 448. 

Dta%(Omm), bio^phleal iMtfatt of, 349, 

350. 
Jkud, treatttiMit of/ by the ancient Gioekft, 

■D$tlh», t*ble of the niubber of, in the 
Ketheriands, SOS-^compcrifton of them 
with the nnmber of deaths in France and 

' m Grent Britain, 359-Hn8zlraum and 
minimant of deatii8,c4inpired mth those 

- of neigbboaring ooentries, 372, 375. 

Dtmamkgg^ of the andents, partioolarly 
of the Gnostics, observations on, 580. 
5B3. 

Dis»ioi» (le Baron Vivant) Mmummu da 
Aru du Dcsiin, &c> S56-HBnecdole of 
Denon and Voltaire, !e58— of Denon 

. and Robespierre, ^59— remairks on the 
buik of bis Yolttmes, 960 — analysis of 
bis worlc, witb critieal obscnwrions, 
f61— 168. 

Dltammd district of Bi«ail, climate of, 453, 
454— strict reguhMlons of the govern- 
ment respecting it, 450, 451— ^nd also 
the diamond- washing, 451— emnggliog 
of diamonds, 45f — «otlee of a gold 
mine in this district, 469, 455. 

JMtr&t, anecdotes of, 719, 710— his last 
moments, 790« 

DUttmmrin, Dnteh, notice of, 984. 

Dhtfnot number of, in the NoHwrlands, 
568.369. 

DmMamt^ cabals of, against the Jesoit 
missionaries in China, 501^ 

Pnamit (M.) Biographical noiic»of, 318 
— birth and edncBtton> 45.— ^boeenone 



of the pastors of the city of Genera, ib, 
— becomes a ▼olantary exile at St. 
Fetinrsborgb, 5l9— 4brms an acqnaint- 
ance with the tfrst Marqnis of Lans- 
downe and Sir Samuel Romilly, 849«- 
ahd Mr. George Wilson^ 390— goes to 
Prance and asSsts MirabeaUf S90, 391 
— returns to England* 391 — publishes 
the Traits de li^slatienv {6.-~4mport- 
ance and vslue of his hibottrs,999, 395 
— tetum to GenevA, 395-— becomes a 
member of the supreme eoandl there, 
594-rhis amiable character and death, 
594. 
JhucaX (Amanry), ebi^^tloni bf, on the 
bntlqntty of the Hhwloos, lOS-'^on the 
artists of China, 964— his diaracter of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 967— bombaslical 
description of a fragment ef Egyptian 
papyrus,. 969 — bis lamentBtion on lEe 
restoration of the works of itrt at Paris 
to theb origimU pos«essors, 970< 



Barlk, on the various Bwdes ef ascertain- 
ing the figure of, 948— notice of the 
operations lor measuring degrees on its 
sarfiK:e, 949—951. 

EdttMtiMi, state of, fai the Netherlands, 
597—400 — and in the province of Mi- 
nes Novas, in Braiil, 458— observations 
on the mode of teaching Latin and 
Greek in English sdiools, 657 — abstrsct 
of M. Jacotot's system of edocation, to 
tlie learning and masfeiing of a vcrM- 
cnlar tongue, 658; 669— analysis of his 
principles, 66t — 564-^rapid spread of 
his system of education-, 6f^, 656. . 

Eldon (Lord), description of his presiding 
in the court of clmacery^ 6tl# 

Eimiicf, character of Ihe poetry of , 918« 

lEpifimiAia, character of, 589^--notice of 
hb ohargea against the Gnostics, 590. 

JEfpunofs, anecdotes of Bonaparte's sys- 
tem of, 90, 5t. 

JBnmatAnM's romance of " IsttianinS' and 
Ismenia,'* character of, 135, 

Espsndtfuw, poblid, of the Netberiinds, 
tabb of the principal bradelies and 
amounu of, with reoiarks, 593—595— 
of Greece, 699. 

Enorti^ labfe of the official value of, firom 
Spahi hi the yrar 1816^ 99, not^— re- 
marks therecn, ib. — tablecf tlm Exports 
of EngUndmndoTtfie Ketheriands, 587 

. — amonm of expert doties in the Ne- 
tberiands, 889. 
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F^kf (Attgutle), Histoire du Sidge de 
Mmokmgki^ tf 1— character of the work, 
«76, «77. 

Fmwu and Fmmtn in Spain, state of, 76. 

FdLhmt of the church, value of the writings 
of, 59t--nocice of the efforts of some 
of them to sapphmt Pagan- ckttsics by 
their own prodoctiont, 576, 577. 

Fkmmgt and Dutch, causes of the anti- 

. palhvo^tte. 

Food of the Jabouring classes in Spain, and 
prices thereof, 105. 

FmooU <UgoX Operette Varie, 355 — 
translation of one of his tetters relative 
to his literary pursuits, with oorsectiTe 
notes, 555— 537~his death, 557. 

Fmnl remains in Brasil, account of, 465. 

France t observations on the judicial con- 
stitution o^ 607 , 608— and on the igno- 
rance of the majority of the judges, 
609. 610— literary intelligence from, 
548—550. 719— 7«t — observations 
on the expedition from, to Greece, 505 — 
505 — extract from a memoir of the 
French miilbtfer at CoBstatitinople on 
the designs of the allies, 506. 
. Fredorkwrd establishments for the em- 
ployment and maintenance of the poor 
in the Netherlands, account of, 40«. 



GioUgy of Marmarica, 196, 197. 

OsniMiii^, character of the theologians of, 
570, 571 — literary intelligence from, 
351,55ae. 7ff— 7t4. 

Gijfri, notice of the valley of, in Savoy, 
714. 

rvma-tf, primitive meaning of, 

O i tfi Uk i§ m , origin ci, 57t — many of their 
speculations of eastern origin, 575, 
574— sketch of their learning in divine 

. things, 575—579 — notice of their sup- 
posMl power to oontrool spirits, 580. 
58t, 585 — mystical meaning of the 
word A/}f«(«Ct 68S— etevated morality 
of the Gnostics, 584, 585— the excesses 
committed by a few, the probable cause 
of the whole body being stigmatised as 
licentious, 586 — vituperations of Ter- 
tulliau agahist the Gnostic Marcion, 
588, 589— remarks on the accusations 
of die credulous Epiphanius, 589, 590 
— examinations of the charges of im- 
morality, murder, and cannibalism^ 
brought against the Gnostics, 590, 591. 

Godoy (Manuel), Prince of the Peace, 



anecdotes and character of, 55t, 553^ 

his hatred and persecution of JovelU- 

nos. 554. 555. 
GM Mmt in Brasil, acoovnt of,.45f , 455. 
GM;fts (M. de), notice of the ooUiery of, 

579.580. 
Ownmkm (Manuel Edoardo de). Theatre 

Oiiginal, 5t8— iiotice of the author, ik. 

— analysis of one of his comedies* ifr. 

5S9,S50. 
Gram, state of the trade in Spain, 78— 

81. 
GrwmiiJ, pablic» in Spain, notice of, 78, 

GreecM, early influence of, on ancient 
Rdne, tl9, ftO— romance, why not 
cultivated by the ancient Greeks in their 
early agest 108, 109 — the ground-work 
of ttie Greek character, 1810, 1815— 
manners of the Greeks in dvil life, 114, 
115— state of the women, 115, 119— 
marriage rites of the Spartans, 116— of 
the Athenians, 116, 117 — trentaMnt of 
adulterers, 118— of the sick and dcMl, 
i6. — characters of the principal andcnt 
Greek romancers, 120—138. 

GresJiM (BCodera), oppressed condition of, 
at the co mm encement of the Greek re- 
volution, 974, t75— resuh of the cam- 
pain m the first year of the war, 280— 
their successes in the second campaign, 
281— result of the third campaign, 281, 
:e82 — events of the fourth year, 282, 
285— Lard Byron joins the Greeks, 
285 — landing of Ibrahim Pacha from 
Egypt with a well-disciplined army. 284 
— his successes against the Greeks in 
1826, 285 — their depknable condition 
and prospects, 286--oonclusion of the 
treaty of Lcmdon, 287 — vieiw of the 
anterior negotiations which preceded it, 
288 — 292— result of the treaty of Lon- 
don, 292 — 294— extracts £rom the pro- 
tocol of the three allied powers, 294, 
295— dicumstances which led to the 
battle of Navarino, 295 — 297 — exami- 
nation of the question, how far the ad- 
mirals of the three powers were entitled 
by the treaty or by tlieir instmotions to 
propose the terms, and to press ihe 
adoption of an imroedbte retarn to 
Egypt on the part of Ibrahim, 297, 298 
— vacillating policy of the British go- 
vernment i^r the battle of Navaria, 
298, 299— destruction of Greek pirates 
by tlie allied squadrons, 505— negotia- 
tions of Sir Edward Codringtim with 
Ibrahim Pacha for the evacuation of the 
Peloponnesus, ib. — he retires, and car- 
ries away several thousand Greek cap- 
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tives, 3Q1 — Sir E. Codrington's vindi- 
qation of himself for not preventing the 
captivity of the Greeks, 302-Treniark8 
on the French expedition to Greece, 
305— 505— extract from a memorial of 
the French roituster on the designs of 
the allies, 306r-rdiscus8ion of the ques* 
tion respecting the boundaries o f Greece, 
506, 507 — diplomatic proceedings of 
the allies with the sultan respecting 
them, 507 — 510— effects of the success 
of the Russian anns in favour of the 

. Greeks, 510, 311 — wise conduct of 

Count Capo d'Istria, 51 S — account of 

him and of hisadroinistrution, 51 3 — 515 

, — future prospects of the Greeks, 516, 

517— account of M« Jourdain's treaty 

. with tlie Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem on behalf of the Greeks, 277— 
S79 — further remarks on the restriction 
of the boundaries to be allotted to the 
new state of Greece, 674— 677— states 
and territories comprised within those 
boundaries, 677—679 — their popula- 
tion, 679, 680 — ^nature of the govern- 

, ment determined on by the allied sove- 

, reygns, 630*— competitors for the throne, 
681 — remarks on the benefits which will 
protMihly result from the recommeuda- 
tion of Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
bourg, 6Qt — proofs that the Greeks 
expected to be consulted on Uie ar* 
rangements respecting their country, and 
that the allies have settled them without 
consulting them, 685— 685— a federal 
, union, why unfit for Greece, 687 — 690 
— reasons why the sovereign prince of 
Greece should be styled a king, 690, 
691 — reply to the objection to mo- 
narchy on account of its alleged ex- 
pense, 691 — reveimes and expenses of 
Greece, 69i— state of the country be- 
fore the arrival of Count Capo d'Istria, 
695— expense which must be incurred 
in erecting a house for the sovereign, 
695, 694 — and fur the attendants who 
will accompany him, and the chieftains 
whom he must gain over, 694— neces- 
sity of introducing civilisation among 

• the Greeks, 695 — and of improving the 
condition of the clergy, 696 — and the 
state of education, 697, 698. 

Guftavut III. (King of Sweden), Plays 
of, 707 — character of his dramatic pro- 
ductions, 708 — analysis of one of them, 
with specimens, 708—71 1. 

II. 

Halle University, state of, 352. 



Hanno's Voyage of Discovery, notice of, 

' 155. 

, Heertn (A. H. L.) Ideen uber die Politikt 
^c. der AUen WeU, 141 — general cha- 
racter of hb work, t6. 142 — plan of the 
present new edition of it, 1 44 — abstract 
of his researches on the dialects spoken 
in the Persian empire, 145 — his geo- 
graphical and statistical view of that 
empire, 146 — account of tlie great com- 
mercial routes, 147 — 1 5 1— remarks on 
the remains of PersepoJis, 151 — and on 
the remains of ancient Babylon, 152 — 
on the rise and commerce of Carthage, 
154—157. 

Heliodorus's " Adventures of Theagencs 
and Chariclea," 126, 127 — specimen of 
it, 127— 129— anecdote of him, 129, 
150. 

HimUcanU Voyage of Discovery, notice 
of, 151, 152. 

HoUimd, on the language of, 226 — cause 
of the anti-French spirit prevalent tKerc, 
t6. — and of the antipathy of the Fle- 
mings against that country, 228 — ami- 
able character of the reigning sovereign, 
ib, 
.Huei'i (M.) character of the Romance of 
Longus, 135 — and of Theodorus Pro- 
dromus, 157, 158. 

Hungary, literary intelligence from, 724. 



I. 



Ibrahim Paeha, landing of in Greece with 
an army, 284 — his successes against the 
Greeks, 285 — negodations for his eva- 
cuating the Peloponnesu5,300— whence 
he retires to Egypt, 301. 

iMjHurU, official table of the value of in 
Spain in 1826, 99, note — observations 
thereon, ib. — table of the imports of 
England and the Netlierlaiids, 387 — 
amount of import duties in ihe Nether- 
lauds, 589 — table of the various articles 
imported in 1827, 590. 

Imprmemerat in agricultiu'e, in Spain, 77, 
78. 

IndiarUt degraded state of in Brazil, 455 
— forcible means resorted to for civi- 
lizing them, ib. 456 — account of a native 
Indian settlement, 467 — manners of 
another tribe, 471, 472. 

Indigence, state of, in Spain, 100, 101. 

InqtdiUion, sketch of the history of, in 
France, 553, 354. 

Inscription, Greek, of the Gnostics, hOl — 
translation of it, ib. — remarks t|iereon, 
592. 
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UwitMtimt of the Rio de St. Fnndico, 
461, 46t. 

Irm-mmmfaetmn, of Bncij, AcarnQt of, 
95_97.and hi the Netheriaads, 379. 

/teiy, literary intelligence from, $5S — re- 
marks oil tbe different dialects spoken 
io Itdj, 158— 160— attempts made to 
revive ibe cultlmtion of Italian litera- 
ture, 161— 165— character of the va- 
ribus dialects, 164— comparison of the 
' Italian or Tuscan 4ith the NeapbStan 
and Sicilian dialects, 181. 



J. 



JmoefM (J.), Eit s si Sp ieme m t l/fitMrsei, &c. 
' 65A — rapid diffonon of bis system of 
instmction, ih, 656 — ootline o€ its ap- 
plication to tbe acqnisilion of tbe ver- 
nacular tongue, 658, 659 — advantages 
attendant upon tbe perfect posscsAa 
of one model-book, 660, 661— on tbe 
means by which a perfect mastery of it 
is to be attained, 661, 66S— analysb of 
M. Jacotot's principles, 66S— 664 — 
•pectmens from his fiik elementary 
book, 664— 667— applicatkm of bb me- 
thod to Greek, Latin, and other lan- 
guages, 667 — and sciences, 668 — sur- 
prising retuitt of his system, %. 

JmMkhni, notice of Babylonics oi, 193. 

JmMrimn(hl»\ Mimcirm Hisionqmu, ife. 
AH* U Uriet, t73 — account of his treaty 
on behalf of tbe Greeks with tbe knighu 
of Sl John of Jerusalem, S77 — 180. 

Jwo A la nm (Gasjgar de), held inhish esti- 
mation both in France and in England, 
547 — cauaes of the neglect of his wbrfcs, 
s^. 548— delects fai the published bio- 
graphies of him, 548 — his birth and 
education, 549— appointed member of 
the criminal branch of the audiencia of 
Seville, ift.— his conduct in that capa- 
city, 550 — and a member of the council 
of military orders, 550 — forms an inti- 
WBmej with M. Cabarrus, 551— b ap- 
pointed to an office in the finance (f»- 
partment, 553— dismissed by the prime 
minister Urquijo, 554 — persecution of 
Jovellinos hy uodoy, the Prince of the 
Peace, t6. 555— b imprisoned in Ma- 
jorca, 555— character of his petitions 
for a fair trial, ifr. — released on the ac- 
cession of Ferdinand, 556 — joins the 
cansa of the Spanish patriots, 557 — 
procures the Consejo de Castilla to be 
restored, 559 — his error in this mea- 
sure, t6. — and in bb half opposition to 
a free press, sfr. 560— exposed to perse- 



catkm on the dissolntian of tbe janta 
central, 560— retires to Astafias, sft. 561 
-^b obliged to flee before the French, 
561 — bb death, A. — ^remarks on hb 
character, ft. 56f— a Spaniard'^ cba- 
Meter of hb styk, 56f---simitarity be- 
tween Montesquieu and JbreHanos m 
political doctrines and indiimtlobs. 565 
— ^nd be t wee n Citoero and JoveManos in 
point of style, 563, 564— purity of bb 
CastiRan stjle, 564— character of hb 

'poetry, ib,-^ his dramatic produc- 
tions, 565— of bis elogios, t^.— of bb 
Memoir respecting projected Laws vpon 
Agriculture, 566— of his EsMy on Dra- 
matic Ethibitions, tfr.— of hb Oratioo 
intituled Fan y Torm (Bread and BallsX 
t^.---of his Memoir or Appeaf to bb 
Fellow-countrymen, 69T, 

Jmiieit de Paix, m France, jursdicttoo of, 
607. 



KoA (Paul de), character of as a novefist, 
516— 519— analy^ of hb novd of 
Jam, 519— 5tt— of hb IjOU^ i$ 
MmU'femiH and Mm Faism Ruymmi, 
5f3, 5f 4— his characters of Monsieur 
and Madame Moutonnet, 5t5— -5t7— 
sketch of his Mktam fijafufte, 5<7— of 
his Frh$ Jaeqmt, 5t8— of Geargtttt, 
t6. 5t9— of Gastatw, 5f9— and of U 
Fenme, U Man «e PAmma, $46, 546— 
remark on M. Koch's dislike attd %Di»- 
rance of the Englbh character, 546. 



La Bonis (M. te Comfe), Jtiii^rBfrt it 

r£ipa^^, notice of the new editioa 

of, 73. 
LoftMfrtrt, wages or. In Spain, 101, lOf. 
Laee-tndt of the Netherlandt* state of, 581 
Lotfjf, taxes paid by, in Spahi, 91, 9f. 
Lamoihe Lanjgon (£. L. B. de), fltMstrs dr 

rinquuMon en France, 331— character 

oftbe work, 334. 
Land, rent of, in Spain, 75, T6. 
LanguagtSt on tbe diversity of, f 10; til. 
Lat^uedoe, devsistation of by the «« amj 

of the Lord," 333. 
LathTitu, a religious sect of die Chinese, 

account of, 489, 490. 
Latin Language, to what extent spokeo« 

158, 159. 
La w n ii im, observations on tbe foandatioa 

of, «H, fl«. 
Lawtuks, table of the number of, in Spaio, 

in 18^6, 106. 
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Ltaek (Sir John), judicial cbaracter of» 
61«, 613. 

Learning of the Onostict, account of, d75 
—679. 

LeapoU (Pkince of Sate-Coboorg), re- 
marks on the recommendation of him 
hj the allied sorereigns as the monarch 
of Olreece, 681, 68«— and on the ya- 
rioQs important affairs which will de- 
mand his attention in settling that 
country, 69S— 698. 

JJadieres (P. Cti.), Walstein, Tng^die, 41 
character of kis attempt to introdnce 
Sdiiller's Wallenstein to the French, ib. 
4t, 43 — defects of the French tragedy, 
69— 7f. 

Unen mamiftctare in the Netherlands, 
state df, 381, 38f— table of the naraber 
of pieces of linen sold at nine of tlie 
principal markets, in 1816, 18^, and 
1825, 382. 

lAteratwe, state of, in the Netherlands, 
396. 397, 

JAtenrg InteUigeiux, fVom France, 348 — 
350, 719— 7M— aettnany, 351, 35«, 
7t«—7«4— Hungary, 7«4— Italy, 353 
—the Netherlands, 353, 7f 4— Poland, 
699— 704— Bnssia, 354— Spain, 354— 
Switaerland, 354, 355 — intelligence re- 
specting Oriental literatare,' 365, 356. 
7«4, 7f 5. 

Uvy, observations on, 221, 222. 

Longus*8 romance of " Daphnis and 
Chloe,** character of, 133, 134— ana- 
logy between it and St. Picrre*s •* Paul 
and Vbginia,* 136— Huet's character 
of Loiieos, ib. 

Louis XVIJL letter of, to Buonaparte, 36 
— reply of the latter, 37. 

Lnivain, philosophical college of, obserya- 
tiotas on the conduct of the Belgian 
government towards, 400 — Its abolition, 
718. 

Lueeres, one of the ancient Roman tribes, 
obseryations on the origin of, 213, 214. 

Lucian, the Satirist, notice of, 122 — cba- 
racter of hb " True History," tb.— of 
his •• Lucius, or the Ass," 123— his de- 
scription of the contrayernal discussions 
of the ancient Greek philosophen, 587. 

I«tz(St.), the capital of Maranbao, notice 
of, 472. 



M. 

y» mannfactoie of, in tiie Nether- 
lands, 379. 
3Mnd, nombet of births and deaths io, 
101. 



Man, interesting (acts reUtive to the na- 
tural histoty of, 722» 

Mannen of the ancient Gr^ks, 1 14—1 18. 

Manufaetura, new, in Spain, notice of, 
94, 95 — state of the iron manufacture 
in Biscay, 95 — 97— encouragement of 
mann^tures in the Netherlands by the 
goyemment, 378 — state of the various 
nianufactnres, 379 — 384 — table of the 
yalue of the manufacturing industry, 
with remarks, 385 — manufacture of salt, 
in Brazil, 469. 

Marmtgo, plan of thte battie of, 28, 29. 

MarmaricH, physical aspect of the region 
of, 196— its geological structure^ ib. 197 
— ^vegetation, 197 — zoology, ib. 198 — 
ruins of Aboukir, the andent Taposiris, 
199— notice of other ancient remams, 
ib.— rprobable causes of tbe desolation 
of Marmarica, 200— its modem inhabi- 
tants, ib: — amount of population, 201. 
. Marriaget, table of the number of, in the 
Netherlands, for ten yeors, with re- 
marks, 368, 369. 

Martinis (Dr.) Travels in Brazil. See 
BnaU. 

MoMUn in Chancery, observations on tbe 
appointment of, and on their emolu- 
ments, 617--619. 

Matter (Jacques), Histeire Critique du 
Gnottieiime, 569— connection of this 
work with his £snt HUtorijue tur CEcoU 
ttAieiandrie, 593 — amiable spirit which 
characterizes bis history, ib. 594 — plan 
of it, 595— remarks on a Greek inscrip* 
tion translated by him, ib. 596. 

Medici Family, true character of, 475, 476 
— marriage of Francesco de Medici with 
Bianca Capello,479— 484— their death 
by poison, 480 — anecdotes of (^osmo 
de Medici, 481, 482. 

MeU (Giovanni), Poem SieUiane, 158— 
notice of his *' Fata Galanti," 182— 
character of his eclogues, 183 — trans- 
lation df his " Song of Spring," 184— 
1 86 — analysis of his piscatory eclogues, 
186, 187— of his elegy of Polemnni, 
187 — 189 — character of bis odes, 189 
— transcript of one, with an Italian ver- 
sion, 190— notice of his other produc- 
tions, ib. 

Mendicity, state of, in Spain, 100, 101— 
add in the Netberiands, 401,402. 

Mery et BariMlewty, Waterioo^ Po^me, 
343 — detection of their unfair state- 
ments, ib. 344, 345— their libeUooi 
character of the British army, 345— 
strictures thereon, 346 — refutation of 
their shameless assertion that tbe Anglo- 
Belgic army was broken, 347. 
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Jfesu, or code of laws rektive to thcep, 
in Spain, ill cffecu of, 74. 

Mkhmmd (M.), Htiloire det Crmsada, 6t5 
• —character of his work, 6i6, 6t7 — 
comparison of hb mode of narrating 
with that of M. WUkeu, 6t7, 6i8— his 
ohservatioiis on the feudal principle of 
the holy wars, 634. 

MUrimuaia to China, account of the la- 
bours of, 495— 506— difficulties and 
dangers to which thy are exposed, 506, 
507 — persecution of missionariet and 
Christians in 1790. 5tS— 515. 

M&nt^eannmo (Johannes i), missionary 
labours of, in Chuia, 494, 495. 

MooH, on the rotation of, around her own 
axis, t45,S46. 

Morality of the Gnostics, purity of, 584, 
585. 

Morrison (^Rev. Dr.), notice of the mis* 
sionary labours of, in China, 515, 516. 

Mortality in the Netherlands, compared 
with that of other countries, 57 1, 373 — 
mortality in the dep6to of mendicity, 
401. 

M^Mng (General), his character of the 
English soldiers, 346. 

Mutkiant of Prussia and Saxony, account 
of the grand meeting of. 723. 



N. 



Nrviiu, character of the poetry of, 217. 

Naplet, derastation of. by the plague in 
1656, 170, 171. 

NaturaUUi of Germany, account of the 
eighth annual meeting of, 351, 352— 
notice of the meeting of Swiss natural- 
isu, 355. 

NavariUf review of circumstances which 
led to Ihe battle of, 295-297- waver- 
ing policy of the British government 
after it, 298. 299— letter of Sir Edward 
Codringtun ri'spectiog if, 670—672. 

Navigation, inland, in Spain, stale of. 

85,86. 
' Neapolitan Dialea, account of. 160 — cha- 
racter of it, 164— of tbe principal Nea- 
politan writers : Giulio Ccsare Cortese. 
165 — 170 — Giovan Dattista Valentino, 
170— 174— Rlippo Sgruttendlo, 174— 
178— Biaso Valentino, 178, 179— Nun- 
zianle Pacano, 180 — comparison be- 
tween the Italian or Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
and Sicilian dialerts, 181. 

Negro election of king and queen in Bra- 
zil, account of, 454— description of a 
Nogro funeral in Brazil, '162. 

Netherlands, literary intelligence from, 
3.W. 724— accessiblencss of tlie reign- 
ing sovereign to his subjeets, 2«8 — ex- 



tent of tbe NcthcxUnds, as coropaRd 
with that of France and Great Britain, 
367 — proportion of onpcoductive land, 
it. — amount of population, 367 — table 
of the popolatioDt births, deaths, Mar- 
riages, and divorces, for ten yean* from 
1815 to 1825, 368— OMnparuoo of tbe 
number of births and deaths with those 
in France and Great Britain. 369— 
table of tbe rates of incroase of popn- 
Ution in tbe several provinces. fi>r five 
years, 3?0 — remarks tbeieon. 370,371 
— comparison of it with the rate of 
increase in Wurteniberg. Great Britain, 
the Two Sicilies, France. Anstria, Rus- 
sia, and Sweden. 371. 372 — oMximnm 
and minimum of births and deathi 
compared with the average mortality of 
other countries. 37 2. 373— coaiparative 
fecQiidity of the several provinces^ 373 
— productiveness and variety of agri- 
cuhure^ 374— table of the capital en- 
pkived therein. 375— and of tbe annual 
agncoltoral piodoce of the Netherlands, 
376— -remarks on it. 377. 37S— eocoo- 
ragenient of roanufMtores by the go- 
vernment. 378 — state of tbe metallnrgic 
arts, 379— and of tbe collieries, ik 380 
— state of tbe manufacture of doth, 
380 — and of linen. 381. 382— lace 
trade, 382^ — cotton trade and mannfec- 
ture, 383— distilleries. 384— brick- 
roakuig. ib. — breweries. Hk — lahfe of 
the value of the mauufacturing industry 
of the Netherlands. 385— observations 
thereon, t6.— canal navigation and home 
trade, 386— Uble of the exports and 
imports of England and tlic Ne(her> 
lands, 387 — of the imposu in 1826, 
388 — amount of import and export 
duties in 1823, 389 — quantity of ooffSee 
imported and sold, tfr.— table of the 
various articles imported in 1827, 390 
— value of tbe trade by sea and bj 
land, 391 — total yeariy amount of the 
productive industry of tbe Netherlands, 
ib, — table of the principal brandies of 
the revenue in 1816, 1820, and 18S5, 
392 — and of the actual taxation, i6.— 
remarks on the decennial budget of the 
Netheriaiuls, 393— Uble of tlie princi- 
pal branches of the public expenditure 
in 1816, 1320, and 1826, i6.— remarks 
on its several particulars, 394, 395^ 
table of the expenditure of the Nether- 
lauds for ten years, 395 — number of 
printing presses, 396 — and of news^ 
papers printed, ib. —table of all tbe 
works published for three years, except 
periodicals. 397 — stale of education,^. 
— tabic of the number of schools, 396— 
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and of the number of students in the 
universities, 399 — iiiipollcj of the gp- 
verument witli regard to the college of 
Lonvmin, tb. 400 — prairiaa mode for 
the Pelicf of the poor, 400 — 403— 
savings-banks and equitable loan banks, 
403 — charitable establishniento, 403, 
404— -comparison of the state of crime 
in the Netheriands and in France, 405' 
— 407 — table of the state of crimes 
against persons and property in the 
Netheriands in 1826, 408 — and of the 
crimes respectively committed in each 
province, 408 — remarks thereon, 409 — 
expenses of maintaining prisoners, ib. — 
elements of prosperity in the Nether- 
lands, 410 — disunion between the Hol- 
landers and Belgians, 411 — violation of 
the liberty of the press in the« case of 
MM. Bellet and Jador, i&.— and of M. 
Ducpetiaux and M. de Potter, 412 — 
injadicious project of a law relative to 
the liberty of the press, proposed by 
the kin^ 4l3 — observations thereon, 
414^injudiciou8 policy of enforcing 
the Dutch as a national language, ib. — 
state of parties opposed to the govern- 
ment, 415—417. 

Nicetas Eugenianui, a Greek romance 
writer, character of, 138. 

Siebuhr (B. G.), corrections and additions 
to his Roman history, 207— causes of 
the comparative unpopularity of his 
first edition, ib, — excellence of the En- 
glish translation of the second edition, 
209 — notice of the additions contained 
in the third edition, tfr. 210 — his obser- 
vations on the diversity of languages, 
210, 211 — abstract of his hypotliesb 
respecting the foundation of Alba and 
Lavinium, 21 1, 212— his opinion on the 
origin of the Luceres, one of the Roman 
tribes, 213 — remarks thereon, 214;. 

Nonnui* Dionysiacs, character of, 156, 
136. 



Oriental Literature, intelligence respect- 
ing the progress of, 355, 356. 724*725. 



Pmcko (J. K.), Voyage dant ia Marma- 
rique, &c. 191 — biographical account 
of, 192 — 195 — outline of his travels in 
Marmarica, 196 — 200 — and in Cyrc- 
uaica, 201— Si05. 

Pagano (Ntinxiaiite), a Neapolitan poet, 



notice of his " Mortella d*Orzolunt/' 

180. ^ 

Paper^currency of Spain, account of, 97, 

98. 
Parihenim, character of the tales of, 120,' 

121. 
Pauperism in Spain, state of, 100, 101. 

Per9ep6iut observations on the remains 

. of, 151. 

Permm EiRptre, notice of the dialects 
spoken in, 145— geographical and sta- 
tistical sketch of it, 146— account of 
its great commercial routes, 147 — 151 . 

PhUt»opher%, Greek, controversial discus- 
sions of, described, 587. 

Phyncal AUnmcmyt origin of, 232 — obsta- 
cles to the more general acquaintance 
with this science, 233, 234 — objects of 
physical astronomy, 235 — motion of 
translation of the planets, 255—238 — 
perturbations of the cometary orbits, 
238 — calculations of the subsequent 
appearances of the comet, whose ap- 
pearance had been predicted by Dr. 
Halley, 239— of M. Encke's comet, 
240, 241— of tlie comet observed by 

' Bi. Biela, 241, 242'— on the rotation of 
the celestial bodies around their own 
axes, 243 — particulariy of the lunar 
rotation, 246— and of the solar rotation, 
246 — on the figures of the celestial 
bodies, 246 — 248 — various modes of 
ascertaininE the figure of the earth, 248 

' —notice of the operations for measur- 

' Ing meridional degrees on the earth's 
8nr£sce, 249, 250— results of their ex- 
periments, 251. 

PUgrimagei, origin of, 628, 629— h)crease 
of pilgrims to Palestine, 629, 630— ac- 
count ef the pilgrimage of Robert, duke 
of Normandy, 631, 632. 

PtranAa, a Brazilian fish, notice of, 461. 

Pindemonte (Ippolito), biographical notice 
of, 325, 326---character of his poetical 
works, 327, 328. 

Piratet (GreekX destruction of, by the 
allied squadrons, 300. 

Plague, devastations of, io Naples, in 
1656, 170, 171. 

Pleading^, observations on the prolixity 
of, in France, 609 — and in the Engl'ish 
court of chancery, 616. 

Poland, present state ol literature in, 699 
—proceedings of the Fhilomathic So- 
ciety of Warsaw, t6. 700 — number of 
journals pubUshed in Poland, 700, 701 
— notice of important works recentiy 
printed, 701— 703— and of the Miscel- 
lanca Critica of the University of Cra- 
cow, 703, 704. 
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F 9 Uf $ ek m ie Sek ml, inportanot of etta- 
bbsMng one in Dngiaiid, t5S, <54— 
advantege of thb ettabUthment la 
^rano^fSS. 

Pmuiemdma (O. de)^ TkStrk AmliiifH$ 
• Jn3 ^l i e d» Bl4NMfe, tSl— design of 
hit work, fS5— abstract of bit resear^het 
on the notioo of tbe translattoD of pla- 
neto, t55— t4t — od the rotation or the 
celestial bodies, S4S— 946 -^ and on 
tbeir figure, 946— 951. 

FotT, account of prorisioD for, in tbe 
Netherlands, 400—404. 

F^fmUiMM of Spain, 86, 87— table of fh« 
popolation of the several kingdoms and 
prpf iD oe a , 89 — Increase oi populatioa* 
88, 89— of Mamnrica, 900, 901— 
amoQiit of population in the Nether- 
lands, 36T— general table of it for ten 
jrears, with remarlis, 568 — and of the 
increase of population for five jeoirs, 
S70— comparison of its increase with 
that of seTcral ncighbparipg countries, 
571, 579— rapid increase of popalatkm 
in the district of Contendas, in Bra^Sl* 
460— population of Bahia, 466— and 
of the liberated provinces of Greece, 
679, 680. 

FUtler (M.), nutsionary labours of* in 
China, 509. 

FotuiuiviUe (F. C. H. L), BUtakr§ d$ la 
Keg6ti6ratwn de la Gnoe, 87|— charac- 
ter of the work, 980. 

iVvif, injudicious law' concerning, pro- 
posed bj the King of the Netheriands, 
415,414. 

PHen of commodities in Spaliv 105. 

Priatimg'pnmm, number of, hi Ae Nether* 
lands, 596. 

Prknun, cost of maintidning in the Ne- 
theHands, 409. 

PratmtoHt mission m China, reault of, 515, 
516. 

PublkaHom on the Continent, fisU of the 
principal, from July to October, 1899, 
557— 564— firom November, 1899, to 
February, 1850, 796— 754— number of 
publications in the Nctheriands for 
three years, 597. 

Q. 

QfuUUt (M. A.), ^ehenhis sur les Poyi 
Bas, 565. St^ Nf^hgrlandt, 

R. 

Radm, anecdote of, 196, 197. 
Raffenel{C, 0.), HisUnre de la Orece, 971 
—character of the work ,980. 



Hawt aMd ^Btaiime), Mmuimmw laGrect, 
«c. 971— character of the work, 977. 

Bmywumd, Count of Thoukmse, character 
of, 651. 

HMtiof land in Spain, 75, 76. 

Kevtmm of Spain, account of, 90 — 94— 
and of th'eMetherlaud«,599 — of Greece, 
599. 

Hsy (Joseph), De la Uithode JactUH^ 655 
— atMtract of h» anal3*sis of H. Jaoo- 
tot's principles of education, 669, 665. 

Bhodei (M. de), missionarv labours of, in 
China, 497. 

itiod (Matthew), mbssonary labours or,iD 
China, 495, 496. 

Readt, state of, in Spain, 89 — 84— reve- 
nues appropriated to their repair and 
construction, 84, 85. 

Rcbberies, frequency of, in Spain, 105. 

Rebert, duke of Normandy, pilgrimage 
of, to Palestine, 651, 659. 

Robe^rierre, anecdote of, 959. 

Roman CathoBe mission in China, account 
of, 495— 515— result of it, 515* 

itomoncei, whv not cultivated by tbe 
Greeks in the eariy ages, 108, 109— 
romantic character and pursuits of the 
ancient Greeks, 110, 111 — characten 
of the principal writers of Greek ro» 
mances in later ages, 190—158. 

AoMCtt (Sigoor), opinion of, tbatDaote 
allegorised political philosophy under 
the person of Virgil, 459 — alMtract of 
lib illustration of some passages of the 
Divina Comraedia, aoQording to hn 
hypothesis, 459, 455- application of it 
to J>ante*s description of hell, 457, 458 
— observations on Signor Ro^tti*s hy- 
pothesis of the existence of a politico- 
religious sect to purify the doctrines 
and reform the abuses of tbe Romish 
Church, 458—448. 

Rotation of tbe celestial bodies around 
their own axes, 945— of the moon, 945 
— K>f the sun, 946. 

Bmaia, literary intelligence from, 554. 



Saimt'Martm (M. de), Bbhop of Carmdra, 
examination of, before a Chinese man- 
darin, 515—515. 

SaU, roanafiKture of, in Brastl, 469. 

Savoy, present state of, 715 — 71 5« 

Seluul (Adam), missionary labours of, in 
China, 496, 497. 

Schiller't Trilogie of Wallenstein, notice 
of, 45 — character of his tragedies, 44 — 
46— analysb of his ** Camp of Walten- 
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ttein," with translated specimens, and 
remarks thereon, 68 — character of M. 
Constani's tragedy imitated from Schil- 
ler's, 41— and of M. Liadieres's feeble 
tragedy, 41 — 43. $P— 71 — re^iarks.oif 
Schiller's character of Thekla by M. 
Constant, 7«, 73. 

School*, number of the Netherlands,- 398. , 

SeetSt religious, in China, account of, 406, 
4?3. 

Seminary of foreigh missions, at Paris, ac- 
couuC of, 498, 499. 

Selchueii, progress of Clirist^nity }n ^e 
province of, 501, 502. 

S^tmdio (Fillppo), a KeapoHtan poet, 
analysis of his ** Cansionere," 174 — 
176 — of his *' Glories of the Carnivar," 
176, 17r'-of his «« JVlacoroni," 177, 
178. 

Sieiiian hmguage, comparison of, with the 
Neapolitan, 181 — notice of writers in 
iht Sicilian dialect, ib. IB^ — ^particu- 
larly of Giovanni Meli» 182 —190. 

Side, treatment of, among the ancient 
Creeks, 118. 

SUtvt'trade and condition of slaves at 
BabU, 467. 

SotUMo (Alexandre), HitUite ds ta BevolU' 
tion Creeque, 27lT7-cbaracter of the 
work, 276. 

^poiii, . state of agricnlture in, 74—76-7; 
condition of tHfc agticuUuriits, 76-«iiD- 
provements* in agriculture, 77-^socIe- 
ties for its Improvement, t6. 78 — state 
of the foreign corn-trade, and obstacles 
to the transport, yf grain from the In^Q- 
rior to the tcMuit, 78—80. 8t— table of 
the average prices of com, &c in the 
various provinces of ISpain, from Sep- 
tember, 1827, to September, 1838, 81 
— state of the roads, 82 — 84— provision 
for their repair and constmction, 84, 85 
— pauciw of canals, 85 — stupid deci- 
sion of &e Coondl of Castile on this 
subject, ib* — notice of canals com- 
menced, 86— popalatioD, 86, 87 — table 
of the popnlation in the several king- 
doms and provinces, 88 — increase of 
population, ib. 89— cause of the present 
degraded state of Spain, 89 — taxes 
paid by the laity, 90, 92— contribntiout 
of the cler^, 92— expenses and reve- 
nues In 1828, 93, 94— new manofac- 
tures Introduced into Spain, 94, 95 — 
iron manufrctnres of Biscay, 95—97 — 
drcnlation of internal bills of exchange, 
97 — currency, 98— coasting trade, t6. 
— table of official value of exporU and 
importa in 1826, 99, nota— remarks 
thereoo, i6.— state of the indigent poor. 



and of mendicity, 100,- 101 — wafleto€ 
common labourers, lOl, 102 — ordinary 
food of the people, and prices of tlie 
articles most m use, 103— state of 
crime, 104, 105— table of lawsuits and 
of criminal cases brousht before the 
different courta of Spam in 1826, 196 
— ^"sentences awarded in cnminal cases, 
Ut, — classification of crimes for which 
sentences were awarded, 107 — obser- 
vations thereon, t6. 108 — literary intel- 
ligence from Spain, 334. 

Splx (John Baptist) and «of» MartMi^ (df 
F. Philip), Rcue in ^milmf, 4^9, ^ 
Bratil, 

Steam, on the application of, 716— «o^(il- 
tions of a perfect steam-engioe, pro- 
posed by M. Wronski, 717. 

Stq)kens*i (Henry) Thmmtrui tingius 
Gntet:, notice cif new editions of, 72^-:^ 
724. 

3ittuieitti in the universities of the Nether- 
lands, 399. 

Sum, on th^ rotation of, around its ow» 
axis, 246. 

Sveno, a Danish prbce, death of, de- 
scribed, 627, 628. 



Tao-Sten, a reiigio^i aect of t^e ChipfK* 
afcounV of, 489,' 4Sk)— accoui^t pf a 

' cons'^iracy of sojne members of this 
sect '^ahist the Chinese gov^rtiment* 
508—511. 

TaraUaiae, province of, the present ^t^^ 
of, 713, 714 — poJMilatibn and character 
of its InhabitanU, 714. 

Topoitrtf, notice of the ruins of, 199. 

Taxa, amount of, paid in Spain by the 
laity, 90— 92— by the clersy, 92, 93 — 
state of taxation in the NetlierUnds, 
392. 

TtnanU, condition of, in Spain, 75, 76. 

Tfrtvlitaii'i treatise against Bfl^rcion, ex- 
tract from, truislated, 588, 589. 

Theodora, Bishop of Cyras, notice of his 
treatise on natural theok>gy, 584, 585. 

Thoodorut Prodromm, litenzy characterof, 
136, 137 — specimen of his literary va- 
nity, t6. — character of his " Loves of 
Rhodanthe and Dosicles," 137, 138. 

Tieom (Signor), Mimario di Bitnem Cap- 
peUo, 475— character of the work, 484, 
485. 

Toiimmnd'4 (Rev. Joseph) Traveb iu 
Spahi, DoOce of, 74. 

Trade of Spain, aoooont of, 98, 99— do- 
nwstic and foreign of the Netherlands, 
38d-391. 
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TmrkM, insurrectinn of the Greeks against, 
«80. See Gnth. 



U. 

UmvenUies in the Netheriancls, state of, 
599. 



VadiUo (Jott Bfuiuel), Diteunot Eemo- 
wudhPotitieoi, 706 — biographical notice 
of him, ^6.-«aDalvtb of his diacouraet, 
tt.707. 

Valentimo (Biasp), a Neapolitan poet, no- 
lice of his « La Fuorfcce,** or " Scis- 
•an,*» 178. 

faUiUino (GioTan Battesta), a Neapolitan 
poet, analysis of hit " Napole tcontra- 
fatto dapd la pesta,** 170— 173— notice 
of bit " La Mexza Canna/' 174. 

VtgetabU productions of Marmarica, 197. 

Vtrbitbtt (Ferdinand), mittiooarj labours 
of, in China, 499, 500. 

VUia do Pmhro filonca, account of a settle- 
ment of native Indiant at, 464. 

VUUwMm (MJ), theory of, to account for 
the neglect of romances by the earij 
Greeks, 109 — ^his character of the ro- 
mance of Heliodoms, 126— of Achilles 
Tatios, l5l~of Chariton, 132— of 
Longns, 133 — of Nicetas Eagenianos, 
138. 

Vciumre, anecdote of, 258. 



W. 

Waget of labour, state of, in Spain, 101, 
102. 

WaUk'i (Rev. Dr.) " Essay on Ancient 
CoiiM, illoatratiog the Progress of Chris- 
tianity,*' obserrations on, 596—598. 

fToter, scarcity of, in a district of BrazU, 
468. 

Watmioot extracts of a French poem on, 
wirh corrective observations, 343 — 347 
— epig^m on the le£ of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, buried at Waterloo, 224. 

IFtAM (Friedrich), Geidbidbte der JTmu- 
tu^, ^23— character of of his work, 
626— comparison of his moda of nar- 
rating with that of M. Micbaud, 627, 
' 628 — his description of the mode in 
which the crusaders commenced a bat- 
tie, 652, 653. 

WoUmarm (Caroline), Dtf BiUhaxktr (the 
Sculptors), a novel, 337 — plan of it, 
with extracts and remarks, 338 — 342. 

WronAx (Hoene), Sur Machines a Vapenr, 
7l6^hi8 account of a steam-engine in- 
vented by himself, 717 — history of his 
pamphlet, 717, 718. 



Xenophou of Ephesus, notice of his ** Loves 
of Abrocomus and Authia,** 123, 124. 



Zoology <ji Marmarica, 197, 198. 
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